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PREFACJl 


Singe the publication of the First Edition of the Handbook to India^ 
in four volumes, time and events have effected great changes, not only 
in the country itself, but also in the facilities for reaching it from aU> 
parts of the world, and for travelling throughout this peninsula. The 
public, moreover, are yearly becoming better aware ojT^the glorious 
field which in India is opened up for the enjoyment of^’ travel and 
sport, and of the inexhaustible oxi^portunities afforded them for the 
study of an engrossing history, an interesting nationality, and an un- 
rivalled art, as displayed not only in architectural monuments, but 
also in native industries and handicrafts. On this account, and in 
consequence of the yearly increasing tide of travellers setting towards 
India, the publisher has found it necessary to rearrange his guide in an 
entirely new form. It has been to a great extent rewritten, thoroughly 
revised, and condensed into one handy volume. 

The publisher, aware that it is impossible to insure perfection in 
any guide-book, hopes that where inaccuracies are found in this one,,^ 
they may be pointed out by the indulgent tourist, with a view to their 
correction on the first opportunity. 

The spelling of Indian names has always been a vexed question. 
It has been thought fit here to follow no one particular system, but to 
present the names of places in the form most familiar to Englishmen, 
which ' for the most part is that adopted by the Postal and Railway 
authorities. 

Many new max3S and plans of towns, countries, and buildings 
have been added to this edition, which is, moreover, furnished with 
an Index and Directory, containing information relating to hotels, dak 
bungalows, clubs, steamers, names and addresses of banks, trades- 
peoide, etc., and all cijhemeral matter, which will be found there in a 
convenient and compact form. 

The accounts of most places described in this book have been revised 
[hxdia\ a 
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on the spot, and in this revision the piihlisher lias received much kind 
^sifitance from civil scryants and others resident in difTerent parts of 
India. He takes tkis opportunity of tendering to them his grateful 
thanks, as also to the following persons who have assisted him in 
various parts of the hook : Dr. Burgess, Dr. Bradshaw, LL.D., Mr. H. 
kBeauchamp, Major F, Spratt, R.E., Mr. R. Clarke, B.C.S., !>Mr- J. 
Westlake, Mr. Q. Marsden, Mr. E. A. Smith, Mr. Ottewill ; particularly 
to the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, G.C.M.G., who, with exception of tlie 
description of Colombo and the first route, has written the whole 
of the account of Ceylon from his own personal knowledge and wide 
expeiience of that country ; and finally to Professor Forrest, Keeper 
of the Records in Calcutta, through whose able hands the whole of the 
proofs of India have passed. 
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EouTE or 
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Bombay and Eikvirona, including 
» the Caves of .Elsphanta, 
MArntposlr^ and Kaiuiari . 

1 BombavtoC^ttabyEalyan. 

Nasfik Bbnsairali Kbaud- 
wsi) JubbuIporSi Allahabad, 
MOmt Satai^ and Patna, 
with expeditions by road to 
the caVes of AJaata, tho 
hilt -station of Paenmari, the 
Marble Bocks at Jiibhulpore, 
and to Farasnath, and visits 
by rail to Benares and Gaya 2(> 

Calcutta and Environs, iiiolud- 
ing tho approach from the 
sea, Chinsurah, Hooghly, 
Serampore, aTid Chander- 
nagore .... 52 

2 Nandgaon to Aurangabad, 

the Caves, Rosa or Khul- 
dabad, and tho Caves of 
Bllora .... 65 

3 Bhueawal to Akola (with ex- 

peoition to Warora and 
Chanda), Nagpur, Kamptee, 
Raipur, Bllaspur, Purulia, 
and Ascnsol ... 73 

4 Khaiidwa to.Ajmoro through 

Indore, Mbow, Neemuch, 
Chitor,and Nusseerahodjudth 
oxpglitions by road to Un- 
ks^f Mandogarh, -and Oo- 
dej^r, and by rail to tTjJain 7 8 

6 Itarsi Junction to Cawiipoio 
through Bhopal, Bhilsa, 
Sanchi, Jhanal, and Kalpl, 
with expedition bv rail to 
Bangor . ^ . .86 

5a Am to Manikpur Junction 
tlbough Dholpur, Gv^alior, 

^ l>fttt|R^Jhanei, B«nra-Bau- 
and Banda, 
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uith expedition by road to 

Khajurahu 

6 Bombay to Delhi through 

Basaein, Surat, Broach, 
Baroda, Ahmedabad, Meh- 
sana. Mount Abn, AJmere, 
Jeypore, Bandikni Junc- 
tion, Alvrar, Bewarl, and 
Delhi, with excursions by 
rail to Dabhoi and Jodhpur 

7 Ahmedabad to Somnath, 

till ough Vlramgam, Shara- 
ghoda, Wadhwan, Bhauna- 
gar, Palitana, Junagadh, 
Gimar, Somnath, Porban- 
dar, and Rajkot 

8 Rewari to Ferosepur and La- 

hore, through Han8i,HiBsar, 
and Bbatinda . 

9 Jeypore to Agra through 

Baiidikui Junction, Bhurt- 
pur, and Achnera Junction, 
with expedition by road 
to Fatehpur Sikri 

10 Muttra to Mahaban, Blndra- 

bea, end Dig fioin Aciinera 
Junction for travellers ii oni 
the W., and from Hatliras 
Junction for those from 
Delhi or the N. 

11 Delhi to Simla, Paniput, 

Kumal, Thanesar, Umbal- 
la, Kalka, and Kasauli 
11 A Delhi to Umballa via Ghasia- 
bad Junction, Meerut, Sar- 
dhana, and Saharanpore . 

12 Umballa to Lahore through 

Birhind, Ludhiana, Amiit- 
sax, Meean Meer, and La- 
, bore .... 

13 Lahore to Peshawar throtigli 

Gujranwala, WosirabM 


92 


104 


150 

163 


165 


180 j 
185 

190 

193 
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iTunotioiri) Ouaerat, Botaa, 
Manikyala Tope, Rawal 
Pilidl, and Attook, with 
expedition by rail fioin 
Waalrabad to Sialkot and 
Jutnmoo .... 205 

14 Iiahore to Kaxaohl by 

rail tliiough Montgom- 
Mooltan, Bakawalpnr, 

Bohrl, the Indus 
SukkuTf Buk Junction, 
Larkana, Sehwan, Kotrl, 
Baidarabad on tho Indus, 
and Jungahahl, fiom 
whence an expedition by 
road to Tatta . . . 214 

15 Rule Junction to Ghaman, 

on tho frontier, through 
Sblkarpur, Jacobabad, Sibl 
Junction, and Hamai, re- 
turning % Quetta and the 
Bolan Paea .226 

16 Sahaianpur by tho Oudh 

and Rohilound Railway to 
Mogul Saiai, \ isitiug on the 
way Moradabad, Bareilly, 
Lucknow, and Benares , 229 
16 a Baieilly Junction to Baini 
Tal, Ahnorah, and Bani- 
khet .... 245 

17 Lhaksav Junction to Hard- 

war, Dhera Dun, and the 
hill-stations of Muaaoorle, 
Landour, and Chakiata . 246 

18 Delhi to Allahabad by Ohaz- 

iabad, Aligarh, Hathras 
Junction, Tundia Junction, 
Etawah, and Cawnpore . 249 

19 Calcutta by the East Indian 

Railway Loop Lino to 
Luckccserai, visiting Azhn- 
ganj, Murshedabad, Ber- 
hampur, Kasim Baser, 
Flassey, Bajmahal, Mal- 
dah, Gaur, and Panduah . 256 
»20 Fi*om Calcutta by Eastern 
Bengal Railway to Darjeel- 
ing, visiting Damookdea, 
the Ganges crossing, Silli- 
gurl, and Eursecttg . . 262 

20a Calcutta to Dibragarh by 
Bungpore, Dhubri, Gau- 
hatl, and ShiUong . . 26% 

B Calcutta to Dacca and the 


capital 

Sylhet Valley by GosJundO!, 
Barainganj, and Cherra- 
Pni^l «... 

21 Calcutta to Diamond Bar- 

bour, False Point Harbour, 
Puri, the Black Pagoda, 
Bhuvanesbwar, the Caves 
of Udayaglri and Ehauda" 
girl, Cuttack, Jajpur, and 
Balasore 

22 Bombay to Madras by Kalyan 

Junction, the Bor Ghat, 
Kirkee^ and Poona, Shola- 
pur, K^barglb VadlJunc- 
tion> BltoMK ^ CtBOtakal 
Jui^ou» IKon^iyhg Jime- 
tion»aiidj$Lrkflaime 
with oanwiona 1^ toad to 
MatheiaiiHin, the Oaves of 
Kaxli and Bhaja, and to 
Pandharpur, and rail to 
Ahmednagar and Tiiupati 
Madras City and Environs 

23 Poona to Goa thiough Wa- 

thar, Satara, MirsJ, Bel- 
gaum, and Kams^a 
Harbour, with expeditions 
by load to Mahabalesh- 
war and the temples near 
Beleamu, and by rail to 
Komapur . 

24 Hotgi Junction to Bijapur, 

BMami,and Dharwar, with 
cxcumions by road to 
temples in the vicinity of 
Badami .... 

25 Wadi Junction to Haidara- 

bad, Secunderabad, and 
Golkonda, and expedition 
by load to Bidar 

26 Gadag Junction to Bospet, 

Vijayanagar {Bijanamr), 
Bellary, Guntakal Junc- 
tion, Nandyal, and Jjtt- 
wada^ with expeditionsoy 
road to Kumool and Amra'* 
vatl 

27 Hubli Junction to Harihar, 
^ Banawar, Arsikere, Tum- 

kur, aAd Bangaloie, with 
expeditions by rood to the 
temijles at Hullabld, Behar, 
and jaangal, also to the 
hills of Indra-betta and 
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Chandragiri, near Shra- 
- Tana Belagola ^ <i5-{ 

28 By coasting -steamer Iroiu 

Bombay to Batnagiri, Mar- 
magoa Harbour, Karwar, 
Honawar, Mangalore, Caa- 
nannore, Tellicheiry,Mah4, 
Calicut, Beypur, Narakal, 
Cochin, and Tnticotin, with 
an expedition inland from 
Honawar to the Falls of Ger- 
Boppa . ' . 356 

29 Madras through Arcot, Vel- 
^ lore, Jalaap^. Junction to 

BangidiQ^,:i^%tt 
to and My- 

sore; imh-expeditioii by 
road to th;WFI^ >f the 
Oauvery ... . 364 

30 Jalarpet Junction to Salem, 

the Shevaroy Hills, Erode 
Junction for Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore, and the Nilgiri 
Hills .... 378 

31 Madras by the South Indian 

Railway to Chingleput 
Junction, Conjeyeram, Por- 
to Noto, Chidambaram, 
Kombhakonam, Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly, Dindigal, 
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Madura, and Tlnnevelly, 
with excursions by road to ‘ 
Gingi, Kodaikanal, and 
Eutallam, and by rail to 
Pondicherry . .383 

32 Madras to Mahabalipur and 
the Seven Pagodas by 
Canal .... 399 

CEYLON 

Introductory remarks, His- 
toiy, Colombo . 403, 404 

1 Colombo to Handy 406 

2 Colombo to Nuwara Eliya, 

Badulla, and Batticaloa . 408 

3 Colombo to Ratnapura and 

Badulla . . . .411 

4 Colombo to Ratnajmra via 

Panadiira and Nambapane 413 
ft Colombo to Galle, Matara, 
Hambantotta, and Tis- 
samaharama . 414 

6 Colombo to Trincomaloe by 

Negombo, Puttalam, and 
Anuradhapura . . .416 

7 Kandy to Jaffna by Anurad- 

hapura .... 418 

8 Kandy to Trinoomalee (with 

excursion to Pollonaraa) . 422 
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CIECULAB TOUES^ 

BECOHHENDED BT UE8SRB. T. COOK & SON, 


Tour A->-BoiMDAr, Calcutta, 

Delhi, KaraCfii, and back. 

Bombay At the beginning. 

Jubbulpoi'O (Marble Rock a, 

Bte. 1). 

Allahabad . . - ,f !• 

Calcutta, end of Rte. 1 (Ex- 

cursion to Darjeeling, Uie. 
20). 

Benares . . Rte. 1. 

Lucknow . . „ Id. 

Cawnporc . . „ 18. 

Agra, Rte. 9 (Gwalior Rto., 
5 a ; Fatehpiir Sikri, Rte. 9). 

Delhi, Rte. 6; Eutb, etc., 
Rte. 0. 

Amritsar (Golden Temple), 
Rte. 12. 

T^hore, Rte. 12 (Shah Dera, 
Rte. 12). 

Mooltan . Rto. 14. 

Bukkur „ 14. 

Karaclil „ 14. 

Bombay. 

40 days. 2 

Tour B— Bombay, Ahmeda- 
bad, Delhi, Lauoke, Kar- 
achi, and back. 

Bombay. At the beginning. 

Baroda . . . lUe, G. 

Surat ... „ 6. 

Ahmedabad . . „ G. 

Abu Road (Mount Abu) „ 0. 

Marwar, for Jodhpur „ 0. 

Ajinere . . . ,i 0. 

Jeyiwjre . . . „ 6, 

Am, Rte. 9 (Gwalior, Rte. 5 a ; 
Fatehpnr Sikri, Bte. 9), 

Continuation of Route as in 
Tour A. 

27 days.2 

Tour Bombay, Delhi, 
Benares, Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, Poona, and Bombay. 

Bombay to Agra, as in Tour B. 

Cawnpore . . Rte. IS. 


Lucknow . Rte. 10. 

Benares . . m !• 

Patna ... n 1- 

Calcutta,^ end of Rte. 1 (Dar- 
jeeling, Rte. 20). 

Madras . . Rte. 22. 

Poona ... „ 22. 

Bombay. 

45 days. 2 

Tour D— Bombay, Jubbul- 
PORK, DEb^i, Benares, 
Caixjutta, CeyloNj Cali- 
cut, Madras, etc. 

Bombay to Jubbulpore and 
Allahabad, as'in Rte, 1. 
Cawnpore . . Rte. 18. 

Agra, Rte. 9 (Gwalior, Rte. 5 a. ; 

Falehpur Sikri, Rte. 9). 
Jeypore . Rte, 6, 

Alwar ... *1 

Delhi ... „ 6. 

Lucknow . „ 1C. 

Benares. . . n !• 

Calcutta (Daijceling Rto. 20), 
end of Bte. 1. 

Tuticorin Rte. 28. 

Madura . „ 31. 

Tanjore . . n 31. 

Calicut . . „ 28. 

Madras . End of Rte. 22. 
Poona ... ,, 22. 

Bombay. 

G1 days, a 


Tour E— Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, Benares, Delhi, 
Baroda. 


Bombay. 

Madras 

At the beginning. 

Rte. 22. 

Calcutta ( 

Darjcelii 

ig, Bte. 20), 

end of B 

.te. 1. 

Benares 


Bte. 1. 

Lucknow 


II 16. 

Cawnpore 

, - . 

If 18. 

Agra . 


1. 0. 

Delhi . 


II 6. 

Jeypure 

. 

II 6. 


Alwar . 

AJmere . 

Road 

Ahmedabad . 
Baroda . 

Surat 

Bombay. 

is days.a 


Rte. 0. 
0 

„ 0? 
II 6. 
„ 6. 
.1 0. 


Tour P— Bombay (Steamer), 
Tuticorin, Madura, Tan- 
jore, Madras, Poona, and 
back. 

Bombay End of Rte. 1. 

Steamer thence to 
Goa (Steamer) Rtes. 23, 28. 
Calicut (Steamer) Rte. 28. 
Tuticorin . . ,, 28. 

Rail to 

Madura . . . „ 81. 

Tai^joro and TrJehinopoly, 
Rte. 31. 

Jalarpet (Bangalore) Rte. 28. 
Madras End of Rto. 22. 
Poona ... „ 22. 

Bombay 

10 day8.a 


Tour O^Bombay and back.ina 
Karachi, Lahore, Delhi, 
Benares, Jubbulpore. 


Karachi 
Mooltan 
Lahore . 
Amritsar 
Umballa 
Meerut 
Delhi 


Rte. 14. 
I, 14. 
„ 12 . 
,1 12 . 
p 11. 

I, llA. 
0 . 


Agra, Rte. 9 (Gwalior, Rte. 5 a ; 
Fatelipur Sikri, Rte, 9): 


Muttra 
Cawnpore 
Luckno\y 
Benares 
Allahabad . 
Jubbulpore . 
l^ombay. 

88 dayB.2 


Bte. 0. 
18. 
10 . 
1 . 
1. 
1. 


1 Messrs. T. Cook & Son issue tickets for these tours ^d an explanatory pahiplilet. 
(dr their addresses in ^mbay and Calcutta, aec Index and Directory. 

1 2 These figures represent tne shortest limit of days given by Messrs. T. Cook & Son, for 
Biforming tiie journey. 

[India^ b 
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Mia 


Tour and 1)aGk, 

via. Oalicut, MABUBA, 

Madras, etc. 


Bombay 
. Bteamorto 
Calicut (Rail) 
Bi'cnte . 
Madura 

'•j.l?richiiiopoly 
^Tai^m . 
Ghingleput . 
Madras 
Poona . 


End of Rtc. 1. 

Rto! 28. 
» 80. 
31. 

„ 81. 

31. 
„ 31. 

M 22. 

n 22. 


Kalyau 

Bombay 

14 days.A 


22 . 


Tour I--BOMBAV- and back, 
« via JuBBULTORE, Calcutta, 
Benares, Delhi, Baroda, 
etc. 

Bomlmy to Delhi, as in Tour A. 
Delhi to Bombay, „ „ E. 

' 20 dayfl.i 


Tour K->Oolomdo to Bombay. 

Colombo Rte. 38. 

Steamer to 

Tnticorin (Rail) „ 28. 

Madura (Uto. 31) to Bombay, 
as in Tour If. 

Bombay to Calcutta and Delhi, 
09 in Tour A. 

Delhi to Bombay, .as in Tour B. 


46 days.l 


Tour L— Colombo to Bomba V| 
ma Calicut, Madras, Oal- 
cuiTA, Delhi, Jubbulpore. 

Colombo to Madura, as in 
Tour K. 

Madura to Madras, as in Tour 
IL 

Madras to Calcutta (Darjeel- 
ing, Rte. 20), as in Tour E. 

Calcutta to Delhi, as in Tour E. 

Alwar . . . Rte. C. 

Agra to Bombay (reversed), as 
in Tour A. 

40 tlays.i 

Tour M— Colombo to Bom- 
bay, via Calicut, Madras, 
Bombay, Allahabad, Bkn- 
AKB8, Delhi, Baroda. 

Colombo to Calicut, as in Tour 
K. 

Calicut to Bombay, as in Tour 

H. 

Bomliay to Delhi, as in Tour 
A. 

Delhi to Bombay as in Tour 

E« 

43 days.i 

Tour N— CoiDMBo to Bombay, 
vU Calicut, Madras, Bom- 
lUY, KARACHI) Lahore, 
Calcutta, Allahabad, and 
Bombay. 

Colombo to Bombay, as in 
Tour II. 


Bombn^r to Sonwlll, 88 In 

Tour G. 

Karachi to Calcutta (reversed), 
as in Tour A. 

Calcutta to Bombay, as in 
Tour A. 

58 days. 

Detour to Hyderabad (Dec- 
can), Rte. 25, can be .loined to 
Tours C.D.E.F.H.K.M.N. 
Detour to Bangalore and 
Mysore, Rte. 29, can be 
Joined to Tours G,D.B.F.H. 
K.L.M.N. 

Detour to the NlMrls, Rtc. 
30, can be joined to Tours 

D. RH.K.L.M.N. 

Detour to Lahore, Bte. 12, 

can bo joined to Tours 
C.D.E.I.K.L.M. 

Detour to Quetta (ibr Kan- 
dahar), Rtc. 15, can be joined 
to Tours A.B.U.N. 

Detour to Peshawar, Rtc. 
18, can bo joined to Tours 
A.B.G.N. 

Detour to Gaya. Rte. 1, can 
be joined to Tours A.C.D. 

E. I.K.L.M. 

Detour to Gwalior, Rte. 5a, 
can be joined to Tours A. B. 
C.D.R.G.I.K.L.M.N. 
Detour to Bljapur, Bte. 24, 
can be joined to ToiU's B.D. 
K.P.IT.K.L.M.JSr. 

Detour to Assam and Bra- 
mahputra River, Rtes. 20a 
and 20 b. 


1 These figures roprcsonl the shortest limit of days given by Messrs. T. Cook & Son for 
performing the journey. 



INTRODUCTORY INFORMATION 


English Language 

A TRIP to India is no longer a formidable journey or one that 
requires very special preparation. The Englishman who undertakes ft 
merely passes from one portion of the British Empire to another. The 
hotel tout who on arrival worries him on board the steamer does his 
worry in English ; at the hotel every one speaks English'; and the 
pedlars who sit in long lines in the verandah importune him to buy 
in the same language. In the shops he will find expensive but very 
good articles for all ordinary requirements, and will be attended by a 
person speaking English fluently. 

Railways 

Each railway company publishes an elaborate time-table and list of 
fares. In Bombay, the Indian A,B,0. Guide and the Indian Railway 
Travellers^ Guide^ and in Calcutta, Newman’s Indian Bradsha/Wy give 
good maps, an<i the railway routes for all India, besides steamer routes 
and short notices of the most important places usually visited by 
travellers. The Railway Companies in India do much for the comfort 
of travellers throughout the country. Every 1st and 2d class com- 
partment is provided with a lavatory, and the seats, which are unusually 
deep, are so arranged as to form coaches at night. There are refresh- 
ment rooms at frequent intervals, and some of them are very well 
managed and supplied. The Station-masters are particularly civil and 
obliging, and, as a rule, are most useful to travellers in providing 
ponies, conveyances, or accommodation at out-of-the-way stations if 
notice is given them beforehand ; they will also receive letters 
addressed to thMr care, — this is often a convenience to travellers. 

Season for visit to India 

The season for a pleasant visit to the plains of India lies between 
15th November and 10th March, but in the $anjab these dates may 
be slightly extended ; then, however, the heat be found trying 
at the ports of arrival and departure. October and April are as trying 
months as any in the year, much more so than July, August, and 
September, when rain cools the atmosphere. 
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India 


Clothing 

Not very long ago it was tliought essential to have a special outfit 
prepared for a jourijey to India. This is scarcely the case now. 

For the Voyage a few warm clothes for the northern part 
^and thin ones for the Red Sea and Arabian Sea are required. As 
regards the lighter clothes, a man will find it convenient to have a 
very thin suit of cloth or grey flannel for day, and a thin black coat 
for dinner. It is not necessary to dress for dinner on board ship. 

A lady cannot do better than provide herself with thin skirts of 
tussore-silk or some such material, and thin flannel or silk shirts. 
Shoes with indijirrubber aoles are the best for the deck, as they afford 
^ood foothold when the vessel is unsteady. 

On Baggage^daySf which occur once a week, boxes marked wanted on 
voyage may be brought up from the hold, and suitable clothes taken 
out or stowed away according to the temperature and weather. 

For a winter tour in the plains of India, a traveller requires 
similar clothing to that which he would wear in the spring or autumn 
in England, but in addition he must take very wami wintef wraps. 
A man should have a light overcoat in wliich he can ride, and a warm 
long ulster for night travelling or in the early morning. A lady, be- 
sides a jacket and shawl, should have a very thin dust-cloak, and a loose 
warm cloak to wear in a long drive before the sun rises, or to sleep 
ill at night when roughing it. Tourists should remember that the 
evening dews arc so heavy as to absolutely wet the outer garment, the 
nights and mbrnings are quite cold, and yet the middle of the day is 
always warm, sometimes very hot, so that the secret of dressing is to 
begin the day in things that can be thrown off as tlie heat increases. 

In Bombay and Calcutta, and, in fact, all along the coast and 
in the south of the peninsula, much thinner clothing is required. 
Cool linen suits for men, and very thin dresses for ladies, also Karkee 
riding and shooting-suits, can be got cheaper and better in India than 
in England. Linen and underclothing for at least three weeks should 
be taken, — with less the traveller on arrival may be inconvenienced, or 
even detained' until his board-ship clothes are washed. The Indian 
washermen, though not as bad as they used to be, destroy things rather 
rapidly. Winter clothing will be necessary if it is intended to visit 
the hill-Btations. Flannel or woollen underclothing and sleeping 
garments and a “cholera belt” are strongly recommended. 

Th6 hospitality of India involves a considerable amount of dining 
out, and therefore a lady, unless she intends to eschew society, should 
be provided with several evening dresses. Riding-breeches or trousers 
fo|;,ifii|pn, and riding-habits for ladies should not be forgotten. 

;\|iA‘good sun hat is an essential. * Tlie Tcrai Jmt (two soft felt bats 
other) might suffice for the coolest months, but 
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even in cold *^eatlier the midday sun in India is dangerous, and it is 
tlierefore advisable to wear a cork or pith helmet, which is lighter and 
better ventilated, and affords better protection from the sun than the 
Terai, and Is indispensable in real hot weather. Many London hatters 
Iiave a large choice of sun-hats and helmets for l^ies as well as men. 
The Sola or pith hats are very light, but brittle and sooii spoilt by rain ; 
they can be bought in India very cheaply. A thick white umbrella 
also a necessary, especially for a lady, and a straw hat for the cool hours 
of the morning and evening will be found a great convenience. 

Travellers in Ceylon will seldom require anything but the thinnest 
of clothing, except in the mountains, where the temperature becomes 
proportionately cooler as he ascends. At Kandy he may often require 
a light overcoat, and at Nuwara Eliya waiA wraps and underclothing 
are necessary. 

Bedding 

Every traveller who contemplates a tour must on arrival in India 
provide himself with some bedding. Except at the best hotels, 
there is cither no bedding at all or there is the chance of its being 
dirty. The minimum equipment is a pillow and two cotton wadded 
quilts {Ra'aU\ one to sleep on, the other as a coverlet The ready- 
made ones aie usually very thin, but they can be got to order of any 
thickness. To these should be added a pillow case, cheai) calico sheets, 
and a blanket. A rough waterpioof cover to wrap the bedding in must 
not be omitted, or the first time the bedding is carried any distance by a 
culi or packed on a pony it may be very much dirtied. A water- 
proof sheet is a very valuable addition to the bedding, but cannot be 
called an absolute necessity for a shoi*t tour. Without such a modest 
supply of covering as is here indicated, a traveller may at any time hav<» 
to spend a night shivering in the cold, which would probably result in 
an attack of ague. An india-rubber hot-water bottle takes up very 
little room and will often be found very handy. 

Travelling Servants 

A good travelling servant, a native who can speak English, is indis- 
pensable, but should on no account be engaged without a good personal 
character or the recommendation of a trustworthy agent. Such a 
servant is necessary not only to wait on his master at hotels, dak 
bungalows, and even in piivate houses, where without him he would 
be but poorly served ; but in a hundred different ways when travelling 
by tail or otherwise, and as an interpreter and go-between when dealing 
with natives. Having ascertained beforehamk from his agent the fair 
wages which his servant ought to be paid, the master should take cate 
to come to some definite arrangement with lioni before engaging him. 
If the servant proves satisfactory, it is the custom to make him a small 
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present before parting witli him. The same remarks apply to a lady's 
ayah. Madras ayahs though exjjensivc arc considered the best If 
the traveller hfis friends ‘‘ up country^” it is well to write beforolwind 
and ask them to engage a servant for lum, and to send him to meet 
his master at the port of arrival. Up-country ” servants are often 
cheaper and more leliablo than those to be met with on the coast. 

Hotels 

He who expects to And good hotels in India, up to the European 
standard of excellence, will be disappointed. At the best they arc 
inditferciit At all the chief towns large airy rooms can be procured, 
but the traveller will not be properly waited upon unless he brings a 
servant of his own with him- He should give notice beforehand of his 
intended arrival, as the hotels are often crowded in the tourist season. 

Dak Bungalows 

With regard to dak bungalows (travellers’ rest-houses established 
by Qovenmient), it is advisable, if possible, to make some inquiries 
beforehand os to their accommodation. In some cases tlie keeper in 
charge has facilities for procuring food, in others the traveller has to 
bring provisions with him, and in some D.Bs. there are neither servants 
nor provisions. » Rooms cannot be retained beforehand — the first 
comer has tlie preference. After occupying a D.B. for twenty-four 
hours the traveller must give place, if necessary, to the next comer. 

Rest-Houses 

The Rest-House of Ceylon is more like an hotel than the Dak 
Bungalow in India, in that it is more frequently furnished with 
bedding and linen, and food is generally provided. 

Food 

As a rule, the food in India is not good. The meat^ with exception 
of buffaloes’ hump, is lean and tough, and the fowls are skinny and 
small. Bread is fairly good ; but milk and butter it is usually well to 
avoid, owing to the promiscuous manner in which the cows feed. 
Typhoid fever, which of late years has been considerably on the 
increase, is thought by some authorities to be spread by the milk, 
which, as is well known, is very sensitive to contagion. 

It is necessary for every traveller to be provided with a Tiffin-basket^ 
which should contain some simple fi.ttings, and ahvays kept furnished with 
potted meats, biscuits, some good spirit and soda-water, which is good and 
cheap in India ; added to this an Etiia will be found a great convenience. 

Sport 

ISo attempt is here made to give advice to sportsmen, though some 
spiting localities have ^^becn indic^d. The equipment fur these 
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amuseraents vary from day to day, and each man must best know his 
own wants. Large-game shooting is a very expensive amusement and 

takes time. It is very doubtful if any one imacquaiutod with India 
would succeed, unless be had introductions to men who would put him 
in the way of making a fair start. 

Small-game shooting, with an occasional shot at an antelope, is an 
easier matter. Such sport could often bo got at very small cost by spend- j 
ing a night or tw^o at some wayside railway station not near a cantonment 
where there is a waiting-room or a travellers' bungalow. Near can- 
tonments the ground is always too much shot over to afford good sport. 
Firearms arc subject to a heavy duty when brought into the country. 

Books ^ 

A traveller who would appreciate what he sees on his journey and 
enjoy it in au intelligent manner must have some books of reference, 
and yet bow few carry even one. 

The three ^ following vull well repay their cost : — 

(а) The Indian Em'pirey its People^ History , and Products^ by Sir 
W. W. Hunter (Trubiicr & Co.) 

(б) History of Indian and Eastern Architect are, by James Fergusson 
(John Murray). 

(c) A Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases, by Sir Henry Yule 
and Arthur 0. Buniell (John Murray). 

Besides the above, it is most desirable for a stranger to India to 
have a simple guide to the language, this he will find in How to Speak 
Hindustani, by E. Kogers, Is. (Allen & Co.) 

The following books will also bo found both interesting and 
instructive : Asiatic Studies, by Sir Alfred Lyall, 1 vol. ; Industrial 
Alts of India, by Sir George Bird wood (Chapman) ; ArchaioL Suro, (f 
West of India, by James Burgess (Trubner) ; A Shm't History of India, 
by Tall)oys Wheeler, 1 vol. ; A History of the Indian Mutiny, by Home ; 
Ancient aiul Mtdioival India, by Mrs. Manning, 2 vols. ; Indian 
Wisdom, by Sir Monier Williams, 1 vol. ; Seta, Tara, Tippoo Sultaun, 
and A Noble Queen, by Meadows Taylor. 

Intending visitors to Ceylon are strongly recommended to study 
the account of that island by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., 
2 vols., 8vo (Longman), 1859. It has never yet been superseded. 
Sir Monier Williams’s Buddhism, 1 vol., 8vo (Murray), 1889. 

The PresbrvatioIt of Ancient Monuments 

The striking architectural monuments of India — Hindu and 

^ The titles of the first two hooks state fairly their contents. Fergussoii’s 
illustrations alone are invaluable to a tiuveller. In Yule’s Glossary there is 
a wealth of learning the title-page alone would not lead an inquirer to expect, 
and it opens up glimpses of the livea led by our l^ui^opean predecessors in the 
East which cannot fail to attract any one who follows in their footsteps. 
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M6hSt^modaii-*-mufit largely attract tlie attention of the touriet^ and 
the means, or rather want of means, taken for their pi'eservation 
must be a subject of frequent remark. Partly under outside pressure, 
QovemiTient has made various attempts at conservation, but being 
(jarried out through the engineering staff of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, — the officers of which have not necessarily any intimate knowledge 
4 of architecture, — their work has too frequently been seriously injurious 
to the monuments to be repaired. Lamentable examples of tins 
mischievous policy are numerous. What has been wanted is the 
guidance of the trained architect who would strictly confine himself to 
the work of pre8crvatio7i and eschew everything of the nature of restor- 
ation, which some engineers have been too fond of. Were this done 
in connection with the Arclueological Survey, the monuments of India 
hiight be rationally conserved at a minimuiu of outlay. The Govern- 
ment of India carried on for many years an Arclunological Survey, alto- 
gether dissociated from any conservation of the architectural monuments, 
with which it concerned itself little, if at all, but rather with the 
identification of ancient sites, coins, dates, and relics of long-forgotten 
times, interesting chiefly to the savant. A few years ago a change 
in this respect was attempted, and a careful survey of the monumental 
remains at Jaunpur, Badaun, Fatehpur-Sikri, etc., was begun; but the 
surveys were again reduced in 1889, and only one architectural assist- 
ant and a few native draftsmen were retained in Upper India. Were 
this department officered by competent architects in the Panjab, Bengal, 
and Rajputana,* who could authoritatively advise Goveniment on 
questions of conservation, the safety of the monuments would be 
insured, as well as the survey. In Southern and Western India, if we 
except Bijapur, w'hich .seems to have been wholly handed over to the 
P. W. engineer, the monuments have generally been treated with 
(ioiisideratioii, but many have been too much neglected. 

Voyage prom Enquand to Poet Said, and through the Suez 
Canal to Aden, Qalle, Bombay 

It is not possible to make any general recoiumendabiou as to the 
line of steamers by which a traveller should engage his passage to India — 
each of the well-established lines has its special advantages ; they differ 
in their ports of departure, their ports of destination, and the places 
they call at on the way. 

The cost of the passage varies considerably. Particular communities 
and professions patronise certain lines, most persons desiring to travel 
in ships in which they are likely to find themselves amongst genial 
^mpanions. An intending traveller cannot do better than apply to 
M^rs. Thos, Cook & Son for advice. Their knowledge of the 
, y^JSfous lines will enable them to give practical assistance, and to select 



a ahip suitablo for each elaas of applicants Thein LonSoh offices are 
at Ludgate Circus, Charing Gross, and 36 Piccadilly, W. ’ 

The comfort of the voyage depends much on the choice of the shipi 
and the cabin. The largest ships, as having less motion and more 
room on deck, are usually preferable to smaller ones. The cabin 
should be as near the centre of the ship as possible. In going through 
the Red Sea to India the cabins on tlie port side are the best, as they j 
do not get heated by the afternoou sun. On the return voyage the 
cabins on the starboard side are better, but the difference is not 
material. On going on board it is well to secure a seat at table at 
once, with friends, or in whatever place is most desired, as after the 
first day at sea, when seats have been arranged, it is difficult to make a 
change ; the best seats are allotted to the first occupants, or to those 
who first place their cards there. 

It is usual to give at least 10s. as a fee to the cabin steward, and 10s, 
to the one who waits on you at table. The doctor also is fce*d by those 
who put themselves under his care. Going by sea from England, through 
the Bay of Biscay, the saving in j)oint of money, as compared with the 
expense of the overland route across the Continent of Europe is about 
jB 15. It involves much" less trouble, and little or no risk of losing 
baggage. To those who have not before seen Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
Suez Canal, the voyage is not without objects of interest. Between the 
Channel and these places there is seldom much to be seen. The first 
place sighted is generally Oape La Hagrue, or Ho^ue, on the E. coast 
of Cotentin in France, off which, on the 19th of May 1692 Admiral 
Russell, afterwards Earl of Oxford, defeated De Tourville, and sunk or 
burned 1 C French nien-of-war. Then Cape Finisterre {finis terree), a 
promontory on the W. coast of Galicia in Spain, and in N, lat. 42® 64', 
and W. long. 9® 20', will probably be seen, off which Anson defeated 
the French fleet in 1747, The next land sighted will be, perhaps, 
Cape Roca, near Lisbon, and then Cape St. Vincent in N. lat. 37® 3', 
W. long. 8® 5 9', at the S.W. corner of the Portuguese province Algarve, 
off which Sir G. Rodney, on the ICth January 1780 defeated the 
Spanish fleet, and Sir J. Jervis won his earldom on the 14th of 
February 1797, and Nelson the Bath, after taking the S, Josef and 
the S. Nicholas of 112 guns each. This cape has a fort* upon it, 
and the white cliffs, 160 feet high, are honeycombed by the waves, 
which break with great violence upon them. Just before entering the 
Straits of Gibraltar, Cape Traflaligar will also probably he seen in N. 
lat 36° 9', W. long. 6® 1', immortalised by Nelson's victory of the 
2lBt of October 1805. Qlbraltar comes next in sight, and the distances 
between England and it and the remaining halting-places 'will be seen 
in the following tabic extracted from the pocket-book published by 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigatioii Company. This little 
book, costing only 2s., cannot be too highly recommended to all travellers 
from England passing through the Suez Canal. 
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G-IBRALTAB. — To see tliis moat reniarkalile place properly, it would 
be requisite to leave the steamer and wait lor the next. As the steamers 
never stop for more than 4 hours, passengers rarely find time for any- 
thing beyond a walk in the town and lower fortifications. This is a 
good place to buy tobacco, as there is no duty and it is cheap. There 
are steamers from Gibraltar two or three times a week to Tangiers, 
Gibraltar was reckoned as one of the Pillars of Hercules, the other 
being Ahyla, now Apes^ Hilh Gibraltar was taken from the Spaniards 
in 711 A.D. by Tarik ibn Zayad, from whom it was called Jabal al 
Tarik = Gibraltar ; and it was retaken 1309 ; and not finally wrested 
the Moors till 1603. In 1704 it was taken by the English and 
sustained many sieges by French and Spaniards between 1704 and 1779, 
when they commenced the memorable siege which lasted 4 years, and 
ended by the repulse oT the combined fleets of France and Spain by 
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the goFiieon under Qeneral Elliott. Since that time it haa remained 
an unconteeted possession of the English. 

The Eock of Gibraltar first comes in sight at the distance of .about 
10 m. Bounding Point Camero^ and breasting Europe Point, the 
spacious but exposed bay 6 m. wide and 10 in. deep is entered. The 
defensive strength of the place is not at once perceptible. Two tiers of 
batteries are concealed in galleries hewn out of the rock half-way up, 
or lie so near to the sea-line that they are hidden by the vessels moor^ 
around. Gibraltar is a vast rocky promontory, which on the N. side 
rises in a perpendicular precipice 1200 ft. high, and ascends in the 
centre to 1408 ft. It is 3 m. in length, and from J in. to | m. in breadth. 
It is joined to the mainland by a low sandy isthmus, 1 1 m. in length. 
On all sides but the W. it is steep and rugged, but on tliat side there 
is a general slope from 200 to 300 ft. from the rock down to the sea. 
On this side the eye catches three high points : N. is the Book Oun, 
or Wolf’s Crag, 1337 ft. ; in the centre the Upper Signal Station, 
or El Haoho, 1256 ft. high ; and S. is O’Hara’s Tower, 1408 ft. 
Here the rock descends to Windmill Hill Flats, a level plateau J 
in, long, which ends in a still lower plateau from 100 to 50 ft. above 
the sea, called Europa Flats. The new mole, landing-place, and dock- 
yard are on the W. of O’Hara’s Tower. 

Passports are rigidly exacted on landing from all but British subjects, 
and sketching is, under all circumstances, strictly prohibited. The 
hours of gun-fire vary according to the time of year, but are easily 
ascertained ; a few minutes later all gates are shut and not opened 
again till sunrise. 

Walk or drive up Main Street as far as the Alameda, where the 
band plays ; it was the parade-ground until 1814, when Sir George Don 
made a garden of it, and it is now really lovely. Notice a column 
brought from the ruins of Lepida, surmounted by a bust of the Duke of 
Wellington, also a bust of Qeneral Elliott, the hero of the great siege. 
Half-Wciy is the Exchange, containing a commercial library, with the 
Club House to the W., and the King’s Arms Hotel to the E. The 
English Cathedral Church of tlic Holy Trinity, built in the Moorish 
style in 1832, stands near the centre of the town. Returning through 
the South Port Gate, look at the^ dockyard, and passing by the South 
Barracks,. take the lower of two roads to Europa Point, N.E. of which 
is another range of barracks. Beyond these, on the E. shore, is the 
summer residence of the Governors, called “The Cottage,” built by 
General Fox. The Governor’s official residence in South Port St^t, 
which is still called “ The Convent,” once belonged to Franciscan friars. 

Those remaining several days will have time to explore the Heights 
and fortifications, for which purpose an order from the military secre- 
tary is necessary. From the Rock Gun thers is a fins view of the 
Ronda Mountains and the Sierra Nevada ; the Moorish Csstle is on 
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the \<^ay (746 a,D.); under a massive tower, called the Torre de 
Omenaga, are some well-constructed tanks ; and beyond, the wonderful 
galleiies excavated by convict labour. At the SifiTnal H0US6 refresh- 
ments can be obtained, end from it is a noble view, which includes the 
Atlas Mountains, Ceuta, and Barb/iry, ending with the Bay of Tangiers, 

Between Rock Gun and *0'Hara's Tower live a few monkeys, which 

are jealously protected. S. of the Signal Station, and 1100 ft. above 
the sea, is the celebrated St. MichaeVs Cave, open twice a week ; an 
entrance only C ft wide leads into a hall 200 ft. long and 60 ft high 
8upj)orted by stalactite pillars like Gothic arches. Beyond are smaller 
caves, wliich have been traversed to a distance of 288 ft In Windmill 
Hill are the four Genista caves, where many bones of men and animals 
have been discovered. 

* Beyond the Land Port Gate is a causeway leading into Si)ain, with 
the sea on the left, and the Inundation,” a sheet of water so-called, 
on the right. Beyond these is the North Front, where are the ceme- 
tery, the cricket-ground, find the I’ace-course. The eastern beach, called 
“ Ramsgate and Margate,” is the general afternoon resort. Across the 
isthmus is a line of English sentries, then the Neutral Ground, and then 
the Spanish sentries. 6 m. from Gibraltar is a small hill, oix the top of 
which is the town of S, Roque, aud 1 ni. beyond the ruins of the 
ancient city of Carteia ijre passed. 4 ni. from S. Roque is an inn, 
and then a ride through the cork woods of about 4 in. brings the 
visitor to the Convent of Almorainia and the Long Stables. 10 m. 
from Gibraltar by land, aud beyond the rivers Guadarauqiic and 
Palmone.s, is the town of Algesira**, where tliere is good anchorage, 
and steamers to various ports in Sjiain. 

Malta. — On the way from Gibraltar to Malta, Algiers may possibly 
be seen, its vvliite buildings stretcliing like a triangle with its base on 
the sea, and the fipex on higher ground. Cape Fez, and the promon- 
tory of the Seven Capes, jagged, irregular headlands, are pa»ssed on the 
starboard side, also Cape Bon, the most northern point of Africa, and 
the Island of Pantellaria, the ancient Cossyra, between Cape Bon and 
Sicily. It is 8 in. long, volcanic, and rises to a height of more than 
2000 ft There is a town of the same name near the sea-shore, on tlie 
western slope, where there is much cultivation. It is used by the 
Italians as a penal settlement, aud is rather Biiialler than Gozo. The 
Maltese group of islands consii-ts of Qozo, Comino, and Malta, and 
stretches from N.W. to S.E., the total distance from Sail Dimitri, the 
most W. point of Gozo, to Ras Benhisa, the most S. part of Malta, 
lieing about 25 m. From the nearest point of Gozo to Sicily is 65 m., 
aud Africa is 187 in. distant from Malta. 

Malta lies in N. lat. 36" 53' 49", K long. 14" 30' 28" It is 17 
in. long and 8 broad. •Its area, togt^tlier with that of Gozo, is 116 
Bq:^m., and the population of the three islands is about 150,000. It 
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is a ealcMKons mlc, tW highest pidnt 590 fb above the aearleyeh 
Towards the S. it ends in |trecipitous difib. It has a barren appear*' 
ance, but there are many fertile gardens and fields, endosed in high 
walls, where fine oranges, grapes, and figs, and other crops, returning 
from thirty to sixty fold, are grown. The Maltese language is a mix* 

tare of Arabic and Italian, blit most of tho townspeople have sufficient 

knowledge of Italian to transact business in that tongue. The port of 
Malta is situated somewhat to the E. of the centre of the northern 
shore of the island. It consists of two fine harbours, separated by the 
narrow promontory called Mount Xiberras, or Sciberras. The western 
or quarantine harbour, protected by Fort Tigrna on the W., is calleS 
Marsamuaoatta ; the other is Valetta, or the great harbour, — it is 
there that the men-of-war are moored. The entrance to the great 
harbour is protected on the W. by Fort St. Elmo at the end of^ 
Sciberras, and on the E. by Fort Ricasoli, both very formidable. At 
Fort St. Elmo is one of the finest lighthouses in the Mediterranean. 
The great harbour runs away into numerous creeks and inlets, in which 
are the dockyard, victualling-yard, and arsenal, all of which could be 
swept by the guns of St. Angrelo, which is a fort behind St. Elmo, 
'fhe mail steamers arc moored in the quarantine harbour, and the 
charge for landing is one shilling for a boat, which will carry four 
people. On landing, a long flight of stops is ascended to the Strada 
San Marco, which leads to the principal street, Strada Keale, 
m. long, in the town of Valetta, so-called from Jean de la Valette, 
Grand Master of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who built it 
after the Turkish armament sent against Malta by Sultan Sulaiman H. 
had been rei)ulse(l. The foundation stone was laid on the 28th of 
March 1566, and the whole town, designed by one architect, Girolamo 
Cassar, w’^as completed in May 1571. On the E. side of the great 
harbour is the town called Citta Vitloriosa. 

Left of the Strada Realc is St. John’s Cathedral, a remarkable 
cburcli, both historically and Jirchitecturally, designed by Cassar. 
The lioor is paved with slabs bearing the arms of scores of knights 
who have been interred in this church. In the first chapel on the 
right, the altar-piece represents the beheading of John the Baptist, and 
is by M. Angelo Caravaggio. In the next chapel, which belonged to 
the Portuguese, are the monuments of Manoel Pinto and Grand Master 
Manoel de Vilhena, which latter is of bronze. The third, or Spanish 
chapel, has the monuments of Grand Masters Perollos and N. Cotoncr, 
and two others. The fourth chapel belonged to the Proven 9 als. The 
fifth chapel is sacred to the Virgin, and here arc kept the town keys 
taken from the Turks. On the left of the entrance is a bronze monu- 
ment of Grand Master Marc Antonio Sondadario. The first chapel on 
the left is the sacristy. The secctid chapel belonged to the Austrians, 
the third to Italians, and here are pictures, ascribed to Caravaggio, of 
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St, Jerome and Mary Magdalene. The fourth ia the French chapel, 
the filth the Bavarian, and hence a staircase descends to the crypt, 
where are the sarcophagi of the first Grand Master who ruled in Mdta, 
L’Isle Adam, and of La Yalette and others. 

The Governor’s Palace, formerly the Grand Master’s, close to the 

Strad& K^ak, d, noble ranpte of btiildinge, containing marble-paved 

corridors and staircase, and many portraits, ami armed figures carrying 
the shields of all the Governors from the first Grand Master to the 
present day. The armoury is full of interesting relics, including the 
original deed granted to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem by Pope 
Pascal II. in 1126, and the deed when they left Rhodes in 1522. The 
Library, close to the Palace, contains 40,000 volumes, and some Plice- 
nician and Roman antiquities. The highest battery commands a fine 
view of both harbours and of the fortifications. There are several statues 
of Grand Masters and Governors in the walk on the ramparts. The 
Opera House,' the Bourse, the Courts of Justice, once the Auberge 
d’Auvergne, and the Clubs (the Union Club was the Auberge de 
Provence), and the statues of L’Isle Adam and La Valette, are all in 
the Strada Reale. Tlie Auberge d’ltalie is now the engineer’s office ; 
the Auberge de Castille has become the headquarters of the Artillery ; 
the Auberge de Franco, in the Strada Mezzodi, is now the house of the 
Comptroller of Military Stores ; and the Auberge d’Aragou is where 
the General of the Garrison resides. The Auberge d’AlJemagnc was 
removed in order to erect St. Paul’s Church on its site. The Anglo- 
Bavarian Auberge is the headquarters of the regiment stationed at St. 
Elmo. The Military Hospital has the largest room in Europe, 480 
ft long, erected in 1628 by Grand Master Vasconcelos. Below the 
Military Hospital is the Civil Hospital for Incurables, founded by 
Caterina Scappi in 1046. Where the Strada Mercanti joins the Strada 
S. Giovanni a large hook may be observed, which fonnerly served as 
the Pillory. For further information consult the Guide to Malta, 
included ill Murray’s Handbook to the Mediterranean. The island on 
which the Quarantine House stands was captured by the Turks in 1565. 
The Parleftario there is a long, narrow room near the anchorage, divided 
by a barrier, where tlie gold and silver filigree-work, the cameos, brace- 
lets and brix>ches in mosaic, and other bijouterie for which Malta is 
famous arc sold. Maltese lace and silk embroidery should be bought 
under the advice of an expert, for the vendors in general demand 
extravagant prices. In the wall of a house in Strada Strella and Strada 
Britannica is a stone with an Arabic inscription, dated Thursday 16th 
Shaban 569 A«H.s=2lBt March 1174 A.D., for which see Journal Boy. 
Ae. Soc. vol. vi. p. 173. 

Five m. beyond the landing-stairs is the Governor’s country Palace 
cj S« Antonio, where is a lovely garden with creepers of astonishing 
beauty, and cypresses 40 R. high, as well as many luxuriant orange 
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trees. About J m. farther to the S.W, is Oltta Vecohia, which 
stands on a ridge from 200 to 300 ft high, affording a view over nearly 
the whole island. There is a fine church here, St. Paul’s ; near it are 
some curious catacombs. This is all that it is possible to sec during the 
short stay steamers usually make, but those who have more leisure can 

visit St. Paul’s Bay at tlie N.W. extremity of the island, with the 

statue of bronze erected on an islet at the mouth of the bay. Also 
the Carthaginian or Phoenician ruins at Ohem, properly Hajar 

Kaim, ‘‘ upright stone,” near the village of CasjJ Creiuli, 1 J hour’s drive 
from Valetta. These ruins, excavated in 1839, consist of walls of large 
stones fixed upright in the ground, forming small enclosures, connected 
with one another by passages, and all contained within one large enclos- 
ure. The building is thought to have been a temple of Baal and^ 
Astarte. The main entrance is on the S.S.E., and a passage leads from 
it into a court, on the left of which is an altar, with the semblance 
of a plant nulely sculptured on it. Similar remains are found in other 
parts of Malta and hi Cozo. 

Malta is said to have been occupied by the Phoenicians in 1500 b.c., 
and by the Greeks in 750 n.c. The Carthaginians got possession of it 
in 500 B.C., and the Romans took it after the sea-fight of Piitatia in 
215 B.O. Tlie Qotbs and Vandals invaded it iu 420 a.d. Tn 520 a.d. 
Belisariua made it a province of the Byzantine Empire, the Moslems 
coTKjuered it in 730 a n., and Count Roger, the Norman, captured it in 
MOO A.D. Tt then passed to Louis IX., to the Count of Anjou, and to 
the Kings of Castile, and then to Cbarles V,, who gave it, in 1530, to 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. On 18th May 1565 
the Turks attacked St. Elmo, St, Angelo, and Sanglca, but the siege was 
raised on the 8th of September (see Major Whitworth Porter’s History 
of the Knights of Malta, Longmans, 1858). The Knights had their own 
mint, fleet, and army, and accredited ambassadors to foreign Courts. 
In the archives are letters from Henry VIIT,, Charles TI., and Anne, 
addressed to tliem as piinces. On the 7tli of September 1792 the 
French Directory commanded the Order to be annulled, and seized all 
its French possessions. On the 7th of June 1798 Bonaparte arrived 
with a fleet of 18 ships of the line, 18 frigates, and 600 transports, 
and Malta was surrendered. A tree of liberty was planted before the 
Palace, the decorations of the Knights were burned, and the churches, 
palaces, and charitable houses at Valetta and Citta Vccchia were 
pillaged. On the 2d of September 1798, when the French tried to 
pull down the decorations in the Cathedral, a general revolt took 
place, and Nelson sent Captain Alexander John Ball with a frigate to 
aid the Maltese, and himself blockaded Valetta. The French were 
reduced to such extremities that a rat sold for Is. 7d., and on the 5th 
of September 1800 their commAnder, Genefttl Vaubois, surrendered. 
Over the main guard-room in St. George’s Square is written ; 
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^ ‘ Maguae ot iiivictse Britanniae 
Mcliteusium amor et Europas vox 
lias insulas confirmat a.d. 1814.” 

Eoyw, Port Said, and the Suez Canal. — The land about 
Port Said is so low, that the approach to the harbour would be difficult 
were it not for a lighthouse 160 ft. high, built of concrete, which 
stands on the sea-shore to the right of the harbour close to the W. 
mole, and shows an electric light flashing every 20 seconds, and visible 
20 m. off. The harbour is formed by two breakwaters, 1600 yards 
apart, built of concrete, the western 2726 yards long, the eastern 1962 
yards long. A red light is shown at the end of the W. mole, and a 
green one at the end of the E. The depth of water at the entrance is 
30 ft. Since the works were begun, the sea has receded J m., and a 
'bank lias formed to the N.W. of the entraiu;e, having only 4 to 5 
fathoms water on it, and it increases, being caused by a current whicli 
sets along the shore, and meeting the sea rolling in from the N., is 
forced hiuik, and dc])Osits its silt. Inside the W. jetty another bank 
is forming, and extends 100 ft. every year. In 1874 the channel 
was dredged out lu December to 29 ft., and by February 1875 it had 
lilled again to 25 ft. Port Said town is modern, and most unin- 
viting, and consists mainly of wooden houses, chiefly low cafes and 
gamblijig-bouses, with some shops ; it is a very important coaling-station. 
Opposite the anchorage on the Marina is the French office, where pilots 
are got, and where they take a note of the ship’s draught, breadth, 
length, and tonnage. In this office there is a wooden plan of the 
canal, along which wooden pegs, with flags, are placed, showing the 
exact position of every vessel passiiig lli rough the canal. The Arab 
i[uarter lies to the W., and contains over 6600 souls aiuV’a moscpie. 
The Place de Lesseps in the centre of this ([uarter has a garden, 
and some houses of a better sort. The streets swarm with flies, and 
mosqi^itoes also are numerous. 

The Canal, ^ opened in 1870, is in round numbers 100 ni. in 
lengtli, and as far as Tsinailia, that is for about 42 m., it runs due N. 
and S. It then bends to the E. for about 35 m., and is again almost 
straight for the last 20 rn. 

The following are the dimensions of the canal (see HandhooJc of 
Egypt). 

Width at water-line, where banks arc low . . 328 ft. 

„ in deep cuttings * . 190 „ 

,, at base 72 „ 

Depth 26 „ 

Slope of bank at water-line 1 in 5 ; near base 1 in 2. 

Every few m. there is a gare, or station, and a siding with signal 
posts, by which the traffic is regulated according to the block system 

^ * JPor a history of the canal, see Handbook of Egypt^ John Murray, 
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hy hoisting hladk hfldls. Everjr year the navigation is rendered easier 
by the constraction of additionid sidings. Traffic is carried on through 
tho canal at night by the aid of electric light Yessels must not 
move iastor than 6 m, au hour. 

On the W. of the canal, as far as A1 Kantarah (the Bridge), that 
is for about one-fourth of the ivay, there is a broad expanse of water, 

called LflJsd Mai^alab, and for the rest of the distance to the W., mi 

the whole distance m the E., a sandy desert, on which foxes, jackals, 
hyenas, and, it is said, occasionally even lions, wander at night 21 nt, 
or 34 kil., from Kantarah, and 20 m. from Port Said, the old Felusiao 
brancli of the Nile is crossed, and 8 m. to the S.E. are the ruins of the 
ancient city of Pclusium. At Kantarah the canal intersects the 
caravan-track between Egypt and Syria, and is crossed by a flying « 
bridge ; a traveller should go on the upper deck of his ship when 
approaching it, as, if a caravan chances to be passing, it is a most in- 
teresting sight. 10 m. to the W. is Tel al Daphne, the site of 
Daphne, the Taphnes of Judith, i. 9. At 2 m. S. of Kantarah 
the canal enters the Lake Ballah, and after 12 m. reaches the pro- 
montory Al Fardanah, which it cuts through. Thence, after 4^ m., 
it reaches Al Girah, the highest ground in the isthmus, 65 ft. above 
sea-level. There was a great camp here when the works were in pro- 
gress. A staircase of 100 steps led down to the canal. Beyond this, 
near the entrance to Lake Timsali, a small canal joins the maritime 
canal to the Fresh- Water Canal. The difference of level is lY ft., 
which is overcome by two^ locks. A steam-launch comes to meet 
steamers on Uie canal, and land passengers for 

ISMAILIA, pop. 4000, which has now much of the importance and 
traffic that formerly belonged to Suez ; the mails and passengers for 
Egyi)t are landed here — hotel. A broad road lined with trees leads from 
the landing-place across the Fresh-Water Canal to the Quai Mehemet, 
and traverses the town from E. to W. In the W. quarter are the 
stations, the landing-quays of the Fresh-Water Canal, and large blocks 
of warehouses, and beyon<l them the Arab village. In the E. part ore 
the houses of tlie employes, the residence of the Khedive, which was 
used as a military hospital during the English occupation of Ismailia 
in 1882, and the works by which water is pumped from the Preeli- 
Water Canal to Port Said. These are worth visiting. At Ismailia 
there is much vegetation, and some good houses, — one belongs to M. 
do Lesseps. There is good water-fowl shooting here, and some ante- 
lopes are to be found. The fish of Lake Timsah are better flavoured 
than those of the Mediterranean, Lake Tlmsali, or Bahr al Timsah, 

** the Lake of tho Crocodile,” to which the Bed Sea is said to have 
formerly extended^ is crossed in about 2^ m. The course is marked 
by buoys. After 4 m. the canal flsaches the Iftgher ground of Tiissum, 
where the level of the desert is 20 ft. above the sea, and here the first 
[India] c 
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working eneompment in the S. half of the iathmus was formed in 
1859. Three m. to the S. is Serapeum, where the level is from 15 to 
25 ft above the sea, so called from some remains of a temple of Serapia. 

A mile and a half from this the canal enters the Bitter Lakes, 
where the course is buoyed.- These lakes ore the ancient Gulf of 
Herssopolis. At the N. and S. end of the principal lake is an iron 
lighthouse 65 ft. high, on a solid masonry base, ^ter 28 m. the deep 
catting of Shaluf is reached, in which is a band^of sandstone, with 
layers of limestone and conglomerate, in which fossil remains of the 
shark, hippopotamus, tortoise, and whale have been found. Prom this 
to the Suez mouth of the canal is 12| lu. Some think that the pas- 
sage of the Israelites was through the Gulf of Heraeopolis. 

All the way from Ismailia the banks are fiinged with vegetation, 
and the plain on either side is dotted with bushes. There is a little 
fishing in the canal for those who like the amusement, and at Suez there 
is a great variety of fish. 

Suez. — The chief historical interest of Suez is derived from its having 
been supposed to be the spot near wdiich the Israelites crossed the Bed 
Sea under the guidance of Moses, and where the Egyptian army was 
drowned, but modern criticism tends to place the scene of this event 
farther N, In the early years of the 1 8th century Suez was little better 
than a small fishing-village, galvanised now and then into commercial 
life by the passage of caravans going to and fro between Asia and Egypt. 
But in 183V, owing to the exertions of Lieutenant Waghorn, the route 
through Egypt was adopted for the transit of the Indian mail, and a 
^ few years after the P. & O. Company began running a line of 
steamers regularly between India and Suez. This w^as followed in 
1857 by the completion of a railw^ay from Cairo (since destroyed), and 
Suez 'soon began to increase again in size and importance. It suffered, 
however, from the want of fresh water until the completion (1863) of 
the Fresh-Water Canal to Suez brought an abundance of Nile water 
to the town ; and the various wurks in connection with the Suez Canal, 
the new quays, the docks, etc., raised the population to 15,000. With 
the completion of the canal, the activity of the town decreased, and 
since the transfer of the mails to Ismailia, the place has been almost 
deserted, and the fine quays and warehouses are unused, as steamers 
uow usually anchor in the Roads. There is a railway line to Ismailia. 

The Old Town itself offers few poiots of interest. To the N. of 
the town are the storehouses of the P. & O. Company, the lock 
which terminates the Fi'esh-Water Canal, the English Hospital, and, 
on the heights above, is the chalet of the Khedive, from which there is 
a magnificent View ; in the foreground is the town, the harbour, the 
^roadstead, and the mouth of the Suez Canal ; to the right the range 
of 0ebel Attakah, & most striking and beautiful object, with its 
blaek^violet heights hemming in the Bed Sea ; away to the left the 
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rosy peaks of Mount Sinai $ and between the two, the deep blue of the 
gulf. 

The whole of the ground on which the quays and other constructions 
stand has been recovered from the sea. 

Excursion to Wbllb of Moses. — A pleasant excursion may be 
made to die Wells or Fountains of Moses, Ayun Musa ^ or, as it ^ 
is more commonly balled in the singular, Ain Musa. From a stumer 
in the roadstead they look quite near. It will occupy, according to 
the route taken and the time spent at the place, from half a day to a 
day. The shortest way is to take a sailing-boat, or one of the small 
steamers that ply between the town and the harbour, fia far as the 
jetty, which has been built out into the sea to communicate with the^ 
new Quarantine lately established on the shoie of the gulf for the 
reception of the pilgrims on their return &om Mecca^ From this 
point to Ain Musa the distance is not much over a mile ; if donkeys 
are required between the jetty and the Wells, they must he sent from 
Suez. The other plan is to cross over iu a boat to the old Quarantine 
jetty, about half a mile from the town, either taking donkeys in the 
boat or sending them on previously, and then to cross the Suez Canal 
by the ferry used for the passage of caravans between Arabia and 
Egypt, and ride along the desert to the Wells, Or the boat may be 
taken down to the entrance to the canal, and then up it a short 
way to the usual starting-point for the Wells. Either of these routes 
will take from three to four hours. The sums to be paid for boats 
and donkeys had better be strictly agreed upon beforehand. There^ 
are two so-called hotels at Ain Musa, where beds and refreshments 
can be procured, but the visitor who intends spending the day 
there hod better, perhaps, take some food with him. This excursion 
may be combined with a visit to the docks, the traveller landing there 
on his return. 

The “ Wells ” are a sort of oasis, formed by a collection of springs, 
surrounded with tamarisk bushes and palm trees. Since it has become, 
as Dean Stanley calls it, ‘‘ the Richmond of Suez,” — a regular picnicing 
place for the inhabitants of that town, — some Arabs and Europeans 
have regularly settled in it, and there are now a few houses, and 
gardens with fruit trees and vegetables. The water from the springs 
has a brackish taste. Most of them are simply holes dug in the soil, 
which is here composed of earth, sand, and clay ; but one is built up 
of massive masonry of great age. Though not mentioned in the Bible, 
its position has always caused it to he associated with the passage of 
the Rod Sea by the Israelites, and tradition has fixed upon it as the 
spot where Moses and Miriam and the Cliildren of Israel sang their 
song of triumph. • • 

The Bed Sea. — A fresh breeze from the N. generally prevails for 
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of the voyage down the Be4 Sea, and is, during the wititel* 
months, succeeded by an equally strong wind from the S. for the rest of 
the way. During the summer, the wind from the N*. blows through- 
out the sea, but is li^ht in the southern Iial/, and the heat is great 
The Sinaitio range is the first remarkable land viewed to the E., 
but Sinai itself, 37 geographical m. distant, is hid by intervening moun- 
tains of nearly equal height. 

The Bed Sea extends from the head of the Gulf of Suez tor the 
Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, about 1400 miles, and its greatest width is 
about 200 miles. At Bos Mohammed it is split by the peninsula of 
Sinai into two parts; one, the Gulf of Suez, about 150 m. long, 
and from 10 to 18 wide, and the other, tlie Gulf of Akabah, about 
. 100 m. long, and from 5 to 10 wide. 

Wherever seen from the sea, the shores of the Red Sea present an 
appearance of absolute sterility. A broad sandy plain slopes inappreci- 
ably to the foot of the mountains, which are in most parts a considerable 
distance inland. The ordinary mail-steamer’s track, however, lies down 
the centre of the sea, and little more than the summits of the distant 
bare and arid mountains will be seen. 

The only port bn the E. shore between Suez and the division of 
the sea is Tor, two days' journey from Sinai. The Khedivieh Company 
run steamers, touching at one or two of the intermediate ports between 
Tor and El Wedj. Opposite the end of the Sinai peninsula is Jebel 
ez-Zelt, ^^the mountain of oil,” close to the sea. At this point the 
Egyptian government have lately expended large sums in searching 
^for the petroleum which there is reason to believe exists. Up to the 
present, although a certain amount of oil has been found, it has not 
been proved to exist in sufficiently large quantities to pay for the 
money sunk. If leave can be obtained from the Public Works De- 
partment, a visit to the site of the borings might be made. At Bl- 
Ghlmsheh, a headland, terminating the bay to the S.S.W. of it, are 
some sulphur-mines, grottoes, and inscriptions in the Sinaitic character. 
About 27 m. inland are the old porjffiyry quarries of Jebel ed-Dokhan, 
“mountain of smoke.’* The road from Gimsheh past Jebel ed- 
Dokhan may be followed to Eeneli on the Nile. The distance is 
about 140 miles. 

The ruins of Myos Horznos are on the coast in latitude 27"* 24'. 
The town is small, very regularly built, surrounded by a ditch, 
and defended by round towers at the corners and the gateways. 
The port mentioned by Strabo lies to the northward, and is nearly 
^lled with sand. Below the hills, to the eastward, is the Fons Tadmos, 

^'^ioned by Pliny. Besides the ancient roads that lead from Myos 
to the westward is another running N. and S., a short distance 
^at, leading lo Aboo Durrag and Suez on one side, and to 
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^ KossBiB»-^At Old K^ssiet are the small town and port o£ PbUoteora^ 
of which little remains but mounds and the vestiges of bouses, some of 
ancient^ others of Arab date. The modem town of Kosseir stands 
on a small bay of cov^ 4^ m. to the fioutlivdid. The population is 

about 2000. This is a separate governorship. It was formerly a place 
of some importance, but is now falling into decay. The water supply 
is bad. There is a custom'house, but the trade is very limited, consist- 
ing principally of dates from Arabia. 

After passing Kosseir are the “ several ports ” mentioned by Pliny, 
with landmarks to direct small vessels through the dangerous corsd- 
reefs, whose abrupt discontinuance forms their moutlL These 
corresponding openings are singular, and are due to the inability of 
the coral animals to live where the fresh water of the winter torrents 
runs into the sea, which is the case where these ports are found. ^ 
There are no I'emains of towns at any of them, except at Nechesia 
and the Leucos Portus ; the former now called Wa^ en-Nukkari, the 
latter known by the name of Esh-Shuna, or “the magazine.” Nechesia 
has the ruins of a temple, and a citadel of hewn stone ; but the Leucos 
Portus is in a very dilapidated state ; and the materials of which the 
houses w'ere built, like those of Berenice, are merely fragments of 
madrepore and shapeless pieces of stone. About hal/-way between 
them is another small port, 4 m. to the W. of which are the lead-mines 
of *Gabel er-Bosas ; and a short distance to the northward, in Wadi 
Abu-Raikeh, is a small quarry of basinite, woiked by the ancients. 
About 20 m. inland from the site of Nechesia are the old Neccia 
quarries and emerald mines at Jebel Zobarah. 

Behind the headland of Bas Benas, called Has el-Unf, or Cape Nose, ^ 
by the Arab sailors, opposite Yembo on the Arabian coast, there is a 
deep gulf, at the head of which stood the old town of Berenioe. This 
gulf, according to Strabo, was called Sinus Immundus. The long 
peninsula or chersonesus, called Leptc Extrema, projecting from this 
gulf, is mentioned by Diodorus, who says its neck was so narrow that 
boats were sometimes carried across it from the gulf to the open sea. 
From the end of the cape may be perceived the Peak of St. John, or 
the Emerald Isle, Jeziret Zibirgeh, or Semergid, which seems to he 
the or serpentine island, of Dioflorus. The inner bay, 

which constituted the ancient port of Berenice, is now nearly filled 
with sand ; and at low tide its mouth is closed by a bonk, which is 
then loft entirely exposed. The tide rises and falls in it about one 
foot. 

The town of Berenioe was founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so called after his mother. There is a temple at the end of a street, 
towards the centre of the town, built of hewn stone, and consisting of 
three inner and the some number* of outer cbanibers, with a staircase 
leading to the summit, the whole ornamented with sculptures and 
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hierbglypfaics in relief. It was dedicated to Serapis; mid in the 
hieroglyphics are the names of Tiberius and Trnjan. 

Bet^VGien Sas Benas and Has Elba are a number of small harbours 
whicli are much used by Arab traders to convey provisions to the 
Bishareen tribes, and to bring slaves back to Yembo and Jiddah. 
Since the trade with the Soudan has been stopped in consequence of 
the rebellion, a good deal of the commerce which used to pass through 
Suahin now goes to these small harbours, the custom duties being thus 
lost to the Egyptian Qovernment South of lias Elba is Ras Roway, 
a long, low promontory. Here is an Egyptian station dependent upon 
Suakin. At Roway are some very extensive salt-fields, from which a 
considerable amount of salt is exported annually, principally to India. 

SUAKlN is the most important town on the W. side of the Red Sea. 

' It is still Egj'ptian, and is the only territory left to the Khedive of 
the vast Soudan provinces over which he ruled some years ago. Suakin 
was tlie scene of the two English expeditions of 1884, 1885, neither 
of which led to any result. It wtis formerly a favourite starting-point 
for shooting expeditions to the Soudan. The principal tribes in the 
vicinity of Suakin arc the Hadendowa and Amarar. 

After leaving Suez the liffhthouBes seen are Zafarana and Ras 
Oliarib, both oii the W. coast before Tor is reached. Then follows the 
light on Ashrafi, just inside the mouth of the Qulf of Suez, and that 
on Shad war, just south of it. The light on The Brothers is nearly due 
E. of Kosseir. The Daedalus Reef, small and dangerous, lies in mid- 
channel in latitude 25'', and was a terror to navigators before the light was 
erected. And lastly, the light on Perim Island in the Bab-el-Mandeb. 

The most important ports of Arabia on the Red Sea are Yenbo, lat. 
24° N., the port of Medina, 130 m. to the E. The toAvn is sur- 
rounded by a wall 12 ft. highnud is a mean place, but the harbour 
is one of the best on the coast. 

Jiddah, in latitude 21^° N., is an important place ; the seaport of 
Mecca, which is 60 in. E. The population, including surrounding 
villages, is about 40,000. EngHsh and other steamers call here 
frequently. The anchorage is 3 J m. from the shore. The town is 
square in shape, enclosed by a wall with towejs at intervals, and on the 
sea-face two forts. There is a good street parallel to the sea. The 
other streets are irregular and not so clean. The town, for this 
part of the world, is well kept, but the suburbs are very poor. The 
population is most fanatical, and Europeans landing must behave in all 
respects cautiously. Supplies arc abundant, but it is the custom to 
ask strangers exorbitant prices. There arc three entrances to the town 
on the sea side, but the central one at the jetty is the only one in 
ordinary use. The gate<,on the S. side of the town is seldom opened, 
J;hat on the N. is free to all, but the E. or Mecca gate, which formerly 
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1 V 9 S strictly reserved for Mohammedans^ should be approached vrith 
caution, though Europeans are now generally permitted to use it 
The only sight of the town is the so-called Tomb of Eve. This is a 
small mosque in the centre of two long low walls 140 ft. in length, 
which are supposed to enclose the grave of our gigantic ancestress. 
It is regarded with considerable veneration, and lies north of the town. 
The antiquity of the tradition is unknown, Jiddah was bombarded . 
by the British in 1858 in retribution for a massacre of the consul and 
other British subjects by the population 

HODEIDA, lat. 14'' 40' N., has a population of about 33,000. The 
anchorage here also is about 3| m. from the shore. European 
steamers call weekly or oftener. Mooha, which this place has sup- 
planted as a commercial port, is 100 m. S. Hodeida has well-built 
houses and an amply -supplied market. It looks well from having 
mosques with fine domes and minarets. 

The Italians and French have settlements on the African shore in 
the S. part of the Red Sea, at Asab and Obokh, but passenger 
steamers to India do not approach these places. 

The Island of Perim occupies the narrowest part of the Strait of 
Bab-el-Maiideb (“the gate of tears”). It is distant m. from the Arabian 
coast, and 9 to 10 m. from the African. The average width is m., 
the greatest length 3 J m. Captain F. M, Hunter has given the most 
complete description of the island in his Statistical AccamU of Aden, 

Perim is called by the author of The Periplus the island of Diodorus, 
and is known amongst the Arabs as Mayun. The formation is purely 
volcanic and consists of long low hills surrounding a capacious harbour 
about 1-^ m. long, m. in breadth, with a depth of from 4 to 6 
fathoms in the best anchorages. The highest point of the island is 
245 ft. above sea-level. All endeavours to find water have failed, and 
but little is procurable from the mainland near. There arc water 
tanks that used to be supplied from Aden, but a condensing apparatus 
is found the most convenient means of supply. The British are the 
only nation who have ever permanently occupied Perim. Albuquerque 
landed upon it in 1513, and erected a high cross on an eminence, and 
called it the island of Vera Grm^ by which name it is shown on old 
Admiralty charts. Afterwards it was occupied by pirates who in vain 
dug for water. In 1799 the East India Company took possession of 
it, and sent a force from Bombay to hold it, to prevent- the French then 
in Egypt from passing on to India, where it was feared they would effect 
a junction with Tipu Sahib. The lighthouse on the highest point 
was completed in 1861, and since then two others have been built on 
the shore. \ 

. There is always an officer’s guard from the garrison at Aden. They 
occupy a small block house foa the proteetj^on of the lighthouse and 
coaling stations. Steamers usually pass to the E. of the island near the 
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Ooverament boat harbour. The western side of the larger hum 
harbour has been assigned to a coal company, who have erected some 
buildingaj and have a hulk for coaling vessels. 

Throughout the Red Sea enormous coral reefs run along the coasts 
in broken lines parallel to the shores, but not connected with them. 
They usually rise out of deep water to within a few feet of the surface. 
A navigable channel from 2 to 3 m. wide extends between them and 
the E. coast, and a narrower one on the W. coast. The whole sea is in 
course of upheaval. The former seaport of Adulis, in Annesley Bay, near 
Massowa, is now 4 m. inland. 

The tides are very uncertain. At Suez, where they are most regular, 
they rise from 7 ft. at spring to 4 ft. at neap tides. 

• During the ho.ttest months, July to September, the prevalence of 
northerly winds drives the water out of the Red Sea. The S.W. 
monsoon is then blowing in the Indian Ocean, and the general level 
of the Red Sea is from 2 to 3 ft. lower than during the cooler months, 
when the N.E. monsoon forces water into the Gulf of Aden and thence 
through the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

Aden was taken from the Arabs by the British on the 16th 
of Janiiaiy 1839 (see the Aden Handbook^ by Captain F. M. Hunter). 
It was attacked by the Abdalis and Fadtlielis on the 11th of November 
in that year, but they were repulsed with the loss of 200 killed and 
wounded. The united Arab tribes made a second attack on the 2 2d 
of May 1840, but failed after losing many men. On the 5th of July 
1840 a third attack took place, but the assailants, Abdals and Fad- 
thelis, were driven back and lost 300 men. In January 1846 Saiyad 
Ismail, after preaching a jihad^ or religious war, in Mecca, attacked this 
place, and was easily repulsed. A series of murders then commenced. 
On the 29th of May 1 850 a seaman and a boy of H. E. I. C. steam- 
frigate Auckland were killed while picking up shells on the N. shore 
of the harbour. On the 28th of Februaiy 1851 Captain Milne,* com- 
missariat officer, and a party of officers, went to Wahat, in the Lahcj 
territory. At midnight a fanatic mortally wounded Captain Milne, 
who died next day, severely wounded Lieutenant MTherson, of- the 
78th Highlanders, slightly wounded Mr. Saulez, and got clear away. 
On the 27th March following, another fanatic attacked and wounded 
severely lieutenant Delisser of the 78th Highlanders, but was killed 
by that officer with his own weapon. On the 12th of July in the same 
year, the mate and one sailor of the ship Sons of Convmercej wrecked 
near Ohubet Sailan, were murdered. In 1858, 'Ali bin Muhsin, 
Sultan of the Abdalis, gave so much trouble that Brigadier Coghlan, 
Commandant at Aden, was compelled to march against him, when the 
Arabs were routed with ^loss of fro;p 30 to 40 men, and with no 
casualties on our side. In December 1865, the Sultan of the Fadtheli 
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tribe, which has a seaboard of 100 m., extending from the boundary 
of the Abdalas, attempted to blockade Aden on the land side ; but 
was utterly routed by Liout,-Col. Woolooxnbe, O.B., at Bir Said, 15 
m. from the Barrier Gate. A force under Brigadier-General Baines, 
O.B., then marched through the Abgar districts, which are ihe low- 
lands of this tribe, and destroyed several fortified villages, Subse- 
quently, in January 1866, an exx^edition went from Aden by sea to 
Shugrah, the chief port of the Fodthelis, 65 m. from Aden, and de- 
stroyed the forts there. Since 1867 this tribe, which numbers 6700 
fighting men, have adhered to their engagements. The Sultan of the 
Abdalis, who inhabit a district 33 m. long and 8 broad to the N.N.W. 
of Aden, and number about 8000 souls, was present in Bombay during 
the Duke of Edinburgh's visit in February 1870, and is friendly. His 
territory is called Laliej, and the capital is Al-Hautah, 21 m. from th^ 
Barrier Gate. No one should attempt to go beyond the Barrier Gate 
without permission of the authorities. 

No boat can ply for lure in Aden Harbour without a licence 
from the Consei-vator of the Port, and the number of the licence must 
be i)ainted on the bow and stern. Each of the crew must wear the 
number of his boat on bis left breast. When asking payment the crew 
must exhibit the tables of fai'cs and rules, and any one of the crew 
asking prepayment of the fare is liable to fine or imprisonment. In 
case of dispute*, recourse must be had to the nearestEuropean police officer. 
Any hirer by siiecial agreement may engage a first-class boat for him- 
self only, or for himself and 5 friends, by paying 4 fares, and a second- 
class boat for himself, or himself and 3 friends, by paying 3 fares. 
Every boat must have a lantern at night. A boat inspector attends at 
the Gun Wharf from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. to call boats, suppress irregu- 
larities, and give information to passengers. After sunset passengers can 
be landed only at the Gun Wharf. 

Land Conveyances 

Every conveyance must have the number of its licence and the 
number of persons it can carry painted on it. A table of fares must 
be fixed on some consi)icuous part of the conveyance, and the driver 
must wear a badge with the number of his licence, and must not 
demand prepayment of his fare. From Isthmus to the Point the fare 
is the same as from Town to Point. The Point signifies any inhabited 
l)art of Steamer Point, the name given to the part of the peninsula off 
which the steamers lie. 

Inside the Light Ship the water shallows to 4 fathoms, and a large 
steamer stirs up the mud with the keel. As soon as the vessel stops, 
scores of little boats with one or two Somali boys in each paddle off 
and surround the steamer, shtmting <^Ov^board, overboard," and 
“ Have a dive, have a dive,” also “ Good boy, good boy,” all together, 
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with a very strong accent on the first syllable. The cadence is not 
unpleasing. If a small coin is flung to them they all spring into the 
water, and nothing is seen but scores of heels disappearing under the 
surface as they dive for the money* It is astonishing that no accident 
liappens, for sharks are numerous, and other fish are almost as raven- 
ous. In 18*7 *7 a rock cod between 5 and 6 ft. long seized a man who 
was diving and tore off the flesh of his thigh. The man's brother 
went down with a knife and killed the cod, which was brought ashore 
and photographed at Aden, as was the wounded man. 

^ soon as the captain has flxed the hour at which he will leave 
the port, a notice is posted, and then passengers generally start for 
shore to escape the dust and heat during coaling. All the ports are 
closed, and the heat and closeness of the cabins will be found quite in- 
supportable. It' takes from twelve to twenty minutes to land at the 
Post Office Pier, which is broad and sheltered. The band occasionally 
plays there. To the left, after a walk or drive of a mile, one arrives 
at tlie hotels. Tlierc is also a large shop for wares of all kinds kept 
by a ParsL At a short distance N. of the hotels is a condenser belong- 
ing to a private proprietor. There are three such condensers belonging 
to Government, and several the property of private companies, and by 
these and an aqueduct from Shekh Uthman, 7 m. beyond the Barrier 
Gate,* Aden is supplied with water. Condensed water costs from about 
2 rs. per 100 gallona Besides these there are tanks, which are 
Worth a visit. The distance to them from the pier is about 5 ni. 
Altogether there are about fifty tanks in Aden, wliicli, if entirely 
cleared out, would have an aggregate capacity of nearly 30,000,000 
imperial gallons. It is supposed that they were commenced about the 
second Persian invasion of Yaman in 600 a.d. Mr. Salt, who saw 
them in 1809, says, “The most remarkable of these reservoirs consists 
of a line of cisterns situated on the N.W. side of the town, three of 
which are fully 80 ft. wide and proportionally deep, all excavated 
out of the solid rock, and lined with a thick coat of fine stucco. A 
broad aqueduct may still be traced which formerly conducted the 
water to these cisterns from a deep ravine in the mountain above; 
higher up is another still entire, which at the time we visited it was 
partly filled with water." In 1856 the restoration of these magiiifi 
cent works was undertaken (see the Aden Handbook^ by Captain F. M. 
Hunter), And thirteen have been completed, capable of holding 
8,000,000 gallons of water. The range of hills which was the crater 
of Aden is nearly circular. On the W. side the hills are precipitous, 
and the rain that descends from them rushes speedily to the sea. On 
the E. side the descent is broken by a tableland winding between the 
summit and the sea, which occupies a quarter of the entire superficies 
, ' Ad^n. The ravines which intersect this plateau conveige into one 

* yolleyi and a very moderate fall of rain suffices to send a considerable 
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torrent down it. This waiter is partly retained in the tanks which were 
made to receive it, and which are so constructed, that the overflow of 
the upper tank falls;into a lower, and so on in succession. As the annual 
rain&ll at Aden did not exceed 6 or 7 in., Malik al Mansur, King of 
YoiUftp) At tho close of the IGth century^ built au cu^ueduct to bring the 
water of the Bir Hamid into Aden (see Playfair’s History of Yawm). 
Aden is hot, but healthy. Snakes and scorpions are rather numerous. 

After leaving Aden the only land usually approached by steamers 
bound for India is the Island of Socotra, which is about 1 50 ni. 
E. of Cape Quardafui, the E. point of the African continent The 
il^^nd is 71 m. long, and 22 broad. Most of the surface is a tableland 
about 800 ft above sea-level. The capital is Tamarida or Hadibu, on 
the N. coast. The population is only 4000, or 4 to the square mile. 
It is politically a British possession subordinate to Aden, but adminis- 
tered in its internal affairs by its own chiefs. 

THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 
The Mohammedans 

Eras . — ^The Mohammedan era of the Hijrah, “departure,” is used 
in all inscriptions. It is necessary to give a brief account of it here. It 
takes its name from the “ departure ” of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina on Friday the 16th of July 622 a.d. This date was ordered 
by the Khalifah Umar to he used as their era by Mohammedans. 
Their year consists of twelve lunar months, as follows : — 


Muharram 

30 'days. 

Rajah ' . 

30 days. 

Safar .... 

29 „ 

Sh'aban .... 

29 „ 

Rabiu ’1 avval 

30 „ 

Ramazan 

30 „ 

Rabiu ’s-sani or ’1 akhir. 

29 „ 

Shawwal 

29 „ 

Jauinda '1 avval 

30 

Zi'l kadah or Zik'adah . 

30 

Jumada *s-sani or 1 akhir 

29 „ Zi’l hijjah or Zi hijjah . 

= 354 days. 

29 


Their year, therefore, is 11 days short of the solar year, and their 
New Year's Day is every year 11 days earlier than in the preceding year. 
In every 30 years the month Zi hijjah is made to consist 1 1 times of 
30 days instead of 29, which accounts for the 9 hours in the lunar 
year, which = 364 days, 9 hours. To bring the Hijrah year into ac- 
cordance with the Christian year, express the former in years and 
decimals of a year, and multiply by '970225, add 621*54, and the 
total will correspond exactly to the Christian year. Or to effect the 
same correspondence roughly, deduct 3 per cent from the Hijrah year, 
add 621*54, and the result will be the period of the Christian year 
when the Mohammedan year \)eginB. All trouble, however, of com- 
parison is saved by Dr. Ferdinand Wiistenfild’s Comparative Tables, 
Leipzig, 1854. 
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The Tarikh Ilah% or Era of Akhcur^ avd the Fasli or Hwrved Era. 

These eras begin from the commencement of Akbar’s reign on 
Friday the 5th of KtbiuVsani, 963 A,H.=al9th of February 1666. 
To make them correspond with* the Christian, 693 must bo added to 
tKe latter. 

Mohammedan Festivals 

BaJeari Ud or ^Idri-Kurban^ held on the 10th of Zi*l hijjah in 
memory of Abraham’s^ oiFering Ism’ail or Ishmael. See Sale’s Koran 
p. 337. This festival is also called ’Idu Zuha, when camels, cows, 
sheep, goats, kids, or lambs, are sacrificed. 

Muharram^ a fast in remembrance of the death of Hasan and 
iliisain, the sons of ’Ali, and Fatiinah the daughter of Mohammed. 
Hasan w^aa poisoned by Yezid in 49 a.h., and Husain was murdered at 
Karbala on the 10th of Muharram, 61 a.h. = 9th October 680 a.d.. 
The fiist begins on the 1st of Muharram and lasts 10 days. Moslems 
of the Shi’ah persuasion assemble in the T’aziyah Khaiia, house of 
mourning. On the night of the 7th an ihiage of Burak, the animal 
(vehicle) on which Mohammed ascended to lieaven, is carried in proces- 
sion, and on the 10th a Tabut or bier. The Tabuts are thrown into 
the sea, or other water, and in the absence of water are buried in the 
earth. The mourners move in a circle, beating their breasts with cries 
oT “ Alas ! Hasan. Alas ! Husain.” At this time the fanatical spirit 
is at its height, and serious disturbances often take place (sec Hobson 
Jobson in Yule’s Glossary of Anglo-Indian Tiems). 

Akhiri Ghahar Shamhah, held on the last Wednesday of Safar, when 
Mohammed recovered a little in his last illness and bathed for the last 
time. It is proper to write out seven blessings, wash off the ink and 
drink it, os also to bathe and repeat prayers. 

Bari Wafat^ held on the 13tli of Rabi’u ’1 avval in memory of Mo- 
hammed’s death, 1 1 a.h. 

Pir-i-Dastgivt held on the 10th of Rabi'u ’1 akhir in honour of 
Saiyad ’Abdul Kadir Qilani, called Pir Piran or Saint of Saints, who 
taught and died at Baghdad. During epidemics a green flag is carried 
in his name. 

Chiraghan-i-Zindeth Shah Madar^ held on the 17th of Jaumada ’1 
avval in honour of a saint who lived ,at Makkhanpur, and who is 
thought to be still alive, whence he is called Zindah, living.” 

Urs-i-Kadir PFali, held on the 11th of Jumada ’1 akhir, in honour 
of Khwajah Mu’inu-din Chisti, who was buried at Ajmere in 628 
A.H. 

Muraj-i-Mvka7mnad, held on the 2d£!h of Bajab, when the Prophet 
aaceuded to heaven. o * 

night of record, held on the 16 th of Sh’aban, when 
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they say men^s actions for next year are recorded. The Koran ought 
to be r^ all night, and the next day a isust should be observed. 

Jtcmcmn^ the month long fast of the Mohammedaim. The night 
of the 27th is called Lailatu ’1-Kadr, night of power/' because the 
Koran came down from heaven on that night. 

^Idu H-fitTy the festival when the fast of tlie fiamazan is broken. 
The evening is spent in rejoicing and in exhibitions of the Nautch girls. 

Chvraghan-i-Bandah Nawaz, held on the 16 th of Zi’I k’adah in 
honour of a saint of the Chisti family, who is buried at Kalbarga and 
is also called Oisu Daraz, “ long ringlets.” 


Mogul Emtebojis oi^ Hindustan 

Babar, Zahiru-din Muhaminad (mounted the throne on 

Juno 9tb) 

Humayun, Nasiiu-diu Muhammad; in 046 defeated by 

Shir Shah 

Humayun, Na^iiu-din Muliammad, founded the Mogul 

Dynasty of Dilili 

Akbar, Abii’l fath, Jalalu-diii Muhammad consolidated 

Empire 

Jehangir, Abu*l Muzaffar Nurii-din Muhammad 7th 

October, 

Shah Jehan, Slialiabu-diii Ghazl . . 9th February, 

Aurangzib ’Alamgir, Abu’l J&luzaffar, Muhaiyiu-diu 24tli 

February 

’Azim Sliali, Muhammad Shahid . . . 8d March, 
Bahadur Shah, Sliah ’Alam, Ahul MiizafTar Kiitbii-din 

28d February, 

Jahaiidar Shah, Mu *i7zu-din . . .11th January, 

Fairukhsiyar, Muhammad . . .11th January, 

Raf iu-darjat, ShambU din . . . 18th January, 

Rafiu>daulat, Shalijchan Sani . . 26th April, 

Muhammad Nikosiyar May, 

Muliammad Shah, Abii'l fath Na'^iru-din 28th August, 
Saltan Muhaininad Ibrahim . . . 1th October, 

Ahmad Shah, Abu*l Nasir . . . 20th Aptil, 

'Alamgir II., ’Azii^ii-diu Muhammad . . 2d June, 

Sliahjchan 29th November, 

Shah 'Alain, Jalalu-din (Mirza 'Abdu'llah, 'Ali Gohai) 

Muhammad Bedar bakht 

Akbar 11., Abul Naair, Muu’aim-diii Muhammad . 3d 

December, 


A.U. 

A.]}. 

899 

14&I 

937 

1531 

962 

1564 

963 

1556 

1014 

1605 

1037 

1628 

1068 

1658 

1118 

1707 

1118 

1707 

1124 

1713 

1124 

1713 

1131 

1719 

1131 

1719 

1131 

1719 

1131 

1719 

1132 

1720 

1161 

1744 

1167 

1749 

1173 

1759 

1173 

1769 

1201 

1786 

1221 

1806 


The Hindus 

The Kali-Ywy, or Hindu Era 

According to the Hindus, the world is now in its 4th Yug, or Age, 
the Kali-Yug, which commenced from the equinox in March 3102 
B.O., and will lost 432,000 years. The 3 preceding ages were the 
Satya, the Treta, and the DwsJpara. The«Satya, or Age of Truth, 
lasted 1,728,000 years ; the Treta (from tra, “to preserve”) lasted 
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1,296,000; and the Dwapara (from dm, “two/' and yar, “after") 
864,000 yeara. 

The Era of Vikramadityay or Samwat 

This era commenced from the 1st year of King Vikramaditya, who 
began to reign at Ujjain 57 b-C. To convert Samwat years into 
Christian deduct 57. But if the Samwat year he less than 58, deduct 
its number, from 68, and the remainder will be the year b.c. 

The Shaka Era^ or Era of Shalivahana 

Shalivahana, “ l)onie on a tree,” from Shali^ the Shorea rohistay and 
vahana, “ vehicle,” was a king who reigned in the S. of India, and 
whose capital was PratislithAnah. He is said to have been the enemy 

Vikramaditya-, and is identified by Wilford with Christ. The 
Shaka dates from the birth of Shalivahana on the 1st of Vaisakh, 
3179 of the Kali-Yug = Monday, 14th of March 78 a.d. To make 
the dates of this era correspond with the Christian add 78. 

* Era of Parashurama 

This is the era which, according to Colonel Warren*s work, the 
Kala Sankalitaf “Arrangement of Time,” is used in Malayala, that 
is, in the provinces of Malabar and Travancore down to Cape Comorin. 
It is named from a king who reigned 1176 years B.a, or in 1925 of 
the Kali-Yug. The year is sidereal, and commences when the sun 
enters Virgo in the solar month Ashwin. The era is reckoned in 
cycles of 1000 years, and the 977th year of the 3d cycle began 14tli 
of September 1800 a.d. 

The Hindu year has 6 seasons or ritus : Vasanta, “ spring,” grishma, 
“ the hot season,” varsha^ “ the rains,” sharada, “ the autumn ” (from 
shri “ to injure ”), hcmnnta, “ the winter,” shishira, “ the cool season.” 


Table of the Seasons and Mo7iihs in Sanscrit^ Hindis a7vd English 



Names of Months. 


Sansciut. 

Hindi. 

Enolisu. 

1. Vasatjta 

f Chaitra. 

Chait. 

April. 



\ Vaishaklia. 

Baisakh. 

May. ) 


2. (tHISHMA . 

■[ lyoshtha. 

Jeth. 

Juno. ( 



1 A’shadha, 

Aaarh. 

July. ) 


3. Varsha ■ 

/ Sravana. 

Sawaii. 

August. \ 



\ Bhadra. 

Bhadon. 

Septomber. 


A SUAILADA 

/ Ashwina. 

A sail. 

October. 


^ a a. lliAV ■ 

\ Kariiko. 

Kaii;ik. 

November. | 


5. Hbmanta 

/ Margasirsha. 

Aghan. 

December. 



\ Paasha. ; 

Pus. 

January. \ 


Shisuira . 

/ Magfia. 

,Magh. 

February. | 


: 

\ Phalguna. 

Phagun. 

March. 
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Hihdu Pbstivalb 

Makar Savhtamti, — On the let of the month M^h the sun enters 
the sign Capricorn or Makar. From this day till the arrival of the 
sun at the N. point of the zodicfc the period is called Uttarayana, and 
from that time till he returns to Makar is Dakshinayana, the former 
period being lucky and the latter unlucky. At the festival of Makar 
Sankranti the Hindus bathe, accompanied by a Brahman, and rub 
themselves with sesanuim oil. They also invite Brahmans and give 
them pots full of sesamum seed and other things. They wear new 
clothes with ornaments, and distribute sesamum se^d mixed with 
sugar. ^ 

Vascmt Panchami is on the 5th day of the light half of Magh, an^ 
is a festival in honour of Spring, which is personified under the name 
of Yasanta or Spring. 

liathsaptami. — From Batha, a car, and Saptami, seventh, when a 
new sun mounts his chariot. 

Shivaratj the night of Shiva, when Shiva is worshipped with flowers 
during the whole night. 

Holi, — A festival in honour of Krishna, held fifteen days before the 
moon is at its full, in the month Phalgun, celebrated with swinging 
and squirting red powder over every one. All sorts of licence ai*e 
indulged in. 

Gudhi Podava^ on the 1st of Chaitra. The leaves of the Mdia 
Azadirachta are eaten. On this day tlie New Year commences, and 
the Almanac for that year is worshipped. 

Bamanavamiy held on the 9th of Chaitra, in honour of Bamaehan- 
dra, who was born on this day at Ayodhya. A small image of Bania 
is put into a cradle and worshipped, and red powder called gulal is 
thrown about. 

Vada Savitriy held on the 15th of Jyeshth, when women worship 
the Indian fig tree, 

Aslmdhi Ekadashiy the 1 Ith of the mouth Ashadh, sacred to Vishnu, 
when that deity reposes for 4 months. 

Nag Panchamiy held on the 5th of Shravan, w'hen the seipent Kali 
is said to have been killed by Krishna. Ceremonies are performed to 
avert the bite of snakes. 

NaraU Ptmiimay held on the 15th of Shravan. The stormy season 
is then considered over, and oflerings of cocoa-nuts are thrown into the 
sea on the west coast. 

Gohil Ashtamiy held on the 8th of the dark half of Shravan, when 
Krislina is said to have been bom at Qokul. Rice may not be eaten on this 
day, but fruits and other grains. At night Hindus bathe and worship 
vOn image of Krishna, adorning* it with th^ Ocymum sanctum. The 
chief votary of the temple of Kanhoba dances in an ecstatic fashion, and 
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is trorshipped and receives laige presents. He afterwards 
apectators. 

Pitri Amavasya^ held on the 30th of Shravan, when Hindus go 
to Valkeshwar in Bombay and bathe in the tank called the BangangSi 
which is said to have been produced by Bama, who pierced the. 
ground with an arrow and brought up the water. Shraddas or cere- 
monies in honour of departed ancestors are .performed on the side of 
the tank. 

Oanesh Chaturthij held on the 4th of Bhadrapad, in hononr of 
Qanesh, a clay image of whom is worshix^ped and Bralimans are 
entertained. The Hindus are prohibited from looking at the moon 
on this day, and if by accident they sliould see it, they get 
themselves abused by their neighbours in the hope that this will 
remove the curse. 

Bishi Panchamiy held on the day following Ganesh Cliaturthi, in 
honour of the 7 Rishis. 

Gauri Vahan, held on the 7th of Bhadrapad, in honour of Shiva’s 
wife, called Gauri or the Fair. Cakes in the shape of pebbles are eaten 
by women. 

Waman Dwadashi, on the 12th of Bhadrapad, in honour of the 5th 
incarnation of Vishnu, who assumed the sliape of a dwarf to destroy 
Bali. 

Anavt Chaturdashiy held on the 14th of Bhadrapad, in honour of 
Ananta, the endless serpent. 

PUri Pdkshy held on the last day of Bhadrapad, in honour of the 
Pitros or Ancestors, when otferings of fire and water are made to them. 

Damray held on the 10th of Ash win, in honour of Durga, who on 
this day slew the buffalo-headed demon Maheshaaur. On this day 
Rama inarched against Havana, and for this reason the Marathas chose 
it for their exiieditions. Branches of the Butm froivdosay are offered at 
the temples. Tliis is an auspicious day tor sending childi'en to school. 
The 9 preceding days are called Navarafcra, when Brahmans are paid to 
recite hymns to Durga. 

JDiwaliy “ feast of lamps,” from dvway “ a lamp,” and ali, ‘‘ a row,” 
held on the new moon of Kartik, in honour of Kali or Bhawani, and 
more particularly of Lakshmi, when merchants and bankers count their 
wealth and worship it. It is said that Vishnu killed a giant on that 
day, and the women went to meet him with lighted lamps. In 
memory of this lighted lamps are set afloat in riyers and in the sea, 
and auguries are drawn from them according as they shine on or are 
extinguished. 

Bedi Pratipadais held on the 1st day of Kartik, when Hindus fill 
a bofA^et with rubbish, put a lighted lamp on it, and throw it away 
outolde the house, saying, Let troubles go and the kingdom of Bali 
borne.” 
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Kartik Ekadaihi, held on the 1 1th of Sartik),in honour of Vishnui 
who is said then to rise from a slumber of 4 monl^a 

Kartffe Pvniima, held on the full moon of Eartik, in honour of 
Shiva, who destroyed on that day the demon Triptirasnra. 
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Arrangements of first nine Books of the Big Yeda 
Composition of parts of the tenth Book 


Saina 

Suti*as Yaidik, comprising laws 
Sutras of Philosophical system 
Atharva Veda 
Sakya Muni, birth . 

Death and Era 

First Buddhist Convocation at Kajagiiha 
Voyage of Sky lax down the Indus by order 
Second Buddhist Convocation at Vesali 
Alexaruler crossed the Iivdiis^ April . 

Chandragupta or Sandrakottus 
Misbion of Megasthenes to the Couit of Sankradottui 
Ramayana . 

Asoka 

Third Buddhist Convocation 
Mahabhaiata 
Laws of Mann 
Menander . 

Ceylon Buddhistical Books . 

Era of Vikramaditya and of the Shakuntal. 


Cave Tem}ilcs at Salbctte 
Era of Slialivahan 
Sah dynasty of Gu/erat 
Travels of Fa Uian . 
Mahawanso . 

Travels of Hloueii Thsamj 
Puraiias 


of Dareius Hystaspes 


a 1400 
1100 

(about) 1000*802 
(about) 


1000 

1200-800 

800 

638. 

543 

543 

490 

443 

327 

315 

302 

300 

270 

249 

240 

200 

126 

104-76 

57 

A,l>. 

50-100 

78 

100 

399 

459-477 

629-645 

800-1400 


The Parsis 

The Parsis, formerly inhabitants of Persia, are the niodem followers 
of Zoroaster, and now form a numerous and influential portion of the 
population of Surat and Bombay. 

When the Empire of the Sassanidcs was destroyed by the Saracens, 
about 660 A.D., the Zoroastrians were persecuted, and some of them 
fled to Hindustan, where the Rajah of Guzerat was their principal 
protector. They suffered considerably from the persecution of Moham- 
medans until the time of the British occupation. Their worship, in 
the course of time, became corrupted by Hindu practices, and the 
reverence for fire and the sun, as emblems ef the glory of Ormuzd, 
degenerated into idolatrous practices. The sacred fire, which Zoroaster 
\India\ ^ 
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was said to have brought from heaven^ is kept burning in consecrated 
spots, and temples are built over subterranean fires. Priests tend the 
fires on the altars, chanting hymns and burning incense. A partially 
successful attempt wes made in 1852 to restore the creed of Zoroaster 
to its original purity. In order not to pollute the elements, which 
they adore, they neither bum nor bury their dead, but expose their 
corpses to be devoured by carnivorous birds (see Towers of Silence, 
Bombay). Tliere is now a marked desire on tlie part of the Parsis to 

adapt themBcives to the manners and cuatoms of Europeans. The 

public and private schools of Bombay are largely attended by their 
children, and every effort is made to procure the translation of English 
works. Many follow commercial pursuits, and several of the wealthiest 
c merchants of India belong to the sect. 

Parsi Months 

There are 12 months, of 30 days each, and 6 days are added at 
the end. They approximate as below to the English months. 

1. Farvardiii, Sqitember. 7. Mihr, March. 

2. Ardibihisht, October. 8. Aban, April. 

3. Klmrdad, November. 9. Adar, May. 

4. Tir, December. 10. Deh, Juno. 

5. Amardad, January. 11. Baliman, July. 

6. Sharivar, February. 12. Asfandiyar, August. 

The Parsi Festivals 

Patati, New Year's Day. The Ist of Farvardin. The Parsis rise 
earlier than usual, put on new clothes, and pray at the Fire Temples. 
They then visit friends and join hands, distribute alms and give 
clothes to servants and others. This day is celebrated in honour of 
the accession of Yezdajird to the throne of Persia, 632 a.d. 

Farvardin-Jasauj on the 19th of Farvardin, on which ceremonies 
are performed in honour of the dead called Froliars or ‘‘protectors.” 
There ai’e 1 1 other Jasans in honour of various angels. 

Khurdad-sal^ the birthday of Zoroaster, who is said to liave been 
born 1200 b.o. at the city of Eai or Khages near Teheran. 

Jmmhidi Nauroz, held on the 21st of March. It dates from the 
time of Jamshid, and the Parsis ought to commence their New Year 
from it ^ 

ZartcLshte Diso^ held on the 11th of Deh in remembrance of the 
death of Zartasht or Zoroaster. 

Muktadj held on the hist ten days of the Zoroastrian year, in- 
cluding the last five days of the last month, and the five intercalary 
days called the Oatfia Oahembars. A clean place in the house is adorned 
ynth friiits and flowers, and silver or brass vessels filled with water are 
there. Ceremoflies are perfSrmed in honour of the souls of the 
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Thb Sikhs 

It remains to add a few words about the followers of this com- 
paratively new religion. 

In the middle of the 16th century the Sikhs, who had been 
gradually rising into power, struggled with the Afghans for supremacy 
in the Fanjab. On the 7th invasion of Ahmad Shah, in 1764, they 
fought a long and doubtful battle with Ahmad Shah’s troops in the 
vicinity of Amritsar. Tkey tlien captured Lahore, destroyed many 
mosques, and made their Afghan prisoners, in chains, wash the founda- 
tions with the blood of swine. 

From this period, 1764, the Sikhs became the ruling power in the 
Fanjab. The following is a chronological table of their Gurus, of 
leaders : — 


Gurus op the Sikhs 

A.D.' 

1. Nanak, founder of the Sikh sect, born 1469, died .... 1539 

2. Guru Angad, wrote the sacred books, died 1552 

3. Amara das, Khshatri 1552 

4. Ram das, beautified Amritsar 1574 

6. Arjun Mai, compiled the Adi Oramth 1581 

6. Har Govind, first warlike leader 1606 

7. Har Rae, his grandson 1644 

8. Har Kiishna, died at Delhi . . 1661 

9. Tcgh Rahadur, put to death by Aurangzib . . ^ . . . 1664 

10. Guru Govind remodelled the Sikh Government .... 1675 

11. Banda, last of the succession of Gurus 1708 

12. Gharat Sing, of Sukalpaka misl died 1774 

13. Maha Sing, his son, extended his rule 1774 

14. Ranjit Sing, born 1780, began to reign 1805 


The Sikhs were now formed into confederacies called Misls, each 
under a Sirdar, or chief. These were — 

1. Bhangi, called from their fondness for bhang, extract of hemp. 

2. Nishani, standaid-bearers. 

3. Shahid or Kihang, martyrs and zealots. 

4. Ram^arhi, from Ramgarh, at Amritsar. 

5. Nakoia, from a country so called. 

6. Alhuwdi, from the village in which Jassa lived. 

7. Ghaneia or Khaneia. 

8. Faizulapuri or Singhpuri. 

9. 

10. Dalahwala. 

11. Erora Singhia or Panjgarhia. 

12. Phulkia. 

All the other Misls were, about the year 1823, subdued by Ranjit 
Sing of the Sukarchakia, and for a long time ^njit was the most 
prominent personage in India — 
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Ebmabkabm Events coNNECxiNa India ivith Evkofe to the 
End of the 18th Centuby 

DATES 

Odorlcus, an Italian Fripr, visits Tanna 1800 

Vasco da Gama reaches Calicut bv sea . . ... 1498 

Albuquerque, the Portuguese admii-al, bums Calicut, but is at last 

driven olT 1610 

Goa c^tured by tlie Portuguese ; retaken by the natives ; ceded to 

the Portuguese . 1510 

The Zamorin permits the Portuguese to build a fort at Calient . . 1513 

Bombay occupied by the Portuguese * . 1632 

Bassein, Salsette, and Bombay ceded to the Portuguese by Sultan Baha- 
dur, King of Guzerat 1534 

Tlie Venetian merchant, Csesar Frederick, roaches Ahmedabad . . 1563 

^Thomas Stephens, of Kew College, Oxford, reaches Goa in October, and 

Sir Frances Drake lands at Ternate, and subsequently at Java. . 1679 

A land expedition, organised by the Levant Company, reaches India . 1589 

Petition presented by 101 merchants and others to Elizabeth for a 

charter to trade with India 1599 

John Mildenhall sent as Ambassador to Agra, which he reaches in . 1603 

Charter for 15 years to "Tlie Governor and Company of Merchants 

of London trading to the East Indies ” 1600 

A fleet from Torbay reaches Acheen in Sumatra, and Bantam in Java, 
establishing factories in each place . . . \ . . . 1601 

Second Charter, by which the East India Company is made a corporate 
body, with the retention of a power to dissolve it at 3 years’ 
notice. Captain Hawkins of the Hector reaches Agra with a letter 

to Jehandr. The Dutch occupy Pulicat 1609 

The Mogul £m];^or issues a firman^ permitting the English to 
establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambay, and Gogo . . 1611 

Captain Best, with the Dragon and Hosiaiider^ defeats the Portuguese 
squadron at Surat, and receives a authorising an English 

Envoy to reside at Agra, and the English to trade with Surat . . 1612 

Sir Tliomaa Roe, Ambassador to Johangir, reaches India . . . 1615 

The Danish settlement of Tranquebar founded . . . . .1617 

The Dutch and English Comjianies contend for ihe exclusive trade 

with the Spice Islands 1613 

The Dutch assign to the English a share of the pepper trade with Java 

and with Pulicat 1619 

Sir Robert Shirley courteously received by Jelmiigir at Agra . . 1619 

The East India Company receive permission to exercise martial law in 

India 1624 

Treaty with Portugal, by which the English are allowed to trade with 

Portuguese ports in India 1635 

Gabriel Boughton, surgeon of the Company’s ship Hopewell^ cures the 
daughter of Shah Jehan and the favourite mistress of the Nawab of 
Bengal, and so obtains for the Company the right to trade through- 
out the dominions of the Great Mogul 1636 

Fort St. George built at Madras 1641 

Fort St. George constituted a Presidency 1654 

New Charter for 7 years 1657 

Forts on Malabar coasts placed under Surat, Bengal undei: Madras . 1658 

The Dutch take Negapat^m horn the.Poituguese, and make it their 
capital on that coast ’ . . . ' 1660 
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Bombay ceded to Eoj^land by the Portuguese ea part of the lufauta 

Catherlna's dower on her marriage with Charles ll 

A New Charter confirms former privileges, with the right to make 
peace and war, to exercise civil and crimimd jurisdiction, and send 

unlicensed persons to England 

Earl of Marlborough and Sir Abraham Shipman with 5 men-of-war and 
600 soldiers arrive at Bombay, to occupy the island in fulfilment of 

the Treaty 

Sir Abraham Shipman having died with most of his men at Aiijadeva, 
his secretary Cooke makes a convention with the Portuguese, which 

Charles II. refuses to ratify. Sir Gerraso Lucas succeeds Oooko, and 

estimates the population of Bombay at 10,000, and the revenue at 

£6490:17:4 

French^ East India Company established. Defence of Surat by the 
English against Shivaji, for which they are rewarded with fresh privi- 
leges by Aurangzib 

Island of Bombay gi'anted by Charles IL to the East India Company . 
The natives destroy the English factory at Honawar, and murder every 

Englishman 

St. Helena granted by Royal Charter to the Company , . . ' . 

Dr. John Fryer visits Bombay, and reckons popiuation at 60,000 

Bombay revolts under Captain Keigwin 

Admiral Sir Thomas Grantham arrives in Bombay, and Keigwin sub- 
mits to his authority ... . 

Bombay made a regency, with sway over all the Company's establish- 
ments. Pondicherry colonised by th|^French. English driven from 

Hooghl}^ and allowed to return 

Fort St. David built. Y’akub Khan Sidi, the Imperial Admiral lauds 
in Bombay with 25,600 men, and takes Mazagon . » . 

Chaplain Ovington’s visit to Bombay described in Voyage to Swrat 
Charter forfeited for non-payment of 6 per cent levied on all Joint 
Stock Companies, but on 1st October a new charter granted by the 

King , . 

Now Company incorporated under the name of ‘ ‘ The English Company,” 
The old Company, called “The London Company," ordered to cease 
trading in three years. Calcutta xmrehased by the old Company, 

and Fort- William built 

The old Company obtain an Act authorising them to trade under the 

charter of the now Company 

Lord Godolphin’s Award, by which the two Companies are united 
under the title of ** The United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies.” Three l^esidencies established, and a 
Governor, with the title of General, and a Council appointed for 

Bombay 

July. Deputies from the Company arrive at Delhi, and on the 6th of 
January 1717 obtain a firman exempting their trade from duties, 
and allowing them to possess land round their factories . 

Ostend East India Company formed 

The Emperor of Germany grants a charter to the Ostend Company, 

under which they carry on a successful trade 

Charter renewed till Lady-day 1769 

Swedish India Company formed 

Malhar Bao Holkar takes Tanna from the Portuguese, his loss being 
5000 men, and that of the Portuguese 800 
The Company lend £1,000,000 to Government, and obtain an extension 
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DATES 

1661 

1661 

1662 

1663 

1664 
1668 

1670 

1673 

1676 

1683 

1684 

1687 

1689 

1689 

1693 

1698 

1700 

1708 

1716 

1717 

1723 

1730 

1731 

1739 
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HEMARfilABLE EVENTS TO END OF 18TH CENTITRT 


IndtBk 


of privileges to 1783. Commoucement of the coutest between England 

ana France in India . 

War declared between England and Franco. A French fleet anchors 12 
miles S. of Madras, and lands a force under La Bourdonnais. Madras 
capitulates after a bombardment of five days. La Bourdonnais signs 
a treaty to restore the town on a ransom being paid. This treaty 

violated by Duplcix, Governor of Pondicherry 

19th December. Duplcix falls in an attack on Fort St. David . 

The English lay siege to Pondicherry, but without success. Treaty 
of Aix-la-Ghapelle, by ivhicli Madras is restored to the English 
Sahigi Bajah of Tanjore, dethroned by his cousin, calls in the aid of 
the English, who, after one repulse, take Devikota, which was to be 
the guerdon of their assistance. They then desert their ally and 
conclude a treaty with Pratap Sing. Clive leads the stoiming party 
at Devikota. Tlie war in the Carnatic begins .... 

Poona made capital of the Marathas 

Muliaillin8.d 'All, claimant of the ITawahship of the Carnatic, whose 
cause is espoused by the English, takes refuge in Trichinopolj^, which 
is besieged by the French under M. Lally and Chanda Sahib. The 
siege ends in their utter discomfiture. Clive takes Arcot, and de- 
fends it against overwhelming odds 

Diudoix superseded. 26th December. Treaty of peace signed at 
Pondicherry — the French and English withdraw from interference 

in the affairs of the Native Princes 

Commodore James takes Suvarndnrg and Bankot from Angria, the 

Maratha inratical chief • • ^ 

11th February. Angria taken prisoner, and his forts destroyed, by 
Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, assisted by the troops of the 
Poshwa. 18th Juno. Calcutta atf^ked by Siraju-daulah. The 

tragedy of the Black Hole 

2d January. Calcutta retaken. 23d June. Battle of Plassey. Mir 
J'afar made Subahdar of Bengal in room of Siraju-daulah. War 
renewed in the Carnatic. English take Madura .... 
28th April. Count de Lally arrives at Fort St. David with a French 
fleet, and an indecisive action is fought next day. Ist June. Lally 
takes Fort St. David, and razes the fortifications. 11th June. A 
commission arrives in Bengal from the Directors, appointing a 
Council of ten, with a Governor for each three months. All invite 
Clive to assume the Government. 4th October. Lally takes Arcot ; 

and on 11th December lays siege to Madras 

19th February. Lally retires from before Madras. 6th April. The 
English take Masnlipatam. The Nizam engages not to ijermit the 
French to settle in his dominions. 9th Novemfo. Wandiwash taken 
9th February. Arcot taken by the English. July. Vansittart succeeds 
Clive as Governor of Bengal. Clive sails for England in February. 
Mir Kasim succeeds Mir J’afar as Subahdar of Bengal. 27th Sep- 
tember. Revenue of Burdwau, Midnapur,^and Chittagaon ceded to 

the'English by Mir Ea.sim 

7th January. Battle ofiPaniput. 14th. Pondicherry taken by the 
English. . Fall of the French power in the Deccan. Shah ^Alam 
' II. defeated at Patna by Msgor Camac. Treaty with Shah ’Alam, 
who acknowledges Mir Kasim on payment of £240,000 per annum . 
lOth^Fehniary. Pondicherry and other forts restored to the French by 
the treaty of Paris. 25^ h June. Mr.^Ellis, with a body of tro^s, 
^ attacked and^made prisoners by Mir Kasim at Patna. July, lie 
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1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 
1760 

1751 

1754 

1766 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1759 

1760 

1761 
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English agree to restore Mir J’afar. 6th November. Patna taken 
by the English : Mir Kasim seeks shelter with the Nawab of Ondh 1763 
Mr. Ellis, chief of the Factoiy at Patna, and 200 English murdered at 
Patna by Sumroo, an officer in the service of Mir Kasim, October . 1763 

23d October. Battle of Buxar 1764 

Death of Mir J’afar at Calcutta. His son, Najmu-daulah, succeeds 
. him. 3d May. Lord Clive arrives at Calcutta as Governor-General. 

12th August. The Diwani, or Revenue of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 

granted to the Company by Shah ’Alain 11. 1765 

8 th May. Najmu-daulan dies, and is succeeded by his brother, 
Saifu-daulah. The Nizam (Nizam ’Ali) cedes the N. Sarkars to 

the English for 5 lakhs pr annum 1766 

January. Lord Clive sails for England. September. The troops of the 

Nizam and Haidar *Ali attack the English 1767 

Treaty with the Nizam, who cedes the Uamatic and Balaghat, and re- 
duces the tribute for the Sarkars. The English attack Haidar 'Ali . 1768 
4th April Haidar, at the gates of Madras, forces the English to con- * 

elude a peace 1769 

War between Haidar and the Maratlias. Shah 'Alam II. enters Delhi 

with the Marathas 1771 

July* Marathas make peace with Haidar 1772 

Allahabad and Kora sold to the Nawab of Oudli for 60 lakhs ; the 
Nawab agrees with Warren Hastings to pay 40 lakhs for the redac- 
tion of Rohilcund. Tanjoro taken by tne English on the 16th of 
September, at the instigation of the Nawab of the Carpatic, and the 
Rajah handed over to the Nawab. The Dutch expelled by the 
English from Ncgapatain, The other Presidencies subordinated to 
Bengal. Supreme Court established at Calcutta .... 1778 
23d April. The Rohillas defeated by the English. 28th December. 

Salsetto and Basaein taken by the Bombay troops .... 1774 

6th March. Treaty between the Bombay Government and Raghuba, 
the deposed Peshwa, who ' cedes Salsette >nd Bassein, and the 
revenues of Broach. May. The Bombay army march to the aid of 
Raghuba, and gain seveml successes. The Supreme Government dis- 
approve of the proceedings of the Bombay Government, who are 
compelled to withdraw their troops, whereupon Raghuba retreats to 
Surat. Asafu-daulah, Nawab of Oudh, cedes Benares to the Com- 
pany, who guarantee to him by treaty Allahabad and Kora. 11th 
December. Lord Pigot succeeds to the Government of Madras . . 1776 

Rajah of Tanjore restored. Nand Kumar hanged for forgery. Lord 
Pigot arrested by two suspended members of Council and their fac- 
tion and imprisoned 1776 

July. Chandernagoro, Masulipatam, and Karikal taken from the 
French. 10th August. The French fleet defeated off Pondicherry, and 
driven from the coast by the English. October. Pondicherry surren- 
ders. Hastings tenders his resimation to the Court of Directors, who 

accept it, but lie subsequently disowns it 1777 

4th January. Expedition to Poona to support Raghuba. It fails, how- 
ever, and the English are compelled to sign a treaty, by which they 
give lip Raghuba and all their acquisitions since 1/56. 30th Janu- 
ary. General Goddard’s celebrated march across India. Ho reaches 
Burhanpur, leaves it on the 6th of February, and reaches Surat on 

the 26th 1779 

16th January. Convention of Wargaon, by which everything taken 
from the Marathas since 1773 wasrestored to Aem 15th January . 1779 
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2d jrannaiy. General Goddard crosses the Tapti, and takes Dabhoi 
(20th January)i and Ahmedabad (15th February), and 5th April he 
defeats Sindia. 25th August Sir Hector Munro arrires from 
Madras to oppose Haidar. 10th September. Baillie’s defeat and 
surrender. 11th. Tliz English retreat, and reach Madras on the 
18th. 31st October. Haidar takes Arcot. 5th Novomber. Sir Eyre 

Coote arrives at Madras with reinforcements 1780 

17th January. Advance of Sir E. Coote. 1st July. He defeats Haidar 
near Porto Novo, and returns to Madras in November. 22d June. 

Lord Macartney arrives at Madras as Governor. Sodras, Pulicat, 
and Ncgapatam taken from the Dutch. 24th October. Judgeship of 
' Sadr Diwani given by W. Hastings to Sir Elijah Impey, already 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Court. The Commons recall Impey in 
May following. The Company’s Charter renewed till March 1784 , 1781 

General Goddard retreats from Campoli to Panwell with the loss of 
488 rank and file, and 18 European oflicers killed and wounded, pur- 
* sued by the Marathas under llaii Pant and Parshuram Bhao and 

Tukoji Holkar, 23d April 1781 

18th February. Colonel Brathwaite, with 100 Europeans, 300 cavalry, 
and 1500 Sepoys, after a gallant defence of two days, overpowered 
by Tipu, and his whole force cut to pieces or made prisoners. The 
battle took place about 40 miles from Tanjore, on the Kolerun river. 

19th. The French land 2000 men to aid Tipu. 12th April. Inde- 
cisive action between the fleets of Admiral Hughes and the French 
Admiral Suffrein.. 31st August The French take Trincomaloe in 
Ceylon. 8th September. Action between the fleets, in which the 
English have the advantage. 7th December. Death of Haidar ’All . 1782 

General Matthc^vs takes Bednur. March. M. Bussy lands at Oudda- 
loro. General Stuart, who had succeeded Sir Eyre Coote, being 
ordered to march on Cuddalore, refu.se8, but sets out on the 21st of 
Ax)ril at the rate of 2^ miles a day. He attacks on the 13th of June, 
and is rexnilsed with the loss of 62 olhcers^and 920 men, nearly all 
Europeans, killed or mortally wounded. Indecisive action between 
Hughes and Snffrein. General Stuart’s army saved by the i)eace be- 
tween the English and the French ; he is arrested and sent to England, 

The French Mssessions in India restored in pursuance of the treaty of 
Versailles. Trincomalee restored to the Dutch. Tipu retakes Bed- 
nur, where Colonel Alacleod had superseded General Matthews. The 
English army made prisoners, and treated with great cruelty by Tipu 1783 
24th January. The English garrison of Mangaloin, which had been 
besieged by Tipu since 23rd May 1783, capitulates, and marches 
out with all the honours of war. 11th March. Peace with Tipu ; 
conquests on both sides restorecL 13th August. Mr. Pitt’s Bill, 

establishes Board of Control 1784 

13th Febniary. Trial of Warren Hastings began. Defence began 
2d June 1791 ; acquitted 23d April, 1795. The Court gi-ant mm 
an annuity of £400(1 for 28 J years from tho^ 24th of June 1786 . , 1788 

Decennial land settlement in Bengal began ; the same in Behar next 
year : the whole comxdeted in 1793, when it was declared perpetual 
This is the permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, by 'which the 
«;.Zamiudars wein declared landowners, they having been only the 
revenue agents of the iiogul Government. 24th December. Tipu 

attacks the lines of Travancore 1789 

Tib, May. Tipu ravages part of Tiuvancore. June. Alliance between 
this English, Maratlias, alid the Nizanf against him : signed by the 
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Maratbas on the 1st of June, by the Nusam on^he 4th of July. 

13t1i June. General Meadom opens the oampaign . . . 1790 

6th February. Lord Cornwallis marches to Vellore. 2lBt March. Takes 
Bangalore. !{6th May. The English, on their retreat owing to disease, 
are joined by the Marathas,. July. The allies reach Bangalore . 1791 
6th February. The allies storm the redoubts at Seringapatam. 9th 
March. Tipu signs treaty, by which he agrees to pay £3,300,900, and 

to give his two eldest sons as hostages 1792 

Regular Civil Courts established in Bengal ; Pondiclieriy and other French 
‘settlements taken for the third time. New charter for 20 years. 
Company to provide 300 tons of shipping for private traders . . 1793 

Sons of Tipu i^^stored to him 1794 

The Dutch settlements in Ceylon, at Banda, Amboyna, Malacca, and 

the Cape taken. Cochin surrenders after a gallant defence . • 1796 

Treaty with the Nizam, by which he agrees to disband his French Con- 
tingent and receive four battalions of English I79j 

4th May. Seringapatam stormed, and Tipu slain. Partition Treaty 
of Mysore between the Nizam and the English. Treaty wifh the 
Rajah of Tanjore, “by which he surrenders his power to the English, 
receiving a lakh of pagodas as pension, and one-fifth of tho net 
revenue.” Sii* J. Malcolm sails from Bombay as Ambassador to Persia 1799 
The Nawab of Surat resigns his government for a pension of £10,000 per 
annum. Subsidiary Treaty with the Nizam, who gives up his share 
of Mysore in consideration of English protection .... 1800 


SOME NATIVE TERMS USED IN THIS BOOK 

[A. signiflos Arabic ; H. HindCstiiu or Hindi ; K. Kanaresc ; Mai. Malay&lam ; M. Mard^hi ; 
My. Malay ; P. Peralan ; S. Sanscrit ; Tel. Telugu ; Tiir. I'urkisli ; T. Tamil.] 

AtkAm, a. pi. oi hukin, “orders.” 

Amj’ii (Ameer), A.' “ commander,” a title of princes and nobles, as the Amirs 
of Sindh. 

AnA (Anna), H. the 16th part of a rupee. 

Anakatt (Anikut), Tell, adda, “between,” Zraffw, “to bind,” a dam or 
embankment. 

Ayat, verse of the Koran, 

Babul, A. a tree of the acacia kind. 

BakAuur, P. “brave,” “chivalric,” a title of honour among Mohammedans. 

Ba jhA (Budgerow), H. a large, round-bottomed boat, without a keel. 

BAman, S. the 5th incarnation of Vishnu, in the shape of a dwarf. 

Bungalow, H. a thatched house ; the name usually applied to the houses 
of the English in India, and to the rest-houses for travellers built b}" 
Government on the public roads. 

BAoli, a well. 

BAzAr, P. a market or market-place^ ; a street of shoijs. 

Beoam (Begum), Tur, a lady of rank ; a queen or princess. 

BhAtA (Batta), H. additional allowance to public servants or soldiers em- 
ployed on special duty, 

BrAhman, S. a Hindd of the first, or priestly caste. 

Buddhist, S. a worshipper of Buddh, or Sakya Muni, who died b.o. 543. 

Caste, class ; sect ; corruption of the Portuguese caMa or race. 

Catamaran, T. katlu^ “to bind;”« “a^tree,” a log-raft on which 
tho natives of Madras paddle through the sun. 
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Chaiuta, S. a hall of assembly. 

ChakaA, S. a discus ; the quoit of Vishnu ; a wheel. 

Chaitsae, S. Hindu, dice. 

Ohawadi, Tel. a native rest-house for travellers. 

Choultkie, an English corruption of Chawadi, q.v, 

Chun AM, S. an EngushjU)rruption of H.cAiind, from &,cMrnah, lime, a plaster or 
mortar sometimes made of shells of a remarkable whiteness and brilliance. 
Compound, probably My. an enclosure. A corruption of the Malay word 
Kamjpmig, 

Daohopa, Daqoba, S. deh^ “the body,” gup^ “to hide,” a circular structure 
inside Buddhistic cave temples, supposed to contain the ashes or relics of 
Buddha, and occupying the place of our altars. 

Dak, Post. Dak- Bungalow, a Rest-house for travellers. 

DARBiLK (Durbar), P. a royal court ; an audience or levee ; in Eattywar a chief. 
DharamsAlA, S. dJia^ina, “justice,” “piety,” and sAdZd, “a hall,” a place 
of accommodation for travellers and pilgrims. 

DIwAn, P. “ a royal court,” “a minister,” especially the chief financial minister. 
Droog or Drug, S. an English corruption of druga, “ a fort.” 

DubAsh, do, “two,” hhdshA^ “language,” one who speaks two languages, 
an interpreter. 

DwArfAl, a door-keeper. 

Fakir, A. “poor,” a religious man, who has taken the vow of poverty, 

Gan A, S. an attendant of Shiva, 

GeCxIt (Ghaut), S. ghod^a^ “a landing-place,” “steps on a river side,” a 
mountain pass ; any narrow passsige. 

Gopura, S. from gup^ “to preserve,” the gate of a Pagoda. 

Guanthi, Sanscrit written in the Tamil character. 

GumAshtah, P. an agent. 

Gumbaz, a cupola ; a dome. 

HammAl, a. a bearer of a palki, in Bombay an indoor servant. 

HARiM (Haram), a sanctuary ; ladies’ apartments. 

Havaldar, H. ail ofilcer in native regiments corresponding to our sergeant. 
HdM, S. sacrifice. 

Hukkah (Hookah), A. a water-pipe. 

Huztf R, A. the royal presence, a respectful term applied to high officials. 
JAqi'r, P. a tenure by which the public revenues of an estate or district were 
granted to an individual, with powers to collect them, and administer 
the general affairs of the estate. 

Jam’adAb, a. a native officer next to a Subahdar, and corresponding to our 
licutenaut. 

Kacheri or Kaguuari, H.M. a court or office for public business. 

Kalamah, the creed of Islam. 

Eh An, a. a title of nobility answering to our “lord.” 

Ehandi (Candy), M. a measure of weight and capacity: in Madras = 5000 
lbs. ; in Bombay, 560 lbs. 

Ehas, special Khas Mahal =- Hall of special audience. 

Ehjnd, M. a narrow pEss between mountains. 

Eil’adAr, a. the commander of a foii;. 

Eimkhw'Ab (Kimcob), P. silk stuff interwoven with gold and silver thread. 
EolIs, M, a caste in the Konkan and Guzerat, who are fishermen, watennen, 
and used to be robbom. 

. EotAram, T. a palace. 

Kubbak, a. a tomb. 

&ULt fCooly), T. and Tur. a day labourer. 
tuMBi, M. a farmer, an a^icultural caste. 
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LAkh (Lac), S. the number 100,000. 

LAt or LA'pH, a pillar ; ” ancient Hindd pillars on which inscriptions wers 
set up in an old and obsolete character; also applied to that writULg. 

MahArs, M. a low caste in the Bombay Presidency. 

MAlA, S. a garland. 

Man (Maund), H. a weight, varying in different parts India. In Bombay 
it is 25 lbs. ; in Bengal, since 1883, 87f lbs. 

Mandafam, S. an open pavilion or porch in front of a temple. 

Massulah, T. a boat sewed together, used for crossing the surf at Madras. 

Mihbab, the recess in the waU of a mosque — on the side nearest Mecca — to 
which Mohammedans turn at prayer. 

Mimbab, the pulpit in a mosque. 

Monsoon, A. a corruption of the A. “ a sooaon j” applied now to 

the peiiodical rains in India which fall during the S.W. Monsoon. 

Mobti', T. a Toda village in the Nilgiri Hills. 

MuKWAii, T. a low caste in Malabar. 

MvNSHi (Moonsheo), A. a writer ; a secretary ; a teacher of languages. 

Munsif, a. a native judge. 

NAg,’ S. the cobra snake. 

NAik, S. an olficer in native armies corresponding to a corporal ; an ancient title. 

NAutoh, S. a dance ; an exhibition of dancing-girls. 

Nawbax ^Ana, a. the guard-room ; the chamber over a gateway, where a 
band is stationed. 

NAwAb, a. this word means lit. “deputies,” being the plural of “a 
deputy. ” It is now a title of governors and other high officials. 

Niadis, Mah. an outcast tribe of Malabar. 

NizAm, a. an arranger ; an administrator ; a title of the prince whose capital 
is Haidar&.bad in the Deccan. 

Nulla,' properly Nala, “watercourse.” 

Pagoda, P. an Anglican corruption of the P. word hiU-Jcadah, “an idol 
temple”; also a coin.-=3J rupees, called by the natives but de- 
riving its appellation of pagoda from its showing a temple on one face ; 
there arc other derivations. 

PAl-al, T. the priests of the Toda tribe, lit. “milkmen.” 

PAlegAb (Polygar), T. Tel. a shareholder ; a landed proprietor. A title of 
persons in the Madras Presidency who correspond to Zamindars in other 
parts of India. 

Palanquebn, H. an Anglican corruption of the word pdlki^ a vehicle in which 
persons of rank are carried on men’s shoulders. 

PAn, S. the leaf of the betel creejMr. 

PAbsis, P. a caste who worship the Deity under the emblem, fire. 

PabwAbIs, II. people of low caste in W. India. 

Pe-kovil, T. “ dovil-teraple,” a hut dedicated to the worship of the spirits 
of dead men. 

Peons, from the Portuguese peao, Spanish peoTi, but sometimes thought an 
Anglican corruption of the H. word piyddah, “footman.” 

PeshkArs, P. an agent. In Bengal, the native officer under a judge, next to 
the Sarishtaddr in rank. 

Peshkash, P. tribute ; an offering from an inferior to a superior. 

PeshwA, P. the prime ministers of the Rdjdhs of Sdtara ; Brahmans who after- 
wards became the supreme chiefs of the Mardtha nation. 

P]6ta, Tel. native town or suburb. Specially applied to a town subordinate 
to a fort. 

PhatemAb, M. lit. '\a letter carrier^” a fast-sailing vessel common on the W. 
coast of India. 
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IPuiNB, T. the Tuda name for the stone circles on the Nllgiri EpUs. 

PlCBf H. a corruption of the yrori paisd, a copper coin, of which 64, go to a 
rupee. 

Pin, P. old, a Mohammedan saint. 

RAjtAh, S. a Hiudh king or prince. 

R4.M0&fs, S. a tribe in 4ihe Deccan, who are watchmen, and used to be robbers. 
Ran!, S. the wife of a Rdjdli ; a queen or princess. - 
Rath, S. a chariot. 

RisjLlahdAb, a. a native captain of a troop of horse. 

Ryot, A. au Anglican corruption of the A. word r*aiyaty a subject, a peasant. 
^ADR AmIn, A. a native judge. 

Sadr ’AdAlat, A. fonnerly the Supreme Court of Justice in India for trying 

appeals. 

SAuib, a. lord ; a title applied to English gentlemen in India. 

SAKTi, S. a goddess ; the personified power of a deity. 

S arAt, a rest-house for travellers ; a caravausarai. 

ATi (Suttee), S. the burning of a widow with lier deceased husband. 

ShAh, P. a king ; a title usually applied to tlic King of Persia. 

ShAnArs, T. a tribe in Tinnevelly and the extreme S. of India, who are palm- 
tree climbers by profession. 

Shankh, S. a shell ; the large shells which are blown as horns by the Hindus 
during religious ceremonies. 

Shola, T. a patcli of jungle, a wooded dell. 

Shudra, S. the 4th or lowest caste of Hindus. 

SipAhi (Sepoy), P. a native soldier, one of a sipdh or amy. 

ShtbandI (Seebandy), M. an auxiliary ; a soldier of a native auxiliary levy. 
SiS^BAH, A. a province. 

StrBAHDAR, A. a governor of a province ; a native military officer corresponding 
to a captain. 

TahsIldak, a. a native collector of revenue, who is also a magistrate. 

TA,t,'P. a crown, 

T'altjk, or more properly trCallvkcth^ a district ; a division of a province. 
TappA’l, H. in Bombay the post ; delivery of letters ; a relay of horses. 

TATtr, M. matting ; a mat shade. 

Teppa Kulam, South IruHa^ a tank sun'ounded by steps with usually a 
^ temple in the centre. 

Tudas, T. a TGinarkablo tribe on the Nilgiri Hills. 

Turdat, a. a tomb. 

VAzir, a. a prime minister. 

VihAra, S. a coll, an apartment in a monastery or cave, 

YimAnah, S. a sacred vehicle or shrine. 

WAv OR WAo, a well with steps down to the water, 

WiSttz, It. Indian steel, 

ZamIkdAb, P. a landed proprietor, a person who receives a percentage on 
Government rents. 

ZiAR, T. a low caste in Malabar. 

Zil'a (Zillah), A. a province or tract, constituting the jurisdiction of a circuit 
judge. 
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The followg ah1]?r6vUriiaiis are need in the Bout^ given in this book 


n n . J Dak Bungalow, a reet- 

" \ house for travellers. 

div. Division of the army* 

E, L C. East India Company. 

E, East. 

ft Feet. 

H. Hotel. 

in Inch. 

I. Left hand. 

junc Junction. 

m Mile. 

N, North. ' 

P Page. 


P*0 Post-ofliC6r 

r.hh River loft bank* 

r.h. Bight bank. 

» TT /Rest-house for travel- 

V in Ceylon. 

rly Railway, 

rs Rupees. 

Roy. As. Soc. Royal Asiatic Society. 

rt Right hand. 

sta Station. 

S. South. 

r. West. 

yds Yards. 


This sign in the text appended to a name indicates that further informa* 
tion relating to the subject is to be found in the Index and JHrectory at the 
end. 

A Few HindI Words 


English. Hindi. 


English. HiNDf. 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Kineteen 

Twenty 

Twenty-one 

Twenty- two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-four 

Twenty-five 

Twenty-six 

Twenty-seven 

Twenty-eijght 

Twenty-nino 

Thirty 

Thirty-one 

Thirty-two 

Thirty-three 

Thirty-four 


Ek 

Do 

Tin 

Char 

Pinch 

Chhah 

Sit 

Ath 

Nail 

Das 

Igarah 

Birah 

Terah 

Chaiidah 

Pandrah 

Solah 

Satrah 

Atharah 

Unis 

Bis 

Ikis 

Bais 

Tois 

Chaubis 

Pachis 

Chhabbis 

Sati’is 

Atha’is 

Untis , 

Tis 

Iktis 

Battis 

Tetis 

Chautis 




Thirty-five 

Thirty-six 

Thirty-seven 

Thirty-eight 

Thirty-nine 

Forty 

Forty-one 

Forty-two 

Forty-three 

Forty-four 

Forty-five 

Forty-six 

Forty-seven 

Forty-eight 

Forty-nine 

Fifty 

Fifty -one 

Fifty-two 

Fifty-three 

Fifty-four 

Fifty-five 

Fifty-six 

Fifty-seven 

Fifty-eight 

Fifty-nine 

Sixty 

Sixty-one 

Sixty-two 

Sixty-three 

Sixty-four 

Sixty-five 

Sixty-six 

Slxly-seven 

Six^-eight 


Paintls 

Chhattis 

Saintis 

Athti's 

Uiichdlis 

Chalfs 

IktdUs 

Be'alfs 

Tetdlis 

Chau’alls 

Paintdlis 

Chhiyalis 

Saiutdlia 

Athtdlls 

Unchas 

Pachas 

Ikawan 

Bawan 

Tirpan 

Ghauwan 

Paohpan 

Chhapan 

Satawan 

Athdwan 

Uhsath 

Sdth' 

Iksath 

Bdsa'th 

^irsaih 

Chau^th 

Painsdth 

Chhiy&ath 

Satsath 

Athsath 
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English* 
Sixty-nine 
Seventy 
Seventy-one 
Seventy-two 
Seventy-threo 
Seventy-four 
Seventy-five 
Seventy-six 
Seventy-seven 
Seventy-eight 
Seventy-nine 
Eighty 
Eighty-one 
Eighty-two 
Eighty-three 
Eighty-four 
Eighty-five 
Eighty -six 
Eighty-seven 
Eighty-eight 
Eighty-nine 
Ninety 
Ninety-one 
Ninety-two 
Ninety-three 
Ninety-four 
Ninety-five 
Ninety-six 
Ninety -seven 
Ninety-eight 
Ninety-nine 
A hundred 
Two hundred 
Three hundred 
Four hundred 
Five htindrcd 
Six hundred 
Seven hundred 
Eight hundred 
Nine hundred 
A thousand 
Ten thousand 
A hundred thou- 
sand 

A mil] ion 
Ten millions 
A quarter 
A half 

Three-quarters 
One and a quartei 
One and a half 


Hindi. 

Unhattar 

Sattar 

Ikhattar 

Bahattar 

Tihattar 

Chauhattar 

Pachhattar 

Chhihattar 

Sathattar 

Athhattar 

Uhasi 

Assf 

Ikasl 

Be'asi 

Tirdsi 

Ohaurdsi 

Fanchasi 

Chhfdsi 

Satdsi 

Atlidsi^ 

Naudsi 

Nauwe 

Ikanawe 

Bdnawo 

Tirdnawe 

Chaurdnawe 

Pachdnawe 

Ghiyanawe 

Satanawc 

Athanawe 

Nindiiawc 

Sau 

Do sau 

Tin sau 

Chdr sail 

Pdncli sau 

Chhali sau 

Sat sau 

Atli sau 

Nau sau 

Hazdr 

Das hazdr 

Ldkh 

Das Idkli 
Kfor 
Pdo 
Adha 

Paond. tin pdo ^ 

Tiwd 

Derh 


Ekolisu. 

Himoi. 

One and three- 

F&one do 

quarters 

Two and a quarter Sawd do 

Two and a half 

Arhdi 

Two and three- 

Pdone tin 

quai*t6rs 

Tliree and a 

Sawd till 

quarter 

Three and a half 

Sdrhe tin 

Three and three- 

Pdone chdr 

quarters 

Four and a quarter Sawd chdr 

Four and a naif 

Sdrhe chdr 

Four and three- 

Pdone pdnch 

quarters 

A third 

Tisrd hissan 

Two-thirds 

Do tisra liia^h 

A fifth 

Panchwdn hi^ah 

A sixth 

Chhathan hii^h 

A seventh 

Sdtwiin hiassli 

An eighth 

Athwan hissah 

A tenth 

Dasivdn his^h 

Mo7iths, 

Mds, Mahine? 

January 

Pits 

February 

Mdgh 

March 

Phaguu 

Chait 

April 

May 

Balsakh 

June 

Jeth 

July 

Asarh 

August 

Sdwaii 

September 

Bhadon 

October 

Asan 

November 

Kdilik 

December 

Aghaii 

Days, 

Bdr or Vdr, 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Satui'day 


Etwar 
Sombar 
Mangalvdr 
Budlivdr 
Brihaspatvar, 
milgo biphe 
Sukarbar 
Sanichrd 


East 

West 

North 

South 


Piirab 

Pachhim 

Uttar 

Dakhin 


i A quarter less tbaui ixione ; a half more than, edrhe. 

The Indian months begin > .bout the 15th of the English month ; thus Pi!is is the 
dattar half of January and the first half of Fehniary, and so with all the oUier months. 
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InDUN CoiNAGlS 

The value of a rupee was assumed until 1874 as equal to 2 a 
I t weighs 180 gra. troy = to 1 told, and consists 11 parts of silver 
and one alloy. The gold rupee or m6hur is of the same weight and 
standard. The copper coins ore the ^ dnd, weighing 200 grs. ; the ^ 
dnd, or paisa, 100 grs. ; the I- paisd, 60 grs., and the pie, 33^ grs. 

12 pie = 1 dnd 
16 dnd = l rupee 
The gold mdliur is not current. 
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The island of Bombay is situated in i one of a ^oup of islands which are 
lat. IS"* 53' 45"| long. 72** 52'. It is | separated from the mainland and from 

^ .3^ This mark implies that farther information is to be found in the Index and Directory 
at the end. 
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ono another by very narrow channels. Hill, being only 180 ft. above the sea. 
They arc : 1. Bassein ; 2. Dravi ; 3. But on entering the harbour a stranger 
Versova ; 4. Salsette ; 5. Trombay, in must be impressed with the pictur- 
which the hill called the Neat’s Tongue, esqueness of the scene, To the W. 
900 ft high, is a conspicuous mark ; the shore is crowded with buildings, 
6. Bombay ; 7. Old Woman’s Island ; some of them, as Colaba Church and 
8. Colaba j 9. Blcphantaj lOi Butcher's the Tower of the VuiYersitjTjj TOiy lofty 
Island ; 11. Gibbet Island ; 12. Karanja. and well proportioned. To the N. and 
Bombay Island is 11 i in. long from E. are numerous islands, and on the 
the S. extremity of Colaba to Zion mainland hills rising to an altitude of 
Causeway, over which tlie railway passes from 1000 to 2000 ft. Pre-eminent 
to the larger island of Salsette, and from amongst these is the remarkable hill 
3 to 4 111 . hroad in that portion which of Bawa Malang, otherwise called Mal- 
lies to the N. of the Esplanade. It is langardh, on the top of which is an 
difficult to estimate its area, but it enormous mass of rock with perpen- 
may bo put down as. about 22 s(i. m. dicular sides, ci’owned with a fort now 
The pop. of the city is 804,500. When in ruins. On the plateau below the 
it is remeinhcrcd that the greater bulk scarp was a strong fortress which, in 
of this number of people is contained 1780, was captured by Captain Abing- 
in suburbs, which cover only 4 sq. m., ton, wlio, however, found the upper 
it will bo seen liow astonishingly dense fort quite impregnable. (Sec Grant 
the pop. over that ai-ea is ; and it Duff, voJ. ii. p. 41.) 
speaks well for tlio climate and the Tlie port is crowded with vessels of 
sanitation of the municipality that all nations, and conspicuous amongst 
there should ho comparatively so little them ai*e 2 monitors, for the defence of 
disease there. the Harbour. Tlieso are called the 

Abyssiyiia and the Magdala, and are 
Climate. — The average temperature armed with 10-inch guns in 2 turrets, 
of Bombay is 79 ’2” F. It is neither The main defences, however, are bat- 
so hot in sunimer nor so cold in winter terics on rocks, which stud the sea from 
as many places in the interior. The about ojiposite the Memorial Church 
ei)olest months are from November till at Colaba to the Elphin^tvne licclaina- 
March. The S.W. monsoon begins timi (see p. 8). The fort most to the 
about the second week in June, and the S. is called the Oyster Rock ; that on the 
rains continue till tlie end of September. Middle Ground shoal is in the middle 
The average rainfall i.s 70 ‘30 in. of the anchorage. The third defence 

is on Cross Island, at the N. end of tlio 
The derivation of the word Bombay anchorage. The higher part of tliis 
is uncertain ; it is written by Indians islaml lias been cut down and armed 
Mambe, and sometimes Bambo from a with a battery, 
goddess called Mamba Devi, to whom 

there vras a temple 120 years ago ou Landing and Landing-places. — It 
what is now called the Esplanade, is usual for steamers to stop for J an 
It was pulled down and rebuilt near hour off what is now called Wellington 
the Bhendi Bazaar. The Maratha name Pier in olEcial papers, but which 
of Bombay is Mumbai, from Maliima, amongst the public (mstinately retains 
“Great Mother,” a title of Devi, still its old .name of Apollo Bandar (again 
traceable in Mahim, a tower on the see Yule’s Glossary). The Custom- 
W- coast of Bombay Island. (See a House officers come on board here and 
highly interesting article in Yule’s pass all personal baggage, but heavy 
Glossary of Anglo-Indian terrns. ) boxes are more conveniently passed 

through at the Custom House at tlie 
Bombay Harbour.—On approaching docks. The hotel authorities and 
Bombay from the W. therj is little to Jl^Iessrs. T. Cook & Son generally send 
strjjke tlie eye. The coast of the island representatives to meet passengers by 
is .Ipw, the highest point, Malabar each steamer. It is convenient for 
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travellers to entrust their baggage to 
one of thenii or' to their private native 
servant, if they have engaged one be- 
forehand and instructed him to meet 
them on board. If the steamer arrives 
at night, it is advisable to remain on 

board until the morning. The r. S 0. 

steamer, after landing the mail at Apollo 
Bandar, proceeds about 3 m. N. up the 
harbour to Mazagon. The baggage is 
then all landed, and passed through 
the Custom House expeditiously. The 
only articles which pay a high duty and 
give trouble arc firearms. If these 
have not been in Ijidia before, or have 
not been in India for a year, a high 
ad valorem duty is levied on thorn, 
and they cannot be removed from the 
Custom House until the duty is paid, 
or a certificate given that a full year 
has not elapsed since the owner left 
India. 

Travellers who have not been in the 
East before will be struck by the pic- 
turesqueiiess of the scene on landing in 
Bombay. The quaint native craft at 
the <inay ; the crowds of people dressed 
in the most brilliant tind varied cos> 
tumos ; tho Hindus of differeiit castes ; 
the Molianiniedans and the Parsis, with 
a sprinkling from other nationalities ; 
the gaily })aiutcd bullock ■ carts, and 
other sights of equal novelty combine 
to make a lasting impression on tho 
stranger’s mind. 


General Description of Bombay and 
suburbs. — The Apollo Bandar where 
tho traveller lands is in the modern 
European fiuarter. As he stands facing 
N., the narrow promontory of Colaba 
is behind him to the B.E. ; on his right 
is the Yacht Club ; and before him 
stretches the main thoroughfare of the 
city, passing through the Fort, 'W’ith the 
business quarter on the rt., and the 
grand array of Public Buildings— the 
pride of }nodern Bombay — on the 1. 
Though other modern cities may boast 
of finer individual buildings, none can 
compare with these in general arrange- 
ment and unity of effect, ** conceived 
for the most pai't with a happy inspira- 
tion which blends tho Gothic and th^ 
Indian schools of ai*chitecture."^ On 
1 Sir Edwin Arnold’s India Jhvltited, 


tho farth^ 9tde W. they face Bdidc 
J^oceedihg^JT. the promontory upon 
which Bom^y stands widens. • On the 
extreme right are the docks and dock- 
yards, on the left the bay trends away 
W. and S. to Malabar Hill and Malabar 

roiiit. Ill tlie CGRtro, at the jimetion 

of two thoroughfares, is Victoria Sta- 
tion, the largest and most ' elaborate 
building in Bombay, with the Crawford 
Market beyond ; and then commences 
the densely populated native city, W’hich 
extends N. for 2 m. to the suburbs of 
Mazagon and Byculla, and to the foot 
of Malabar Hill. 

The best suburb is Malabar hUi 
( about 3i m. from the Fort), which 
affords the highest and best situation, 
and is covered with charming villas' 
and bungalows surrounded by gardens. 
Amongst them are many handsome 
houses belonging to wealthy natives. 
Unfortunately the best and highest 
position of all is occupied by the 
gardens attached to tho Tow^ors of 
Silence (see below). Along the top of 
the same ndge is tho Ladies' Gymkhana 
— a favourite resort in the evenings 
(see Iiidex), and tho little Church of 
All Saints. At Malabar Point, at tho 
extreme S.W., is Government House, 
and close to it the Tcm])le of Valkesh- 
war. To tho N.E. is Camballa HiU 
and Breach Candy, overlooking tho 
Indian Ocean, where there are luini- 
bers of pleasant bungalows and villas. 
To the N. is Parell, where are the 
old Government House and the Vic- 
toria Gardens ; and to tlie W. tho 
suburbs of Byculla and Mazagon, whicli 
include many cotton and other inanu- 
factoi'ies and warehouses. At Mazagon 
are also some of the docks. 

PuPLTc Offices. 

One of the most conspicuous features 
in Bombay is the grand line of govern- 
ment buildings which face Back Bay 
and succeed one another in tho follow- 
ing order, from S. to N. : the Govern- 
ment Secretariat, close to Watson’s 
Hotel on the Esplanade, University 
Hall, Libryy and Clock Tower, Law 
Courts, Public Works’ Secretariat, Post 
Office and Telegraph Offices. There 
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is a building to the N.E. of the Tele- 
graph Offices which is used for the 
accoimuodatioiL of the employes of the 
telegraph department. 

The Presidential Secretariat is 443 
ft. long, with two wings 81 ft. long. 
In the ilrst floor are the Council Hall, 
60 ft. long, Committee Rooms, Private 
Rooms for the Governor and Members 
of Council, and the Offices of the 
Revenue Department. The second 
floor contains the Olficos of the Judicial 
and Military Departments. The style 
is Venetian Gothic, and the designer 
Col. 'VVilkins, R.E. The carving 
is by native artists. The staircase is 
lighted by the great window, 90 ft. 
high, over which rises the tower to 170 
ft. At the entrance are the arms of Sir 
B. Frere (wlio was Governor when the 
plans were formulated for erecting 
Public Buildings, and to whom Bom- 
bay owes many of its improvements) 
and Sir S. Fitzgerald, and there is a 
very handsome armoire made of teak, 
inlaid with black wood, all the work 
of native artisans. 

The University Library and Clock 
Tower form a grand inle, designed by 
Sir Gilbert Scott in tlie stylo of 14tli- 
centiiry Gothic. The Library is a long 
low room aderned with carving, and the 
Great University or Rajabai Tower on 
the W. side forn\s ])art of it, and is from 
iU height the most conspicuous building 
in Bombs.y. It is 260 ft. high, and 
was huilt at the expense of Mr. Prem- 
chand Kaichand, in memory of his 
mother, Rajabai. It cost 300,000 rs. 
He also gave 100,000 rs. for the Library ; 
and these sums with accumulations | 
more than sufficed to complete the two 
buildings, 'fhe Tower, from the top of 
which there is a line view. of Bombay, 
is divided into 6 stories, and is sur- 
mounted by an octagonal lantern spire, 
with figures in niches at the angles. 
There are 24 figures in all upon the 
tower representing the castes of W. 
India. The first floor forms part of 
the upper room of the Library, and the 
second contains a study for the Regis - 
trij^ There is an opening^several feet 
sqwm iiv the centre of each floor, so 


that one can look up 115 ft to the 
ceiling of the Dial Room. The fourth 
floor is for the great clock. Under the 
dials outside are 4 small galleries, with 
stone balustrades. 

University Hall. — This fine building, 
in the French Decorated style of the 
15th cent., is 104 ft. long, 44 ft. broad, 
and 63 ft. high to the apox of the 
roined ceiling, with an apse separated 
•om the Hall by a grand arch, and a 
gallery, 8 ft. broaii, round three eidcs. 
The painted glass windows have an 
excellent elfcct, and are also most use- 
ful in tempering the fierceness of the 
Indian sun. The Hall, designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., is called after Sir 
Cowasjee Jehangir, who contributed 
100,000 rs. towards the cost of erection. 
It was completed in 1874. 

The Courts of Justice. — This im- 
mense building, 562 ft. long, with a 
tower 175 ft. high, vras designed by 
Gen. J. A. Fuller, R.E., is said to have 
cost £100,000, and w'as opened in 1879. 
The stylo is Early English. The 
principal entrance is under a largo 
arched porch in the W. fa(jade, on 
either side of which is an octagon tower 
120 ft. high wdth pinnacles of white 
Porbandar stone, and surmounted by 
statues of Justice and Mercy. The 
main staircase is on the E. side, and is 
approached by a noble gi’oiued corridor 
in Porbandar stone which runs through 
the building. Tlie offices of the High 
Court are on the first and third upper 
floors. The Appellate and Original 
Couits are on the second floor. The 
Criminal Court is in the centre of the 
building above the main corridor, 
and has a carved teak gallery for the 
public ninniiig round 3 sides. The 
ceiling is of dark polished teak in 
panels, with a carved centre -piece, 
llie floor is Italian mosaic. From the 
windows of the tow’er fine views are 
obtained. On the E. are the harbour, 
fringed with islands, Modi Bay, and 
the Fort ; and to the W. are Malabar 
Hill and Back Bay ; and S. Colaba 
JPoiut. 

Separated from the Post Office by a 
brood rood which leads E, to the Fort 
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by Church Gate Bead, and W. to the 
Church Gate station of the B. B. and 
C. 1. Railway, is the Public Works' 
Secretariat, with a fa 9 ade 288 ft. long ; 
the central part having 6 stories. 

The Railway, Irrigation, etc. De- 
partments oi’e in this office. 

The Post Office has 3 floors, and is 
242 ft. long, with wings on the N. side. 

It is in the mediseval style (architect, 
Trubsliawe). The stone used is the 
same as that of the Telegraph Offices ; 
the arrangement is excellent in point 
of convenience. 

The Telegraph Office, in modern 
Gothic style, has a facade 182 ft. long. 
The facing is of coursed rubble stone 
from Coorla in Salsettc, and the columns 
are of blue basalt. 

The State Record Office and Patent 
Office occupy the W. wing of the 
Rl})hinstone College, close to the 
Mechanics* Institute. Amongst the 
records are preserved tin} oldest docu- 
ment relating to the Indian Empire, a 
letter from Surat, 1630 ; and the letter 
of the Duke of Wellington announcing 
the victory at Assaye. 

The Town Hall, in the Elphinstone 
Circle, designed by Col. T. Cowper, was 
opened in 1835, and cost about £60,000, 
by far the larger portion being defrayed 
by the E. 1. Comp, The building lias 
a colonnade in front, and the facade 
is 260 ft. long. Tlie pillars in front, 
and the external character of the 
edifice, are Doric ; the interior is Cor- 
inthian. 

On the ground floor are ; the Medical 
Board offices, in which arc four hand- 
some Ionic pillars, copied from those 
of a temidu on the banks of the llyssus ; 
and the office of tlie Military Auditor 
General, and some of the weightier 
curiosities of the Asiatic Society. In 
the upper story is the Grand As- 
sembly Room, 100 ft. square, in which 
public meetings and balls arc held ; 
the Assembly Room of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society ; and the Library 
this Society, founded by Sir James 
Mackintosh, containing about 100,000 
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volumes. A stranger can have gratui- 
tous access to the rooms for a month.by 
an order from one qf the members of 
the Society. The Levee Booms of the 
Governor and the Coinmauder-in-Chiof, 
the Council Room, etc., are no longer 
used for their original purposes. The 
statue of Mountstuart Elphinstone, a 
distinguished Governor during the 
Mutiny, occupies the place of honour 
in the Grand Assembly Room. That 
of Sir J. Malcolm is at the head of the 
staircase, and that of Sir C. Forbes in 
a corner near it, — all 3 by Chanti'ey. 
At the bottom of the staircase is the 
statue of Sir Jamshidji Jijibhai. ^ 

The Council Room contains pictures 
of Baji Rao Pesliwa, whoso adopted 
son, Nana Dhundu Pant, will be ever 
infamous as the author of the massacre 
at Cawiiporo ; of Baji Rao’s celebrated 
minister, Nana Farnavis ; and of Ma- 
iiadaji Sindia, — all three painted by 
Mr. Wales. In the Asiatic Society's 
Library are busts of Sir James Carnac 
by Chan troy and Sir J. Mackintosh. 
The Geographical Room contains pic- 
tuTc.s of Sir A. Humes, and Sir C. 
Malcolm and Captain Ross, the two 
first Presidents of the Geographical 
Society ; also a very fine collection of 
maps. 

The Mint is close to the^ Town Hall, 
hut farther back, having a tank in front 
of it. It is a plain building, with an 
Ionic portico, designed by Major J, 
Hawkins, and completed in 1829. It 
stands ux)ou reclaimed land, wlicro con- 
siderable diflicuUy was experienced in 
laying the fouinlation stone ; the cost 
was 111 consequence very great. At 
this Mint 300,000 rs. can be coined in 
one day. We read that authority was 
granted to the Coni])auy by the Crown 
to establish a mint so early as 1676. 
In the Bullion Room there are some- 
times from £100,000 to £200,000 of 
silver in London bais, weighing 80 lbs. 
each, and San Francisco bars, weighing 
100 lbs. The sweepings are crushed 
by stone rollers weighing four tons, and 
tfie silver is got by litharge. There arc 
two steam^ngines of 40-hor8e power. 
Forty specimens of false coins are ex- 
hibited, one of which has been a good 
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coin, but all the silver has been scooped 
out and lead substituted. These coins 
have been collected since September 
1872. 

Government House at Malabar 
Point. — It is a pleasant drive of about 
4 m. from the Fort along the seaside, 
skirting Back Bay, which on account 
of the sea-breezo is cooler^ though loss 
interesting, than through the hot and 
crowded bazaars. At about 3 m. from 
the Fort the road begins to ascend a 
spur of Malabar Hill. Near the top 
on tlic 1. are the entrance gates to 
the drive, which in less than \ m. 
through a shady groove of trees by the 
sea-shore leads to Government House. 
It is a building of no architectural pre- 
tensions, but is simply a bungalow, or 
rather a series of bungalows, with largo 
cool rooms and deep verandahs over- 
looking the sea, and a pleasant view 
across Back Bay to the city of Bombay 
on the farther side. Some of the de- 
tached bungalows are for the Governor’s 
staff and for guests, all being from 80 
to 100 ft. above the sea. Below them 
at the extreme point is a battery, which 
could sweep the sea approach. Not 
far off to the N. a large ship, the 
Diamoiul^ was wrecked and 80 pas- 
sengers were drowned. Sir Evan N epean 
was the first Governor to reside at Mala- 
bar Foiiit. He went there in 1813, as 
the cool soa-breezo w'as indispensable to 
his health, and built an additional room 
to the Sergeants’ quarters, wliicli w'as 
the only house existing in the neigh- 
bourhood. Ill 1810-20, Mr. Klpliin- 
Stone added a. public breakfast-room, 
and a detached sleeping bungalow on 
a small scale. In 1828 Sir John Mal- 
colm gave up, for public ollices, the 
Govornnient House'in the Fort and the 
Secretary’s office in Apollq Street, and 
considerably enlarging the residence at 
Malabar Point, regularly constituted it 
a Government House. Close by is the 
picturesque temple of Valkeshwar (see 
below). The drive from Malabar Point, 
and thence along the sea by Breach 
Candy, is one of . the most beauti- 
ful. ill. the island, and thronged 
witj^'^^rriages and equestrians every 


Government Hoiiee at Parell was a 

Portuguese place of worsliip and mon- 
astery, confiscated by the English 
government pn account of the traitor- 
ous conduct of the Jesuits in 1720. ' 
Governor Hornby was the first who > 
took up his residence there, between 
1771-80. 

To supply the required accommoda- 
tiou Hr. Elphiustoue built the right 
and left wings. The public rooms are 
in tlie centre facing the W. The 
drawing-room or ball-room above the 
dining-room occupies the place of the 
old Portuguese chapel. On the staircase 
there is a bust, and in the ball-room a 
portrait, of tlio Duke of Wellington. 
At the end of the ball-room is what is 
called the Darbar Room. From the S. 
corridor steps descend to a platform in 
the garden, w'here the band plays. 
The garden of Parell is pretty, and 
has at its W. extremity a tank, and on 
its margin a terrace, which rises about 
10 ft. above the water and the grounds. 

Since 1880 the Governors have lived 
principally at Malabar Point, and 
Parell House has been very much 
neglected. ^ 

The Victoria Station, terminus of 
the Great Imlian Peninsular Railway, 
stands in a conspicuous place, in the 
angle between the Esplanade Market 
Road and the Boreo Bandar Road, within 
a few minutes walk of the Fort. It is 
avast building, elaborately ornamented 
with sculpture and siinnountcd by a 
large cential dome ; at the same time 
its arrangements arc found to be practi- 
cally most convenient. The architect 
was F. W. Stevens ; the style is late 
Gothic. It cost the Rly. Comp. 
£300,000, and was completed in 1888. 
It is one of the handsomest buildings 
in Bombay, and the finest rly. sta. in 
India. ^ 

Between the Mint and the Custom 
House are the remains of the Castle, 
covering 300 sq. ft. Only the walls 
facing the harbour remain. There is 
a flagstaff hcra from which signals am 
piade to ships, and also a 9I0CK tower, 
where a time signal-ball, connected by 
an electric wire with the Observatory 
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at Oolabaj in which are valuable 
arrangements for magnetic and other 
observations, falls at 1 p.m. 

Adjoining the Castle is the Arsenal 
(order for admittance must be obtained 
from the Inspector of Ordnance). Be- 
sides the usual warlike materials, 
harness, tents, and other such neces- 
saries for army equipment are made 

here ; and here also is an interestin/it 

collection of ancient arms and old 
native weapons of various descriptions. 

Thc Custom House is a large, ugly 
old building, a little to the S. of the 
Town Hall and Cathedral. It was a 
Portuguese barrack in 1665, and then a 
quarter for civil servants. Forbes in 
his Oriental Memoirs says that in 1770 
he was there and could got no supper 
or candles, so he sat on the roof read- 
ing Shakespeare by moonlight. It 
became a Custom House in 1802. 
The entrance is always thronged with 
natives. The landing-place E. is called 
the Town Bandar. Tlio Dockyard 
extends hence to the Apollo Gate, with 
a sea-face of nearly 700 yds. 

The Dockyard.— So early as 1673 
the East India Company had been 
compelled to build ships of war to 
protect their nierchantraen from the 
attacks of the Maratha and Malabar 
pirates. Surat, however, was the 
chief station for building vessels, and 
up to 1735 there wore no docks in ex- 
istence at Bombay. In that year a 
vessel was built at Surat for the Com- 
pany, and an officer despatched from 
Bombay to inspect it. Being much 
pleased with the skill and intelligence 
of the Farsi foreman, Lowji Haushir- 
wanji ; and knowing that the Govern- 
ment was desirous of establishing a 
building-yard at Bombay, this officer 
endeavoured to persuade him to leave 
Surat and take charge of it. The Farsi, 
however, had too much honestv to 
accept this advantageous offer without 
permission from his master to whom he 
was engaged. On its being granted, he 
proceeded to Bombay with a few ar^- 
ncers, and selected a site for the docks. 
Next year Lowji was sent to tlie N. to 


' 

procure timber, and on his return ho 
Drought hia family v;ith him. iSrom 
that day to this the superintendence 
of the docks has been wholly in Lowji's 
family ; or, as it is well expressed by 
a well-known writer, “The history of 
the dockyard is that of the rise of a 
respectable, honest, and hard-working 
Farsi family.'* Up to this time the 
king's ships had been hoveTdown for 

repairs at Hog Island. AWt 1767 

it became necessary to enlarge the yard. 

In 1771 two grandsons of Lowji — 
Framji Manikji and Jamshidji Bahm- 
anji — entered the dockyard, working 
as common carpenters at 12 rs.^ a 
month. In 1774 Lowji died, leavuig 
only a house and a sum of money under 
£3000. He bequeathed, however, to 
his family a more precious legacy, ‘ 
— the remembrance and prestige of 
his character for spotless integrity. 
Manikji succeeded him as master- 
builder, and Bahmanji was appointed 
his assistant, and the two managed the 
docks with increased success. They 
built two lino ships of 900 tons, and 
the men-of-war crippled in the severe 
actions between Sir Edward Hughes 
and Admiral Sufifrein were docked at 
Bombay. Bahmanji died in 1790, in 
debt, and Manikji two years afterwards, 
leaving but a scanty sum to his family. 
Their sons succeeded them. Jam- 
shiilji in 1802 built the Comimilis 
frigate for the East India Company, 
and his success determined the Home 
Government to order the construction 
of ships for the Royal Navy at Bombay. 
In conBccpience of his talents, he was 
permitted to have the solo supervision 
as master builder. In 1805 the dock- 
yard was enlarged ; and in 1820 the 
MivdeUy 74, built entirely by Farsis, 
was launched, and about the same time 
the Cornwallis, 74, of 1767 tons. Subse- 
quently the Wellesley, 74, of 1745 tons ; 
the Malabar, 74 ; the Seringajtatam, and 
many other ships of war were built ; in- 
cluding the Ganges, 84 ; the Calcutta, 
86; and the Miani, of 86 guns. All 
these vessels were made of teak, and 
have sufficiently proved the lasting 
quality of^hat wood. It has been said 
that a teak ship will last from four 
to fives times as long as one of English 
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oak» The old Lotuji GasUe, a merchant- 1 
man of about 1000 tons, ia known to | 
have made voyages for nearly three- 

Q uarters of a century. Although the 
ockyard has been of late years much 
enlarged and furnished with the best 
and newest machinery, no large ships 
are built here. The enclosure contains 
about 200 acres. There are 5 graving 
docks, 3 of which together make one 
large dock ; the Bombay Dock, 648 ft. 
long, 57 ft. broad at top, and 84 ft. at 
bottom, and with 12 ft. perpendicular 
de^h ; the other 2 graving docks 
make a single dock, 550 ft. long, 68 ft. 
br^d at top, and 46 ft/ at bottom, and 
with 26 ft. perpendicular depth. There 
are also 4 building-slips opposite the 
Apollo Pier, and on the S.E. side of 
the enclosure. Bombay is the only 
im^rtant place near the open sea in 
India Avhere the rise of the tide is sulil- 
cient to permit docks on a large scale. 
At Bombay the highest spring tides 
reach to 17 ft. ; but the usual height 
is 14 ft. 

The Sassoon Dock at Colaba is a 
wet dock for the discharge of cargo 
which has been purchased by Govern- 
ment. The Bomoav, Baroda, and C. I. 
Railway runs to the S. of the dock, 
and a siding is carried under the very 
warehouses, so that in the monsoon 
the goods are not wotted. The Bom- 
bay, Baroda, and C. I. Railway joins 
the G. I. P. at Dadar, so that, practi- 
cally, both railways join the docks. 
The Sassoon Dock, the first uxt dock 
made in India, is 650 ft. long, with an 
average breadth of 250 ft. The depth 
' is 19 ft. at high water at neap tides, 
and 22 ft. at spring tides. In one of 
the warehouses at the W. end are 6 
hydraulic cotton presses, wliich exert 
a pressure of 800 tons t)n each bale. 
They can press from 125 to 150 bales 
a dav. A Dale weighs more than deal 
but less than teak of the same dimen- 
sions. 

Prince’s Dock was commenced during 
the Prince of Wales's visit in 1876- 
76. In excavating the gjround the 
remains of a submerjrod forest were 
found at a depth of about 10 . ft. 


India 

About 100 trees from 10 to 20 ft. long 
were exhumed ; the wood is red and 
very bard. The dock extends over 30 
acres, from which more than a million 
cubic yards of earth were removed, and 
is capable of containing 30 ocean 
steamers. Adjacent to the docks is a 
whole street of warehouses and offices. 

The Victoria Dock, S, of the Prince's 
Dock, occupies the space formerly taken 
up by the Musjid and Nicol basins. It 
covers 25 acres. 

Both these docks are excavated on 
the estate known as the Elpbinstone 
Reclamation, which has taken in from 
the sea 276 acres, and lias raised and 
improved 110 acres. The Mody Bay 
Reclamation is S. of the Elpbinstone 
estate. These two groups of work 
have transformed the eastern foreshore 
of the island from a mud swamp to a 
busy mercantile quarter worthy of the 
capital of Western India. 

Several hours might be spent in visit- 
ing these vast reclamation works on 
the E. shore of Bombay Island, from 
the Custom House to Se^vri on the N. 
On these works and on those at Colaba 
and Back Bay £5,000,000 sterling have 
been expended. 

The Dockyard of the P. & 0. Com- 
pany is ill the suburb of Mazagon. 
The office is situated in the Mazagon 
Dock Road, in a garden with a profusion 
of dowering shrubs. The works were 
finished in 1866. The dockyard covers 
12 acres, and there are iron sheds for 
18,000 tons of coal. The dock is 420 
ft. long, and capable of receiving 
vessels of deep draught. On its left, 
looking towaids the pier, is the Ice 
Manufoctory. 

LlOllTHOUSlSS. 

The .Eenuery Lighthouse, which is 
12 m. to the S. of Bombay, has a 
fixed first-class cata-dioptric light in a 
tower 161 ft. above hign-watcr mark. 
It cost about 2 lakhs. There are 2 
32-pounders on the island for signal- 
ing. The foundation-stone was, laid 
by Sir Bartle Frero in 1867, and the 
light was first shown the following 
year. 







A ridge or causeway which com-* 
mencea a little S, of the Colaba Oeme* 
tery, and is d500 ft. long, leads to the 
STew or Prong Lighldioiue, from tl^ 
Old I^hthouse, extinguished 1874. 
This ridge is dry at low water for 4 
days before and 4 days after full moon. 
Near the Old Lighthouse is a battery 
of 9-in. guns, and N. of it are the lines 
of the artillery and a European regi- 
ment. The Prong Lighthouse is 150 
ft. high, with walls 17 ft. thick at the 
lowest story, and cost £60,000. The 
revolving gear has to bo wound up every 
45 minutes, which employs 2 men. In 
storms the waves rise 50 ft. up the sides, 
and the tower vibrates. Before this 
lighthouse was built dreadful ship- 
wrecks took place here, and many of 
the bodies of those drowned are interred 
in Colaba Gemeteiy. It is interesting 
to watch the light from the shore of 
Back Bay as it flashes into full splen- 
dour and then in a few seconds fades 
into darkness. The light can be seen 
to the distanco of 18 m.^ and beyond 
the lighthouse the shoal water extends 
for a mile. It dashes every 10 seconds. 

Another lighthouse takes the place 
of the old Inner Light vessel. 

CiiuncirEs. 

The Cathedral of St. Thomas stands 
in the Fort, close to Elphinstone Circle. 
It was built as a garrison church in 
1718, and made a cathedral on the 
establishment of the See of Bombay 
in 1833, on which occasion the low 
belfry was converted into a high tower. 
It is simple in plan, and a mixture of 
the classical and Gothic in style. Tlie 
chancel, added 1865, is a satisfactory 
specimen of modern Early English. 
There are some moiiumonts nere which 
deserve attention, — one by Bacon to 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor for sixteen 
years. It represents him receiving the 
blessings of young Hindus. This had 
reference to his successful efiforts in 
suppressing infanticide in certain dis- 
tricts near Benares, and afterwards in 
Kattywar, through the zealous and 
able agency of Colonel Walker. 

Amongst other monuments to b^ 
noticed are that to Cap. G. N. Hardinge, 
B«N., who died in 1808, in a brilliant 


^ngi^ement when he took the ftigate 
Jnedmontiara ; that to Col, Burr, 
who commanded at the battleof Kirkee; 
and a third to Major Pottinger, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the defence of 
Hirat. The fountain in front of the 
Cathedral was erected by Sir Cowasjco 
Jehangir Readymoney, at a coat of 
7000 rs. 

The Memorial Church of St. John 
the EvaxLgellet at Colaba, consecrated 
in 1858, consists of nave and aisles 138 
ft. long, with a chancel 50 ft. long, and 
a tower and spire 198 ft. high, con- 
spicuous for some distance at sea. As 
in the great church of Antioch in early 
a^s, and in St Peter’s at Rome, the 
altar is at the W. end. The effect on 
entering is good, owing to the length 
and height of the building, the simpli- 
city of tlie architecture, and the ‘ ‘ aim 
religious light” diffused through the 
stained-glass windows. The roof is 
of teak. The first object remarked on 
entering is the illuminated metal screen, 
light and elegantly designed, and sur- 
mounted by a gilt cross. S. of the main 
entrance ' is the Baptistery, with a 
large font and triplet window erected 
by the congregation in memory of the 
Rev. Philip Anderson, autlior of The 
English in Western India. 

At the W. end of the N. aisle is a 
triplet wdiidow, erected to the memory 
of General David Bair. 

The arch of the chancel is 65 ft. high. 
The x>ulpit was given by a member of 
the congregation, the desk by the 
officers of H.M.’s 28th Regt. on leaving 
the country in 1864^ in memory of 
seven brotlior officers. 

The brass altar candlesticks were 
made in the School of Art at Bombay. 
Behind the lectern is the Litany stool, 
inscribed, “A Thank Offering from the 
R. W, Fusiliers, 1869 a.d.” The choir 
desks are supported by wrought-iron 
stands, illuminated, and made in the 
School of Art. The “ memorial mar- 
bles,” are of alternate colours of white, 
red, yellow, and blue ; and benca.tli 
them there runs the following inscrip- 
tion, painty on a blue ground ; — 

This Church was built in Memory of the 
Officers whose names are written above, and 
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of tbo Noyi-Commissionod Officers and Private 
Soldiers, too many to be recorded, wbo fell, 
mlndfbl of their duty, by sickness or by the 
sword, in the Campaigns of Sind and Afghan- 
istan, 1835-43 A.D. 

All Saints’, tho Ridge, Malabar Hill. 

Christ Church, Byculla, was conse- 
crated by Bishop Wilson in 1836. It 
holds 500 people. There are here several 
monuments and tombs of interest and 
some monumental brasses. 

8t, Peter’s Church, Mazagmi, has a 
memorial window to the officers and 
men drowned in the S.S. Carnatic, 

« St. Andrew’s Kirk,' in Marine Street, 
was built in 1818. In 1826 tho steeple 
was thrown down by lightning, and 
rebuilt by John Caldecott. 

The Free Church stands on the N.E. 
side of Esplanade Cross Road. 

The Roman Catholic Church, in 
Medow Street, dates from the begin- 
ning of last century. There is a bread- 
fruit tree in the inner quadrangle. 

Missions. 

The S.P.G., with Church in Kamati- 
pura Road, near Grant Rd. Rly. Sta., 
has 4 missionary clergy in the town, 
and a branch of the Ladies’ Association 
working in the zenanas. 

The C.M.S. (established in Bombay 
since 1820), lias charge of a Church and 
large Schools for boys and girls at 
Girgaon. 

The Mission Priests of St. John the 
Evangelist (Cowley Fathers) serve the 
Church of St. Peter’s, Mazagon, and 
have a Mission House and Schools for 
boys and girls near it: also a native 
Mission and Orphanage in Babula Tank 
Road. 

The “All Saints’” Sisters (from 
Margaret St.) have been working in 
Bonibay since 1878, and nurse the follow- 
ing Hospitals : European General, 
Jamshidji, Pestoniji Kama. They 
hayS' 2 lijgh Schools for Girls, with 
hoarding Schools : one in ftlphinatone 
Circle caliedtheCathedralGirls’ School, 


the other near St. Peter’s, Maza^n. 
Also St. John’s Orphanage for natives 
(mostly foundlings) at Oomer KJiadi. 

Zemma Mission, 

Atnerican Maratha Missimi etc. 
Cjsmeteuibs. 

European Cemetery, at Parell^ was 
formerly a Botanical Garden, opened 
in 1830. It is a sheltered spot under 
Flagstaff Hill, with trees on either side, 
and was turned into a cemetery about 
1867. 

The Colaba Cemetery, beyond tho 
church, at the extreme point of the 
promontory, is tolerably well kept, but 
is no longer used 

The Girgaon Cemeteriee facing Back 
Bay. The old European cemetery is 
the most northerly, then comes the 
Aro/wmmcffayibiirying-groiiud ; neither 
of these is now in use. 

To the S. is tho ground set apart^for 
Hindu Cremations, Europeans who 
<lcsire to see the operation are allowed 
to enter. To tho S.E. is the Scotch 
Cemetery, now closed. ' 

The Towers of Silence stand upon 
I the highest point of Malabar Hill, 100 
ft. above the sea. In order to see them 
I permission must be obtained from the 
secretary to the Tarsi Paiichayat. Sir 
Jamshidji Jijibhai, at his own expense, 
made the road which leads to the 
Towers on the N. side, and gave 
100,090 sq. yds. of laud on the N. and 
£. sides of the Towers. 

Within tho gateway of an outer 
enclosure a flight of 80 steps mounts 
up to a gateway in an inner wall. 
From this point the visitor is accom- 
panied by an official of the Panchayat, 
and turning to tho rt. comes to a 
ston^ building, where, during funerals, 

I prayer is offered. From this point one 
of tho finest views of Bonibay may bo 
obtained. To the 1. are Sion, Sewri, 
and Mazagon Hills, and between them 
: some 20 lofty chimneys of cotton mills 
I and other high buildings. Below, at 
l^the foot of uie hill, sketches a vast 

f rovo of palms, in which no human 
abitatlon ia visible, though many are 
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concealed by the broad palm leaves. 
On tbe rt. are seen in snccession the 
Victoria Bly. Sta., the Cathedral, the 
Government OfiiceBi the Memorial 
Church at Oolaba, and the Prong Light- 
house. Probably while the traveller is 
looking at the view, a funeral nill take 
place. ' A bier will be seen carried up 
the steps by 4 Nasr Salars, or Carriers 
of the Dead,** with 2 bearded men 
following them closely, and perhaps 
100 Parsis in white robes walking 2 and 
2 in procession. The bearded men who 
come next the corpse are the only 
persons who enter the Tower. They 
wear gloves, and when they touch the 
bones it is with tongs. On leaving the 
Tower, after depositing the corpse on 
the grating within, they proceed to 
the purifying place, where they wash 
and leave t]ie clothes they have worn 
ill a tower built for that express pur- 
pose. The Parsis who walk in proces- 
sion after the bier have their clothes 
linked, in which there is a mystic 
meaning. There is a model of one of 
the Towers which was exhibited to the 
Prince of Wales, and would probably 
be produced to any visitor on bis ask- 
ing permission to see it. The towers 
are 5 in number, cylindrical in shape, 
and white-washed. The largest cost 
£30,000, while the other 4 on an aver- 
age cost £20,000 each. The largest 
tower is 276 ft. round and 25ft. high. 
At 8 ft. from the ground is an aperture 
ill the encircling wall about 5^ ft. sq., 
to which the carriers of the dead ascend 
by a flight of steps. Inside, the plan 
of tlie building resembles a circular 
gridiron, gradually depressed towards 
the centre, in which is a well 5 ft. in 
diameter. Besides the circular wall 
which incloses this well there are 2 
other circular walls between it and the 
outside, with footpaths running upon 
them ; the spaces between them are 
divided into compartments by radiating 
walls from an imaginary centre. The 
bodies of adult males are laid in the 
outer scries of compartments thus 
formed, the women in the middle series, 
and the children ii: that nearest the 
well. They are placed in these.groove^ 
quite naked, and in half an hour the 
flesh is so completely devoured by the 


numerous vultures that inhabit tbe 
trees around, that nothing but the 
skeleton remains. This is left to bleach 
in sun and wind till it becomes per- 
fectly dry. Then the caniers of tlio 
dead, gloved and with tongs, remove 
the bones Jrom the ^ooves and cast « 
them into the well. Here they ciumblo 
into dust. Round the well are perfora- 
tions which allow the rain-water or 
other moisture to escape into 4 deep 
drains at the bottom of the Tower, and 
the fluid then passes through charcoal 
and becomes disinfected and inodorous 
before it passes into the sea. There is 
a ladder in tlie well by which the 
carriers of the dead descend if it bb 
requisite to remove obstructions from 
the perforations. The dust in the well 
accumulates so slowly that in 40 years 
it rose only 5 ft. This method of inter- 
ment originates from the veneration 
the Parsis pay to the elements, and their 
zealous endeavours not to pollute them. 
Parsis respect the dead, but consider 
corpses most unclean, and the earners 
are a separate and peculiar class who 
are not allowed to mix in social inter- 
course with other Parsis. Yet even 
these men wear gloves and use tongs 
in touching tlio remains of a deceased 
person, and purify themselves and cast 
away their garments after every visit 
to a tower. Fire is too much venerated 
by Parsis for them to allow it to bo 
polluted by burning the dead. Water 
is almost cipially respected, and so is 
earth ; hence this singular mode of 
interment has been devised. There 
[is, however, another reason, Zartasht 
said that rich and poor must meet 
in death ; and this saying has been 
literally interpreted and carried out 
by the contrivance of tbe well, which 
is a common receptacle for the dust 
of all Parsis, of Sir Jamsliidiji and 
other millionaires and of the poor 
inmates of the Parsi Asylum. In 
the arrangements of the vast area 
which surrounds the Towers nothing 
has been omitted which could foster 
calm and pleasing meditation. You at 
once arrive at the house of prayer, and 
around is & beautiful garden fiill of 
flowers ana flowering shrubs. Hero 
under the shade of fine trees relatives 
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of the deceased can sit and meditate. 
The height of the hill and the proximity 
of tho ega ou»urv) ftlYToys a cool brooao ; 
and the view to the W. and S. over 
the waters, and to the E. and N. over 
the city, the islands in the harbour 
- and the distant mountains beyond, is 
enchanting. The massive gray towers 
and the thick vroods about them ai-e 
very picturesque. Even the cypresses, 
as the Parsis themselves say, tapering 
upwards, point the way to heaven ; and 
it is certain that tlic Parsis follow out 
that thought and arc firm believers in 
the resurrection and the re-assemblage 
of the atoms, here , dispersed, in a 
glorilicd and incorruptible body. 

Educational Institutions. 

Elphinstone College, removed from 
Byculla in 1890, now occupies a large 
building close to the Mechanics* In- 
stitute, from which it is separated by a 
narrow street. The Elpliinstonc In- 
stitution was tbunded as a hiemorial to 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elpliinstonc, the 
Governor of Bombay. In 185(1 it was 
lUvulod into a High School (see below) 
and this College for the higher educa- 
tion of natives, who contributed up- 
wards of 2 lakhs to endow professorships 
ill English, and the Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature of Euro pc. The sum accuinu - 
lated to about 4 lakhs and a half, and 
Government augments the interest by 
ail annual subscription of 22,000 rs. 
In 1863-64 SirCowasjceJebaiigir Ueady- 
money gave I 4 laths for building pur- 
poses. There arc 16 senior scholarships, 
and 29 junior are competed for annually. 
A certain number of undergraduates 
who cannot pay the College fee are ad- 
mitted free. In 1862 Sir Alcxand.cr 
Grant, Hart., was Principal of the Col- 
lege, and many distinguished scholars 
have filled Professorshijis, as, for in- 
stance, MirzA Hairat, who translated 
Malcolm’s History of Persia into Persian.' 
The building is in the mediaeval style, 
and contains Icctnrc-rooms, library, con- 
taining a j)ortrait of Elphinstone by 
laawreucc, a room for the Principal, 
with one for the Professors, and 
dormitories above for tlie resident stu- 
d^ts. The W. wing is the Record 


The New Elphinstone Nigh Bofaofd 

is in Esplanade Cross Road, iu front of 

the W. face of 8t. Xavier’s College. 

Sir Albert Sassoon contiibuted £1500 
towards the cost of the building. It 
is the great public school of Bombay, 
and reteinod possession of the original 
bnildings on the Esplanade when the 
College Department was separated to 
form the Elphinstone College. 

“ The object of this school is to fur- 
nish a high-class and liberal education 
up to the standard of the University 
entrance examination, at fees within 
the reach of the middle-class people of 
Bombay and the Mufassil. It has 
classes for the study of English, Mar- 
athi, Guzerati, Sanscrit, Latin, and 
Persian.** There are 28 class-rooms, 
a hall oil the first floor measuring 
62 X 36 ft, and a Library. . The build- 
ing was designed by G. T. Molecey. 

St. Xavier’s College, near the W. 
end of the Esplanado Road. This 
Jesuit institution, which serves the 
}mrposc of school as well as college, 
grew out of the development of St. 
Mary’s Institution and the European 
R. C. Orphanage. The site for the 
College was granted by Government in 
1867. 

Wilson College, for the general edu- 
cation of young men, is close to Charni 
Road Station. 

The Alexandra College for Farsi 
Ladies, in Kausji Patel Street in the 
Fort, was founded by the late Mr. 
Maiiikji Kliurshidji, who was amongst 
the first of the Parsi gentlemen to 
travel in Europe. It was opened in 
1863. The girls remain in some cases 
to the ago of 24, and are extremely 
well instructed in history and geo- 
graphy and the English and Guzerati 
languages. They also embroider and 
do needle-work exceedingly well. Per- 
sons desirous of visiting the institution 
could no j^loubt obtain permission. 

Two High Schools for Girls, with 
^ardiiig Schools (kept by the All 
saints’ Sisters : one in Elphinstone 
Circle, called the Cathedral Oirle* 
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Solidoly the other near St. Peter’s, 
Masagon. ^ 

The 8oot<^ Misuon School at 

Aiubroli, together with the church, cost 
£5000. There is adjacent a coUege for 
youths, where Sanscrit and Persian are 
well taught 

The School of Design was first 
opened for pupils in 1857. In 1877 a 
handsome new building was erected on 
the W. side of the Esplanade, near the 
Gokaldas Hospital. Excellent draw- 
ings and designs are made here, as well 
as good pottery, arms, artistic work in 
silver and copper, and decorative carving 
in wood and stone. The buildings in 
Western India owe much of their 
beauty to the w'ork of students of this 
institution. 

150 yds. off, in sheds set apart for 
the purpose, are the Art Pottery Works, 
where some beautiful designs purely 
Indian in form and ornament have been 
earned out. The ware resembles that 
of Vallauris, near Cannes. 

Institutions— cHARiTADLB anp 

OTHERWISE. 

The Royal Alfred Sailors’ Home, a 

very solid-looking building in a con- 
spicuous position close to the Apollo 
Bandar, has accommodation for 20 
officers, 58 seamen, and it is stated 
that in case of emergency it could con- 
tain 100 inmates. Officers have separ- 
ate and sux)erior quarters. Ecich man 
pays 14 annas a day, for which he gets 
breakfast, dinner, tea, with hot meat, 
at 6 P.M., and supper, and the use of 
the reading-room. The sculpture in the 
front gable, representing Neptune with 
nymphs and sea-horses, was executed 
in Bath stone by Mr. Bolton of Chol- 
tenbam. His late Higlmess Khande 
Rao Gackw'ar gave 200,000 rs. towards 
the cost of the building, to commemor- 
ate the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit, and 
the foundation-stone was laid in 1870 
by the Duke. . 

The European General Hdipital,* is 
at. the entrance to Boree Bandar Road, 
close to Victoria Rly. Sta. Should 
the traveller fall ill. in Bombay, hi 

* Isy tlte ** All Saints’ ^ Sisters. 


cannot do hotter than go to this hos** 
pital, where he will receive the b^t 
modieal tVeatmont* 

The Pestonji Kama Hospital* for 

Wontm and Children^ a Gothic build- 
ing in Cruikshank Road, is an institu- 
tion worthy of attention. 

Gokaldaa Hospital, in Esplanade 
Cross Road, can contain 126 patients, 
and is generally full. The history of 
this hospital is rather curious. Mr. 
Ilustamji Jamshidji had offered to give 
£16,000 if Government would give a 
site for a native liospital and contnbute 
£10,000 more, and if the municipalitj^ 
would undertake to support the Institu- 
tion. Then came the monetary crisis in 
Bombay, and the affair would probably 
have been sus])ended indefinitely, had 
not Mr. Arthur Crawford, C.S., 
obtained from Gokaldas, then in his 
last illness, a cheque for £15,000, and 
induced Gofernment to adhere to their 
former intention. The value of the 
institution is now acknowledged. 

The Jamshidji Hospital.*— This in- 
stitution adjoins the Grant Medical 
College, It has Parell Road to the Sv., 
and Babula Tank Road to the S. It 
consists of a long low building with 2 
wings, and contains 14 wards, holding 
14 to 16 patients each. At Sir Jam- 
shidji’s request, one ward has been 
assigned to Parsis ; in the others all 
castes, Brahmans, Dherhs, and Moham- 
medans, are found together. They get 
their food from separate cooks, &it 
Parsis and Mohammedans will take 
it from a Christian cook, provided that 
fowls, etc., are not strangled, but killed 
in the Mohammedan fashion. In the 
ball is a bronze statue of Sir Jamshidji, 
a copy of one in the Town Hall. To 
the W. of this hospital arc the Ophthal- 
•niic Hospital^ the Ho^ital for Irmr- 
ableSf and huts for infectious diseases. 
Disease is said to be more prevalent in 
the cold weather than in the hot. A 
large number of cases of accidents from 
^machinery in the mills are brought to 
the Jamshidji Hospital every year. 

The Grant Medical College, in FArell 
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Road, was established in 1845, in 
memoty of Sir Robert Grant, Governor 
of Bombay. The Principal is subordin- 
ate to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. There are 9 Profoss-ors, besides 
4 teachers, who lecture in Marathi 
and Gnzerati. There arc 10 scholar- 
ships, besides funds for medals. In 
the class of the Professor of Materia 
Modica there are sometimes as many as 
130 students. The Museum is full of 
curious things, htsns naturas, snakes, 
and other reptiles. The grounds cover 
2 acres, and are made instructive by 
planting in them all kinds of useful 
tjees and shrubs. This College turns 
out a number of Indian physicians and 
surgeons, who are gradually overspread- 
ing India, and find lucrative employ- 
ment in the native states. The 
knowledge of medicine thus diffused 
is one of the greatest blessings India 
has derived from England. 

A Co^JvalesceiU Home irf Colaba was 
established by Mr. Morwanji P^rainji, a 
benevolent Parsi gentleman, whose 
name is inscribed on every pillar of the 
building. 

Sir Jamahidji Jijibhai’a Farsi 
Benevolent Institution, in Ram]iart 
Road, facing the Esplanade, was founded 
in 1849 by Sir Jamshidji, who, with 
Lmly Avabai, his wife, set apart for the 

n ose 3 lakhs of rupees and 2.5 shares 
le Bank of Bengal, to which the 
Parai Panchayat added 35 shares more. 
The Government of India are the 
trustees, and pay interest at 6 per cent 
on the 3 lakhs. The income is divided 
into 400 shai'cs, of which 180 go for 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Schools in Bombay, 
70 for those in Surat, and 150 for 
cliarities for the poor. 

The Jamshidji Dharmsala, not very 
far off, contains about 200 small rooms 
for families or individuals. There 
is no light or ventilation, except 
thi'ough the doorway and a hole in 
the roof about 6 in. sq. There is 
a Leper Hospital attached to the in- 
stitution. ^ 

Bhanusala, in the Gam Devi 


Road, is passed on the approach to the 
Towers of ^ence from the S. It is 
intended for poor Persian Parsis. The 
building is a good and clean one, and 
stands in an extensive garden, in which 
is a tank. In this Irani Dharmsala 
are sometimes as many as 200 men, 
women, and children. In the morning 
they have tea and bread, at 11 a.m. rice 
and curry, and at 5.30 p.m. a dinner 
of meat and vegetables gratis. The 
children are taught by a Persian 
Mnnshi. Close to the dining-room is 
a well of clear water, and a largo airy 
sleeping -room for men. A similar 
dharmsala close by was erected at the 
expense of Sir Cowasjee Johangir Ready- 
money, C.S.I., in commemoration of his 
maternal grandfather in 1812. 

At the S.E. foot of the hill on which 
are the Towers of Silence is an Alms- 
house for decayed Parsis of both sexes, 
erected by the sons of the late Far- 
dunji Sorabji Parak, Esq., in com- 
memoration of their mother. Some of 
the inmates are blind. In the centre 
of the quadrangle are flowering shrubs, 
and outside is a very largo garden full 
of fruit. The ghi and otlier comestibles 
are kept in gigantic Chinese jars, big 
enough to hold ’Ali Baba’s thieves. 
These jars cost 2000 rs. The whole 
charity does much credit to the muni- 
iiceinie of the Parsis. 

The WoriLliouse adjoins the jail ; 
there are sometimes as many as 20 
Kuropi'ans in it. They sleep in an 
open shed, and arc permitted to go out 
in search of work. 

House of Correction, the principal 
prison in Bombay, is in the Clare Road, 
Byculla. Sailors who refuse to work on 
board their ships, and soldiers wlio 
have cqmmitted civil olFences arc con- 
fined here. 

Finjra Fol, or Infirmary for Animals, 
in the Cjjjitre of the native quarter. 
This curious institution covers several 
acres. In the 1st division are diseased 
find aged cattle. In the 2d division 
are goats, sliecp, and asses. In the 
3d are buflaloea, and in the 4th dogs, 
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Bomo of which are in a hoirid atate of 
man^p The animals nit all <][uiet 
enough, except the do^ wno keep up a 
condiderable noise, ^is place is in the 
quarter called Bholeshwar, “Lord of the 
Simple ” ) aud the tomplo of tho deity 
so called, a form of Shiva, is within the 
enclosure. 

Literary and Scientifio Institu- 
tions. 

The Asiatic Society (in tho Town 
Hall), instituted in 1804 for tlie in- 
vestigation and encouragement of 
Oriental Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 
The Bombay Geographical Society has 
been amalgamated with it. 

The Anthropological Society, estab- 
lished in 1886 for the purpose of in- 
vestigating and recording facts relating 
to the physical, intellectual, and moral 
development of man, and more especi- 
ally of the various races inhabiting tho 
Indian Empire. 

The Natural History Society (Offices 
and Museum at 6 Apollo Street), 
formed in 1 883 for the purpose of pro- 
moting the study of Natural History 
in all its branches. 

Cluhs 3^ ^ 

The Byculla Club, Byculla. 

The Bombay Club, 26 Esplanade 


Statues, Fountains, Museums, etc. 

Thesto^tce of Queen by Noble, 

near the Telegraph Office, is an object 
of constant interest to the natives. It 
is of white marble, and cost 182,443 rs., 
of which large sum 165,000 rs. was 
given by H. H. the late Khande Kao 
Gaekwar. The statue was uncovered 
by Lord Northbrook in 1872, and Her 
Majesty is represented seated. The 
Royal Arms are in front of the pedes- 
tal, and in the centre of the canopy is 
the Star of India, and above the i^so 
of England and Lotus of India, with 
the mottoes “God and my Eighty* 
and “Heaven’s Light our Guide” irif 
scribed in four languages. 

There is also an eq'uestrian statue of 
the Prime of Wales in bronze, on a 
gray granite pedestal, by Sir Edgar 
Boehm, opposite the Sassoon Institute. 
It cost £11,000, and was presented 
by Sir A. Sassoon to the city of 
Bombay. * 

Between it and the Queen’s statue is 
the Frere FouTUain^ a line work, which 
cost £9000. 

Ill the garden of the Elphinstone 
Circle, facing the Town Hall, are statues 
of Lord Cornwallis^ under a cupola, and 
of Lord Wellesley, by Bacon, much 
injured by the effects of tho weather. 

Oji tho edge of the Maidan and close 
to the Public Works’ Secretariat is a 
statue of Sir Richard Temple. 


Road. 

The Yacht Club, Apollo Bandar. 

The Mechanics’ or Sassoon Institute, 

ill Rampart Row, founded by David 
Sassoon and his son Sir Albert in 1870, 
cost £15,000. Lectures arc delivered 
and prize medals awarded. Life-mem- 
bers pay 150 rs., and members 6 rs. 
per quarter. In the entrance-hall is a 
statue of David Sassoon, by Woollier. 
There is also a good Library, 

The Victoria Technical Institute 
occupies the old building of tlih Elphin- 
stone College ill Byculla, opposite tho 
Victoria Gardens. 

1 ^ For further particiilars, see Inclex and 

T:.;. • 


The Museum, on the Paroll Road, a 
handsome building, stands about 100 
yds. back from the road. Until 1867 
the collection, w'hicli is not an import- 
ant one, was kept in tho Fort BaiTacks, 
but on Sir G. Bird wood being appointed 
curator by Lord Elphinstone, he raised 
a subscription of a lakh for building 
this Museum. Sir B. Frere laid tho 
first stone in 1862, and Government 
completed the building in 1871. Tho 
Clock Tower in front of it was erected 
by Sir Albert Sassoon. There is a fine 
statue of Prince Albert here by Noble. 
The Victoria Oardens, in which the 
Museum stands, have an area of 34 
acres, and we prettily laid out. The 
beautiful !^ugainvi11ca is very con- 
Upicuousv ..On the extreme E. is a 
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UenaKerie and Deer Park. The band 
playa uere twice a week, and it is a great 

MsoTtfontieGltizeTis. Themumcipal- 

ity keep up the gardens at a cost of 
10,000 ra yearly. 

Maukkts. 

The best time for visiting the Markets 
is early in the morning, about 7 o’clock, 
when they are thronged with all sorts 
and conditions of men and women in 
the brightest and most picturesque cos- 
tumes. 

The Crawford Market stands in 
Market Road, which is approached from 
Hornby Row, and is about IJ m. N. of 
Watson’s Hotel. This market was 
founded by Mr. Arthur Crawford, C.S., 
Municipal Commissioner from 1865 
to 1871. (This able officer got the 
Slaughter Houses, which at the com- 
mencement of his tenn of office were 
near the market, removed to llaiidora 
ill Salsette. ) The market consists of a 
Central Hall, in which is a drinking- 
fountain given by Sir Cowasjeo Jcbangir 
Rcadymoney, surmounted by a Clock 
Tower, 128 ft. high. To the right is 
a wing, 160 ft. by 100 ft., in which are 
fruit and flowers, and on the left is 
another wing, 350 ft. by 100 ft., for 
spices and vegetables. The whole is 
covered with a double iron roof. The 
ground is paved with flag- stones from 
Caithness. *‘In that collection of 
handsome and spacious halls . . . fish, 
flesh, vegetables, flowers, fruit, and 
general commodities are vended in 
separate buildings all kept in admir- 
able order and cleanliness, and all open- 
ing upon green and shady gardens” 
(Edwin Arnold). The stalls in which 
the leaves of the Piper betel are sold 
should be noticed. These leaves are 
called pan, and the betpl-nnt is called 
supari. The leaves are spread with 
lime, and the fruit of the Areca palm 
is wrapped in them. These leaves are 
chewed by the natives, and make the 
lips and the saliva red and the teeth 
blaok. There are many kinds of plan- 
tains or bananas, but the best are snort, 
thick, and yellov^. The best oranges 
a(e those from Nagpur, and the best 
grajkcs. are from Aurangabad. The black 


gtape^ called (the Abyssinian), is 

the most delicious, and the best white 
^ape is the SahthL The mangoes come 
in in May, and are amongst the finest 
fruit in the world : two or three iced 
form a delicious adjunct for breakfast. 
The best are grown about Mazagon ; 
the kind most esteemed is called the 
** Alphonse ” ; large numbers of an in- 
ferior quality come from Goa, The 
Pummelow, the Citrus decurmna, is 
particularly fine in Bombay, very cool- 
ing and wholesome, but somewhat 
astringent. The Bombay onions are 
famous. The Beef Market is built of 
iron. The paving-stones were brought 
from Yorkshire. The Fish Market is 
at the end of the MvUm Market, The 
turtles come from Karachi iu Sind. 
The oysters are of moderate size and 
well flavoured. The Palla fish, gener- 
ally about 2 ft. long, the salmon of 
India, is excellent. Its flesh is light 
coloured, and has many troublesome 
bones. The best fish of all is the pom- 
flet, or pomfret, called SargiUali, the 
black kind being called Halwa. This 
is a flat fish, about the size of a large 
flounder. The best are caught at Vera- 
wal ; they are very cheap and whole- 
some. The Surma, with projecting 
knobs, are not cmial to the English 
flounder. The Bhui Machchhi, or 
mullet, are fairly good. The guard- 
fish, Datah, long* and very thin, are 
excellent, but the flesh has a greenish 
colour. The Bmnbil, called by the 
English Bommelo and Bombay duck, 
is a glutinous fish, very nice when 
fresh, and much used when salted and 
dried. Near the fountain, with its 
beautiful shrubs, are seats for loungers. 
There is also a Coffee House, where 
servants congregate, and which olears 
1200 rs. a year. On the S. side is the 
Poultry Market, where fowls, ducks, 
turkeys, snipe, curlew, teal, and occa- 
sionally florican may be purchased 
when in season, — the last excellent. 
This market cost over 1,100,000 vs. 
The crowd in the Meat and Fish Mar- 
kets early in the morning is dense and 
the hubbub deafening. 

The Cotton Market is hold near^the 
tramway terminus at Colaba. It is a 
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fiiigl^twortH seeing. ’4i^OQ0,O6Oo\v'iii Are 

tt'nnuiJly oApoi'tea) endbalf that amount 
is made use of in the Bombay spinning- 
mills, which number nearly a hundred. 

The Nul Market, between Paroll and 
Duncan Eoad, supplies a largo part of 
Bombay, and is generally immensely 
crowded. Men and women may be seen 
purchasing opium, and the women ad- 
mit that Uioy give it to their infants. 

The Pedder Markets at Mazagon are 
in the middle of a garden. 

Industrial Arts and Manu- 
FAcrruiiJss. 

In Bombay there are nearly 3000 
jewellers of the different Indian nation- 
alities of the Presidency who find con- 
stant and lucrative emplo 3 rmen t. One of 
the most active industries is the manu- 
facture of brass and copper pots and 
other utensils. “ The Copper Bazaar, 
opposite the Momhadevi Tank, is the 
busiest and noisiest, and one of the 
most deliglitful .streets. ” ^ The black-" 
wood carving of Bombay is famous, 
and sandal-wood and other carving is 
chiefly carried on here, also inlay 
work ; indeed the term Bombay 
Boxes’* includes sjmdal-wood carving 
as well as inlay work. Tortoise-shell 
carving is a specialitej also lac(picred 
turnery. Gold and silver thread is 
manufactured and used for lace, and 
Bombay embroidery is much prized. 
The Bombay Scliool of Pottery (see 
above) we owe to the exertions of Mr. 
Geo. Terry, who has developed two 
origin al varieties of glazed pottery there. 

Cat^bn , — The development of cotton- 
spinning during the last 20 years is 
remarkable. In 1870 there were 10 
mills in the Island of Bombay, em- 
ploying some 8000 hands ; there are 
now 70 employing more than 59,000 
hands, and consuming annually about 
2,227,000 cwts. of cotton. 

The traveller who is at all fond of 
the picturesque is strongly recom- 
mended not to leave Bombay without* 

* Sir G. Birdwood's Industrial Arts of India, 
which see for farther particulars. 

\lvdia\ 


risiting the Katlve The 

etro(>t9 and bazaars are uarrovf and 

tortuous, but clean and bright in the 
extreme. Some of the houses Are 
remarkably fine as works of art, and 
display undoubted Portuguese influ- 
ence. Their fronts are covered with 
carving, and in some cases they have 
projecting stories supported upon ela- 
borately sculptured corbels. Hero and 
there are mosques and Hindu temples 
gaudily painted. The streets teem with 
life. Sir Edwin Arnold writes of them : 
“ A tide of A.siatic humanity ebbs and 
flows up and down the Bheiidi bazaar, 
and through the chief mercantile 
ill oTough fares. Nowhere could be seen 
a play of livelier hues, a busier and 
brighter city life. Besides the endless 
crowds of Hindu, Guzerati, and Maratha 
people coining and going— some in gay 
drosses, but most with next to none 
at all — between rows of gi-otesquely 
painted houses and temples, there are 
to he studied here specimens of every 
race and nation of the East : Arabs 
from Muscat, Persians from the Gulf, 
Afghans from the northern frontier, 
black, shaggy Beluchis, negroes of 
Zanzibar, islanders from the Maldives 
and Laccadives, Malagashes, Malays, 
and Chinese throng and jostle with 
Parsis in their sloping hats, with 
Jews, Lascars, lishermen, Rajpoots, 
Fakirs, Europeans, Sepoys and Sahibs.” 

In the Bhendi Bazaar are the Arab 
Stables, w'ell worth a visit in the early 
morning, not only for the sake of seeing 
some of the finest horses in the East, 
but to sec the Arabs themselves who 
bring them to liombay for sale. 

For the most part the Hindu Temples 
in Bombay are quite modem ; hut at 
the same time they are picturesque and 
particularly striking to a stranger who 
has not been in Bombay before. Of 
these the most important is 

The temple of Valkeshwar *‘Sand 
Lord,” on the W. side of Malabar Hill, 
close to Malabar Point. Throngs of 
Hindus will' be met coming from it, 
their foreheads newly coloured with 
the scctarial mark. Tlie legend says 

0 
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that Bama, ou his way from Ayodhya 
(Oudh) to Lanka (Ceylon), to recover 
his brkle Sita, earned oft' by Ravaiia, 
lialtcd liero for tlie ni| gilt. Lakslim an 
provided his brother Rama 'with a new 
Lingam direct from l^nares every 
night. This night he failed to arrive 
at the expected time, and the im- 

E itient Rama iriade for himself a 
ingam of the sand at the spot. When 
the one from llenares arrived it Avas 
set up ill the temple, while the one 
which Rama had made, in after ages, 
on the arrival of the Portugiioso, sprang 
into the sea from horror of the bar- 
baiians. There is a small but verv 
picture8(|ue tank here, adorned with 
nights of steps, and surrounded by 
Brahmans’ houses and slirines. This 
spot well deserves a visit ; a traveller 
will nowhere in India see a more typical 
specimen of the better class of Hindu 
town architecture. It, too, is not with- 
out its legend. Rama thirsted, and 
there being no water here, ho shot an 
arrow into the earth, and forthwith 
appeared the tank, hence called Fana- 
Hrthat Arrow-Tank.” 

A Temple of less importance is the 
Dwarkanath’a Temple, close to the 
Esplanade, on the right-hand side of 
the roail that leads to J'arcll, and a little 
N. of the Franiji Kansji Institute, 
w'hicli is on the opposite side of the 
road. 

Entering by a side door on the N., 
the visitor finds himself in a room 
40 ft sq. with a silver door at the end 
7 ft high, which hides from view the 
principal idol. There ai*e many images 
and paintings of Krishna and Radha, 
his favourite mistress. 

There is a group of AfaJialuhih^me 
Temples at Breach Candy, and others 
in the native quarter around the tanks 
of Mombetdevi and Oowalia, 

Shooting. — Tigers and panthers are 
rather numerous in the Konkan, and 
may be found occasionally in Salsette. 
At the hill -fort of Tungarli, about 
20 m, from Bombay, tigers ore occasiou- 
alljr to be found, but it is difficult to get 
.aoeomn^odation there, as there are only 
one or two hats, and horses picketed 


outside are likely to be Atpd&g 

the night. Newcomer^ 8hpul4 
deavour to go, with some 
sportsman, liy wliom all ilte .aTliange- 
incnts should be made. Bhipo are 
numerous on the E. side of 'Bombay ' 
Harbour in Pauwell Creek , and otbet 
places. At the Ychar Lake and, Tanna 
and close to Narel wild duck) snipe* 
hares, and partridges are to be found. 
At places in Guzerat some o£ the, -finest 
quail, snipe, and duck -shooting in 
India is to be obtained. 

^ t . 

Railways, Tramways^ and ‘"Steamers^ 
— The terminal stations o£ the ‘tram- 
ivays and of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway are at .CbZa&a, 
i m. S. of Watson’s Hotel,- but thei*e 
is a station much closer, and nearly due 
W. of Watson’s Hotel, called * GfttircA- 
gate Station^ W'henco passengers can' start 
for any places reached by the B'. B. and 
C. I. line. Those who are ftviiig in the 
northern suburbs will go of course 
from the Byculla Stedion^ or ^from the 
€rant Road Statimi, according to their 
destination. 


Sights in the Vicinity of Bombay. 

(1 ) Elephanta is asmall island about 
6 m.‘ from the Fort of Bombay. For 
visiting this remarkable place steam 
launches^ can be hired at Apollo Bandar, 
and make the passage in about 1 or 
hrs., or a bandar-boat may be hired 
at front 3 to 5 rs. In this case the 
length of the passage will depend on 
wind and tide. Or, if living near Maza- 
gon, the traveller may hire a boat or 
engage a steam launeb from the pier 
there. The boat will pass ulosc to 
Butcher’s Island, which is 3 m. nearly 
due E. from Mazagon Dock. 'Persons 
coming from sea with infections dis- 
eases, such as smallpox, are placed. in 
quarantine at this island. The view 
in this part of the harbour is'b^autifbl. 
To the N. is Salsette Hill, otherwise 
called the Neat’s Tongue, at Trom- 
bay, which is 1000 ft. above sea-level. 

^ 1 Consult Messrs. T. Cook A Spq. = Their 
steam lauhch loakes the excursion, several 
times B week, and makes other exauriiionB in 
the harbour. 
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Tho ruins of an old Portuguese chapel 
at Truhah in Trombay are at a height 
of 824 ft The highest point of Ele- 
phanta is 568 ft. There is another hill 
400 ft. high to the loft of the Caves as 
you approach them. 

Elephanta is called by the natives 
Qharapuri tliQ town of the rock,” 
or ‘‘of purification,” according to Dr. 
Wilson) — according to the Rev. J. Ste- 
vedsoii, Ga7'apiirif “ the town of exca- 
vations, ” The caves are called Leiien 
(Lena) by the natives, a word used 
throughout India and Ceylon for these 
excavations, most probably on account 
of the first of them being intended for 
hermitages of Buddhist ascetics. The 
island is covered with low corinda 
bushes. It consists of two long hills, 
with a narrow valley bciwocn them. 
About 250 yards to the right of the old 
landing-place, at the S. end of the 
island on the rise of one of tho hiUs, 
and not far from the ruins of a Portu- 
guese building, was a mass of rock, cut 
into tho shai)e of an (dephant, from 
wdiich the place derives its European 
name. In September 1814 its head 
and neck dropped off, and in 1814 the 
then shapeless mass W'as removed to 
Bombay, and may now be seen in the 
Victoria Gardens. 

The modern landing-place N. of the 
island is not a very convenient one. 
It consists of a rather slippery pier of 
concrete blocks. The caves are distant 
about 4 ui., and are apx)roaclicd by easy 
steps. There is a bungalow at the 
entrance. 

The time when these caves were ex- 
cavated can only yet be guessed at, 
but it is generally supposed that it 
must have, been some time between the 
8th and 12th cents, a.d. The dis- 
integration of the rock, since the caves 
were fust . described by Niebuhr, and 
even during the last 25 years, has been 
very considerable. 

'rhe entrance into tho temple is 
IjvCweeii two massive pillars, forming 
three openings, hewn out of a rock re- 
sembling porphyry, overhung by brush- 
wood and wild shrubs. The whole exca- 
vation consists of three principal parfis : 
the great temple itself, which is in the 
centre, open on three sides, and two 


smi^ler chapels, standing back one on 
each side of the groat temple, but not 
perceived on approaching it. They are 
reached by two narrow miniature passes 
in the hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance, at some distance from it. The 
side fronts are exactly like the principal 
one : all three being hollowed out of the 
solid rock, and each consisting of two 
huge pillars with two pilasters, one on 
each side. The two wings of the temple 
have no covered passage to connect 
them with it. 

The left side of the great cave is 130 
ft. 8 in. in length, while the right side is 
only 128 ft. 4 in. , measuring front tho 
chief entrance to the farthest end. 
Irregularities of this kind are to be found 
in every other part, although the general 
^)})curaiice is that of perfect regularity. 
The breadth is 130 ft. from the eastern 
to the w'cstcrii entrance. It rests on 
26 pillars (8 of them now broken) and 
16 pilasters ; neither the floor nor tho 
roof being in one plane, it varies in 
height from 17i to 15 ft. The plan is 
regular, there being eight pillars and 
pilasters in a line from the N. entrance 
to the S. extreme of tho tejnplo, and 
the same number from the £. to the W. 
entrances. The only striking deviation 
from this regularity in the chief temple 
is the small square excavation that is 
seen rt. on going up the temple ; it 
occupies the place of four pillars and 
of the intermediate space enclosed be- 
tween them, as if a veil had been drawn 
around them, and the spot so enclosed 
divided from the rest of the temple. 
This is the Lingam Shrine, It is 194 
square, with four doors facing different 
ways. Around this shrine on the out- 
side are a number of large figures repre- 
senting doorkeepers, who lean on small 
demons. The Lingam is a conical stone 
2 ft. 10 in. in diameter, the emblem of 
reproduction, and is worshipped on great 
occasions by crowds of devotees. At 
the farthest extremity of the cave there 
are two small excavations facing each 
other, the one on the right, the o&er on 
the left ; their use is not well ascer- 
tained ; they were probably employed 
for keeping the holy utensils and offer- 
ings. The pillars, which all appear 
to run in straight lines parallel to each 
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othefi and at equal distances, are crossed 
by other rang^ running at right angles 
in the opposite direction ; they are 
strong and massive, of an order remark- 
ably well adapted to their situation and 

the purpose which they are to serve. 

Tlic Great Cave at Elephanta is what 
the Hindus call a Shiva Liiigam Temple, 
a class of sacred buildings very common 
in S. and Central India. Many of the 
Brahmans in Bombay w’ill, liowever, 
not acknowledge its claim to this 
honour. They and some other natives 
maintain that this cave and all the 
other excavations around are the works 
of tlfe sons of Paiidu, who constructed 
them while wandering about in banish- 
ment. They consider that these ex- 
cavations are works far too iniglity for 
mortals to have constructed. The 
gi’eat cave is visited by crowds of Hindus, 
especially of the Banyan caste, ou tlie 
great festivals of Shiva. 

Three-fitced Buat^ or Trwmrti , — Tlie 
chief of the mural figures is the im- 
mense thrce-faced bust, 19 ft. in height, 
at the far end of the Great Cave, facing 
the N. entrance. It is the reprcsenla- 
tion of Shiva, who is the leading char- 
acter in all the groups of the cave. The 
front face is Shiva in tlie character of 
Brahma, the creator ; the E. face (spec- 
tator’s 1.) is Shiva in the character of 
Riidra, the destroyer ; and the W. face 
(spectator’s rt.) has generally been con- 
sidered to bo Sliiva in the character of 
Vishnu, the preserver, holding a lotus 
flower ill his hand. 

Tlie ArMluviiariahwar^ or half-vialc 
half^fcTtmlc Di'cinity in the first coni- 
partment to the E. of the central figure 
(spectator’s 1.) represents Shiva, 16 ft. 
9 in. high, in his character of Aiddliaii- 
arishwar. Tlic right half of the figure 
is intended to be that of a male, and 
the left that of a female, and thus to 
represent Shiva as uniting the two 
sexes in his one person. The same 
tradition is represented in a carving at 
the caves at Badami. Such a mani- 
festation of Sliiva is described in the 
Puranas. The bull on which two of 
the hands of the fi^re lean, and ou 
which it is supposed to ride,^ is called 
Nfmdi, a constant attendant on Shiva. 
Brahma, on his lotus throne, supported 


by five swans, and with his four faces, 
is exhibited on the right of tho figure. 
Ho has a portion of all these faces 
visible. Oil the left, Vishnu is seen 

riding on what is now a headless Garuda, 

a falmlons creature, Imlf man half eagle. 
Above and in the background are found 
a number of inferior gods and sages of 
the Hindus. Iiidra, Lord of the Firma- 
ment, appears mounted on an eleph^t. 

In the compartment to the W. of Hie 
Trimurti are two gigantic figures of 
Shim and Parhati, the former 16 ft. 
high, the latter 12 ft. 4 in. Shiva has 
a high C!ij), on which the crescent and 
other Lingam symbols are sculptured, 
and from the top of it rises a cup or 
shell which is a three -headed figure 
represeiiting the Guriga proper, the 
Yamuna, and Saraswati, which three 
streams unite at Prayag, or Allahabad, 
and form the Ganges. According to a 
well-known Hindu legend, the Ganges 
flowed from the head of Shiva. T’he 
god is standing, and has four aims, of 
which the outer left rests on a dwarf, 
who seems to bend under the weight. 
In the dwarPs right hand is a cobra, 
iu his left a chauri ; from liis neck 
hangs a necklace, the ornament of 
which is a tortoise. On Shiva’s right 
ai*c several attendants, and above them 
Brahma, sculptured mieli as in the 
compartment on the right of the 7'ri- 
inurti. Between Brahma and Sliiva is 
India on his elephant Airavatah, which 
appears to be kneeling. 

Marri^tje of Shiva aiid Parhaii is a 
scul))tured grou]) (greatly damaged) at 
the end of one of the W. aisles. The 
position of Parbati on the right of Shiva 
shows tliat she is his bride ; for to stand 
on the right of her husband, and to eat 
with him, are privileges vouchsafed to 
a Hindu wife only on her wedding-day. 
In the corner, at the right of Parbati, 
is Brahma, known by his four faces, 
sitting and reading the sacred texts 
suited to the occ.asion. Above, on 
Shiva's left, is Vishnu. Among the 
attendants on the right of Parbati is 
one bearing a vessel, supposed to be 
filled with sugar-plums, as is the cus- 
tom still in Bombay on such occasions. 
Behind the bashful goddess is a priest, 
who is pushing her forward. 



EXCtJRSION TO SLMHANTA 


Birth of Oane^^ Shiva's eldest sm^ 
is a sculptnred group at the end of one 
of the E. aisles. Shiva and Parbati are 
seated together, with groups of male 

and female inferior divinities slLoweriiig 

down flowers from above, the rock being 
cut into various shapes to represent the 
clouds of Kailas, Shiva’s heaven. Be- 
hind Shiva and Parbati is a female 
figure carrying a child on her hip, from 
which it has been supposed that the 
face represents the birth of Ganesh 
or Ganpati, afterwards the elephant- 
headed god of wisdom. 

liavami cUtcmptiiig to remove Kailas. 
— The visitor must now face completely 
round, and look to the N. instead of 
the S., and, advancing a few paces, he 
will come in front of the sixth com- 
])artmeht, which is to the right of the 
eastern entrance. Here Ravaua, the 
demou king of Lanka, or Ceylon, is 
attempting to remove Kailas, the 
heavenly hill of Shiva, to his own 
kingdom, in order that he may have 
his tutelary deity always with him, 
for Ravana pras over a wor8hij>per of 
Shiva. Ravana has 10 heads and arms, 
and is with his back to the spectator. 
Sliiva is seen in Kailas, with Parbati 
on his right, and votaries and Rishis 
in tlie background. The legend runs 
that Ravaua sliook Kailas so much 
that Parbati w^as alarmed, wdicrcupon 
Shiva pressed down the hill with one 
of his toes on tlic head of Ravana, who 
remained immovable for 10,000 years. 

Daksha's sacrifice destroyed. — The 
visitor must now cross over to the 
opposite side, passing the Liugam shrine, 
ill order to arrive at the corresponding 
compartment on tlie W. to that just j 
described on the E. Here is repre- 1 
sented the sacriflee of Daksha, a legend ^ 
very famous in Hindu mythology, 
which is twice depicted at Ellora, and 
more than once at the Amboli caves in 
Salsette. Daksha, a son of Brahma, 
born from the thumb of his riglit hand 
for the purpose of peopling the world, 
liad 60 daughters, of whom 27 are the 
nvmpbs of the lunar asterisms. One 
of ’Jiem, named Sati or Durga, married 
Sln>a, aud 17 were married to Kasydpa, 
and were the mothers of all created 
beings. On one occasion Daksha began 


S} 

a Badrifice according to the ancient 
Yaidik ritual, and as the gods of the 
Vedas alone were invited, Shiva aud 
his wife were not asked to attend. Sati 
went, nevertheless, unbidden, and being 

badly received, threw herself into the 
Are, whereupon Shiva made his appear- 
ance in his most terrific form as Fira 
Bhadra, which manifestation of the 
god here forms the principal figure of 
the group. Ho dispersed the gods 
and other attendants of the sacrince, 
and seizing Daksha with one hand, de- 
capitated him with another, while in 
a third lie held a cup, into which 
spouted the blood. The heac# was 
hacked to pieces ; but when Shiva’s 
wrath was appeased, he put the head 
I of a ram on Dakslia’s bqdy, thus keep- 
ing him ever in mind of the power of 
his decapitator. The whole gi‘oup 
refers to the contest between the 
followers of the ancient Hindu ritual 
and the woishippers of Shiva, which 
latter prevailed. 

Bhairava . — Nearer the entrance of 
tlie cave, on the same side, is another 
compartment. Here Shiva appears in 
his terrific form of Bhairava, which lie 
assumed to ouUlo the incarnation of 
Vishnu as Narsingh, the man-lion. 
Above is a very perfect Ganesh with 
elephant head. Bhairava lias eight 
arms, which are all broken but one. 

Shim as an Ascetic, the last gi'oup, is 
to the loft of the grand entrance. Here 
Shiva appears as a Yogi, and the figure 
so much resembles Buddha that many 
dcscribcrs of the cave, before Erskinc, 
thought it to be that personage. The 
figure has the remains of two arms, 
which appear to have rested on his lap. 
It is seated on a lotus, the stalk of whidi 
is supported by two figures below. 

The W, vjing, opposite the Lingam 
chapel first described, and across a court 
to the W., is a small excavation in the 
face of the hill dedicated to Ganesh, 
who is seated at the S. extremity with 
a company of Shiva’s attendants. The 
portico of the shrine is ornamented 
with a good deal of sculpture. 

The A7. wing is approached by a few 
steps, flaftked by sculptured lions, lead- 
ing up to a small Lingam chapel, in 
which arc no figures. 
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iSHaseam^ion^.— Round 
the liilli a little to the S., are two other 
excavations fronting the R, Those are 

also Lin^m shrines, with Dwarpah 
sculptured outside. On a hill opposite 
to the Great Cave an excavation has 
been commenced but without much 
progress having been made. Since this 
some stops have been unearthed sup- 
posed by some to be the original ones 
leading to the sea. 

Mr. Jlurffoss’s account of the caves, 
which is the best, was piiblislied in 
Bombay, 1871. 

Hydraulic Dock.— From Eleplianta 
to the Hydraulic-Lift Dock at Hog 
Island is IJ m. Hog Island is in reality 
joined to tlie mainland by swamj)y 
ground. There is deep water, about 8 
fathoms, close to the Dock. The Lift 
Dock was constructed in 1886 by Mr. 
Edwin Clark, and the cost was £350,000. 
It is now used by the P. & 0. Co. 
under an agreement with Government. 

• 

(2)' Vehar Lake (drive 15 m.) from 
Bombay, or better by G. I. P. Rly. 
to Bhandup, 17 m. Arrange with the 
station-master at Bhandup beforehand 
to have a pouy ready, aud canter to 
the lake in half an hour, turning to 
the rt. at a signjiost, marked 3 m. to 
Pawe, a village belonging to a Parsi, 
amidst 16,000 mango trees. From the 
gateway or Darwazah of Pawe it is 2 
m. to the lake ; the jungle is very thick 
part of the Avay. The lake covers 1400 
acres, and measures 2 x 1^ in. ; it w^as 
made by Mr. Conybearc, C.E., by 
damming up the Garpur river. It 
cost £378,650 with the connecting 
pipes, and can supply 8,000,000 gal- 
lons of water a day. The embankment 
is 30 ft. broad and 30 ft. above the 
water. The w-ater is 76 ft. deep, of 
which 50 ft. are available for the 
supply of Bombay and 26 ft. are kept 
for adUing, Fish, are numerous, par- 
ticuarly singara or “ cat-fish.” There 
are also many conger-eels, which grow 
8 or 9 ft. long. There are many teal 
on the lake, but it is very difficult to 
get within shot, except in^tho very 

^ Bxeursions 2 , 8, 4 may all bo done in one 
day. 


early morning. Tigem are scaifee now, 
but many have been killed there. . One, 
shot by Mr. Robertson, C.S., had^lcilled 

16 persons. 

The Tuhi Lake., which lies 2 m, to 
the N., was formed in 1872, at a cost 
of £40,000, and Avater is carried thence 
to the top of Mulahar Plill. *2 m. N.. 
are the Kanhari Caves. 

(3) Montpezir Caves {Mandapesh- 
loar), — B. B. and C. I. Railway to Bor- 
wali Station, 22^ m., thpnce ride 1 m. 
Write beforehand to the station-master 
for a pony and coolie to carry tiffin- 
basket. Good clean waiting-room at 
Borwali. Leaving the station, proceed 
N., turning at ahout-200 yds. to the 1. 
At the caves is a ruined Portuguese 
church, with a cross close by. * Round 
the N.E. corner of the church are 
three caves heAvn out of the rock, which, 
judging from the pillars, may be of the 
9th century. The 6ave on the E. is 
57 ft. 8 in. X 18J ft. There is no carv- 
ing inside, but there are two pillars in 
the faj;ado shaped somewhat like the 
Ionic. Adjoining tliis cave to the W. 
is a stone basin for Avater, of which 
there is a good supply, said never to 
fail, and this may be one reason why 
the Portuguese built licre. The next 
cave is 27 ft. 3 in. x 14 ft. 9 in. In 
the W. wall is a gi’oup of figures very 
much mutilated. The principal figure 
has four arms, and is said to be Bhim, 
but is probably Shiva, with 25 Gan as. 
In the corner of the outside wall is 
lialf a door of the church, of teak, with 
tAvo saints carved on it. The third or 
W. cave is locked, but the key can be 
obtained from the priest f m. off*. It 
was probably a vihara cave in Avhich 
10 or 12 hermits lived, but was converted 
into a chai)cl in 1555 A.i). In the N. 
part of the E. wall, upside down, is the 
stone originally over the entrance 
door, inscribed with the date 1666. 
At the N.W. are pillared partitions 
leading to cells, and on the W. side are 
two pilasters and four pillars about 12 
ft. high, with tapering shafts and angular 
capitals. To the 8., on an cminenc^ 
is*"a round tower (40 ft. high), which 
the priest calls a Cnlvarium, The 
staircase is on the outside, ahd in 
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nlaces there ata a|^arently embjrasttreB 
for CTII8, The people about say it was 
used as a tower of defence. There is a 

good view froni th« top 070r the plain ; 

and about 4 m. off to the E. is the. hill 
in which are the 

(4) Gave Temples of Eanhari {JCen- 
n&ry), — These caves are all excavated in 
the face of a single hill in the centre 
of the island of Salsette, and are about 
6 m. by a bridle path from Borwali 
Station on the B. B. and C. I. Railway, 
2 m. N. of the dam of the Tulsi lake, 
and 6 m. from the D.B. at Tanna (see 
Rto. 1). There are 109 of these caves ; 
but though more numerous, they arc 
pronounced by Mr. Fergusson^ to be 
much less interesting than those at 
Ajanta, Ellora, or Karli. The same 
authority considers this series of caves 
to be one of the most modern of the 
Buddhist series in India, and that the 
greater part of them were executed 
by a colony of Buddhists, who may 
have taken refuge hero after being 
expelled from the continent, and who 
tried to reproduce the lost Karli in 
their insular retreat/* He ranks them 
as follows : ** Those in the ravine, in 
the 4th and 5th century a.d. ; those 
on the S. side, under the brow of the 
hill, with those on each side of the Great 
Cave, a century later ; then the Great 
Cave ; and Lastly, the unfinished one, 
which is the first the traveller a])- 

S roaches by the usual route, and which 
ates about the 9th or 10th century 
A.D., or ia.*evcn still more recent.” 
Heber conjectures that the Kanhari 
caves are older than those of Elephanta, 
to which he is ‘*not disposed to assign 
any great degree of antiquity ; ” but 
Caunter ^ speaks of * * sixteen or eighteen 
hundred years, the latest probable date 
assigned even by Bishop Heber himself 
to these excavations.’* However this 
may be, it is at least certain, that, to 
use Hober’s words, “the beautiful situa- 
tion of these caves, their elaborate 
carving, and their marked connection 
with Buddha and his religion, render 
them every way remarkable.*** 

1 Jlodc-cut Temjjlet India, p. S4. * 

3 OrUntal Annual, p. 273. 

, 3 A good account of the Kanhari caves is 


The jj^th to thorn is narrow, and wiifds 
along the sides of rocks, but it is quite 
pbs^le to proceed along it in palkis 

or .on horwosGlc. Most of tlie sur* 

ffanding hills are covered with j.ungle, 
but the one in which are the caves is 
nearly bare, its summit being formed 
by one large rounded mass of compact 
rock, under which a softer stratum has 
been denuded b^ the rains, forming 
natural caves, which, slightly improved 
by art, were appropriated as cells. The 
road which ascends the hill leads to a 
platform in front of the great arched 
cave, where are several mounds of 
masonry. The largest of then^ was 
opened hf Dr. Bird, and many relics 
and inscriptions on copper were found. 
This is the first stage of ascent to the 
caves, which consist of . six stories, on 
the ledges of the mountains, connected 
with each other by footsteps cut in the 
rock. The ascent is gradual until 
within a few hundred yards of the 
southernmost, when the nath becomes 
8teep«and rugged, and so closely shaded 
with shrubs and lofty trees as to conceal 
every appearance of the caves until the 
traveller is actually in front of them. 
In the first which comes in view two 
massive columns, of the same order as 
those at Elephanta, support a plain 
solid entablature, above wliich an 
oblong square is hollowed out. 'Within 
am two anterooms, and beyond, an 
unfinished chamber, 26 ft. deep. The 
front screen has throe doors, and three 
windows over them, and the partition 
between the second and the inner 
chamber has likewise three doors, and 
over the centre one a largo open arch, 
rising nearly to the roof. Scut thinks 
that the workmen began this cave 
from the top, and worked downwards. 
There are no figures or carvinpi here, 
and the details are of little interest. 
Fergusson supposes it to be the latest 
excavation in the hill, and to date in 
the 9th or 10th century a.d., or even 
later. 

From this a vihara, consisting of a 
long irregular verandah with cSls at 

given bj^Salt, p. 47, Vol. f., TransacHona of 
tha Lttemry Society df BonCbay, which i« here 
foUowocL corrected by Mr. Burgess's account 
In Caw TmpUa of India, 
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the hdiCk extends in a direction from 
S.'W. to 15,E. to the Great Cave, from 
which it is divided by a partition, 

30 ihiu that it lias been brolcen tliroi# 

by some accident. It contains, aM 
this is the chief x>oint of interest, two 
sanctuaries, in which are dagohas, or 
solid masses of stone or earth, in the 
form of a cupola. The most southern 
of these stands in a recess, the three sides 
of which are divided into panels on 
which arc carved one, two, or more 
figures of Buddha and of Bodhisatwas in 
various attitudes. Behind the northern 
dagoba Buddha is represented on a 
lion ^h rone, which rests on a lotus, 
wiioso stalk is supported by two boys 
with hoods like that of "the cobra. 
From the main stem spring two others, 
on which are two youths with the fans 
called chauri^ and one with a lotus-head 
in his hand. Above arc two flyingfigures, 
and two of priests below, and a gfoup is 
thus fonne<l, the fiio- simile of which 
is seen at Karli and Ajauta. 

The Oreai Ohaitya Cave joins this 
verandah in the manner just men- 
tioned ; it resembles tlic great cave at 
Karli. Figures of Buddha 23 ft. high 
occupy both extremities. On the jamb 
of the entrance to tlie verandah is an 
inscription of Gautainiputra II., in 
the 4th cent. a.d. In front of tlie 
cave itself is a portal, and after that a 
vestibule. Between the verandali and 
the Ormt Cave is a small tank. Five 
steps lead u]) to the jiortal, which opens 
into a court, where arc two lofty 
columns, that on the rt. surmounted 
by 4 lions couchant. Its pedestal is' 
cut into panels and supports an image 
of Buddha, whose head is canopied by 
five heads of the hooded snake. The 
. left column has three dwarf figures on 
the top, which once, perhaps, supported 
a wheel. The whole spage at the farther 
end of the portico is occupied by the 
front face of the cave, which is divided 
by plain columns into three square 
portals beneath and five open windows 
above, beyond which is the vestibule. 
On the light and left of the vestibule, 
in recesses, are gigantic statues of 
Buddha, 23 ft. hi|^. Tha. interior 
temple again is parted from the vesti- 
liSle by a second screen, the figures of 


which, like all the carving of this cave,, 
are most slovenly. The pillars that 
surround the nave are of, the sama 
onler an Karli, bat mueb 

inferior in execution. Six on one side 
and 11 o]i tlie otlior liave capitals orna* 
men ted with figures of elephants pour- 
ing water from jars on the sacred bo 
tree or on dagobas, and boys with 
snake heads are also introduce<l. The 
nave terminates in a semicircle, and 
at this end is a dagoba. 

Mr. Fergiisson is of opinion that this 
Great Chaitya Cave was excavated after 
tho vihara, and that the three dagobas 
existing at its threshold are more 
ancient than the cave itself. As the 
spot had been regarded as sacred owing 
to them, some devotee, he thinks, deter- 
mined on excavating a gi’eat temple 
behind and between them. 

The Durbar Cave, — Proceeding a 
little to the N.E. from the cave just 
described, and turning to the it. 
round an angle of the rock, there is a 
long winding ascent by steps cut in the 
rock, leading to many smaller caves in 
a ravine through which a strong moun- 
tain torrent pours in the rainy season. 
There are ranges of caves at different 
heiglits on both sides the ravine, coin- 
inunicatiiig by steps with one another, 
and above are the remains of a dam 
erected across tlie ravine, by which a 
capacious reservoir was once formed. 
The first cave on the rt. hand is the 
so-called Durbar Cave, or “Cave of 
Audience,*’ the finest vihara of tho 
series, and the only one tjiat can com- 
pote in sixe with those at Ajanta. It 
is 96 ft. 6 in, long, and 42 ft. 3 in. 
deep, exclusive of the cells. Immedi- 
ately opposite is a vast excavation, in 
which are a few fragments of columns 
hanging to the roof. 

Upper Caves, — ^Ascending still higher 
from the platform of the Great Cave, 
the traveller comes to 20 or 30 exca- 
vations, containing nothing of note. 
Above these again is another series of 
viharas, of which three are very inter- 
esting, their walls being entirely covered 
with figures, finely executed. The 
general design is Buddha .seated on a 
lotus. Remains of plaster and painting 
are seen here and there. Mr. Fergusson 
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remarVii on the peculittr head^'dress of 
the pi'incit)al hgare in aomo of the 
groupg; which he had not noticed else- 
wheiei and ol)sery6a ' -alao tliat tliis 
firare is attended by two female figures^ 
whereas the true Buddha is always 
attended by men. On the E. side of 
the. hill is a broad, long, and level 
terrace, commanding a very fine view of 
the suiTounding country.^ 

The following passage from Dr. 
Bird’s book refers to a discovery of great 
importance made by him : — 

‘*Tho tope at Kanhari, which was 
opened by me in 1839, appeared to have 
been originally 12 or 16 ft. in height, 
and of a pyramidal shape ; but being 
much dilapidated, formcil exteriorly n 
lieap of stones and rubbish. The largest 
of several being selected for examina- 
tion, was penetrated from above to the 
base, which was built of cut stone. 
After digging to a level with the ground 
and clearing away the loose materials, 
the workmen came to a circular stone, 
hollow in the centre and covered at 
the top by a piece of gypsum. This 
contained two small copper urns, in 
one of which were a ruby, a pearl, 
and small piece of gold mixed with 
ashes. In this urn there was also a 
small gold box containing a piece of 
cloth, and in the other, ashes and a 
silver box w'oro found. Outside the 
circular stone tliero were two copper 
plates, on which were legible inscrip- 
tions in the Lath or cave character. 
The smaller of the plates had two lines 
of writing in a.character similar to that 
met with at the entrance of the Ajanta 
caves ; the larger one was inscribed 
with letters of an earlier date. The 
last paii; of the first-mentioned inscrip- 
tion contained the Buddhist creed, as 
found on the base of the Buddha image 
from Tirhut, and on the stone taken 
from the tope of Sarnaih^ near Benares.” 

1 The inscriptions at Kanhari have been 
translated and explained to some extent, and 
witli much learning, by the Key. Dr. J. 
Stevenson in the Jfmrnal Bombay Asiatic 

Society^ vol. v. No. XVl£I. Art. I. for July 
1863. In Bird's Cav^s of Western India also 
will be found some translations fhrnished to 
the. author by persons acquainted with Saa>- 
scrit ; but the most valuable part of the work 
last Aained is the notice of discoveries made 
on opening the dagobaa, etc. 


Tlic most ciirioua fact of all connected 
with Kanhari is the e;ri8tencC thpre in 
ancient times of a tooth of Buddha. 



engraved, is called Sakadatyadena, the 
** Buddha -tooth Cave,” probably be- 
cause the relic was there temporarily 
deposited, while the tope in which it 
was finally lodged was being prepared. 

(5) Sapara is a villa^ W. of the B. B. 
and C. I. Railway 3 m. jN.W. of Bassein 
Itoad station on that line. A Buddhist 
tope at this place was opened which 
yielded some highly interesting rcfics, 
now to bo seen in the great room of 
the Asiatic Society in the Town Hall, 
Bombay. The subject is worthy of the 
study of Orientalists and the continued 
research of travellers. 

(6) Jogeshwar Cave. — 6 m. S. of 

Magathana Caves, and 2 m. N.E. of the 
village of Jogeshwar (8 m. N. of Mahim, 
the town at tho N.W, point of 
the island of Bombay). The W. en- 
trance is that now used ; but the 
decorations on tho E. side are more 
carefully executed, and tho prin- 
cipal entrance was probably there. 
Over the sloping i)ath that leads to 
the W. entrance a natural arch is 
formed by the branches of a banyan 
tree, which, shooting across, have 
taken root on the other side, and 
render the approach singularly pic- 
turesque. Eight stops lead down to 
a small anteroom, in Avhich the figures 
arc greatly decayed. A door leads into 
the Great Cave, and above this are two 
figures in the attitude in which Ramah 
and Sita are often represented. The 
Great Cave is 120 ft. square, and 18 
ft. from tho door are 20 pillars of the 
same order as at Elephauta, forming 
an inner square. Within there is a 
chamber 24 ft. sq., with 4 doors. This 
is a temple sacred to Mahadeo. On 
the walls are the vestiges of many 
figures. Over the door at the E. eii-^ 
trance is a curious design of a monster, 
with the mouth of a hippopotamus, 
trunk of Ih elephant, and a dragon’s 
tail, which appears to vomit forth a 
sculptured group, representing Ramah 
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dita^ supported by Ravan. From 
tlila entrance two vestibules Ic^ to 
tbree doorways, wbicb again open into 
the great cave. Over the doorways are 
some curious designs, as, c,g, over the 
centre one a figure rcsomblihg Buddha, 

ami on one side a hero leaning on a 

dwarf, who grasps in his hands two 
enormous snakes that are closely 
twined round his body. Mr. Burgess 
thinks the date of this cave may be 
the latter half of the 8th century a.d. 

(7) Matheran. — 54 m. from Bombay 
by G. I. P. Rly. (see Rtc. 2*2). 

(8) The Tansa Water Supply (D.B. 
G. I. P. Rly. to Atgaon sta., 59 m.) — 
The increasing population of Bombay, 
and the enormous benefits to the health 
of the inhabitants that have resulted 
from the water-works above described, 
have induced the municipality to con- 
struct a still larger reservoir on the 
Tansa River, about 60 m. N.E. of 
Bombay. The Dam which encloses the 
watershed of the Tansa River, coni- 
idcted 1891, is the largest piece of 
masonry of modern times. It is of a 
uniform height of 118 ft., and is 2 m. 
long, 103 ft. thick at the l>ase, and 24 
ft. at the top, where a flagged road runs 
along it. It enclo.ses a lake 8 sq. m. 
in area, and is capable of supplying 
33,000,000 gallons daily (Engineer, W. 
Clerko ; Contractor, T. C. Glover). 

(9) Karli.— 85 m. from Bombay; 
caves 6 m. from rly. sta. (see Rte. 22). 

(10) Gersoppa Falls (D.B.)— From 
Bombay by steamer to Carwar. From 
Carwar to Honawar (D.B.) by '‘mun- 
chul,” 62 m., 15 ra. ; Honawar to Qer- 

a l8 m., by native boat up a 
w river to Rule Gersoppa to the 
Falls, 18 m., by munchul, 4-8 rs. 
Write beforehand to the Mamlatdar at 
Carwar for munchul, and to the Mam- 
latdar at Honawar to make arrange- 
%ments. There are in all 4 falls, 
which have been called the Great Fall, 
the Roarer, the Rocket, and the Dame 
In the first of* these the 
water, in considerable volume, makes 
a sh^er leap down, of 829 ft, and 


falls into a pool 132 ft dieep." The 
scenery up the valley and the |(hat to 
the Falls is superb, but road is vorv 
malarious until Dec. or Jan., by which 
time the Falls have riiii out a great deal. 
Provisions should bo taken. This is 
a long and somewhat troublesome 
journey ; for full particulars see Rte. 2S. 


ROUTE 1. 

Bombay to Calcutta by Nasik, 

Caves ov AjAx'Jta, Jubbulpoke, 

Allahabad, and Benabes. 

Rail, 1400 in. (G. I. P. R.): mail train 60 hours. 

The traveller may leave Bombay from 
the Victoria terminus or the Byculla 
station. 

The rule for breaking journeys on 
Indian railways allows the traveller to 
spend 16 days on the joiimoy from 
Bombay to Calcutta with -one through 
ticket. Cost, 1st class 112 rs«, 2d 
class 56 rs., and servants 20 rs. 
Luggage beyond a small allowance is 
extra. I'ho SQiin. between Bombay and 
Igatpuri arc by far the most picturesque 
on tlio whole line between the western 
and eastern capitals, but unfortunately 
tlio mail train each way passes over 
the best part of this in the dark. Tho 
traveller can arrange to see it by day- 
light, oil the eastward journey, by pre- 
ceding the mail. He should leave by 
the midday train and reach Igatpuri 
ill tho evening, rejoining the moil 
train at that place at night ; and on tlio 
westward journey by waiting at Igat- 
puri for a slow train. 

On leaving Bombay, between Sion 
and Coorla, the railway jiaeses on a 
causeway from the island of Bombay 
to the larger islond of Salsette. 

Ci 

9. uu Coorla sta. Close by, rt., are 
tho once famous cotton-mills. 





S^l. m. Tiuuut <Thana) ata.,* D.B. 
Of historical interest in connection 
with the early Portngueso settlement. 
It commands the most frequented 
passage from the mainland to the island 
of Salsette. Marco Polo (1298 A.D.} 
says, ^*Tana is a great kingdom lying 
towards tlie west. . . . Tkere is miicli 
traffic here, and many ships and mer- 
chauts frequent the place. 

In 1320 four Chnstian companions 
of Friar Odoricus hero suffered martyr- 
dom. Friar .Tordanus nan'ates tliat he 
baptized about 90 persons ten days’ 
journey from Tanna, besides 35 who 
wore baptized between Taima and Su-. 
ywira. 

The country round Tanna w^as highly 
cultivated, and was studded with 
mansions of the Portuguese when in 
1737 it was wrested from them .by the 
Marathas. In 1774 the Portuguese sent 
a formidable armament from Europe 
for the avowed object of recovering 
their lost possessions. Tlie Government 
of Bombay determined to anticipate 
their entei'prisc, and to seize upon the 
island for the English. A force was 
prepared under General Robert Gordon, 
and Tanna was taken after a siege of three 
days. On 6th March 1775 the Peshwa 
Raghuba by the Treaty of Bassein ceded 
the island of Salsette in perpetuity. 
In 1816 Trimbakji Danglia, tno cele- 
brated minister of Baji Rao, the last 
PeshwM, effected his escape i’rom the 
fort of Tanna, though guarded by a 
strong body of Euro]iean .soldiers. The 
dilficulties of this cscaim were greatly ex- 
aggerated all over the Maratha country, 
and it was compared to that of Shivaji 
from the power of Aurangzib. The 

S rincipal agent in this cxx)loit was a 
[aratna horse-keeper in the service 
of one of the English officers of the 
garrison, who, passing and re-passing 
Trimbalg'i’s cell, as if to exercise his 
master’s horse, sang the information 
he wished to convey in a careless 
manner, which disarmed suspicion. 
Bishop Hober, who had seen Trimbakji 
imprisoned in the foil; of Chunar, was 
much interested in this escape, and 
writes — 

*'Tlio groom'.s singing was made 
tip of verses like the following ; — 


it 

Behind the bissh the bowmen bide^ 

The horse beneath the tree, 

Where shall I find a knight will ride 
The Jungle paths with me ? 

''Tliere are five and fifty coursers thcr«s 
And four and fifty men ; 

When tlie Iffty-flftb shall mount his steed, 
The Deccan thiives again. " 

HeW adds tliai Tanna is cKiefljr in- 
habited by Roman Catholic Christians, 
either converted Hindus or Portuguese, 
who have become as black as the ' 
natives and assume all their habits ; he • 
also describes the place as neat and 
flourishing, and famous for its breed of 
hogs, and the manner in which the 
Portuguese inhabitants euro badbn. 
The English church, which he describes, 
was being built when he airived, and 
on 10th July 1825 it was consecrated 
by him. ^ 

" [Tanna is the best starting-place for 
the Caves of Kanhaxi, excavated in 
one of the hills of the island of Sal- 
sette. It is about, 6 m. drive in a 
bullock-gharry to the foot of the hill. 
There are 109 caves in all, and the 
largest is 90 ft. x 40 ft. (see Environs 
of Bombay, at the beginning).] 

33 m. Kalyan juiict. sta. 3^ (R. ) Here 
the Madras line through Ambamath, 
Poona, and Raichur branches off S.E. 
(Rte. 22), This is a very ancient 
town, and in early times, no doubt, 
was the capital of an extensive pro- 
vince. There is good reason to think 
that a Christian bi.shop resided at 
Kalyan in the beginning of the 6th 
cent. In 1780, the Marathas having 
cut off the supplies from Bombay and 
Salsette, the British Government deter- 
mined to occupy the Konkan opposite 
Tanna as far as the Ghats. Accord- 
ingly, several posts were seized, and 
Kalyan amongst them ; and here Cap- 
tain Richard Campbell was placed with 
a garrison. Nana Farnavis forthwith 
assembled a large force to recover 
Kalyan, on which ho set a high value, 
and his first operations were very 
successful. He attacked the English 
advanced post at the Ghats, and killed 
or made iirisohers the whole detach- 
ment. l$^e then compelled Ensign 
Fyfe, the only surviving officei> to write 
to Captain Campbell that, unless ho 
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surrendeicdf he would put all his 
prisoners, 20 in number, to death, 
storm Kalyan, and put all the garrison 
to the sword. To this Campbell re- 
plied that, “ the Nana was vrelcomo to 
the town if he could take it.** After 
a epirited dofoiiooj ho >va 0 roliorcd by 
Colonel Hartley, on the 24th May, 
just as the Marathas were about to 
storm. The remains of buildings 
round Kalyan are very extensive ; and 
Fryer, who visited the place in 1673, 
“gazed with astonis])ment on ruins of 
stately fabrics and many traces of 
departed magnificence.** ’ 

Between Kalyan and Igatpuri, the 
railway ascends from the Konkan to 
the Deccan plateau by the mountain- 
pass, known as the Tal Ohat. 

75 m. Kasara sta. (R.) Here a 
special engine is attached and the 
ascent of nio Ghat begins. In 9^ m. 
the line ascends 1050 ft. 

At 794 rn. is the reversing station, 
and the ascent terminates at 85 m. 
Igatpiiri, 3^ D.B. (R.), where the S 2 )ecial 
engine and brakes are removed. 

The ascent of the Tal Ghat is at all 
.seasons interesting ; but during the 
rains it is most beautiful. The leaves 
ai-e then bright green, and the counti’y 
bolow the Ghats is all streams, jiools, 
and inundations; the Ghats themselves 
all cascades and torrents. Igatpuri, 
properly Wigatpura, “ the town of dif- 
ficulties,** so called on account of the 
precipitous road that preceded the 
railway, is a pleasant sanitarium and 
summer resort of Europeans from Bom- 
bay. Some large game is to be found 
in the neighbourhood. There are 
several European bungalows belonging 
to railway officials, and a fair hotel. 
The line passes through a comparative!}’’ 
level country, with Tow mountains on 
cither side, to 

11dm. Deoalll sta. * Ah alting-place 
fojr Uoops arriving from or proceeding 

^ . > 

■* The best yrvy to approachaNasik is by 
Axiving (7 m.) from Deoalli sta. 'Write before- 
hand to the ^^tion-iiiaster to have a carriage 
T^y. - ^ I 


to Europe. There are bwrraeks for (000 
mcu. 

n? m. MA8IK* Road sta.,* D.B. 

{The Nasica of Ptolemy.) 

A tramway conveys passengers to 
tho town, D. B. (1900 ft. above sea- 
level), 54 m. N.W. of the sta. Pop. 
35,000. It is one of the most sacred 
places of the Hindus ; 1300 families 
of BraliTnan prie(!sis are settled here. 
It is said that Laksliman, the elder 
brother of Rama, cut off the nose 
of Sarpnakha, Havana’s sister ; and as 
Nmika in Sanskrit is “a nose,** the ^ 
}>lace lienee got its name. The real 
cause of tho sanctity of Nasik, however, 
is its position on the banks of the sacred 
river Godavari, about 19 in. from its 
source at Triiubak. 

Nasik may be called tho Western 
Benares, as the Godavari is termed the 
Ganga — “Ganges.** All Hindus of 
rank on visiting it leave a record of 
their visit with their Upadliya, or 
“family priest,” for each noble family 
has such a jiricst at each celebrated 
place of pilgrimage. In this record 
are entered the names of tho visitor's 
ancestors, and thus the pedigree of 
every Iliudii chief is to be found in the 
keeping of these Upadhyas. Even 
Jang Bahadur, the late de facto ruler 
of Nipal, had his Upadhya at Nasik. 
Tlie present (iaekwar owes .Ids seat on 
tJie throne to this custom, for when 
tho Gaekwar of Baroda w'as deposed 
and an heir sought for, the family 
Upadhya at Nasik sujijdied proofs of 
the ypung prince's legitimate descent 
from Pratap Rao, brother of Daniaji, 
the third Gaekwar. 

The Sundar Narayan Temple was 

built by one of Holkar's Sardars in 
1725. It is smaller than that of the 
Black Rama (.see below), but a miracle 
of art. Below it may be seen the 
temples of Balaji and of the White 
Bartutf and the Memorial erected to tho 
Kapurthala Rajah, who died in 1870 
near Aden, on his way to Europe. 

At Nasik the river, here 80 yds, broad, 
ft lined on cither side for a distance of 
400 yds. with flights of steps^ and dotted 
with temples and shtines, and, as in 





most Indian cities situated near flowing 
rivers, the view along tlie banks when 
hundreds of men and women are bath- 
ing is extremely pictitresque. The 
part of the town wmieJi stands on the 
rt. bank of the river is built upon 3 
hillSj and is divided into the JVew Tovm 
N. and the Old Town S. The quarter 
on the 1. bank, where are the chief 
objects of interest, is called Panchwati. 
The manufacture of brass and copper 
ware, especially of idols, caskets, boxes, 
chains, lamps, etc., flourishes here. 

The temples at Nasik, though pic- 
turesque, have no striking architectural 
features. 

\ m. to the W., on the Paiicliwjiii 
side of the river, is a solidly-built house 
belonging to the Rastia family. Here 
alight and walk a few hundred yards 
up a lane to five very old and largo 
trees of the Ficnn indica species. Under 
the shade of the largest is a small build- 
ing. None but Hindus may pass the 
vestibule. It coii.sists of a low room, 
at the S. end of which is an arch 3 ft. 
high, and beyond steps descend to 
2 apartments 5 ft. stp and d ft. high. 
In the first room are images of Rama, 
Sita, and Lakshman. In the second 
is an image of Mahadeo, 6 in. high, 
which those three personages are said 
to have worshipped ; hence arises the 
extreme sanctity of the place, which is 
quite one of tlic holiest in Nasik. This 
liolo is Sita’s Gupha, or Cave, where 
she found an asylum until lured away 
by Ravana to Ceylon. Farther down 
the river, and just before reaching 
the riverside, is the oldest temple in 
the place, Eapileshwar, ^'Gocl of the 
Skull,” a name of Shiva. The ascent 
to it is by 50 stone stops. It is said 
to be 600 years old, but is quite plain 
and unattractive. Opposite to it the 
river foams and rushes in a rocky bed, 
Rama’s Kund is the place where the 
god is said to have bathed; hence it 
is very sacred, and bones of the dead 
are taken there to be washed away. 
Opposite to it and in the river itself is 
a stone dharmsala, v^ith several arches, 
roofed over, in which ascetics lodge 
when the water is low. Down the 
stream, about 20 yda, are three temples 


erected by Ahalya Bai, The first in 
only a few feet h][gh and long, .but tlie 
next is a lai'ge square building; with a 
stone foundation and brick superstruc- 
ture, dedicated to Rama ; N. of it, is 
a long dharmsala, and a little down 
the Ettroam is the third temple^ all of 
stone. About 200 ft. down the stream 
is Nani Shankar’s temple, with an 
elaborately carved portico and a large 
stone enclosure. This ends the temples 
immediately on the water on the Panch- 
wati side. Proceed then m. by a 
back way through streets of welhbuilt 
i houses to the great temple dedicated to 
Kali. Rama, or Black Rama,” whtbh 
cost £70,000. It stands in an oblong 
stone enclosure, with 96 arches. The 
readiest way to cross from the Panch- 
wati side to the maiiv town is by the 
ferry-boat, which is ^m. down stream. 
Beyond the ferry, to the W. , is a hill 
called Sunar ’Ali, and there is another 
hill close by, called Junagadh, or Old 
Fort, on whiclx is a square building, in 
which Aiirarigzib’s chief ofEcials used 
to reside. They command fine views 
over the city. 

The traveller should not leave Nasik 
without visiting Sharanpore, seat of 
the mission founded by the Church 
Missionary Society in 1835, in the 
Junawadi ]>art of Nasik, and moved to 
Sharanpore by Mr. W. S. Price in 1865. 
Since the cstablislimont of the Govern- 
ment High School at Nasik in 1872 
the missionary school has fallen off. 
There was connected with this mission 
an African Asylum for youths rescued 
from slavery, and it was from here that 
Livingstone’s Nasik hoys were drawn. 
It closed in 1875, and Mr. Price took 
the boys to the K. coast of Africa, 
where • a colony is established for 
redeemed slaves. The large schoolroom 
is used as a church. 

In a hill 4} m. S. of Nasik are the 
Lena Caves. A narrow path ascends 
to the height of about 450 ft. to a 
broad black lino in the N. face of the 
hill, which extends abou t ^ m. iu length, 
and marks the excavations. In the 
centre, jui^ opposite the spot where 
the path ends, is a Cave 37 ft. x 29 ft., 
and 10 ft. high, with a perfectly flat 
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roof, bcwxL out of the solid rock. Bound 
the' central 'chamber are 16 cells, each 
6 ft. sq., with a recess, hewn so as to 
tnahe a couch for the inmate. In the 
centre is a figure of Bhairu (see below) 
with a mace, on which he leans with 
his loft hand. On cither side of him 
is a female figure. That on the right 
is represented dancing, and is fairly 
well carved. On the inside face of the 
corridor, and on one side, is a long I 
inscription in old Deva-nagri charac- 
ters. To the W. is a small cave with 

two pillars with elephants on their 
capitals ; then a ruined cell with a 
bioken inscribed tablet. Next is a 
fine cave with six pillars, of which tw’o 
are broken, and the heads and busts of 
six giants supporting th c basem en t of the 
corridor. Inside the gallery, on the left 
of the entrance, arc two long inscrip- 
tions. The door has a figure about 4 
ft. high on either side, which the guides 
call a Goj)i, and all round the door arc 
small figures much defaced. Then 
there is a largo chamber, nearly llif3 
same size as that in the first cave, with 
18 cells surrounding it. At the end is 
a dagoba with figures on the sides, a 
carved bolt half way up, and a double 
ornament at top. To the W. is a low 
cave with 12 figui*es. On the left is 
Vishwakarma, seated, with female 
figures on either side, and opposite are 
Vishwakavma’s brother anil lather. To 
the W. in a line with them is a figure 
3 ft. 6 in. high, called by the guides 
Gautama. Then there is a large ex- 
cavation, about 20 ft, long, called Sita’s 
tank, wdiich is carried under the rock. 
There are four inllars in front, tw'o of 
them broken. Above is a frieze 6 in. 
broad, with figures of horses, bulls, 
(leer, and elephants. Beyond is a tank. 
To the E. is a cave with seven pillars 
and a dagoba, which the guides say is 
Bhim’s mace. Beside it is a chamber, 
approached by steps. It has seven cells 
round it, and at the N, end a defaced 
figure of Parbati. 

Farther E. is the large Cave of the 
five Pandus, which gives its name to 
the hill. It is 46 ft. dee{(^ and 27 ft. 
broad. / . There are 22 cells round it. On 
of the spectator as he enters 


is Bhim, with Draupadt on his right. 
On the left is Arjnn, and Krishxia, much 
smaller, seated by him. In the recess 
is a seated figure of Dharma Rajah, as 
he sits with Sahadeva and Nakula on 
his right. There is a wall 3 ft. high 
in front of the recess, which is so dark 
that nothing can be seen without a 
torch. The figures are bad and of 
much later date than the cave. There 
aie several other smaller colls of less 
importance. 

About 2 m. E. of the town, in the 
hill of Ramshej, is another group of 
excavations, but they are of little im- 
portance. 

I 19 m. by road is Trimbak. 

There are several stone-faced wells 
on this route, and at Nirwodi, on the 
right of the road, is a beautiful tank 
lined with stone, and with stone steps 
and 2 small pagodas built by Ahalya 
Bai. Near Wadi 2 conical hills, about 
900 ft. high, face each other on cither 
side of the road. From these the hills 
run in fantastic shapes to Trimbak^ 
where they form a gigantic crescent 
from 1210 to 1500 ft. high. Below 
this mountain wall, which has near 
the top a scarp of about 100 ft., is the 
small town of about 3000 inhab. It 
derives its iiamo from TH, “three** 
i and Avibak, “ e^e ; *’ three-cyed being 
a name of Sbiva. The Fort stands on 
an impregnable height, 1800 ft. above 
the town. " The Temple of Trimbakesh- 
mar. which is on the E. side of the 
town, not far from where the Nasik 
road enters, was built by the great Baji 
Kao Peshwa, who died in 1740. It 
cost £90,000. It stands in a stone en- 
closure, which has no corridor, but a 
portico, which is the music gallei*yj 
and is 40 ft. high. The ascent is by 
steps, outside, and strangers are per- 
mitted to mount in order to look into 
the interior of the temple, which none 
but Hindus may enter. A flight of 
690 steps up a hill at the back of Trim- 
bak leads to tbe sacred source of the 
river Godavari, where “the -water 
trickles drop by drop from the lips of 
a carven image shrouded by a canopy 
of stone” into a tank below.. For | 
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m.tb^ of 15 ft braad» 

are &ced with 8tott% The W^ter is 
dirty. On its course is a hue stoue 
tauK,^ surrounded on three sides by a 
porticui^ 25 ft high, wHh a pagoda at 
each comer. Close to it is a stone en- 
olosuro full of filthy water, into which 
the*leayes offered to the deities are 
thrown and there decompose. At the 
S, end is a temple to Shiva. 

147 m. Lasalgaon sta. From this 

place GlmvOuTi an interesting toivn, 

overhung by a fine hill -fort is 14 m. 
N. by a good road. The Maharajah 
Holkar is hereditary Patel of Chaiidor. 
The fort was taken by thn British in 
1804, and again in 1818. 

162 m. Munmax junct. sta., D.B., (R.) 
This is the junction of tiio Dhond 
and Munmar State Railway, which 
forms a cord line between the ^.E. 
and S.E. branches of the G.I.P.R. 
About 4 m. S. of the stiition is the 
Aiikai Tanki Fort now in ruins, and 
7 Buddhist caves of some interest. 
Between the caves and the station 
rises a curious hill called Ram Gulni, 
surmounted by a natural obelisk of 
trap rock 80 or 90 feet high. 

178 m. Nandgaon sta., D.B. (R.) 
From here a road runs S.E. to Auran- 
gabad, 56 m., the fort of Daulatabad, 
and the Caves of Ellora (see Rte. 2). 

232 m. Fachora sta., D.B. From 
here the Caves of Ajanta aro distant 
34 m. by a rough road. 

[Expedition to Ajanta. 

The D.B. ncai'est to the caves is at 
Fardarpur, 30 m. from Pacliora. The 
best way of accomplishing the journey is 
to write at least one clear day before to 
the Mumlutdar (native ma^strato) at 
Pachora asking him to arrange for a 
bullock-cart with a change of bullocks 
on the road for each person of the party. 
Two persons in one cart will find it ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. A traveller 
who does not know the language well 
must be accompanied by a servant of 
intei1)reter, and each person must have 
bedding and prQTisious. llie journey 


Si 

will taka from 9 to t2 hours, and cost , 
from 18 to 15 rs. for each cart Not’ 
more than 80 pounds of lu^ge i^ould 
be taken in the cart The less the 
better for speed and comfort Tliere 
are fairly good guides on the spot. 

The caves are a good hour’s walk^ 4 ni. 
by a bridle-path from the D.B. at 
Fardarpur. The bed of the Wagora 
river is crossed and recroseed many 
times. The ravine is wooded and lonely. 
The caves extend about one-third of a 

mile from £. to W., and are excavated 

in the concave scarp of the trap rock at 
an elevation of from 35 to 110 ft. above 
the bed of the stTeam, The most wn- 
cient caves ari near the E. end* 

Following Fergusson’s arrangement^ 
they are numbered from E. to W. The 
cave-temples and monasteries of Ajanta ^ 
funiish a history of Buddhist art, and 
illustrate the legends of the religion and 
the domestic life of the peo^e from 
shortly after the reign of Asoka to 
shortly before the expulsion of the faith 
from India. The oldest caves are 
believed to date from about 200 B.o.^ 

The narrow path by which access is 
gained to the caves readies them at the 
seventh cave from the E. Thence the 
path goes on ascending to E. and Wt 
along a narrow ledge, in some places 
not more than 2 ft. broad, and reaches 
cave Number 1, the farthest point on 
the E. This is a vihara. Mr. Burgess 
assigns this cave to the 7th centuiy. 
The fa 9 ado is richly decorated with 
sculptured processions of elephants, 
horses, and people. On the S. iriese of 
the portico is a very spirited repre- 
sentation of a wild buffalo hunt. The 
hunters are mounted and armed with 
bows and arrovrs. The door jambs are 
embellished with male and female 
figures in amatory attitudes. The great 
hall or central chamber is 64 ft. sq., 
and has 20 pillars. The capital of 
one on the S. side is remarkable for 
four bodies of deer with only one head, 
which suits each body according to the 
position from which yon look at it. 
There are remains of highly interesting 

1 The Indku Govemmeut caused copies of 
these ancient mural paintings to made, 
and ninety of them 'may be seen at the South 
Kensington Kuseum. 
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l^ittting^ in oil on tho walls of this cave. . 
Remark on the tight-hand side of the I 
back Wall a very Chinesedooking figure 
of a youth with a perfectly white skin. 
Remark also four pictures of a gi’oiip 
of four figures, which Mr. Fergusaon 
lias pronounced to bo very probably 
Khustu and Shirin and two attendants. 
Khusiu II., or Khusru Par viz, whose 
loves with Shirin are the suloject of 
some of the most famous Persian poetry, 
reigned from 591 to 628 a.d. This king 
of Persia received an embassy from a 
king of the Deccan, in whose territory 
were the Oaves of Ajanta, and it is 
thdught by some that. when the embassy 
roturnod the king sent With it Persian 
painters wlio executed these designs. 
The king, a largo fair man with all the 
look of a volujituary, and dre.ssed in 
Eastern robes with a sti-aiigc high 
loose cap something like the red night- 
cap which used to be worn in England, 
liolds a broad shallow cup, into which 
a beautiful girl, supposed to be Shirin, 
is pouring wine from a vase of classic 
character. In another tableau the 
king in royal state is receiving and 
a[»parently sending back the embassy 
from the Indian prince. There is a 
sort of fillet Vrorn by Klinsni, >vhich 
re>semblo8 that exhiluted on a patera 
in Paris, and displays an undoubted 
representation of Khusru. In the 
shrine of this cave Iluddlia is seated in 
the teaching attitude. There arc four 
cells in the back wall besides the shrine, 
and five in each side wall. The paint- 
ings in this cave, as in Numbers 2 and 
16, arc, ill Mr. lliirgess’.s opinion, quite 
orpial in colour and grouping to those 
at Pompeii. 

Number 2, a vihara cave. There are 
two chaiiels to the verandah. Observe 
in ceiling near the S. chapel two figures 
of men with striped socks. One holds 
a beautifully-shaped amphora and a 
flattish cup in his hand. The flowers 
on the ceiling are particularly beautiful. 
In-side the side chapels in the back 
wall are very remarkable Italian-look- 
ing female figures. The middle one 
of one of the 4 grouxis lias quite the 
lopk of a Madonna, and still resemble 
/4he ftaflS^n paintings of the early part 
of tlij»~ 14th century. Buddha holds 


the little finger of his left hand with the 
tbuiub and forefinger of the right. The 
Mohammedans seem not to have gener- 
ally destroyed the noses here as they 
have at Ellori^ In the centre of 
Buddha’s throno is the Wheel of the Law 
))ctween two deer. The chapel in the 
back wall, on the right of the ^rine, has 
two figures, which arc either the patron 
and patroness or liidra and ludraiii. 
In the left-hand top comer is a very 
remarkable group, to all appearance a 
woman teaching her child to pray, and 
resembling a famous European picture. 
On the frieze below is a ram-fight, and 
figures boxing and wTostling, with 
musiciaiisj a4l a prcaidciit. The Italiaii- 
looking figures of fair women are many 
of them nude to the waist. The chapel 
on the left has two male fign res W'ith head- 
dresses like wings of an enormous size, 
and all hanging on the left shoulder. 

Nmviber 3, a small vihara, quite un- 
finished. 

Number 4, a large vihara. There is 
a very remarkable representation of the 
Litany, as it is called by Mr. Burgess, 
on the right of the door, consisting of 
two sets of four groups each. The 1st 
group on the left consists of two figures 
flying from an infuriated elepliant ; 
the 2d group is of two figures flying 
from a lion ; the 3d exhibits two 
figures flying from a man with a 
sword, who is stabbing one in the 
stomach ; the 4th group is intended 
to represent the perils of the sea, but is 
I so mncli obliterated that one can make 
I out notliiiig but some figures in a vessel. 
The 1st group on the right hand repiy- 
sents the ji'nils of fire ; the 2d group 
is a pair of figures threatened by a 
cobra ; the 3d group is of two figures, 
one of which holds the other by a rope, 
which passes over his shoulder and is 
fastened round his wrist, — this repre- 
sents Captivity ; the 4tli group repre- 
sents Kali the Hindu goddess of destruc- 
tion, uplifting her skeleton anna to seize 
a victim, — this represents Famine. 

Numiber 5, a vihara, commenced only. 

Number 6, a vihara, remarkable for 
having two stories, of which there is 
kere only one other example, viz. cave 
Number 25. The staircase to the 
upper' story is broken away to the 
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l)«ight of, 13 ft., so that that stcn^is of seveu horseshoe canopies on each 
alknoist Inaccessible The Bhil free- side, four over the doors of tho cells, 
hooters fora longtime inhabited this the other three merely oi'namental. 
eave^ and damaged it e?ccesaively. These cau 9 pies are ver}r similaT to 
Nwfnher 7, a vUiara. It has a large those at Outt^k. There is an inscrip- 
verandah with cells at the back like the tion on the inner wall in a character 
Cuttack Caves. Two porches of two slightly modified from that on the 
pillars each project from the front line iMs^ and written probably early in the 
of the verandah, resembling those at Christian era, if not before it. 

Elephanta and the Duma Lena, and are Number 13, a small cave with 2 cells, 

probably of the same date. There is also Number 14, a large unhnislied vihara. 

a chapel with two pillars at either end. Number 15, a plain square^ cave. 

In tho vestibule are 4 rows of 5 cross^ Number 16 and Nwnber 17 are the 

le^ed figures seated on the lotus, with two finest viharas of the series. On tho 
a lotus Detwoen each pair, and one row external faces are two long inscriptions, 
of studying Buddhas. On tho right These caves date probably about 4he 
are two similar seiilpturjjpof repeated 4th century As D. The paintings iU tUc 
figures of Buddha seated and standing, great hall are very interesting, «reprc- 
Within the sanctuary on either side arc sen ting battles. The soldiers hold 
two large figures and one small, and short swords like tho Nipalese knife, - 
two fan-bearers. On the stop are 16 and oblong shields, like the shield of 
cross-legged figures, 8 on cither side. Achilles. The architectural details 
Number 8, a vihara of uo interest. are more elegant than in any cave in 
9 is a dagoba. There are 3 in- the series. Number 17 is called tho 
scriptions, probably of the 2d cent. A.d. Zodiac Cavc^ and resembles 16, except 
Number 10, a dagoba. The statue that it is not so lofty, and the details 
of Buddha is quite separated from the are not so elegant. The paintings, how- 
wall, The roof is ribbed. Tho ribbing ever, are more perfect. On the right- 
in the aisles being of stone, and in the band wall, as you enter, a prooossion is 
nave of wood, niough now only the painted. Three elephants are issuing 
fastening pins, and the footings for one irorn a gateway, one black, one white, 
or two of the ribs are left. Tlio da- and one red. Flags and uiiibrollas are 
goba is plain and solid, with only the borne before them, and men with spears 
square capital or Tee oil the top. Tho and swords make up the train. Oju the 
whole of this cave has been painted, back wall is a hunting scone, in which 
thougliiiowonly some figures of Buddha a maned lion, now not found in India, 
and his disciples are left. On the in- is a prominent figure. In the verandah 
torior face of tho cave, and very high are some curious paintings, especially a 
up, is an inscription in the pure L<U (see circular one, with eight compartments. 
Glossary) character, which would give Over the door are eight sitting figures, 
an antiquity of from 200 to 100 n.c. of which four are black, ancT the rest 
Number 11 resembles cave Num- each a degree fairer, the eighth being 
bor 12, but has four pillars in tho quite white and wearing a crown. Mr. 
centre supporting the roof, being prob- Fergusson pronounces these paintings 
ably one of the earliest instances of to bo decicTedly superior to the st^le 
the introduction of pillars for such a of Europe during the age in which 
purpose. On the walls are antelopes, they were executed, 
lions, and a boy praying, sculptured in Number 18 is merely a porch with 
the very best style of art, and evidently two pillars. 

coeval with the Ganesh Qupha at Nwmber 19 is a ohaitya (see Glossary) 
Cuttack. Tho walls have been stuccoed cave, remarkable for the beauty of its 
and painted. details. Tho roof is ribbed in stone. 

Numb^ 12 is one of the most ancient The dagoba has three stone umbrellas, 
and plainest of the , series, having no rising ull iiiey touch the roof ; in front 
pillars, sanctuary, or visible object of is a standing figure of Buddha. 
wp:rahip. The only ornament consists Number 20 is a vihara. 

{inelta] D 
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Number 21. Tho paintinm are 
almost obliterated, except on tiie left 
hand as you enter, where there is a 
large black Buddha with red hair, 
attended by black slaves, also a number 
of females, fair as Europeans. 

. NumMn 22 and 23 are unimportant. 

Number 24 is unfinished ; but the 
details, where completed, are so rich as 
to leave no doubt that this would have 
been one of tho finest caves had the 
design been fully carried out. Only one 
piUar has been comidetely sculptured. 

I^uvihcr 25 is a small mde vmara. 

Number 26 is a vaulted chaitya cave, 
and perhaps the most modern of the 
series. It resembles Number 19, but 
is much larger. Its sculptures are 
more numerous and Tninute than any 
other. The Buddha in front of the 
dagoba is seated, wutli his feet down. 
The walls are covered with sculptures 
of Buddha and disciples. In the S. 
aisle is a hgui'u 23 ft. 3 in. long, reclin- 
ing all its length, in wliich attitude 
Buddhists prei)are to receive nirvanah^ 
“beatitude.” Above are many angels, 
one of them sounding vigorously a big 
drum. Tho fat figures which servo as 
brackets have four arms. There are 
two inscriptions on tho outside, one 
under a figure of Buddha on the left of 
the entrance ; the other much broken, 
but more distinct, on the right, in the 
character of the 6th century a.d. 

Number 27 is small and unfinished.] 

276 m. Bhusawal June. sta. (R.) A 
place called into existence by the 
G.I.P.R. works. Junction of the line 
leading E. to Amraoti, Nagpur, and| 
the Bengal - Nagpur Railway, the 
nearest throuj^ road from Bombay to 
Calcutta (see Rte. 3) (sec also Nagpur 
in Index and Directory). 

278} m. The Tapti Bridge, one of 
the most important works on the line. 
The first bridge built was abandoned 
.in consequence of the infciior nature 
of the stone of which it was con- 
structed. 

810 m. Bnrhanpur The city 

is about 3 m. distant. Fop. 34,000. 
If lias beep a place of muen import- 


ance, and is completelj^ walled in. The 
neighbourhood contains some interest- 
iug Mohammedan ruins, and a curious 
aqueduct still in use. In the town are 
two handsome mosques. The Badskai 
the ruins of a citadel and palace 

—is beautifully situated on a beigbt 

overlooking the Tapti river. The 
place was founded in 1400 a.d. by 
Naser Khan of the Faruki dynasty of 
Khandesh, and was annexed to the 
Mogul Empire by Akbar in 1600 a.d. 
It was the capital of tho Deccan Pro- 
vince of the empire when in 1614 a.d. 
Sir Thomas Roc, ambassador from 
James. I. to the great Mogul, passed 
through, ai^lii^paid his respects to the 
Viceroy Prince Parvis, son of Jehangir. 
Sir Thomas complains that the Prince 
“ made himself drunk out of a case of 
bottles 1 gave him, and so the visit 
ended.” The place was taken by 
General Wellesley in 1803, and given 
back to Sindia the next year. It is 
now British territory. 

322 m. Chandni sta. About 6 m. by 
a fair road is Asirgarh, an interest- 
ing and picturesque hill-fort, a detached 
rock standing up 850 ft. from the sur- 
rounding plain. It was taken by storm 
by General Wellesley’s army in 1803, 
restored to Sindia, and again taken in 
1819, since when it has belonged to the 
British. The country around is wild 
and abounds in large game. 

353 m. Ehandwajunc. sta., 3^ D.B. 
(R.) A civil station, the chief place of 
tho diatrict of Niniar in the Central 
Provinces. From here the metre -gauge 
system of ti'.e Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central Indian Railway runs N. to 
Mhow, Indore, and through Western 
Malwa to Ajmere, Agi-a, and Delhi 
(see Rte. 4). 

417 m. Harda sta.sOc (pop. about 
14,000). An important mart for tho 
export of grain and seeds. Here the 
railway enters the great wheat-field of 
tho Nerbudda Valley, which extends 
to Jubbulpore. Harda lias a good D.B. 
3 m, walk from the sta. Ralli Bros. 
Lave an agency at Harda. . • 

464 m. Itarai June, sta., D.B. (B.) 
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From thifl the esrstem of the Indian 
Midland Railvc^ runs N. to Hosfaan* 
gabad, Bhopal, Jhansi, Gwalior, Agra, 
and Gawnpore (see Rte. 5). 

505 m. Fiparla sta. There is a 

comfortable D.B* close to the station. 

[A fair road leads in 82 m. S. to Paeh- 
mari, the favourite hill-station of the 
Central Provinces. There are many 
bungalows at Fachmari and barracks, 
which are occupied by European troops 
in the hot season. The station is nearly 
4000 feet above sea-level. There are 
several D. Bs. on the way ; the ascent, 
which is 12 m. long, is very pleasing. | 
Good large-game shootingin the forests | 
below the station.] | 

536 m. Oadarwara June. sta. A 
railway 12 m. long loads S. to the Moh- 
pani coal-mines, worked by the Ner- 
budda Coal Co. 

616 m. from Bombay and 792 m. from 
Calcutta by the Allahabad route, 

JUBBULPORE sta., 39c (R.), an im- 
portant civil and military station, the 
meeting-place of tho G.l.F. and East 
Indian Riys. 

The town (pop. 84,570) and station 
are well laid out and well cared for, 
hut contain little of interest iii them- 
selves. Travellers stop hero in order to 
visit the Marble Rooks (see below). In 
tho modern settlement of India few sub- 
jects have created more interest than 
tho suppression of the Thags {Thugs), 
a fraternity devoted to the murder of I 
human beings by strangulation. The 
occupation was hereditary. They made 
it at onco a religion and a means of 
livelihood. The principal agent in 
hunting down these criminals was Cap- 
tain Sleeman, and it was at Jubbulporo — 
a great centre of their operations— that 
the informers and the families of the 
captured Thags were confined. They 
were kept in an enclosed villajge, and 
to provide them with occupation the 
once famous ** School of Industry ” was 
established in 1835. Originally there 
were 2600 of these people, now very feSv 
remain. A pass is required to see the 
institution. 


[Expedition to the Marble KoeW 

The Marble Rocks, which are 11 m. 
from Juhbulijoro, are worth a visit. 
Tongiu can be hired for the trip. The 
road is heavy and dusty in places, but 
generally good. At m. turn 1. to 

the rocks by a branch road, which for 
the last i m. is impracticable in the 
rains. There is a comfortable D.B. 
Descend 70 ft. to the river-side, and 
there embark. Four men to row and 
one to steer are quite enough. The 
river in the dry season is a series of 
deep pools without current, and of a 
dark green, and full of fish and alli- 
gators. The latter do not come out on 
the rocks till the sun is high, when 
they bask, and might bo shot at, were 
it not for the bees. There are pigeons, 
too, and water-fowl, but shooting has 
its x^erils, for there are both hornets^ 
and bees' nests. These quickly attack 

ersons who lire guns or make a noise. 

ust at tho end of the pools, at a place 
called the Monkey's Leap, two young 
railway engineers were att^ked bees 
as they were shooting. One got ashore 
and ran off with the natives into tho 
jungle, and though much stung, escaped 
death. Tho otlier jumped into the 
water and dived, and though a good 
awimmor, was drowned, for when ho 
came up the bees attacked him again, 
and would not leave him till he sank. 
The nests are quite black, and moro 
than a yard long. The cliffs are of 
white marble, which, when broken, is 
bright and spaikling, but the sur&co 
is somewhat discoloured by Hie weather. 
Near the new bungalow, where* are 
several white temples, the cliffs are 
80 ft. hi^h. The water is said by tho 
people of the place to be here 150 ft. 
deep. 1 m. farther tho barrier rocks 
intercept the stream, and no boat can 
pass in tho dry season. In the rains 
the river rises 80 ft., and is then a 
mighty torrent, and very-danj^erous. 

About ^ m. upon the 1. m an in- 
scription in tho Nagri character, made 

1 Passengers who are pressed for time, by 
telegraphing beforehand to the hotel manager 
at JubbulTiiro to have a carriam ready for 
toem at tbe rly. sta., may visit the rocks, 
and proceed on their Journey by the following 
train. 
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fiao Peshvi^. | m. 1. are 
ouricms rocka called Hath! ka Pan^iv, 
" elephant^s legs,” from a fancied resem- 
Islance. The height of the rocks no- 
wliero exceeds 90 ft, and though the 
scenery is picturesque, it is not grand. 
There is a cascade i m. beyond the 
barrier rooks called the Dhuandliar 
or “ Smoke Pall." 80 yds. beyond the 
bnngalowis a flight of 107 stone steps^ 
some of them carved, which lead to 
the Madanptir T&nypU, siiiTounded by 
a circular stone enclosure. All round 
it are figures of Parvati, with one leg 
in her lap. These figures are much 
miililated, but the jdace is quite vrorth 
a visit.] 

673 m. Eatni June. sta. Line S.E. 
to the coal-liolds at Umaria 37 m., and 
thence to Bilaspur on the Bengal-Nag- 
pur Ilailway (Rte. 3). A lino is pro- 
jected W. to Saugar. 

734 m, Sutna sta.,a^ D.B. (R.) A 
town' and British cantonment in the 
Eewah state, also the headquarters of 
the Bhagelkh and Political Agency. The 
Umballa road branches from this point 
eastward meeting the Great Dewari 
Road which runs from Jubbulpore to 
Miraapur. Rewah is situated on this 
road 8 m. from the junction. There 
is nothing whatever to see at Siitna. 

783 m. IMCaalkpur June. sta. From 
this place the Indian midland line runs 
SV. to Jhansi, 181 m. (Rte. 5a). 

842 m. Naini sta. 3^ Close by is the 
Jail, one of the largest in India, and 
admirably managed. 2 ra. farther the 
lino crosses the Jumna by a fine bridge, 
and enters 

844 m, ALLAHABAB sta.aOc (R.) 
The cax>ital of the North-West Pro- 
l^ces, 316 ft. above sea-level (pop. 

177,000),' is a good place to make 
a ^alt. Travellera coming from Bom- 
^y or Calcutta, between the months 
,i>t November and March, are warned 
'to .lyovide themselves with warm 
'^^^Othes and blankets^ as they will find 
.'jf^ldai^ AlUhabad and farther north. 

is situated on the 1. bank 


of the Jumna river, on ihe wedge of 
land formed by its junction with the 
Ganges, crosseu by 2 bridges of boats 
on the N. side of the town. 

It is tbo seat of Government of the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh. 

The Fort stands near the junction of 
the Ganges and the Jumna. The Civil 
Station, Cantonments, and City stretch 
W. from this point 6 m. The present 
Fort and City w'ere founded by Ahbar 
in 1575 A.D., but the Aryans possessed 
a very ancient city here called Prayag. 
The Hindus now call it Frag. It is a 
very sacred place with them, os they 
believe that Brah|||i| performed his 
sacrifices of 4i]ie lioj^^icre in memory 
of his recovering the four Yodas from 
Shankhasur. The town was visited 
by Megasthenes in the 3d cent, b.g., 
and in the 7th cent. a.d. Hioueii 
Thsang, the Buddhist pilgiim, visited 
and described it. 1 1 was fi rs t con quered 
by the Moslems in 1194 a.d., under 
Sliahabu-din Ghori. At the end of 
Akbar’s reign Prince Salim, afterwards 
the Emperor Jehaiigir, governed it and 
lived in the fort. Jehangir's son, 
Khusru, rebelled against him, but was 
defeated and put under the custody of 
his brother Khurrani, afterwards the 
Emperor Shah Jehan. Klmsru died 
in 1615, and the Khusru Bdgh (soo 
below) contains his mausoleum. In 
1736 Allahabad was taken by the 
Marathas, w.ho held it till 1750, when 
it was sacked by the Pathans of 
habad. It changed masters several 
times, and in November 1801 it was 
ceded to the British. 

Allahabad was the scat of the govern- 
ment of the N.W. Provinces irom 
1834 to 1855, when it was removed to 
Agra. In 1858, after the suppression 
of the Mutiny, it again became the 
seat of the provincial government. 

In May 1857 the all-important 
station of Allahabad, with its magni- 
ficent Arsenal and strong Fort, was, in 
spite of the waniings of Sir James 
Outram, garrisoned by a single Sepoy 
regiment^ the 6th, to which, on 9tfi 
May a wing of the Pero^spur foment 

Sikhs and, ten days later, two troobs. 
I of Ondh Irregular Horsey added; 

I The officers of ihe 6th N.I. were cou- 



itt of thoir co^ but old mbwuy^ neorly 60 ft., high and 4^ ^ 

fottunately ts&: few, days later 60 ^gUah ft deep; QVmpq^i with With^ v 

invalid soldiers were brought in from in the well-K^t are 8 sq^uate 

Chunar. The history of the outbreak mausoleums. That to the E. is the ^mb 

ai Allahabad is ona of the saddest of Sultan Khusru, W. of it te a ceno^ 

chapters in the long list of misfortunes taph of Nur Jahan, who was buried at 
which marked the commencement of Lahore, and farther W. that of Sahibah 
the great Mutiny of 1857. Fifteen Begam, wife of Jehangir. They are 
officers were murdered by the Sepoys, sliced by some fine tamarind trees. 

It was an awful crisis. the The mausoleum of Khusru has been 

Sikhs in the Fort fraternised with the very handsome inside, and is bma- 
Sepoya, that stronghold, with its im- mented with many Persian couplets, 
menso stores of guns and ammunition, and with painting of trees and flowers, 
would have gone to swell the strength which are now faded. The actual grave 
of the rebels; but Brasyer, who com- is underground^but above is a cenotaph 
manded the drew up his detach- of white marble, on a raised platferm^ 
meiit at the mjj^^ gate, ^ and with him without inscription. ' To the rt. and I. 
were the guns mknned by the English two of Khusru's sons are buried. In 
invalid artillerymen from Chunar, and the gardens are the reservoirs 
small knots of English volunteers, water supply of the town ; and beyond ' 
The Sepoys were overawed, disarmed, the gardens is the native 
and expelled from the Fort. Mean- taining some picturesque. QOriim It 
while Kussell, an officer of the Artillery, is quite distinct from Town, 

had laid ti-ains to the magazines, and the European quarter, which aince the 
was prepared to blow them up in case time of trie Mutiny has been laid out 
of a reverse. While this went on amongst a network of wide avenues, 
in the Fort, anarchy reigned in the All Saints’ Chturch, near the rly: 
city — the jail was broken open, and is a large cruciform building in ,the 
the prisoners, with the irons still Romanesque style. Trinity Ghlircffi js 
rattling on their limbs, murdered every on the way to the Fort, and . a little 
Christian they met. On the morning over 2 m; to the N.W. of it. This 
of the 7th the Treasury was sacked, church contains a tablet which, is valn- 
and the 6th N. 1. disbanded itself, able as a historical record of those who 
each man taking his plunder to his perished in the Mutiny, and giVos a list 
native village. Each Sepoy earned off of their names. The Bombii Ciatholio 
8000 or 4000 rs., and many of them Cathedral, in the Italian style,, is W. 
were 'murdered by ‘^he villagers. A of the Alfred Park. 

Mohammedan Maulvi was piit up as The Muir College, to the N. of the 
Governor of Allahabad, and took up Alfred Park, is a fine building iu the 
his Quarters in the Khusru Bagh. Saracenic style. It has its natoe from 
On tlie 11th of June General Neill SirWilliam Muir, formerly Lt.^Govemor 
arrived in the Fort, and on the mom- of the N.W. Provinces, and author of 
ing of the 12th opened fire from the the Life of Mahomet. Close by is 
Fort guns on the village of Dara^nj, the Mayo Hcdl, or Memorialy a fine 
and sent out a detachment of Fusiliers structure, with a tower 147 ft. high, 
and Sikhs, who burned the village and The main hall is used for balls and 
^t possession of the bridge of boats, amateur theatricals. 

On the same day Major Stephenson, The Club is close to the Mayo Me- 
with 100 men of the FiiBiliers, passed morial, and S. of it, and is reacned by 
into the Fort. Neill then scoured tlie the Thornhill Road, 
neighbouring villages, and produced The Thornhill and HaymlKemoxiali 
such a terror in the city that the in- — In the Park is also the Thornhill 
habitants dleserted en nasee, and the Memorial, where are the Library and 
Maulvi fled to Cawnpora • Museum, a Jn the Library there are 

The Ehusm Baghi close to the between 9000 and 10,000 books and 
:SUtioziy aud £. of it, is entered by an pamphlets. 
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, The Fort was built by Akbar in 
If, 75. It forms a striking object from 
the river, but its “ high towers have 
been cut down, and the stone ramparts 
topped with turfed parapets, and fronted 
with a sloping glacis. Tlie changes 
rendered necessary by modern military 
exigencies have greatly detracted from 
its picturesqueness as a relic of antiquity. 
The principal gateway is capped witli a 
dome, and has a wide vault underneath 
it. It la a noble entrance. The walls 
are from 20 to 25 ft. high. There is 
a broad moat wliich can be filled with 
water at any time. Within tlie en- 
closure lie the officers’ quarters, powder 
magazine, and barracks, 'while the old 
]^ace, greatly disfigured by the facade 
ooilt by the English, is now utilised 
as an arsenal ” (an order to enter must 
.be.^ obtained from the Commissary of 
Ordnance in Calcutta). The central 
room is what was the Audience Hall. 

" It is supported by 8 rows of 8 columns, 
and surrounded by a deep verandah of 
double columns, with groups of 4 at 
the angles, all surmounted by bracket 
capitals of the richest design.” — J. F. 

Aaoka'a PlUf^.—Close to the Palace 
is the Aaoka Pillar, which rises 49 ft. 

5 in. above ground. It is of stone, 
highly polished, and is of much interest 
on account of its ^oat antiquity. On 
it are inscribed the famous Edicts of 
Asoka (circa 240 b.c.), and also a record 
of Samudra Gupta’s victories in the 2d 
cent., and one by Jehangir, to commem- 
orate his accession to the throne. There 
are also minor inscriptions, beginning 
almost from the Christian ora. Ac- 
cording to James Prinsep, the insertion | 
of some of these inscriptions shows 
that it was overthrown, as it would 
have been impossible to cut them while 
the pillar was erect. It was finally 
set np in 1838 by the British. 

The Akshai Bar or undeoaying 
banian tree. — Hiouen Thsang, the 
Chinese Pilgrim of the 7th cent., in de- 
scribing Prayag mvea a circumstantial 
description of the undecaying tree. 
In tile midst of the city, he says, stood 
[ a B^ahmanical temple, to which the 
pri^iitatton of a single piece -of money 
pnMjntflM as much merit as that of 1000 
pie^;^whero» Before the principal 


room of the temple wasa tree surrounded 
byrthe bones of pilmdms who h^ Sacri- 
ficed their lives th^. 

There are a few steps leading to 
a dark underground passage which goes 
35 ft. straight to the E., then S. 8Q.ft« 
to the tree. Beyond this is a square 
aperture which the Indians say leads 
to Benares. There are some idols 
ranged along the passage. In the centre 
of the place is a lingam of Shiva, over 
which water is poured by pilgrims. 
Cunningham in his A'iicient Oeography 
of h\dia gives an interesting sketch 
of the probable changes in the locality, 
and concludes : ** I fhink there can be 
little doubt that the fiMnous tree here 
described is the well-known Akshai 
Bar or undecaying banian tree, wliich is 
still an object of worship at Allahabad. 
This tree is now situated underground, 
at one side of a pillared court (or crypt) 
which would appear to have been open 
formerly, and which is, I believe, the 
remains of the temple described by 
Hiouen Thsang. The temple is situated 
inside the Fort E. of the Ellenborough 
barracks, and due N. from the stone 
pillars of Asoka and Samudra Gupta.” 

As no ti'eo could live in such a situa- 
tion, the stump is no doubt renewed 
from time to time. Close by is a deep 
octagonal well flanked by 2 vaulted 
octagonal chambers. 

I It is worth while walking round the 
ramparts for a view of the Cmji%cence 
of the Oange$y wHich is m. broad, 
flowing from the N., vMh tJte Jtmruif 
i m. broad, flowing from the W. The 
Ganges is of a muddy colour, the Jumna 
is bluer, and they meet J of a m. beyond 
the Fort. The Hela, a religious fair of 
great antiquity, to which Allahabad 
probably owes its origin, occurs every 
year about the month of January, when 
it is said that the pilgrims have num- 
bered a million persons. They come 
to bathe in the kicred rivers, and en- 
camp on the sandy tongue of land^ 
between them. 

The Akbar^t^n^ or embankmentrund 
from Dara Ganj N.E. of the fort. The 
Old and and Slew Kotwalia are | m, 
S!*of the Khusni Bagb and the Kdl- 

1 All Junctioiis of rivers are held sacred by 
Hindus. 
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way Station. Thm are well bailt^ and 
are worth looking at 

The Pioneer, one' of the most im- 
portant newsw^rs in India, is pub* 
lished in Allaliabad. 

The Juil is at Naini, about 2 m, to 
the W. of the Jumna, after crossing 
over the bridge (see above). 

t 509 m. Mirzapur sta. An important 
woll-built city. Pop, 82,660. Before the 
opening of the East India Railway it 
was the largest mart on the Ganges for 
grain and cotton ; much of the latter 
staple is now diverted to Bombay. 
There is a Imndimme river front with 
fine ghats. The civil station is to the 
N.E. of the city. 

931 m. Mogul Sarai June. sta. (R.) 
From this point the traveller should 
visit 

[Benares The 

cantonment sta. is 10 m. distant from 
Mogul 3arai on the Oudh and Rohil- 
cund Rly. ; at 7 m. the Ganges is crossed 
by a steel bridge nearly | m. in length. 
There is a station called the Benares 
river-station on its banks, 

Benares (pop. 222,400), commonly 
called Kasi by the Hindus, has been 
the religious capital of India from be- 
yond historical times. The most gener- 
ally accepted derivation of the name, 
Vara7iasi is from the streams Varana 
{modem Bama) and Asi. The former, 
a river of some size oh the N. and E. of 
the city ; the latter, a rivulet now em- 
braced within its area. 

The site of Benares has often been 
changed, but there is good ground for 
supposing that the first city was built 
at Sarnath. The past history of this, 
one of the most aiicient cities in India, 
is involved in obscurity. It is, how- 
ever, certain that it was a most flouiish- 1 
ing and important place 6 centuries 
before the Christian ora, for Sakya 
Muni, who was born in 638 and 
died in 543 b.c., came to it from Gaya 
to establish his religion, which he 
would not have done had it not been 
then a great centre. Many of the most 
important writers of the Hindus wAre 
first heard of at Benares. Of inter- 
mediate events little is known, but we 


learn fvom Husain Nizami’s history, 
that in 1194 A.n. Jai Chand, Rajah of' 
Benares, whose anny was countless as 
the sand,” was defea&d and killed by 
Kutbu-din, the general of ShahabU" 
din Ghori. Kutbu^ destroyed lOOO 
temples, and built mosques on their 
sites. From that date Benares was 
governed by the Moslems, and became 
part of the province of Allahabad. It 
IS duo to the iconoclastic spirit of the 
conquerors that hardly a single build- 
ing can be found in Benares which 
dates beyond the time of Akbar. 

The oimameutal brass -work which 
is met with all over the world is a 
speciality of Benares ; but the modern 
work is far leas carefully executed than 
the old, which is now difficult to pro* 
cure. Small idols and other images in^ 
brass and other materials are made Id; /* 
great quantities in the narrow 
around the golden temple. ' 

Shawls, silks, and embroldexite' 
may also be purchased here. 

As the finest view of Benares is 
obtained from the river Ganges, the 
banks of which are bordered by Ghats, 
or ilights of stone steps, descending to 
the water from the most famous build- 
ings in the city, the traveller will do 
well to spend some time in a boat, 
passing along the whole of the river 
frontage, where, in the morning especi* 
ally, he will see crowds of the people 
coining down to bathe and drink the 
water of the sacred river. 

For those who are pressed for time, it 
will be sufficient to see the Observatory, 
the Monkey Temple, and the whole 
length of the Ghats, and disembark at 
the Fanchjmnga to see the Golden 
Temple. Tlie mst may be omitted. 

Particulars regarding these Ghats and 
the buildings near them are given be- 
low. The river and native town are 
nearly 2 m. from the 

Cantonment, whore a detachment of 
Europeans and a native regiment are 
stationed. Near the Ifotel is St. Mary’s 
Church, with some old tombs, and the 
Benares Government College, a building 
in the Perpendicular style, called Queen’s 
college. It contains an Archcsological 
Museum. 

To the N. of the College is an 
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ancient moBolit]i« 81^ ft. hish, with 
all English inscription attached. Jt 
was found near Gazipur. On the obelisk 
thero is an inscription in the Gupta 
character. To the E. of the grounds 
are carved stones brought from {^math, 

Bcrkfliriya liund, and other places. 

Shouhf the traveller desire to go 
first to the Kaj Gliat, near the Railway 
Bridge, by the Grand Trunk road, he will 
pass the Naudeshwar Kothi, a residence 
of the Maharajah of Benares. In this 
house, Mr. Davis, Judge and Magistrate 
of Benares, was attacked by the fol- 
lowers of Vazir *Ali, the deposed Nawab 
of «Oudh, wlio had just killed Mr. 
Cherry, the British Resident, on tho 
14tli of January 1799. Mr. Davis sent 
his wife and two children on to the roof, 
and, with a spear, placed himself at the 
top of the staircase leading to it, where 
he so successfully defended himself that 
bis assailants contented themselves with 
destroying the furniture, and watching 
their opportunity. Vazir ’Ali then 
sent for materials to fire the house, but 
Mr. Davis was rescued by the arrival 
of a regiment of cavalry. The lioiise 
alt present is lent by the Maharajah to 
persons of rank who visit Benares. 
Tho furniture and pictures scctii to be 
of Mr. Davis’s time. Tho garden is 
pretty. 

The Church Miaeion House at Sigra 
is IJ m, to the W. Tlic Church is 
1 m. due S. of the rly. stat,, and is 
called St, PauVs^ hnishod in 1847. 
There is an Orphanage for girls and 
boys attached, also Normal and Indus- 
trial Schools for Women. Thence the 
traveller can drive IJ m. to tho Maha- 
rajah of Vijayauagram's Palace at 


Belipur. 'Permission must be obtained 
to see the house from the a^nt of the 
Maharajah. There is a good view from 
the terraced roof of the palace over the 
Ganges, in the direction of Aurangzib’s 
mosque. ’ The Golden Temple is seen 
to tho E.N.E. Close to tho palace on 
the W. are several Jain Temples. 

Native Town. 

The Durga Temple is sometimes 
called the Monkey Temple byEuropcaiis, 
from the myriads of monkeys which 
inhabit the large trees near it. Tho 
tcmnle is about three-fifths of a mile S. 
of tne Vijayanagram Palace. It is 
stained roll with ochre, and it stands 
ill a quadrangle surrounded by high 
walls. 1 11 front of the principal entrance 
is tho band room, where tho priests 
beat a large drum three times a day. 
The central portion is supported by 
twelve curiously carved pillars, on a 
])latfoTm mised 4 ft. from the ground. 
The doors are plated with brass, and 
there arc tw’o bolls. The temxde and 
the fine tank adjoining were constructed 
by the Rani Natre in the last cen- 
tury. As Durga is tho terrific ^orni 
of Shiva’s wife, and is said to delight 
in destruction, bloody sacrifices are 
offered to her, and goat’s blood may be 
seen sprinkled about. 

From this temple the traveller may 
proceed to tho Ghats, embarking at 
the Man Maudir Ghat, and rowing 
slowly j/ist in front of them. The 
Ghats are here given in succession 
from the W. proceeding down stream. 
A detailed description follows the 
list. 


Table of Ghats anp Buildings adjoining them. 


Names of the Gli&ts or flights of steps 
from 8. to N. 


1. A'shf Ghat; or Asl Sangam Ghit. 


2; UU Misr Gh&l or BachUrii^j Ghdt;. 
8. Tidsi Gm . ■ . 

4. mo Sdhib Ghdt, .... 
Akrul 6hd|i. 

6. ShlvdliOhfit. . . . 1 .. 

7. ODaiidi GMi;. 

8. Hanumdn Glidf.. 


Names of the Buildings adjacent to 
each Qhdt. 


1. The Monastery of Tulsi Ddn, Jagann.4th 
Temple to B. ; DurgA Kund or Monkey 
Temple to W. 

8. Kum Chntr Temple. 

4. Image of Bhim. 

Kh dli Mahal, Frince of DthU's house. 







M l . . I ,< , I I, 

Naiae9 of the Oh&tB or flights of steps 
i^oni B. to N. 


9, Smash&n or MasliAn Ghat. 

10. LiUiGhat. 

11. KeddrOhM . 

19. Charak or Chaiiki QlidL • 

13. diatr Ghdt or Bdjdh Q)iat< 

14. Someshwar Glidf.. 

15. FandeGhdt. 

1C. Nand Ghdt;: 

17. ChatT Ghdt. 

18. Bengdll Told Ghat. 

19. Guru Pant Ghdt. 

20. Gluiiisathl Ghdt’ . 

21. Ildiid Ghat .... 

22. Miinshl Gliat 

23. Ahalya Bai’s Ghdt. 

24. Sitld Ghdt. 

2.5. Dasash'vvamcdh Ghdt . 

26. Mdn Afandir Ghdt • 

27. Bhairava Ghat. 

28. Mir Ghdt. 

29. Lalita Ghdt. 

80. Nlpdl Ghdt .... 

81. Jal Sdin Ghdt. 

82. Kyasth Ghat. 

38. Maiiikaraiiikd Ghdt . 

84. Sindia's Ghdt 

86. Bhim ka Ghat. 

30. Gapesh Ghdt. 

87. GhoHla Ghdt. 

88. Udm Ghdt .... 

39. Pdnchganga Ghdt 


40. Burgd or Kdli Ghdt. 

41. Blndii Hddhava Ghdt.. 

42. Gau Ghdt 

43. Triloch.'iiia Ghat (or Pilpilla Tirth) . 

44. Tiliandla Ghdt. ' 

45. Maitra Ghdt. 

40. Prahlad Ghat. 

47. RdjGhdt . ■ . . ■ . 


Names of the Buildings adijaccnt to 
each Ghdt. 


9. The CretnatiO]! Ground. 

11. Keddrndth TemplCr 
i8i lAdiisarovar, a tank aurroundca hv shrines* 
13. The Chatr or Host-house of Riuah Amrita 
RiVo. 


20. Temple of the Goddess Ghausathl. 

21. Built by the Rdnd of Oodeypur. 

22. A flue building at head of stairs. 


25. The Observatory. 

20. Mahalla Agast Kund (best point for em- 
barking). 


30. Temple of Bisheshwar or Golden Temple 
and Holy Well. 

33. Temple of Tdikeahwara, Well of Mapfr 
karanikd. Cremation Ground. 

Si. Broken Wall. 


38. Temple of Rdm. 

39. Confluence of the Bhantapdpd, Jarapdn- 

dda, Kirpdnacla, Saraswatf, and Gangs, 
the first four underground Anrang- 
zib’s Mo.stiue, called Mddhu Pds kd 
l.)eorhd. 


42. Stone figure of a cow. 

43. Houses of the Dihli family and Cemetery 

of Malchdum Sdhib 


47. Bridge of Boats. 


The Ashi Ohat is one of the five cele- 
brated places of pilgriinapre iii Benares. 
The channel of the Ashi, y^hicli here 
falls into the Ganges, is dry during the 
cold weather. It is about 40 ft. \>road. 
The steps at this Ghat are a good deal 
broken, and though one of the most 
sacred, it is certainly not one of the 
handsomest Ghats. This is the nearest 
Ghat from which to cross to Rarnnogar, 
the palace of the Maharajah of Benares, 
The -next Ghat is the BachhraJ or Lala 
Misr GheU. Here the Jains have built 
two temples, which stand on the bank 
of the Ganges. At the N. end of TulA 
Qhat, which comes next, huge masses 
of the buildiug have fallen, and lie on 


the river's edge. At Rao SaMb Cftat 
is a huge recumbent image of Bilim, 
which ^is said to be annually washed 
away and restored. The traveller will 
now pass the Akrul Ghat and come to 
the Shivala Ghat, Here stands the 
fort in which Chaifc Sing resided. It 
is a handsome building, and appears as 
fresh as when hi*st constructed. In 
the upper part of the N. wall are five 
small windows in a row, from one of 
which Chait Sing mode his escape, 
when he fled from Warren Hastings in 
1781. It is now called the Khali 
Mahal, or* “empty palace,” and be- 
long to Government. In this vast 
building two com}>aTaes of Sepoys and 
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thireo officers, who were sent by Hastings 
to arrest Chait Sing, W'ere massacred by 
Bi mob, owing to the soldiers having 
come without their ammunition. When 
fresh troops reached tlie palace, Chait 
bad ucd. Xhe Sbivala Chat is ouc 
of tile finest and most crowded of the 
Ghats. Part of it is assigned to the 
religions ascetics called Gusains. The 
next is the Dandi Ohat, and is devoted 
to the staff- bearing ascetics called 
Dandi Pants. It is also very large. 
The Hanuman Ghat, which comes next, 
is large and generally crowded. At the 
Smaihan Ghat, pyres for cremation may 
be %een being built, while bodies wrapt 
up in white or red cloths lie with their 
feet in the Ganges ready to be burned. 

Passing the Lali Ghat, the Eedar 
Ghat, which comes next, deserves at- 
tention. According to the religious 
books of the Hindus, the city is divided 
into three great portions — Benares, 
Kashi, from whence the popular name, 
and Kcdar. Kodar is a name of Shiva, 
but it also .signifies a mountain, and 
especially a part of the Himalayan 
mountains, of which Shiva is the lord, 
hence called Kedanmth. II is temple, 
or rather the top of it, may be seen 
from the river at this Ghat. It is 
much resorted to by the Bengali and 
Tailangi pop. of the city. TJic temple 
is a spacious building, the centre of 
which is supposed to be the yjlace where 
Kedarnath dwells. At the four corners 
are Shivalas, with cupolas. Here are 
two brass figures, hidden by a cloth, 
which is removed on payment of a fee. 
The walla and pillars are painted red 
or white. There are two large black 
figures, which represent the dwarpals, 
or janitors ; each lias four hands holding 
a trident, a flower, a club, and the fourth 
empty, to push away intruders. At 
the bottom of the Ghat is a well called 
the Gauri Kund, or “well of Gauri,'* 
Shiva’s wife, the waters of which are 
said to be efficacious in curing fevers, 
dysenteiy, etc. To the W. at 600 yds. 
is the Majasarovar tank, round which 
are 60 shrines. Manas or Mansarovar 
is a fabulous tank in the Himalayan 
mountains, near Kailas, ^or Shiva’s 
heaven. Near the tank at Benares so 
...called is a stone 4^ ft. high, and 15} ft. 


ill periphery, which is said to grow daily 
to the extent of a sesamum seed. In a 
street to the E. of the tank are figures of 
Balkrishna, or the infant Krishna, and 
Chatrbhuj or Vishnu. Close by is a 
Shivalaj built by Hajah Man Sing^ and 
called Maneshwar. At the Chauki 
Ghat is the place where serpents arc 
worshipped. Here, under a yiippal 
tree, are many idols and figures of 
snakes. In a street close by, called 
Kowal, is a figure of Durga with ten 
arms. 

The next Ghat, where the stairs 
ascend into a large house or sarai built 
by Amrit Rao for travellers, is the Chatr 
or Rajah Ghat.' On leaving it the 
travcdler reaches the Someahwar Ghat 
so called from the adjacent temple of 
the moon, Soma being the “moon,” and 
Pshwar “lord.” At this Ghat every 
kind of disease is supposed to be healc<l. 
Close by is an alley, in which is the 
shrine of Barahan Devi, a female 
iEsculapius, who is worshipped in the 
morning, and is supposed to cure 
swelled hands and feet. From Chauki 
to Pande Ghat the water is very dirty, 
owing to a largo drain, which pours the 
tilth of the city into this part of the 
Ganges. There is nothing particular 
to be seen at the next four Ghats, but 
the one after them, Chausathi Ghat, 
is one of the most ancient at Benares. 
Here, in a narrov^ lane, is a temple to 
the goddess Chausathi. Chausathi 
signifies “sixty-four.” The Bana Ghat, 
built by the Si aha Ran a of Oodeypur, 
is not much frequented by Hindus. 
It is the special place for the bathing 
of the Mohammedans. The Munshi 
Ghat is the most pictures(XUo of all the 
Ghats at Benares. It was built by 
Munshi Shri Dhar, Diwan of the Rajan 
of Nagpur. Notice the building at the 
top of the stair. Of the two next Ghats 
nothing particular is to be said. Sitla 
Ghat signifies "small-pox Ghat,** over 
which a Hindu goddess presides, 

Dasashwamedh Ghat is one of the 
five celebrated j^laces of pilgrimage in 
Benares. It is speoially thronged 
during eclipses. Here' Brahma is said 
to have offered in sacrifice ten homes, 
and to have made the place equal in 
merit to Allahabodi 
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The tiwelleF may disembark hero 
and walk to tho Mas Maadir 0hat to 
see the Observatory. This lofty build- 
ing gives a fine ap{)earancc to the Ghat^ 
and commands a beautiful view of tho 
riYor. It was erected by liajah Jai 
Sing, the.- founder of" Jeypore in 
Kajputana, who succeeded the Rajahs 
of Amber in 1693. That Rajah was 
chosen by Muhammad Shahi to reform 
the calendar. The remarkable results 
of his astronomical observations, were 
formulated in tables, published by Jai 
Sing, and noticed in Tod’s Rajasthan. 
In these tables he corrected those of De 
la Hire, and they still exist as a monu- 
ment of his skill, under the name of 
“Tij Muhammad Shahi.” He built 
five observatories— at Delhi, Benares, 
Muttra, Ujjain, and Jeypore. On 
entering the Observatory tho first in- 
strument seen is tho Bhittiyantra, or 
‘‘mural quadrant.” It is a wall 11 ft. 
high and 9 ft. 1 J in. broad, in the plane 
of the meridian ; by this are ascer- 
tained the sun’s altitude and zenith 
distance, and its greatest declination, 
and hence *the latitude. Then come two 
large circles, one of stone and the other 
of cement, and a stone square, used, 
perhaps, for ascertaining the shadow of 
the gnomon and the degrees of azimuth. 
Next the Yantrasainant will be seen, 
the wall of which is 36 ft. long and 4^ 
ft. broad, and is set in the plane of tho 
meridian. One end is 6 ft. 4^ in. high, 
and tho other 22 ft. 3J in., and it 
slopes gradually up, so as to point to 
the North Pole. By this, the distance 
from tho meridian, the declination of 
any planet or star and of tho sun, and 
the right ascension of a star are cal- 
culated. There are here a double 
mural quadrant, an equinoctial circle 
of stone, and another Yantrasamant. 
Close by is the Chakrayantra, between 
two walls, used for finding the de- 
clination of a planet or star ; and near 
it a Digansayantra, to find the degrees 
of azimuth of a planet or star. 

At.Bhairava Ghat is a Shivala, as 
Bhairava is only a terrific foim of 
Shiva. The idol hero is said to be the 
Kotwal, or magistrate of the city,^ 
who rides about on an invisible dog. 
There is an image of a dog close to the 


idol, and the confectioners near sell 
images of dogs made of sugar, which 
are offered to tho idol of Bhairavanath. 
A Brahman here waves a fan of 
peacocks’ feathers over visitors to pro- 
tect them from evil spirits, and they in 
return must drop offerings into the 
cocoa-nut shell he holds. The idol 
here is of stone, with a face of silver, 
and has four hands. The temple was 
built in 1825 by Rajah Rao of Poona. 
There are several other idols, and 
among them one of Sitla, goddess of 
smallpox, the offerings at which are 
taken by men of the gardener caste, 
as they are the professional fli- 
oculators of India. At this place 
dogs are daily fed by a Gosain, who 
has servants under him, who make up 
cakes of wheat, barley, or jowari flour. 
On festivals the dogs have cakes of 
wheaten flour, butter, and sugar. The 
traveller will come next to the Mir 
Ghat, which was built by Rustam ' Ali 
Khan, Nazim of Benares. It now be- 
longs to tho Maharajah of Benares. 
From this tho Nipalese Temple is seen, 
and is a strikingly picturesque object. 
It does not resemble in the least the 
Hindu temples. It is popularly called 
the Nipali Kharpa. 

Tho famous Golden Temple (see 
below) is between this Ghat and tho 
Jai Sain Ghat, 

The Kyasth Ghat is of no import- 
ance. The Manikaranika Ghat, one 
of the five celebrated places of Hindu 
pilgrimage in Benares, is considered 
the most sacred of all the Ghats, and in 
November is visited by multitudes of 
pilgrims. It is also at the central point 
of the city, so that if a line were drawn 
from it to the W., it would divide 
Benares into two portions N. and S. 
Just above the flight of steps is the 
Manikaranika Well, and between it and 
the steps is the temple of Tarkeshwaru, 
“god of salvation,’^ as Tarak signifies 
“ho who ferries over.” Below this 
temple the bodies of Hindus are burned. 
The well has its name from Mani^ “ a 
jewel,” and Kama, “the ear,” Devi 
or Mahadco haying dropped an ear-ring 
ilito it. During Hie eclipse of the sun 
it is visited by millions of pilgrims. 
The well, or, more properly, tank, is 
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35 fb. sq., and stono steps lead down to 
the water. Offerings of the Bel tree, 
flowers, milk, sandal- wood, sweetmeats, 
and water are thrown into it ; and from 
the putrefaction of these a sienoh arises 
equal to that w^hich ascends from the 
well of Knowledge. It nniy be men- 
tioned that at the Cremation Ground 
below tho fire must bo brought from 
tbo house of a Domra, a man of very 
low caste. Tho Domra who has the 
monopoly of giving fire for cremation 
is very wealthy, as fees are demanded 
and given up to 1000 rs. At Tarkesh- 
wara the idol is ke])t in a reservoir of 
wftter. ' At this Ghat is the Charana- 
paduka, a round slab projecting slightly 
from tlie pavement, on which stands a 
pedestal of stone : on its marble top are 
2 imprints, said to have been made by 
tho feet of Vishnu. At the second 
flight of steps of this Ghat is a temple 
to Siddha Vinayak, or Ganesh. The 
idol has three eyes, is painted red, and 
has a silver scalp, and an elephant’s 
trunk covered witli a bib, wliich 
resembles a barber’s cloth wrapped 
about a man when he is about to be 
shaved. At the foot of the image is 
the figure of a rat, which is the Vahana 
or “ veliicle ” of Ganesh. 

T]]o traveller will now proceed to 
Blndia's Ghat, which is curious from 
the fact that its massive structure has 
sunk several feet, and is still gradually 
sinking. The temple on the left of the 
S. tun*et is rent from top to bottom, 
as are the staii-s leading to the curtain, 
between the turrets. It was built by 
Baiza Bai, who constructed the colony 
nado round the Well of Knowledge', 
but was left unfinished. Passing over 
the next two Ghats, the traveller will 
come to the Ghosla Ghat, which was 
built by the Nagpur Raj all, an<i is very 
massive and handsome. Bam Ghat 
comes next, and is much frequented 
by Marathas. On the steps is a very 
saci*ed temple. 

The next is the Panchganga Ghat, 
beneath which 6 rivers are supposed 
to meet. Above it rises Aiiran^zib’s 
mosque^ called in maps ‘‘the Minarets." 
The view from the top of fhe minarets 
(l$p ft. high) of the town beneath is 
very strikiug. 


Passing the Durga Ghat, the traveller 
will come next to tho Blndu Madhava 
Ghat, which was formerly dedicated to 
Madhava or Krishna, whoso temple 
was rased by Aurangzib. The next 
Ghat is the Gau Ghat, so ‘called from 
tho number of cows that resort to it, 
and also from the stono figure of a cow 
there. 

Tlie Trilochana Ghat, also called the 
Pilpilla Tirth, will next bo reached. 
The pilgrim bathes in the Ganges at 
this Ghat, and then proceeds to the 
Panchganga, and there bathes again. 
There are two turrets at the Trilochana 
Ghat, and the water between them 
possesses a special sanctity. Passing 
the three next Ghats the traveller will 
arrive at the Raj Ghat near the Bridge. 
On the morning of the 1st May 1850 a 
terrific explosion took place hero, owing 
to a magazine fleet blowing up, when 
lying at this Ghat. All the buildings 
near were shattered. At tho junction 
of the Ganges and the Barn a is a piece 
of high ground v/hicli in the Mutiny 
was strongly fortified, and has over 
since been called the Raj Ghat Fort, 

Tho Golden Temple is dedicated to 
B iqhoshwar . tho Poison God, or Shiva — 
a word compounded of Vish^ “poison,"^ 
and Ishwar, “god,” because Shiva' 
swallowed the poison when the gods 
and demons churned the ocean. The 
temple is in a roofed quadrangle, above 
which rises tho tower. At each comer 
is a dome, and at the S.E. a Shivala. 
The temple is surrounded by very nar- 
row crowded streets. Opposite the en- 
trance, with its finely wrought brass 
doorS, is a shop where flowers are sold 
for offerings. Tho visitor may enter the 
shop and ascend to the story above, 
which is on a level with the three 
towers of tho temple. The red conicaD 
tower 1. is that of Mahadeo's temple ; 
next to it is a gilt dome, and on the 
rt. is the gilt tower of Bisheshwar’s 
temple. The three are in a row in the 
centre of the quadrangle, which they 

1 These conical towen, almost universal in 
iHinUu temples, are called or Vimanahs, 
The origin of their peculiar form is unknown ; 
they may originally have been Intended to 
represent flames of nft. 
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almost fill up. They are covered with Bao Sindia. To the £. of the 
gold plates, over plates of copper which colonnade ia a stone 19 and i, given by 
cover the stones. The expense of Riding the Hajah of Nipal, 7 ft. high. On the 
was defrayed by Maharajah Kanjit Sing S, side of the colonnade is an iron 
of Lahore. The temple of Bishoshwar palisade, within which is a shrine 
is 51 ft. high. Between it and the of white marble, and one of white 
temple of Manadeo hang nine bells from stone, and a carved stone support, 
a carved stone framework. One of these, from which hangs a bell. Around are 
and the most elegant, was presented by many richly carved small tomplos^ 
the Maharajah of Nipal. The temple particularly one to the S. of Bishesh- 
of Mahadeo was built by Alialya Bai, war, and the gateways of the court- 
Maha Rana of Tncloro. Outside the cii- yard arc similarly carved, and small 
closure, and to the N. of it, is the Court gilded spires add to the picturesqueness 
of Mahadeo, where on a platform are a of the scene. 

number of Lingams, and many small Auraagzib’B Mosque is plain and of 
idols are built into the wall. They are no interest except for a row of Hindu 
thought to li.'ive belonged to the old or Buddhist columns in tlie front, 
temme of Bisheshwar, which stood N. W. This mosque, built to insult the Hindus 
of the present one, and was destroyed in one of their most sacred localities, 
by Aurangzib. Remains of this tomide has led to much animosity between 
are still to be seen, and form part of a them and the Moslems.^ The Hindus 
mosque which Aurangzib built, where claim the courtyard between the mosque 
the old temple stood (see below). and the wall, and will not allow the 

In the quadrangle between the Moslems to enter by the front of the 
mosque and the Temple of Bishesh- mosque, but only on one side. The 
war IS the famous Gy an Eup, ** Well Moslems built a gateway in front of 
of Knowledge,” where the Hindus the mosque, which still stands, but no 
suppose that Shiva resides. The quad- Moslem can outer by it, and the space 
ranglo itself is unjdeasant, but in that between the pillars has been built up. 
respect falls short of the well, which A Ficiis rellgiosa tree overshadows the 
is absolutely fetid, from the decaying gateway and the road, but the Hindus 
flowers thrown into it, notwithstanding will not suffer the Moslems to touch a 
that it has a grating'over it, overspread leaf of it. The Britisli Government 
with a cloth ; for in this cloth there acts as trustee of tho mosque, and 
are large gaps, and iiowers arc continu- allows certain moneys belonging to it 
ally falling through them. The to be paid into the Treasury, and to be 
votaries also throw down water ; and periodically made over for the benefit 
as they are not at all particular how of the trust. Those who have seen 
they throw it, they make the pave- the best Mohammedan buildings will 
mont one vast puddle, and besprinl^ S)e disappointed with this. During the 
their fellow- worshippers all over, w “period of nearly two centuries since the 
that tho clothes of many of them arc mosque was built not a stone has been 
in a dripping state. It is said that loosened. It was constructed on the 
when tho old -temple of Bisheshwar was site of a magnificent temple of Mad- 
destroyed, a priest threw the idol into liava, or Kri^ina. A small number of 
this well, hcuce its uncommon sanctity, the faithful assemble hero on Fridays, 
The platform is thronged by men and otherwise it is deserted. The inside of 
women, and the horrible din of gongs tbo mosque is very narrow and ugly, 
and voices deafens the visitor. Crowds Tho traveller can ascend the central 
of fresh pilgrims arrive incessantly ; staircase, w'hich leads to the roof, by two 
and as numbers of cows are mixed up most precipitous flights of steps. There 
in the throng, and must be treated arc ropes on either side. The view from 
with great consideration, the jostling tho minarets is picturesq^ue. 
is something terrific. The roof ana Just outl^de the Golden Temple is 
colonnade of this quadrangle were built tho Shrine of Sanlohax, or Shani, the 
in 1828, by Baiza Bai, wi(h)w of Daulat planet Saturn or its regent. The 
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hhage is a round silver disc, from whicli Ganges, it will be well to ask permis- 
Hangs an apicn, 01 olotll, Wllich SlOIl tO VlSlt the paloco. Having oh- 
prevents one remarking that it is a tained this, the traveller will drive past 
head without a body. A garland the Dorga Kund Temple to what is 
hangs from either ear, and a canopy is called the Ramnagar Ghat on the W. 
spread above. A few steps beyond bank of the Ganges, opposite to a Ghat 
this is the Temple of Annapurna, a of the same name on the E. bank, 
goddess whose name is compounded which is overlooked by the palace, 
of “food, "and Pwrwa, “who fills There is a fine view from the rooms 
with." She is supposed to liavo express which look on the river, 
orders from Bislieshwar to feed the At 1 m. to the N.£. of the palace is a 
inliabitants of Benares. In front of beautiful tank, Avith flights of stone 
this temple are a number of beggars, steps to the water’s edge, and a stone 
who pester all passers-by. It was casing all round. To the N. of the 
built about 1721 by the Peshwa of tank is a temple called Sumer Maiidir. 
tli^t date, Baji Rao. There arc four Sarnath. — The site of old Benares, 

shrines in this temple dedicated to the where Buddha taught. To reach it 
Sun, Ganesh, Gauri Shankar, and the cross the Barna Bridge and pass Warren 
monkey <god llanunian. Near this is Hastings’s sun-dial on £., proceed along 
the temple of Sakshi Vinayak, the the Ghazipur Road to the third mile- 
witnessing deity. It was built in 1770 atone, and then turn off to the left, 
by a Maratha, whose name is not Shortly after turning, two towers, one 
recorded. Here pilgrims, after finishing of which stands on a hill, come in view, 
the Panch Kosi, or five kos or 10 m. In Pergussoii’s HisL of Arch, is a view 
circuit round Benares, must get a of this tower, or Tope^ and also an 
certificate of having done so, otherwise excellent account of it ; with a repre- 
their labour goes for nothing. S. of the sentation of the panelling. “ The best 
temj)le to Shani is that of Shukaresh- known as well as the best preserved of 
war, Shukar being the planet Venus the Bengal topes, is that at Sarnath, near 
or its regent, and Ishwar “god." Benares. It Avas carefully explored by 
Here prayers are made for handsome General Cunningham in 1835-36, and 
sons. Between the Temple of Anna- found to bo a stupa — ^viz. containing 
puma, and that of Sakshi Vinayak is a no relics, but erected to mark some 
strange figure of Ganesh, squatting on spot sauctifiod by the presence of Bud- 
a platform raised a little above the path, dha, or by some act of his during his 
This ugly object is red, Avith silver long residence there. It is situated in 
hands, feet, ears, and elephant’s the Deer Park, where he took up his 
trunk. residence, Avitli his five disciples, when 

After \ieAving too closely the vulgar lie tot rt:Tnoved from Gaya on attaining 
aspect of Hindu worship, and suffcrin«|p^liahood, and commeuciiig his mis- 
from the smells, jostlings, and nois^lKn as a tear^lier. What act it com- 
of the Golden Temple, it will be a re/ .mcinorates wc shall probably never 
lief to visit the Maharajah of Vijayanar- know, as there are several mounds in 
gram’s Female School close by. Here the neighbourhood, and the descriptions 
are a large number of girls of all ages, of the Chinese pilgrims are not suffi- 
from three to eighteen, and of the ciently precise to enable ua now to dis- 
highost castes, some of them Brahmanis. criminate between them. " ^ 

Near this is the Carmichael Libr^, The building consists of a stone base- 
whichwas built by public subscription, ment 93 ft in diameter, and solidly 
About 1 m. N. &om this is the Town built, the stones being clamped together 
Hall, a modern building of red stone, with iron to the height of 43 It. Above 

that it is in brickwork, rising to a 
Bamxmgar and Sarnath. height of 110 ft. above the surround- 

Before visiting Ramhager, the resi- -mg ruins, and 128 ft. above the plain, 
dence of the Maharajah of Benares, Externally the loAVor part is relieved 
Whiah is on the right bank of the i Fergusson's /odian 
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by ei^fht ])i^>j«ctSug fneeti^ each 21 ft« 0 
in. '^^'i(Ie| and 15 ft. apart. In each ia 
a small niche, intended apparently to 
contain a seated figure of Buddha, and 
below them, encircling the monument, 
is a band of sculptured ornament of the 
most exquisite beauty. The central 
part consists of geometric patterns of 
great intricacy, but combined with 
singular skill ; and above and below^ 
folia^ equally well designed, and so 
much resembling that carved by Hindu 
artists on the earliest Mohammedan 
mosques at Ajmcre and Delhi, as to 
make us feel sure that they cannot be 
very distant in date. 

“In his excavations, General Cun- 
ningham found, buried in the solid 
masonry, at the depth of lOJ ft. from 
the summit, a largo stone, on which 
was engraved the usual Buddhist for- 
mula ; ‘Yedharmrna hetu,* etc., in char- 
acters belonging to the 7th century.'* 
Dr. Fergussoii writes that lie is ** inclined 
to adopt the tradition preserved by 
Captain Wilford, to the effect that the 
Sarnath monument was erected by the 
sons of Mohi Pals, and destroyed (in- 
terrupted) by the Mohammedans in 
1017 A.J)., before its completion. The 
form of the monument, the character 
of its sculptured ornaments, the un- 
finished condition in which it is left, 
and indeed the whole circumstances of 
the case," he continues, “render this 
date so much the most probable, that I 
feel inclined to adopt it almost without 
hesitation." 

Sarnath was visited by the Chmese 
Buddhist pilgrims, Fa-IIian in 399 
and Hioueii Thsang in 629-645 A.fli 
The former says ; ‘'At 10 li (2 in.) to 
tho N.W. of Benares is the temple, 
situated in tho Deer Park of tho Im- 
mortal. " Hiouen Thsang states that to 
the N.E. of Benares was a stupa, built 
by Asoka, 100 ft. high, and opposite to 
it a stone column “ of blue colour, 
bright as a mirror.’* Ho says the 
monastery of the Doer Park was divided 
into eight pai’ts, and was surrounded 
by a wall, within which were balus- 
trades, two-storied palaces, and a Yi- 
hara, 200 ft. high, surmounted by ar, 
An-molo or mango in embossed gold. 
“.There were 100 rows of niches round 


Stupa of brick, each holdi&g. a 

statue of Buddha in embossed *gold. 
To the S.W. of the vihara was a stone 
stupa raised by Asoka, having in front 
a column 70 ft. high, on the s^t where 
Buddha delivered his first discourse* 
W. of tho monastery was a tank in 
which Buddha bathed, to the W. of that 
another where he washed his monk’s 
water-pot, and to the N. a third where 
he wasned his garments. Close to tho 
tanka was a stupa, then another, and 
then in the midst of a forest oA^third. 
To the S.W. of the monastery at } a m. 
was a \stupa, 800 ft. high, resplendent 
with jewels and surmounted by «an 
arrow." The Dhamek Stupa, the one 
now existing, stands on rising ground, 
and has to the W. a Jain temple sur- 
rounded by an enclosure. About 40 
ft from the E. end there ia a torso of 
Buddha, with tho Brahmanical Thread, 
There are also a few carved stones. To 
the W. are acres of mounds and exca- 
vations, allowing that there were exten- 
sive buildings in that direction. At 
370 ft. to the W. by S. of the Dhamek 
Stupa, is a round well 50 ft in diameter, 
which the miide calls tho Rani’s bath. 
It is 15 ft deep, and a torso of Buddha 
lies in it. 

A little to the N. of the well is Jagat 
Sing’s Stu}>a, so called by Cunning- 
ham, because Babu .lagat Sing, Diwan 
of Chait Sing, excavated it to get 
bricks to build Jagatganj, ' The other 
tower stands on a very steep mound 
about 100 ft. high. The building is 
octagonal, and has an Arabic inscrip- 
Mon on the N. side, and a well down 
iBie centre. 

The objects of interest in tho Canton- 
ment are the Mint, where the Europeans 
and other Christians assembled when 
the Mutiny broke out in 1357, the 
yd lojj) him qalow^ where Warren Ifast- 
ingsuvAa, and the su' j^dial he erected. 
There is a large jail, and the necessary 
offices of a large civil station.] 

983 m. Buxar sta. if. 

1032 m. Arrahsta., D.B. Tho special 
interest thLt attaches to this spot is in 
connection with an incident of the 
Mutiny. After some preliminary 
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troubles, the Sepoys at Dmapur 
mutinied on the 24th July. They then 
marclied to Arrah, where they released 
. the pridonors in the jail, plundered the 
j treasury, and, but for the gallant re- 
\ sistaucc olfored, would have destroyed 
idll the Christians in the place. A 
^erions misforhine added ^ enormously 
-^to the difficulties of the situation. A 
relieving party of about 230 Europeans 
from Dinapur fell into an ambuscade 

and wore iioarly aiiiiihilatedi In the 
ineantijino the little ])arty of English 
at Arrali wore holding out against tre- 
mendous odds. They were surrounded 
by 2000 Sepoys, and a multitude of 
armed insurgents, pefliaps four times 
tliat number. Thci’e were about 12 
Englishmen and 50 Sikhs. 

On the 27th of July the Dinapur 
niuliuous Sepoys attacked the little 
garrison under Yicars Boyle, the Civil 
ISngincer, and Hereward Wake, but 
were met with such a heavy fire that 
they broke into groups and sheltered 
themselves by trees. The enemy had 
recourse to various devices for driving 
the English out, but in vain. A week 
thus passed, but when the second 
Sunday came round Major Vincent 
Eyre, who had fought his way through 
the enemy’s lines, arrived with 4 guns, 
60 English gunners, and about 260 in- 
fantry, and after a very critical engage- 
ment against overwhelming numbers, 
charged home, and the enemy broke 
and fled in confusion. 

The house they defended stands in 
the J udge’s Compound. It is nearly a 
sq., and has two stories, with a vcrani| 
dah on three sides, supported by ai*chef 
which the besieged filled up with, 
sand -bags. The lower story is a 
little over 10 ft. high, and was h(dd by 
50 Sikh soldiers. The garrison dug a 
well in the house, and t^hat was all Uio 
water they had. 

At about from- the Judge’s 

house is St. Saviour's Church, a verv 
small but neat building. In this church 
and in a railed enclosure near the Col- 
lector’s Court-house are some interest- 
ing monuments and tombs of those 
who fell in this gallant defence and 

.Arrali is on a branch of the Sou 


Canal, the great irrigation - work of 
South Beliar. The Ganges is crossed at 

1062 m. Bankipurjunc. 8ta.,a^ D.B., 
the Civil Station of the district, forms 
the western extremity of the city of 
Patna (sta. 6 m. farther E.) (170,000 
inhab.), which covers 10 aq. m.^and 
with its suburbs extends 9 m. along 
the S. bank of the Ganges, but con- 
tains nothing of much interest to the 
trayeller, escept a building called the 
Golah, which was built for a grauaiy 
in 1783, but has never been used for 
that purpose. It is 426 ft. round at 
the base, built of masonry, with walls 
12 ft. 2 in. in thickness, the interior 
diameter being 109 ft. It is about 90 
ft. high, and might contain 137,000 
tons. Inside there is a most wonderful 
echo, the best place to hear which is in 
the middle of the building. As a 
whis])erit)g gallery there is perhaps 
no such building in the world. The 
faintest whisi)er at one end is heard 
most distinctly at the other. As a 
curiosity, if for no other reason, the 
building should be kept up. The 
ascent to the top is outside, by steps* 
At the top is a platform 10 tt. 9 in. 
round, which has a stone placed in the 
centre. This stone can be lifted and 
access obtained to the interior. It is 
said that Jang Badahnr of Nipal rode 
a i)ony up the steps outside to tlie top. 

Patna is a great centre for the Indigo 
Trade. The Bazaars are very extcii- 
sive and well worth a visit. The 
Government Opium Factory is the 
Ingest in India. 

^Bankipur is the junction for the 
Tirhoot State lily., N. ; the Bengal and 
N.W. Rly., leading to Oudh ; and the 
Patna Gaya Rly. S. 

[Expedition to Gaya. 

57 m. from Bankipur. 

This journey will not repay the ordin- 
ary traveller, but to the archaeologist or 
the student of Buddhism it will bo 
full of interest. The district of Gaya 
contains many places of great sanctity. 
The rocky hills which here run out far 
Jnto the plains of the Ganges Valley 
teem with associations of the religion of 
Buddhism, many of, which have been 
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div^lrted to hewr obj^ts by modern om/ap, that is, aat surrounded by four^ 
superstition. The Brahmans stamped fires, with the sun overhead. The" 
o\it the Buddliiat faith, but they have ashes were preserved, and a hollow 
utilised its local traditions to their own pillar, with a diameter of 4^ ft ^nd 
profit. At the present day the chief 4 ft. high, rising from a sq. base was 
pilgrims to the temple and sacred tree built over them. Nearly in line with 
at Biiddh Gaya are devout Marathas, it are three masonry tombs of Mahants. 
who come to pray for the souls of their It is known tliat Asoka surrounded 
ancestors in purgatory. The pilgrim, the temple with a stone railing. As 
before leaving his home, must first walk much of this railing as could be found 
five times round his native village, has been restored to the position which 

calling upon the sonla of hie ancestors it is supposed to have occupied. The 

to accompany him on his journey, railing has four bars of stone', sup- 
Arrived at Gaya, he is forthwith placed ported by pillars at intervals of 8 ft, 
ill charge of a special Brahman guide. The top rail is ornamented with carv- 
Gaya is a city of 80, 000 inhab. At ings of mermaids, or females witli 
1 m. from the station is the D. B. and, tails of fish, inserting their anna into 
a short way to the W. of it, the Col- the mouths of Makarahs, that is, im- 
lector’a office. aginaiy crocodiles, with large ears like 

About 100 yds. N, of the cemetery, those of elephants, and long hind legs. 
3 m. E. of the station, is ^ TemjAe, Below this top bar are three others, 
sacred to Mahadeo, Ram, Lakshman, also of stone, ornamented with carv- 
Ganesh, and Hanumaii, built by Rani ings of lotus flowers. The pillars are 
. Indrajit, of Tikari, at a very consider- adorned with carvings of various groups, 
able cost. Thence to the temple of such as a woman and child, a man, with 
Bishu Pad, in Old Gaya, is l^m. It is a woman who has the head of a horse, 
difficult to approach the temple excejit Centaurs, and so on. Mr. Fergusson 
on foot, owing to the extreme narrow- pronounced this to bo “the most anoiont 
ness of the streets. Beyond this is the sculptured monument in India." The 
Footstep of Vishnu^ or the Bishu Pad, plinth of the temple is 26} ft. high, 
which is 13 in. long and 6 in. broad, and at the top of it is a clear space 18 
It is of silver, and is enclosed in a ft. broad, which allowed a passage round 
vessel of silver inserted into tlie pave- the tower, and also gave access to a 
ment, which has a diameter of 4 ft. chamber in it. At each corner of the 
Here fioivers and other ofi'oriiigs are platform by which the passage round 
made. the tower was effected w'as a small 

Buddh Gaya is 7 m. S. of the city, temple, and below, outside Asoka’s 
>^■' 01 - the first 5 m. the road is good, but rail, were many subordinate temples, 
unshaded by trees. Pass the prison, Mr. J. C, Oman says: “If it were 
i*t. ; after 5 m. turn L, and go Ibr 2 ?j^ssible to ascertain by any means what 
m. along a country road. The Temple particular spot on earth is the most 
of Bxiddh Gaya is of very great anti- sacred in the oinnion of mankind, 
/qiiity (643 B.o.), and abounds with there is every reason to think that the 
' traditions of the life of Buddha. It majority of votes would be given in 
is built ill a hollow, which diminishes favour of Buddh Gaya. Defaced by 
its apparent height. It is also shut in time and the hand of man, transformed 
by small houses. The figure of Buddha, a good deal through well-meant restora- 
according to Iliouen Thsang, was of tions, the celebrated temple at Buddh 
perfume(Y paste, and Was destroyed cen- Gaya, even in its modern disguised 
tiiries.ago. Other figures of plaster condition, with its 19th-centa^ stucco 
were subsequently made and also de- about it, and its brand new gilt finial, 
stroyed. Opposite the entrance stood is an imposing sti'ucturo, about 170 ft. 
a Bo tree (a pipul or Ficus religiosa). high and 50 ft. wide at its base. All 
To the 1. is the place where the founder things consiueredjlt has certainly lasted 
of the present College of Mahants, remarkably well, the material of which 
about 250 years ago, performed Tap- it is constructed being only Well-burnt 
[India] 
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brick comoiited with mud. Stone has 
been used only in the door frames and 
fliwrin^. The building is plastered 
with limo-mortar. It is built in the 
form of a pyramid of nine stories, em- 
bellished on the outer side with niches 
and mouldingCi Fttoiiig the rising sun 
is the entrance doorway, and above it, 
at an elevation greater than the roof of 
the porch which once adorned the 
temple, there is a triangular oyicniiig 
to admit the morning glory to fall upon 
the image in the sanctuary.’* 

A Burmese inscription records its 
restoration in 1306-1309. Again in 
18lF7 permission was granted them to 
1 ‘estore the temple, hut Rajcndralala 
Mitra, dei)utcd by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal to inspect their 
work, states that “the Burmese carried 
on demolitions and excavations which 
in a manner sw-ept away most of the 
old landmarks.” The remains of the 
vauUo<l gateway in front of the tcinph* 
were completely demolished, and the 
])Iace cleared out and levelled. The 
stone pavilion over the Buddha Pad 
was dismantled, and its materials cast 
aside on a rubbish mound at a distance. 
The granite plinth beside it was re- 
moved. The drain-pipe and gargoyle 
which marked tlie lev^ of the granite 
pavement were destroyed. The founda- 
tions of the old buildings noticed hy 
Hiouen Tlisaiig were excavated for bricks 
and filled with rubbish. The revetment 
wall round the sacred tree had been 
rebuilt on a different foundation on the 
W. The jdaster ornaments on the 
interior facing of the sanctuary were 
knocked off, and the facing was covered 
with plain stucco, and an area of 213 
ft. to 250 ft. was levelled and sur- 
rounded by a new wall. For further 
description of the temple, refer to Eaj- 
endralala Mitra’s B%uMh Qaya, Calcutta, 
1878 ; and Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. 
vol. iii ; and Sir Edwin Arnold’s most 
delightful chapter in Imiia Revisited. 
1886, “ The Land of the Liglit of Asia. ” 

To the N.W. is a smdl but very 
ancient temple, in which is a figure of 
Buddha standing. The doorway is 
ftnely carved.] ^ 

' ♦ 

1118in.Mokaxnehjunc.8ta.(R.) Line 


to the N. joinilig the Tirhoot State 
Railway. To the E. the loop line of 
the East Indian Railway, which follows 
the banks of the Ganges, rejoins the 
direct route at Khana June., near Burd-.. 
wan. 

262 m. Luckeeserai June. sta. 
[Here a loop line of the E. I. Rly. 
branches E. along the banks of the 
Gauges via Jamalpur, *^Sahebgung6, 
and Tinpahar to Khana (see below), 
where it rejoins the main line.] 

1217 m. Madhupur June. sta. (R.) 
of the Giridih Line. 

[Excursion to Farasnath 

Faxasnath ]y[ountain.->From Mad- 
hwpur sta, to Giridih sta. 24 m. by 
rail, from the latter place to the foot 
of mountain 18 m. by good road. 
Bearers at Madlmband for the 
ascent (2J hrs.) The sportsman and 
the lover of mountain scenery will 
enjoy a visit to this far-famod mountain 
and j)lacc of pilgrimage. The numer- 
ous temples, though moat picturesque, 
are of no great anti»iuity. It is 4488 
ft. above sea-level, and is the Eastern 
metropolis of Jain worship. According 
to tradition, Farasnath, wdio was the 
23d Tirthankar of the Jains, was horn 
at Benares, lived 100 years, and was 
buried on this mountain. 

Madhubaiid, 1230 ft., where the 
bearers are procured, is at the N. side 
of the mountain. Hero is a Jain con- 
vent on a tableland. In a clearance of 
the forest, “the appearance of the 
snow-'Wlute domes and bannerets of its 
temple, through the fine trees by which 
it is surrounded, is very beautiful.” 
The ascent of the mountain is up a 
l^athway worn by the feet of innumer- 
able pilgrims from all parts of India. 
10,000 still visit the place annually. 
The path leads through woods with 
large clumps of bamboo over slaty rocks 
of gneiss, much inclined and sloping 
away from the mountain. The view 
from a ridge 500 ft. above the village 
is superb. Ascending higher, the path 
traverses a thick forost of sAl ( Valeria^ 
or Th)rea^ roJmsta), and other trees 
s^ianned with cables of Bauhini&^ft^s. 
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At 3000 ft. tho ve^tation becomes 
more luxuriant, and the conical hills 
of the white ants disappear. At 3500 
ft the Tegetatiou again changc.s, the 
trees becoming gnarled and scattered. 
The ti*avolJer emerges from tho fore.st 
at the foot of a groat ridgo of rocky 
peaks, stretching JK. and W. for 3 or 4 
in. The saddlaof the crest (4230 ft.) 
is marked by a small tem^de, one of 
many whidir occupy various promi- 
nences of the ridge. The view is beauti- 
ful. To the N. ai’c ranges of low wooded 
hills, and the Barakah and Aji rivers. 
To the S. is a flatter country, with 
lower ranges and tho Dainodar river. 
The situation of the luiucipal temple 
is very fine, below the saddle in a hollow 
facing the S., surrounded by groves of 
plantain and Fiats indim. It contains 
little but the sculptured feet of Paras- 
iiath and some marble cross-legged 
figures of Buddha, with crisp hair, and 
the Brail nianical Cord. Bears are 
numerous round this spot. A conval- 
escent depot for European soldiei's was 
established in 1858, but was abandoned, 
and the officers* quarters arc now 
utilised as D.B.] 

1262 m. Sitaraxnpur junc. sta. for 
Barakar, 5 m. 

1268 m. Asensol junc. sta. of the 
Bengal and Nagjiur Kailway (see 
lite. 3). 

1279 m. Ranigunje stn.,A on tlic E. 


edge of tho very extensive coal-fields of 
Bengal, which stretch out 384 m. to tho 
W., and extend under the bed of the 
Damodar. The place was formerly the 
property of the Rana of Kurd wan, hence 
the name. More than 80 species of 
fossil jplants, chiefly ferns^ have- been 

found in the coal, of similar species to 
those ifi tho Yorkshire and Australian 
coal. The mines afford regular employ- 
ment to a large number of men and 
women, chiefly of the Beauri tribe. A 
vast number of boatmen on the Damo- 
dar river are employed in carrying coal 
to Calcutta. Tho coal is piled on the 
banks of the river, and can be carfied 
down only while the Damodar is :in 
flood. Tho mines are said to have been 
accidentally discovered in 1820 by Mr. 
Jones, the architect of Bishop’s College 
at Calcutta. The lulls of Chatna, 
Biliari Nath, and Pachoto look well 
from Ranigunjo. 

1325 m. Khana junc, sta. for the 
loop line (see Rto. 19). 

1334 m. Burdwansta. (R.) 

1376 in. Hooghly junc. sta, for the 
Eastern Bengal Railway by the fine 
Bridge over the Hooghly {Hugli) river. 

1379 m. Chandemagore sta. (see 
Excursion from Calcutta). 

1400 ni. Calcutta, Howrah ter- 
minus (soo next page). 
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I-A(iE PAOJS 

4n)CQal • Gardena— 

Asiatic Society . . . . * . 57 Botamcal ' 61 

Itolvedere (Lt.-Govornor'8 Palace) . . 60 Eden 54 

BiHhop’s Oolle},^! 50 Government House . . . .64 

Brahma Soniaj 60 High Court 55 

Calcutta University Senate IlniiHe . 56 llospilials 59 

Catliedrals— Hotels (see Index and Directory). 

Jtoinan Catliolic 00 Legislative Council OHlcc ... 55 

St. Paul’s . ■ « ■ ■ .58 Haidaii or Esplanade .... 54 

Churches — Metcalfe Hall 58 

Armenian 60 Military Prison 58 

8 reck 00 Mint 57 

Id Mission 59 Missions 59 

St. Andrew’s or Scotch Kirk . i 00 Mosque of Prince Ghulam Muhammad . 00 

St. Johii’.s (Old Cathedral) . . . 59 Muscnins— Economical .... 57 

St. T)ionias’.s Roman Catholic . 60 Indian 56 

Clubs (sec Index and Directory). Palaces- King of Oudh’s .... 61 

Custom House 54 Lt. -Governor’s (Belvedere) . .00 

Dalhousie Institute 57 PostOllicn 57 

Engineering (Civil) College ... 02 Public Buildings .... 54-58 

Esplanade, or Maidau .... 54 Hacc-course 60 

Ports — Secretariat 56 

William 57 Statues 64 

Old Port 58 Telegraph Office 57 

Garden Reach 60 Town Ilnll 55 


The Approach from th-e Bea, Hoogh^ daily experience of the river can enable 
Ei/oer^ and Landing-place at Calcntt<t. a pilot to take a vessel up safely. 
— Pilot’s Ridge during the S.W. There is, for instance, the most danger- 
monsoon, that is from tlie 15th of oiis shoal called the “James and Mary.’* 
March till the 15tli of Septeinbor, there The real origin of the name dates from 
is (t floating- Light -vessel, which is a the wreck of a vessel called the Royal 
guide to vessels making the Hooghly James and Mary on that bank in 1694. 
T^lot Station. At tiiis point the It appears first under this name in a 
traveller enters its waters. The Cal- chart dated 1711. Upon lliis shoal 
cutta Pilots are better paid, better many other wrecks have taken place, 
educated, And occupy a higher ]iositioii The Hoog]\ly cannot be navigated at 
otlitrs of their protossion. The night, nor until the tide makes can it 
Hooghl^s a most daugciou.s and diffi- be ascended. It is usual, therefore, to 
cult riw to navigate. There is in the anchor near Saugar Island until oc- 
first place the dread of cyclones, which casion serves, 
ina^y take place in any mouth except 

February, when they -are unknown. Saugar Island. — A gathering of from 
The worst months are May and Octo- 100,000 to 200,000 pilgrims from all 
-ber. In ^mo of these cyclones a storm parts of India, but principally from 
wave hyeovored the adjacent shores, the Bengal districts, takes place in the 
anjl many thousands of persons have early part of January, the date of the 

S rislied, The cyclone of 1874 covered great Bathing Festival of Bengal. The 
ugar Island with water. But in bathing ceremony as a rule lasts for 
addition to the possible danger of three days, though the fai^^-lasts for a 
’ thftre is thp jjofmal one of Couple of daya longerv of the 

shoals are cop- fait is a sandhf^nk on the S.. shore of 
^ and nothing but Sr I the ^nd, fac^ the Aurf, justto tho 
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W; of the jttidoticm of Pagoda Creek 
with the bay. ^ An offering is made to 
the aoa of oocoa-nuts, fruits, or flowers, 
and eapecially of five gems — a pearl, 
diamond, an emerald, a topaz, and a 
piece of coral worth a rupee or two. 
Formerly children used to be cast into 
the seh. After bathing, the pilgrims 
go to the spot where the Fholu emblem 
of Kapila Muni is set up. 

Sport is abundant. Deer, wihl boar, 
and a groat variety of sea-birds are 
found throughout the year. 

Tigers are to be met with in the 
jungle. The best way to get about is 
in a boat, sportsmen lauding when 
they so desire for shooting, and return- 
ing at night. In this way good sport 
may be had ; but without previous ex- 
Ijericnco too much must not be expected. 

The Idglithouse, of iron, 76 ft. high, 
was commenced in 1808. It is at 
Middleton Point, at the S.W. end ot 
the island, 570 yds. from low-watoi 

niriik. 

The mouth of the Ilooghly is about 
90 111 . from Calcutta, 

At 40 111 . t is the town of Kalpi, D.B., 
on the rt. going np sticam. 

It contains a large market-place for 
the sale of rice grown in the interior, 
and there is a road from it to Calcutta. 

At 30 in.,t as the crow flics, is Dia- 
mond Harbour, marked by a large 
number of trees, where the E. I. Com- 
pany’s ships used to anchor. There is 
a Custom House here, and the olliecrs 
board .ships proceeding up the river. 
Rly. to Calcutta, 3 or 4 trains daily, in 
3 to 4 hrs. At 28 m.t is the Uii])iia rayan 
river, which flows into the Ilooghly 
on the 1. 

20 m.t Tamluk is passed 1. (pop. 
6000). A vciy famous city in aiicieut 
times, and a maritime iiort of the 
Buddhists, where the Chincbc pilgrim 
Fa Hidii embarked for Cejlon in the 
beginning of the 5th cent. A.n. Hioueii 
Thsailg 250 years later s])eaks of it as 
au important Buddhist harbour. It 
is now a long way from the ocean, but 
reached by the ridek There is a 
here known in the locality by the name 
t Frofe^ Caftutta. 


of Dargah Bhania or Bhonna. It Wqa . 
originally a Buddhist temple. The 
shime is suiTounded by a curious triple 
wall. The foundation of the place con- 
sists of large logs covered with bricks 
and stones to a height of 30 ft. covering 
the whole area. 

The Damodar river enters the 
Ilooghly District from Durdwanj and 
flows past the villages of Aiiipta ]B. and 
Baghnaii W. to Mahishralaia GJjLat, 
where it is crossed by the Ulnbaria 
lilidnapur Canal, and flows into the 
Ilooghly opposite Fulta. It is navi- 
gable as far as Ampta, which is 26 m. 
from its mouth, by boats of from fl) to 
20 tons. By this river.large quantities 
of coal arc brought from the !^nigunje 
mines. 

Fulta is a large village just opposite . 
the mouth of the Dainodar. It is the site 
of a Dutch factory, and is the place to 
which the English ships sailed on the 
{ ca])ture of Calcutta by Sirajudaulah. 

At 15 in. S.t Ulubaria, a small town 
on the 1. of the Hooghly, is passed. 
Here the main road from Calcutta to 
the temple of Jagannath at Puri crosses 
the Hooghly, and here begins the Mid- 
iiapur High-Level Canal. A fewin. N. 
of tills on the rt. are the extensive Akra 
brick-fields belonging to Government. 

At 7 m.t the first view of the city 
is obtained, and tlien Garden Beach 
is passed rt. ; the Botanical Gardens 
and Bishop’s College on the 1. Tlie 
river is now crowded wdth shii:^ at 
aiK'hor, many rows deep, all the way 
up to the Landing-place. The view is 
very striking, and the forest of masts, 
the plain of Uic Esplanade, the Fort and 
the lino buildings in the background, 
all give the idea of a great commerciaJ 
capital. « , 

Arrival at CALCUTTA. 

Every vessel that arrives at Calcutta 
must be berthed by the Harbour-master, 
and should much delay take place, 
passengers may land at Prinsep’s Ghat, 
wiiich is just opposite the S. extremity 
of Fort-Wjjliam. The fee is 2 annas for 
each person, and A ahnas for luggage. 
After getting out of the boat t^ere is a 
walk of about 40 yds.* to the cab , 
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{gJiarrie) stand. This Ghat is marked 
by a pavilion of stone, supported by 
pillars, and inscribed “ James rrinsep." 
The general landing-place is a little to 
the N. of the Fort, and each great 
Steamship Company lias one of its own. 
The passenger must take witli him 
a pass from the Custom-Houso officer, 
without which he may not put his 
luggage into a carriage. From the jetty 
to tho street is about 100 yds., through 
the enclosure of tho Custom House. 

The Population of the city and 
suburbs is 840,000. « 

' ifhe Esplanade, or Maidan, is a 
magiiificciit open space of about m. 
diameter. 

OclvtGrlony Momt/menL — Not far from 
Government House, in the centre of 
the Esplanade, is a column 165 ft. high 
to Sir David OcMcrlony^ Resident, in 
Malwa and Rajputaua in 1823. It has 
two galleries, at top, from which a fine 
view over Calcutta is obtained. W. of 
it are several statues. 

Statues, — First (joraca the bronze 
equestrian statue of Lord Uardingc. He 
is bareheaded, with his sheathed aivord 
by his side. It is a good likeness, and 
well executed, W, of this statue is 
that of Lord Lawrena}, standing bare- 
headed. To the E. of tiord Hardinge’s 
statue is an equestrian bronze statue of 
JEarl of Mayo, On the Chowringhee 
Road the equestrian statue of 

Sir Jaraei^Uram, by Foley, R.A. He 
is represented bareheaded, with a drawn 
sword in his right hand. His horse is 
violcnuy reined in. Beneath is an in- 
scription-. 

At tlie N.W. comer of the Esplanade, 
lining the Strand, are the Eden 
Gardens, for which Calcutta is indebted 
to>‘ the Misses Eden, Lord Auckland’s 
sisters ; here a band plays every even- 
ing. On tho S. side is a fine marble 
statue to Captain Sir William Peel, 
of H.M.S. Shannon^ Commander of the 
Naval Brigade in the Indian Mutiny. 

On the N. side of the Gardens is ihc 
statue of Lord Awklamd, 

. Standing picturesquely by^tho water- 
is a Bumese Fsjgoda, brought from 
mme .and set up in 1856. Close to 
the Gaid^&1s.the Ground of the Cal- 


cutta Cricket Club. There is a 'good 
drive along the river side from tho 
Gardens past Fort- William to Belve- 
dere, the Lieut. -Governor’s residence, 
and another E. from the Gardens to 
Government House. There i9 alSO ft 
drive on the S. side of tho Esplanade 
to the Cathedral and Chowringhee. 

A little to the N. is Babirs Ghat, 
named from Raj Chandra Das, who 
constructed it. There is a handsome 
colonnade with Doric pillars. 

Government House stands in a 
garden of 6 acres. Begun 1799 by com- 
mand of Lord Wellesley (arch. Captain 
Wyatt). The design is copied from 
that of Kcdlestone Hall, Derbyshire, 
built by Adam, and consists of a central 
building with four wings connected 
with the centre by gaflerios. The 
building stands N. and S. , and tho 
grand entrance faces the N. To tho 
rt. on entering, beneath the porch, is 
a finely-executed white marble statue 
of the Marquis W ellesloy. Close by arc 
portraits of Lords Canning, 1856-62, 
Hastings, 1813-23, and Mayo, 1869-72. 

The Dinimf-room is of white chunain 
with a floor of veined white marble. 
On either side are six well -executed 
marble busts of theCmsars, taken from a 
Fnuich ship during the war, Tho 
Throne-room is so-called from its con- 
taining the throne of Tipu. The pic- 
tures are, the Queen seated, by Sir George 
Ifaytcr, a most indifferent picture ; 
Queen Charlotte, standing ; next George 
III., — both sujiposed to be by Hudson, 
the master of Sir J oshua Reynolds. Next 
is General the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, 
1803, by Homo, R.A., one of the best 
ill the collection, and extremely inter- 
esting. On the way to tho breakfast- 
room, pass E. through a curved passage 
to the Council-roo^n, In this passage 
arc three full-length portraits — Lord 
Tcignmouth, 1793-98, The Earl of 
Ellenborough, 1842-44, and Lord 
Metcalfe, 1835-39, tho well-known 
likeness by Hayes. 

At tho cud of the passage is tho 
Council -room. The piotures are as 
mllows: The Earl 6f Minto, 1807^18 ; 
Sir Eyre Cooto (over the oeutro dpot) ; 
Marquis Corn^lis^ 1786* 98 - 1805 ; 
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Lord Hardingei 1844-48, a |-length 
portrait^ in blue undrees, wearing a 
Star ; Warren Hastings, 1772 - 85, 
with a motto, ** Mens 8Bq[ua in arduis,” 
at the top, — fine picture. Over the 
2d door rti ie The Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine, 1862-63, a |-length. Over 
the window. The Earl of Auckland, 
1836-42, a j^-lcngth. Mr. John Adam, 
1823, a fine picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Marquis Wellesley, 1798- 
1805, in peer’s robes. Over a window 
Lord Clive, |-length, wearing Riband 
of the Bath, by Nathaniel Dance. 

There are also pictures of Louis XV. 
and his Queen, perhaps by De la Roche ; 
of Lady William Bcntinok, by Becchy ; 
of the Nawab S’aadat 'Ali Khan, by 
Ohiiinery ; the Shah of Persia, 1798 ; 
Jaswant Sing, Maharajah of Bhiirtpur, 
by Anger ; and the Arniv of Kabul, by 
W. M. White. 

Above the dining-room and the ad- 
joining rooms is a splendid ballroom. 
The door is of polished teak, and the 
ceilings are beautifully panelled, after 
designs by Mr. H. M. Locke. The 
chandeliers arc said to have been cap- 
tured with the busts of the Cavsars and 
the portrait of Louis XV. from the 
French. It is believed that they were 
all taken from the same ship, and were 
a present from the French King destined 
for the Nizam of Haidarabad. In the 
S. anteroom is another picture of the 
Man^uis Wellesley. On a table are the 
subsidiary treaty of Haidarabad, 1798, 
tbo partition treaty of Mysore, 1799, 
and subsidiary treaty of Scringapatam, 
1799. 

The extensive grounds are well kept. 
40 yds. from the verandah on the 
ground -floor is a fine brass 32-poundeT, 
taken at Aliwal, and inscribed in Gur- 
inukhi. On either side is a 6- pounder 
brass tiger-gun, taken from Tipu, On 
the N. side is a large brass gun, which 
is inscribed “ Miani, 17th February,” 
and also Hyderabad, 30lh of March 
1843.” On tiio N. side is another, with 
a carriage representing a dragon. There 
. is also a small brass gun to the N.W., 
curious on account of its extreme age^ 

, The Tows- Hall. —This fine building 
stands W. of Govommetit House. It was 
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built by the inhabitants of Oaloiitta ki 
1804, and cost £70,000. The «tyle is 
Doric, with a One flight of steps lead- 
ing to a iwrtico on the S. The car- 
riage entrance is to the N. under a 
portico. The centre of the building 
js occupied by a saloon 162 ft. long, 
and 65 ft. broad. In the S. front is a 
central room 82 ft. long, by 30 ft broad, 
and two smaller rooms. In the S. vesti^^ 
bule is a marble statue of Wamn 
Hastings, by R. Westmacott, B.A. 
He stands between a Mohammedan and 
a Hindu. At the W. end of the lower 
saloon is a marble statue by J. BacOj^, 
junr., of the Marquis of Oornwilm 
This statue was erected by the British 
inhabitants of Bengal, 1803 A.D. In 
the vestibules aro busts of C. B. Green- 
law, Esq., and John Palmer, Esq., and 
portraits of Lord Lake, Lord Gough,’ 
Sir C. Metcalfe, Sir H. Durand, Dwar- 
knnath Tliaknr, Bislioi) Wilson, Mr, 
Cameron, Mr. Wilberforco Bird, Sir 
Henry Norman, and other distinguished 
men. There are also full-longth por- 
traits of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
presented by Her Majesty to the city 
of Calcutta. 

Opposite the Hall, about 60 yds. off, 
is a bronze statue of Lord William 
Bentinck, with an inscription by Lord 
Macaulay. 

Tbc Legislative Council Offioe is 

close by to the N.W, TUe S.^front is 
adorned with Corinthian 

The High Court is after the model 
of the town hall at Ypres. Tfie Chief 
Justice's Court is in the S.W. corner. 
The Coujjj^ of First Instance is at the 
S.E. corner. In the E. face is the 
Barristers' Library. The Attorneys* 
Library is in the E. corner ; and here 
is a portrait of Justice Norman.., Jn 
the Court of First Instance, which is 
also used as a Criminal Court when 
required, arc portraits of Sir AVm. Bur- 
roughs, l3y Lawrence, 1818 ; Sir Fred, 
Workman M'Naghten, by Chinnery, 
1824 ; and Sir Elijah Im|>oy, Knt, by 
Kettle, 1778. The next room contains 
a picture Shambu Nath Pandit, the 
first Indian Judge, a native of Cashmem. 
In the Chief Justice’s Court are 3 pic- 
tures— Sir E. Impey, by Zdkny, 1782, 
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in red robes, standing ; Sir H. Russell, 

hj CKinner^j 1872, robotl iti I'ed ; and 
Sir John Anstruther, 1805. In the 
centre of the E. side is a statue of Sir 
Ed\mrd Hyde East, 1821. In the 
Judges’ Library are six pictures — 
Justice Trevor, H. B. Haringtoii, and 
Sir John Colvin, who died at A^a. 
Opposite are Sir Ed. Ryan, Sir Robert 
Chambers, and Sir Lawrence Peel. 
There is a garden in the centre quad- 
rangle, and a fountain. 

The Secretariat. — This noble build- 
ing stands on the N. side of Dalhousie 
Suiyire, and occupies the site of the 
Old Writers* Buildings, where so many 
illustrious Indhin statesmen com- 
menced tlicir public career. 

Calcutta University Senate House. 
— On the N.W. of College Square are 
Presidency College, Hare School, and 
the Calcutta University. The Uni- 
versity Senate House is a grand hall 
120 ft. X 60 ft., in which the Convoca- 
tions for conferring degrees take ])]aee. 
It has a portico, supported by 6 lofty 
pillars. Close by is the Hare School, 
which is self-supporting, — it was erected 
out of the surplus fees of students. 
The Hindu College was founded in 
1824, and opened in 1827. The total 
cost was 170,000 rs. Ijj the year 1855 
it was merged in the PresUlcmy College, 
The foundation stone of the new biiihl- 
iug of this pollego was laid in 1872 by 
Sir George Uampbcll. 

Tlic Indian MuBeum, 3^^ 27 Chow- 
ringliee Road, is an immense building, 
and contains a very tine collection of 
Fossils and Minerals, a Geological 
Gallery with rich specimens, and a 
Library ; but the most important 
feature is the Gallery of AnHquitieSy 
well worth inspection, particularly the 
Buddhist remains brought from the 
tope at Bharhut (see Fergusson’s Hist, 
of Arch .) ; also those from Muttra and 
Gandhara (Panjab), etc. Some display 
exquisite feeling, and are executed with 
a vigour and- grace worthy of the 
Gi^eks. The composition of the figures 
and the representations of file drapery 
are very roznarkable. 

1 There is an excellent catalogue. 


Amongst other fine objects from 
Muttra notice M5, a tigttw of Buddha, 

6 ft. liigli, with a halo behind the heftd, 
carved with floral devices. In the 
Gandhara Collection notice amongst 
many others G 81 atog^l seated winged 
male human figures ; 95, a portion 

of a frieze representing 6 naked boys, 
quite classic in design ;-^i95,adomestic 
scene, suggesting tlie Stable at Beth- 
lehem. 

The archaeologist wdll find hero 
selected pieces from the most famous 
ancient buildings in India. There are 
interesting fragments of Buddhist art 
from the caves of Orissa, from Sanchi, 
and Buddh Gaya, from Muttra, and 
Sarnatli, near Benares, and great num- 
bers of other sculptures. 

Amongst the Siwalik Fossil Remains, 
observe the Hyrenarctosor Hyama-Bear ; 
the Amphicyon, a dog-like animal as 
large as tlic Polar bear ; the Machairodus 
or Sabre-tooth tiger, whose canine teeth 
wore 7 in. loijg ; also the Siwalik 
cat, which was at least as large as a 
tiger, — it is distinguished by a ridge 
running along the uiipor part of the 
skull. Amongst the American Eden- 
tata remark tlic Megalonyx, long-nailed 
animal, and the Glyptodon, a gigantic 
armadillo, whose armour was all of one 
piece, so that it could not roll itself up. 
There is the skeleton of a Megatherium 
brought from America, and one of an 
elephant 11 ft high ; also of Hodson’s 
antelope, whose two horns seen in a line 
were th* ought to belong to a unicorn. 
Amongst Siwalik birds there are the 
shank- bone and the breast-boiic of a 
wading-bii’d as big as an astrich. This 
bird has been called the Megaloscolornis, 
and these bones are tho only ones 
belonging to this species existing in 
tho world. In the Upper Paleonto- 
logical Gallery there aro many bones 
of tho Dinornis. Amongst the reptiles, 
remark a Magar or crocodile, from 
Matlah, 18 ft. long, and a snake of the 
Python species, also of that length. 
Thei-e are the jaws of the Balcencmtera 
indica, which must have belonged to a 
fish between 80 ft and 00 ft. long. 
Observe also the remains of the'Croco- 
dilus crassideiis, an extinct species of 
enormous dimensions. There is also 
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a specimen of the Siwalik Oolossochelysi 
a gi^ntic tortoise of prodigious size. 

It Will be noticed tliat whereas all the 

species and many of the genera of the 
Si walik Mammals and Birds ai'e entirely 
different from those inhabiting the 
earth, all the genera of the Reptiles 
have living representatives in India. 
The Collecuon of- the Fossil Yertebrata 
of the Siwaliks is the most complete 
and comprehensive in the world. 

As to Minerals, it may be said that 
most of the diamonds exhibited arc 
Indian, from Bundelkuiid, S. India, 
and Sambalpur. There are also models 
of the most celebrated diamonds, such 
as the Regent, the most perfect brilliant 
ill existence, the Koh-i-Nur, the Great 
Nizam, etc., all of which were obtained 
in India. Amongst tlio Meteorites, 
remark the model. No. 16, of one which 
fell on the 23d of January 1870, at 
Ncdagolla, 6 rii. S. of Parbatipur, in 
the Madras Presidency. Tlio original 
weighed over 10 lbs. There is a 
])ortion of the original weighing 7 oz. 
260*8 gr., niunbered 90, in the collootiou. 
It is the only Indian meteoric iron here. 

The Economical Museum. — Those 
who desire to study the jiroducts of 
the country and see the finest samples 
of native manufactures should visit 
this section of the Museum. It occu- 
pies a quadrangular building on tlic 
Chowriiighec Road facing the Maidan. 
It was here that the Calcutta Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1883-84 was 
licld. 

The Mint is at the W. end of Nim- 
tolla Street; built 1824-30 (archit. 
Major W. N. Forbes). The style is 
Doric, the central portico being a copy 
in half size of the Temple of Minerva 
at Athens. The area of the building 
and grounds is 181^ acres. 

The Dalhousie Institute stands on 
the S. side of Dalhousie Square, and 
was built * ‘ to contain within its walls 
statues and busts of great men.” The 
foundation-stone was laid in 1865, but 

been built in 1824. It contains % 
statue of the Marquis of Hastings, by 
Ohantrey. . 


The hall is lined with marble, and 
measures 90 x 45 ft. It contains a statue 

of the Morouis of Dalboooie) by Stocll) 

R.S.A., and one of the ^ght Hob. 
James Wilson, and a bust of Edward 
E. Venables, indigo planter, Azimgarh, 
by the same artist. Also busts of 
Brig. -General Neil, C.B., and of Sir 
Henry Havelock, by Noble ; and busts 
of Sir James Outram and General John 
Nicholson, who led the storm at Delhi, 
by Foley. 

The Asiatic Society is at 57 Park 
Street. This institution was established 
in 1784. Visitors can be elected mem- 
bers. The Asiatic Researches began 
to be issued in 1788, and continued 
to be published until 1839. The Jour- 
'iml began in 1832, and from that time 
to 1839 both publications were issued. 
The curiosities have all been sent to 
the Indian Museum, where the Society 
was to have had rooms. This having 
been denied to them, Government made 
a grant to the Society of 1^ lakhs in 
compensation. The Library consists 
of 15,000 volumes, and there is a larj^c 
collection of coins, copper plates, pic- 
tures, and busts. 

The Post Office (opened 1870) is a 
fine building. It stands on the site 
of the S. face of the Old Fort, and looks 
E. on Dalhousie Square, formerly Tank 
Square, and S. on koilah Ghat Street. 
It cost 630,510 rs. , and occurs an area 
of 103,100 sq. ft. At the corner 
is a lofty dome. According to the 
Government plan, the site of the Bla4Jc 
Hole is marked by the third and fourth 
pillars in the side fronting the Square, 
counting from N. to S. 

The Telegraph Office is also a fine 
building. It stands at the S. corner 
of Dalhousie Square, 

Fort-William, S. of the Maidan, was 
fortified and received its name from 
the then King of England, but its site 
was changed in 1757, after the battle 
of Plassey, from that which is now 
occupied by the Post Office to the river- 
bank, where Clive commenced a now 
and much^more formidable fortress, 
wliich was finished in 1773, and cost 
2,000,000, sterling. It is an irregular 
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octagon, of wbich five aides look land- 
ward and three on the river. It is 
surrounded by a fosse 30 ft. deep and 
50 ft. broad, which can be ^lled from 
the river. There are now two regi- 
ments, one English and one N. I., and 

one battery of artillery. Tliere are six 
gates — Chowringheo, Plassev, Calcutta, 
and Water Gate, as well as St. George’s 
and the Treasury Gate. Opposite the 
Water Gate is the Gwalior Monument, 
erected by Lord Ellonborougli, in 1844, 
in memory of the oliicers and men who 
fell in the Gwalior campaign of 1843. 
Jt was designed by Colonel W. H. 
Gdbdwyn, Beiig. Eng.' It is of brick, 
faced with Jeypore marble, surmounted 
by a metal cupola mad^ from guns 
taken from the emeny. In the centre 
the names of those who fell at the 
battles of AJaharajpur and Paniar arc 
eiigiavcd on a sarcophagus. There is 
also a sallyport between Water and St. 
George’s Gates. Entering by Chow- 
ringhco Gate, past the Governor’s resid- 
ence, used as a Soldiers’ Institute and 
Garrison School, is the Fort (church, 
St Peter's, built in 183.5. The Catholic 
Chapel, St Patrick’s, w’as built in 1857. 
The Military Prkon is built on a 
massive storcliouso, on which is an in- 
scription relating to the amount of 
rice and grain deposited there by the 
authorities in 1782. The Arsauil is 
w'orth a visit. The Fort cojnmands 
the river, and is a formidable defence 
to Calcutta. 

The remains of tlie Old Fort. — The 
first Fort-William lay between Jianks- 
hall Street, now K oil ah Ghat Street, 
on the S., and Fort Ghat Street, now 
Fairlie Place, on the N. Its W. aide 
fronted the river. 80 ft. W. of the 
Post Office is all that remains of the 
S. curtain of the Fort, — a row of arches 
10 ft. high in the Avail. The place is 
now used as a workshop, with stables 
at the W. end. According to some 
authorities, the Black Hole was at the 
second arch where you enter. 

Mctmlfe Hallj close by tlu* S.W. 
corner of Hare Sti*cet, was founded in 
honour of Sir Charles Metcalfe by jjuldic 
jgubsoription. The design is copied 
from the ^rtico of the Temple of the 
Winds 9^ Athens. Tlie entrance is on 


the E. under a roofed-in colonnade. The 
building contains the Public Library 
and the offices of the Agricultui^ and 
Horticultural Society. In the Library, 
wbich has passed through a period of 

Shameful neglect, there are many rare 

and valuable works. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, on the E. of 
the Alaidan, is about 1 m, from the Fort 
(arch it., Major W. N. Forbes). The 
style is Hindu - Gothic, or spurious 
Gothic modified to suit the climate of 
India. In the vestry of the Cathedral 
is a large folio MS. volume entitled 
“ History of the Erection of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,” which contains a plan of 
the Cathedral at p. 266. Over the 
porch is a library, left to the public by 
Bishop Wilson, and here is an ex- 
cellent bust of that Bishop. The E. 
Aviudow' represents the Crucifixion,' 
designed by West. It cost £4000, and 
was given by the Dean and Chapter of 
Windsor. It was intended to be given 
by George III. to St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. Beneath it are mosaics. 
The Communion Plate was given by 
the Queen. Tlic building cost £60,000, 
of wliicli the Bishop gave £20,000, half 
of which, hoAvever, Avent to cudoAvment. 
The W. central window is a memorial 
to Lonl Mayo. 

On the 1. side of the vestibule is a 
black marble tablet to 16 officers of the 
Bengjil Enginecr.s, who fell during 
the Indian "Revolt in the years 1857- 
68. It is ornamented with 16 bronze 
meddUions, repre.seiiting a Avell-knoAvii 
and gallant ’incident iu the siege of 
Delhi — the hloAving up of the Cashmere 
Gate by Lieutenant Salkeld. Next is 
a tablet to 15 officers who fell in the 
Bhutan campaign. Next is a very 
elaborate and peculiar monument, in 
memory of John Paxton Norman, of 
the Inner Temple, officiating Chief 
Justice of Bengal, Avho was assassinated 
on the steps of the Town Hall when 
entering the High Court on 20th Sep- 
toiiiber 1871. Next is a tablet to 7 
officers of the 68th Regiment N.I., 
“who died during the Mutiny of the 
“Native Troops, and subsequent opera- 
tions, from 1857 to 1859 ; some on the 
field of battle, some by the hands of 
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their own followers, others from disease; 
all doing their duty.” 

Then follows a tablet to Mr. William 
Bitchie of the Calcutta Bar anid Inner 
Temple, a member of the Council of 
the UoYcruer-Geawal, Th© inscription 
on the tablet is by Thackeray, who was 
a cousin of Mr. Ritchie’s. On the left 
is a tablet to Sir H. M. Lawrence. 
The tablet is adorned with a medallion 
portrait in white marble. In the centre 
of the left wall of the passage from the 
vestibule to the transepts and body of the 
church is a monument to Lord Elgin. 

In the S.E. corner of the S. transept 
is the tarnh of Lady Canning^ brought 
from Barrackpur. It consists of a base 
of white marble with a sai-cophagus, 
on which is inlaid a cross with flowers. 
Besides these there are commemorative 
tablets to many brave officers who 
gave their lives freely in the perform- 
ance of duty ill various parts of India. 

St. John's Church, the Old Cailicdrah 
— To the W. of Church Lane before 
coming to the General Post Office. 
“Council House Street” is written on 
the S.E. gate pillar. The compound is 
shaded with trees. Outside the church 
to iho N. of the W. entrance is a 
domed pavilion about 50 ft. high, witli 
twelve pillars. It is said to have been 
erected in commemoration of those who 
fell ill tlie Koliilla war, but strangely 
enough there is no inscription. 

Tlie W. vestibule has on the 1. a 
large picture of the Last Supper, painted 
and presented to the church by Sir John 
Zolfany, in which the Apostles are all 
portraits of certain well-known inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta. The head of Our 
Saviour is said to have been taken from 
a Greek clergyman, called Parthenio, 
and St. John from Mr. Blaijuire, the 
well-known police magistrate. In this 
church and its compound are the oldest 
and most interesting tablets to be found 
in Calcutta. 

In the compound in the pavilion, 
at the N. end, is a tablet to William 
Hamilton, who, in 1717, having cured 
the Emperor Farruklisiyar, obtained 
for the E. L Company the right of* 
importing their §obds free of duty, 
and other great privileges 


Close to this is a tablet to Job Char- 
nock, one of the first Governors of 
Bengal, and the founder of Calcutta. 

A few yards to the S. is the tomb of 
Admiral Watson, who with Clive -re- 
took Calcutta. It has a large square 
base supporting an obelisk, inscribed 
to his memoiy. 

The Old Mission Church.— This 
Church is called the Pooranah Girjah, 
or Old Ch^irchj by the natives. This, 
with the parsonage and the office of 
the Church Missionary Society, is in a 
pretty compound in Mission Row. It 
i.s 125 ft. long from E. to W., and Slcft. 
10 in. broad, aud seats 450 persons. It 
was built by the celebrated missionary 
Johann Zacharias Kicrnander, who was 
born at Azted, in Gotlilnnd, Sweden, 
ill 1711, and educated at the University 
of Upsal. Being offcreil a^ost as mis- 
sionary, ho left England in 1758, and 
opened a school in Calcutta. His 
second wife on her death left valuable 
jewels, with which he founded a school. 
He called his Church Beth Tephillah, 
“House of Prayer.” When blind be 
was deceived into signing a bond which 
ruined him. The church was seized by 
his creditors, but redeemed by Mr. 
Charles Grant for 10,000 rs. He then 
went to Chinsurali, and died there in 
1799. There is a good engraving of 
him in the Mission Room, with an in- 
scription in German. There arc many 
interesting tablets in the cliurcli, par- 
ticularly one to Mr. Charles Grant, and 
one to the Rev. Henry Martyn, also to 
Bishop Deal try of Madras, to Bishoj) 
Wilson, and to an Arab lady of distinc- 
tion who was converted to Christianity. 

MisBiouB of the Church of England. 

— ^The Oxford Mission^ 42 Cornwallis 
Street, works chiefly among the high- 
caste natives, and has charge of Bishop’s 
College, a Boys’ High School, and 
Industrial School. 

S,P,G.f headquarters Bishop’s Col- 
lege, Lower Circular Road ; Mission 
Church, St. Saviour’s, Wellesley Square, 
with a Boarding School. 

S,P,G. ladies* Aasodaiion have 
charge of the Milmau Memorial School 
for Girls. 

Sisters of St, John (Clewer) have 
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charge of the Qovemment Generali 
Hospital, the Medical Btatf Hospital, ' 
the Eden Hospital, aiul the Lady 
Canning Home for Nurses, Also of 
native mission-work at Pcepul^tty in 
the rice^-fields 3 m. distant. 

Tho first Portuguese came to Calcutta 
in 1689, and the English granted a 
piece of land on which the friara of the 
order of St. Augustin erected a tem- 
porary chapel. Its successor, the Homan 
Catholic Cathedral, is in Portuguese 
Church Lane. It is dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary of the Rosary. It is 
biplt on the site of the old* brick chapel 
erected in 1700, and cost 90,000 rs. 
The first stone of the new building was 
laid 12th March 1797. 

St. Thomas's Roman Catholic 
Church. — This is a handsome building, 
in Middleton Row, not far from tlie 
Indian Museum ; commenced in 1841. 
Close by is the Convent of Onr Lady 
of Loreto. 

Tho Scotch Kirk, or >S7. Andrew's, is 
situated in Radha liazfuir, and occupies 
the site of the Old Court House. It is 
called by the natives La.l GirjaK It 
was opened in 1818, and cost ^20,000. 
This church sends a representative to 
the General Assembly at Edinburgh. 
It seats 500 persons. In the vestry 
there is a portrait of Dr. .lames Bryce, 
the first minister, by Sir John Watson 
Gordon. There are some handsome 
monuments within tho church. 


sect was founded by Rajah Ram HoBau 
Rai in 1830. In 1858 Reshab Chandra 
Sen joined the Somaj, being then 20 
years of age. In 1862 he was ordained 
minister of Hie Calcutta Brahma Somaj. 
In October 1865 his secession took place, 
and next year a new body was organised 
by Kcslial), entitled the Brahma Somaj 
of India, and in January 1868 the first 
stone was laid of a new church for the 
progressive Brahmas or Keshab Chan- 
dra Sen’s party. Brahma marria^s 
being illegal in 1872, on the application 
of Keshab, Lord Mayo passed the 
Native Marriage Act, which enacts that 
the parties must bo unmarried, the 
bridegroom and bride must have com’- 
plcted. the ago of 18 and 14 years 
respectively, must not be related within 
[ certain degrees, and if under 21, except 
! in tho case of a widow, must have the 
WTitten consent of parent or guardian. 

The Mosque of Prince Ghulam Mu- 
hammad. — ^This is tho finest Mosque 
ill Calcutta, and stands at the corner 
of Dhuramtolla ' Street, and may be 
visited when driving up Chowringhce, 
from which it is conspicuous. It is 
inscribed, “This Musjid was erected 
during the Government of Lord Auck- 
land, G.C.B., by the Prince Ghulam 
Muhammad, soil of the late Tipn Sultan, 
in gratitude to God, and in commemora- 
tion of the Honourable Court of Dir- 
ectors granting him the arrears of his 
stipend in 1540.'’ 


The Greek Church. — Turning to the 
W. down Canning Street, on the way 
to Burra Bazaar, the traveller will come 
to tlie Greek Church, built iii 1780 by 
subscription, Mr. Warren Hastings 
heading the list with 2000 rs. 


Tho Armenian Church of St. Nazar- 
eth is close by. It is on tho rt. of the 
road leading to Burra Bazaar. It was 
founded in 1724, and completed in 1790. 

Tho brahma Somaj is the reformed 
Theistic sect of Hindus, and has settle- 
ments at Howrah, Konna^r, Basirn, 
Baluti, Baidy abati,Chinsurah, Hooghly, 
Chandernagore and other nlaces. The 
sect has very little hold on the ruiul 
»pulation, tho members being geiier- 
ly mm Qf good social position. Tlie 


Belvedere, tJie Lt.-Oovc'iiior's Palace, 
— ^This line building stands in ex- 
tensive and well-kept grounds. In 
tho entrance hall are some trophies of 
Indian arms, and full-length portraits 
of Sir John Peter Grant and Sir Wil- 
liam Grey. At the spot which is now 
the W. entrance of Belvedere, on tho 
’Alipur road, was fought the duel be- 
tween Warren Hastings and Sir Philip 
Francis, in which the latter was 
wounded. 

Race-course. — In driving to Belve- 
dere, the Race-course on the Maid an 
will be passed on the rt. The ground is 
perfectly level, and the distance is 2 xn. 

Garden Reach.— Here are numerous 
fine villas, most t>f which were built 
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b#^een 1768 and 1780. The hoaso 
of the Messagories Maritime^, and that 
of the P. & O. Co. are on the banks 
of the river. Just above Garden 
Beach is the village of Kidderpur, so 
called after Mr. Kyd, who constructed 
the present Government Dockyard.^ 
Between 1781 and 1821, according to 
the Calcutta Beview, No. XXXvL, 
p. 237, ships were' built at the Kidder- 
pur Docks, at a cost of more than 
2,000,000 sterling, and in 1818, 
the HastingSy a 74 -gun ship Avas 
launched there. At the W. extremity 
of Garden Reach, or in its vicinity, was 
situated the small fort of 'Aligarh, and 
opposite to it, on the other bank of the 
river, was the Fort of Taima, both of 
which were taken by Lord Clive in the 
recapture of Calcutta in 1756. 

A short distance to the E. of 'Alipur, 
and immediately S.E. of Calcutta, is the 
suburb of Baligunj, within the limits of 
the S. Suburban Municipality, and the 
residence of many European gentlemen. 

Kalighat, celebrated as the site of a 
temple in honour of the goddess Kali, 
the wife of Shiva, is situated on the 
bank of the old' bed of the Ganges, a 
few ra. S. of Calcutta. The place 
derives sanctity from the legend that 
when the corpse of Shiva’s wife was 
cut in pieces by order of the gods, 
and chopped up by the disc {siidarsan 
ehahi'a) of Vishnu, one of her fingers 
fell on this spot. The temple is 
supposed to have been built about 
tlireo centuries ago. A member of the 
Sabariia Chandhu family, who at one 
time owned considerable estates in 
this part of the country, cleared the 
jungle, 'built the temple, and allotted | 
194 acres of land for its maintenance. 
A man of the name of Chandibar was 
the first priest appointed to manage 
the affairs of the temple. His descend- 
ants have now taken the title of 
Haidar, and are at present the pro- 
prietors of the building. They have 
amassed great wealth, not so much 
from the proceeds of the Temple lands 
as from the daily offerings made by 
pilgrims to the shrine. The principal' 

1 Hunter’s StcUiatical Account of Bengal, 
v61. i. pp. 100, 101. 


religions festival of the year is on the 
second day of the Durga-puja, when the 
temple is visited by crowds of pilgiims, 
principally belonging to the dfstrict 
of the 24 Farganas and the surrounding 
villages. 

Crossing Kidderpur bridge, the visitor 
passes the garden gate of the Paloee 
of the late King of Oudh. 

Excursions in the vicinity of 
Calcutta. 

The Botanical Gardena, on the W. 
bank of the river, opposite ’Alipur, 
were founded in 1786, on the suggost'Son 
of General Kyd, who was appointed 
the first Superintendent. His suc- 
cessors, Roxburgh, Wallich, Griffith, 
Falconer, Thomson, Anderson, and 
King, have all been colcbratpd botanists. 
The visitor may drive to the Gardens 
from Howrah or to the King of Oudh's 
Palace and cross the river Hooghly in 
a boat. The area of the Gardens is 
272 acres, with river frontage of a mile. 
The whole of them may be seen without 
descending from the carriage. At the 
N.W. corner is the Howrah Gate, whei'e 
arc three line trees — a Ficus iiidicaiw the 
centre, with a Ficus religiosa on either 
side. There is an avenue of Palmyra 
palms to the liglit of the entrance, and 
one of mahogany trees to the left. The 
visitor will pass up a broad road in the 
centre, leaving to the left a sheet of 
water, and then passing through casuar- 
iua ti-ees, uji which are trained speci- 
mens of climbing jjalins, will enter 
the Palm Plantation. A canal divides 
this from the rest of the Gardens, crossed 
by three bridges. Having crossed one 
of these, the visitor will find the Flower 
Garden on the right, where are many 
conservatories and two orchid houses : 
close by is a conservatory 200 ft. 
long, and a monument to General Kyd, 
from which a broad walk runs down 
I to the River Entrance. Leaving this 
I to the left, the visitor will pass along a 
I road which leads to the Great Banyan 
Tree {Ficus indica)^ which covers ground 
nearly 100(k ft. in circumference. On 
the 1. of an avenue near the great tree 
is a monument to Roxburgh, with a 
Latin epitaph by Heber. Tliero are 
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also tablets in the Garden, near the old ! 
eotiservatory, to Jack and to Griffith, i 

Sir J. Hooter, in tis interesting 
work Himalaya/ll Journals, vol. i. 
says of these Gardens, in 1848, that 
“they had contributed more useful 
and oimamental tropical plants to the 
public and private gardens of the world 
than any other establishment before or 
since.” He says also, “ that the great 
Indian Herbarium, chiefly formed by 
the Staff of the Botanic Gardens, under 
the direction of Dr. 'VVallich, and distri- 
buted ill 1829 to the principal Mu- 
seums of Europe, was the most valu- 
abft contribution of' the kind ever 
made to science ; ” and adds, “ that the 
origin of the .tea-culture in the Hima- 
layas and Assam was almost entirely 
the work of the Superintendent of the 
Gardens at Calcutta and Saharan pur.” 
The Superintendent has a house in the 
Gardena. Near it is the Herbarium, or 
collection of di icd plants, probably the 
only one in Asia of the first class. 
There are from' 30,000 to 40,000 species 
represented in it. Attached to the 
Herbarium is a very fine Botanic 
Library. 

Civil Engineering College, N. of 

the Gardens, is a very handsome build- 
ing, which looks well from the river. 

Barrackpur sta., called by the natives 
Chariiock, from Job Charnock, wdio 
resided tliere for a period. The journey 
may be made by rail, carriage, or by 
river, ii the traveller can procure the 
loan of a steam launch. The trip up 
the river takes 3 hrs. , and is interesting 
and picturesque. If time permits, the 
river excursion may pleasantly he ex- 
tended to Serampore, Chandernagorc, 
Ohinsurah, and Hooghly (see below). 

Just before reaching Barrackpur, 
there are some haiidsomo modern 
temples on the 1. bank, then comes 
the beautiful park (rt.) with noble trees 
and a small pier as landing-place, at 
which the Viceroy’s yacht very often 
lies. At 300 yds. to the S. of the 
house, under a nne tamarind tree, is a 
polygonal enclosure, wlth^ which is 
a white marble monument to Lady 
tennihg ; it replaces that removed to 
the Cathedral at Calcutta^ The Hall, 


built by tho Earl of Minto in 181j|f is 
100 yds. to the N. of the house, and 
stands within a colonnade of Cotillthiftn 
pillars. Over the outside entrance is 
a black slab, inscribed — 

To the Memory of Uie Brave. 

On the walls are four Tablets erected 
by ditterent Governora-Gcnoral to the 
memory of Britisli soldiere who fell in 
Mauritius and Java 1810-11, in Isle of 
France, Maharajpiir, and Paniar, 1843. 

The House, which is the Viceroy's 
country residence, was commenced by 
Lord Minto, and enlarged to its present 
size by the Marquis of Hastings^ It 
contains some interesting pictures of 
native princes. N. of tho park is Bar- 
raiikpur Cantonment. . Troops were 
first stationed there in 1772, when the 
lace received its name. In 1824, 
uring the Burmese War, the 47tli 
B. N. L, which was ordered on service, 
mutinied here on the 30th October, 
on which the Commander-in-Chiof, Sir 
Edward Paget, proceeded to the can- 
tonment with tivo European rogts., a 
battery of Eumpean artillery, and a 
troop of tho Governor-General's Body- 
guard. The mutinous regiment was 
drawn up in face of these troops, and 
was ordcied to march, or ground arms. 
The Sepoys refused to obey, when the 
guns opened upon them, and throwing 
away their arms and accoutrements 
they made for the river. Some wove 
shot down, some drowned, many hanged, 
.and the regt. was struck out of the 
“ Army List.” 

Dum Dum sta., D.B., 4J m, from Cal- 
cutta. A municipal town and canton 
ment. There is a«D. B. in the sta. 
(31,578 inhab. ) It was tho headquarters 
of tho Bengal Artillery from 1/83 till 
1853, when they were removed to 
Meerut ; and their mess-house is now 
the Soldiers' Club, and is known as the 
Outram iTistitute, A bust of Sir James 
Outram stands in the verandah. 

In the centre of the Barrack Square 
is a huge gun which has seen some 
service. Near this is the monument 
to the officers and men killed in the 
•Khaiber whilst returning from Kabul 
in 1841. The Treaty which restored 
the British settlements after tho ret 
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x^apture of Calentta was signed at Dum 
ihuiL There is an English Church— 

St Stsplien'fi— & Koman Gatbolie 

Chattel, and a 'Wesleyan Chapel. There 
is a STiiall Arm ATmrmnition Faxitory^ 
which necessitates a regiment of British 
Infantry being stationed to guaitl it. 

Polo, cricket, and football, snipe- 
shooting, and tank - fishing are the 
amusements of the place. Lord Clive 
had a house at Dum Diim, and Fairy 
Hall was occupied by Sir Henry 
Lawrence. 

Fr<m^ Calcutta hy the E. L Ely. up the 
W. hank of the Iloqghly. 

The Howrah sta. is on the W. bank 
of the Hooghly river, 200 yds. beyond 
the Hooghly Bridge. This bridge 
opens on Tuesdays and Fridays for two 
hours for ships to pass. 

Madras tinne is kept at all stations^ 
and is 33 min. behind Calcutta time. 
1st and 2d class return -tickets, avail- 
able for two months, are issued to any 
station more than 1 30 m. distant, at the 
rate of one ordinary faro and a half. 
Holders of monthly tickets, on arriving 
at a station where they intend breaking 
thoir jounicy musthaveinserted on their 
tickets the date and train of arrival, 
and when leaving the date and train 
of departure. Each first-class passenger 
may take maunds of luggage free. 

24 lu. Hooghly sta. {Ilugli) and Chin- 
surah (2 ni. from Hooghly sta., see 
below), arc bracketed together as one 
in the Census Report, and together 
cover an area of 6 sq. m. The pop. is 
31,000. Hooghly town is tlie adminis- 
trative headquarters of the district of 
the same name. It was founded by 
the Portuguese in 1547 a.d., when the 
royal port of Bengal, Satgaon, began 
to be deserted, owing to the silting up 
of the Saraswati, on which river it 
was situated. They commenced by 
building a fortress at Gholghat, close 
to the present Hooghljr jail, some 
vestiges of which are still visible in 
the of the river. When Shah Jehan 
catne to the throne, complaints were 
made to Irim of the conduct of th# 
Portumiese at Hooghly. He sent a 
large force there ; the fort was besieged, 


and after 4^ months was stormed. 
Moi'e than 1000 Portuguese were 

Slain, and 4000 men, women, and chil^ 

dron were captured. Out of 300 Portu- 
guese vessels only three escaped. The 
prisoners were sent to Agra^ and 
forcibly converted to Islam. Satgaon 
was then abandoned for Hooghly, which 
was made the royal port, and was also 
the first settlement of the English in 
Lower Bengal. The E. 1. Co. oat^ished 
a factory there in 1642, under a 
from Sultan Shuja’, Governor of Ben- 
gal, and second son of Shah Jehan. 
This finnan ^gF^anted to Dr. Bough- 
ton, who had"<l^d a favourite daugHxer 
of the emperor, and who asked for it 
when desired to name his reward. In 
1669, the Company received permission 
to bring their ships to Hooghly to load, 
instead of transporting their goods in 
small vessels, and then shipping them 
into large, lu 1685, a dispute took 
place between the English at Hooghly 
and the Nawab of Bengal, and the 
Company sent a force to protect thoir 
Hooghly factories. It chanced that a 
few English soldiers were attacked by 
the Nawab's men in the bazaars, and a 
street fight ensued. Colonel Nicliolsoii 
bombarded the town, and burned 500 
houses, including the Company’s ware- 
houses, containing goods to the value 
of £300,000. The chief of the English 
factory was obliged to fly to Sutanuti, 
or Chattanatti, and take shelter with 
some native merchants. In 1742 
Hooghly w'as sacked by the Marathas. 

The principal thing to bo seen at 
Hooghly is the Imambaxali, built by 
Karamat ’Ali, the fiki^d and companion 
of Arthur Coimou^al a cost of 800,000 
rs. from funds bequeathed by Muham- 
mad Mushin, who owned a quarter of 
the great Saiyadpur estate, in Jossorc 
District, and died in 181 4, without heirs, 
leaving property worth £4500 a year for 
pious puiqioses. The trustees quar- 
relled, and Government assiiined charge 
of the estate. During the litigation a 
fund of £86,110 had accumulated, and 
with this the Hooghly College was 
founded, in 1836. llie facade of the 
Imambarah* is 277 ft. x36 ft., and in 
its centre is a gateway flanked by two 
minarets, or towers, 114 ft. high. On 
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either side of the door are inscriptions. 
Within is a quadrangle, 160 ft x 80 ft, 
with rooms all round, and a lino hall, 
paved with marble, having a pulpit 
with sides covered with plates of silver, 
and a verse of the Koran inscribed in 
each plate. The 1 ibrary was be(|ucathcd 
hy Karamat *Ali, but a few books havo 
since been added by other people. 
Amon^ them are 787 MSS., including a 
fine folio Koran, in two vols., given by 
Prinoe Ghulam Muhammad, sou of 
Tipu. On the opposite side of the road 
from this Imambarah is, the old Imam- 
barah, built in 1776-3^^ In the W. 
cofner lie the remains Sf^aramat *Ali, 
and there is a white marble tablet placed 
against the wall, with an extract from 
the Koran, hut no tomb. 

About 6 m. from Hooghly is Satgaon, 
It is said to be so called from seven holy 
men who resided there. There is a 
ruined mosque, which, together wdth a 
few tombs near it, is the only renin ant 
of the old capital of Lower llcngal. It 
was built by Saiyad Jamalu-diii, son 
of Fakhru-din, who, according to 
inscriptions in the nios(|iie, came from 
Amol, a town on the Caspian. The 
walls are of small bricks, adorned inside, 
and out with arabesques. The central 
Mihrab is very fine. The arches and 
domes are in the later Pathan style. 
At the S.E. angle are three tombs in 
an enclosure. During the last century, 
the Dutch of Chiusurah had their 
country seats at Satgaon, to which they 
walked, in the midxlle of the day, to 
dine. The river of Satgaon, up to 
Akbar’s time, formed the N. frontier | 
of Orissa, and Satgaon flourished for not 
less than 1500 years. Three centuries 
ago the Hooghly flowed by the town.' 

Chinsurah is written in the old 
Hindu books, Chuchimda. There was 
a town or village Kalikatta (Calcutta) 
long before the time of the English. 
Gbinsui'ah was held by the Dutch for 
IBO years, and ceded by them to the 
Englisdi in exchange for Sumatra, in 
1826, The old Dutch Church, of brick, 
is said to havo been built by the Gover- 
uuor.iu 1768. In it are 14 ^scutcheons, 
from 1685 to 1770, and the in- 
are in Dutch. 

College is to the S. of 


the church,' and i$ one of the most 
famous in India. There are 600 
students, and ample accommodation 
for more in the rooms of the old bar- 
racks, whi(jh are very extensive, and 
arc kept in repair to lodge students. 
The cemetery is 1 m. to the W. of the 
church ; the new part is tolerably well 
kept, but not so the part where, the old 
tombs are. Many of them are of Dutch 

olficials. 

Baudel is 1 m. N. of Hooghly and 
28 ni. N. of Calcutta. The Portuguese 
monastery and church hero are worth 
a visit. The first church was built in 
1599, and the keystone with the date 
was erected in the new one, which is 
of brick, and very solidly built. It is 
dedicated to Nossa Senliora di Rosario. 
There are flue cloisters on the S., and 
a priory, in which is a noble room called 
tSt. Augustine's Hall. Tlie organ is 
good. The church was founded by the 
Angnstiuian Missionaries, demolished 
by Shah Johan in 1640, and rebuilt by 
John Gomez di Soto. 

Serampore sta. The headquarters of 
the sulxii vision of the same name is 
on the W. bank of the Hooghly, oppo- 
site Barrack pur, 13 m. from Calcutta 
(24, 440 iuhab, ) Babu Bholanatli Chan- 
dra, in his Travels of a Hindu, p. 6, 
says, “Serampore is a snug little town, 
and possesses an exceeding elegance and 
neatness of appearance. The range of 
houses along the river-side makes up a 
gay Eind brilliant picture. The streets 
are as brightly clean as the walks in a 
garden, but time was when Serampore 
had a busy trade, and 22 sliips cleared 
from this small port in three months.” 
Its chief claim to historical notice arises 
from the fact that it was the scene of 
the Apostolic labours of Carey, Marsh- 
man, and W ard. The zeal and successes 
of the Baptist missionaries of Seram- 
pore, at the beginning of this century, 
form one of the brightest episodes of 
Evangelistic efforts in India. From 
its press proceeded 30 translations of 
the Scnpturcs. Serampore was formc^ 
a Danish settlement, and was tl^ 
"'called Frednricksn^ar. In 1845 a 
treaty was made with the King of Den- 
mark, by which all the Danish posses- 
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sions in Itidiai iiamQly, Tranq|uebar, 
Fredericksna^r, and a small piece of 
^ound at Balasore were transferred to 
the £• !• Company for £125,000. 

The old Danish Church (1805) cost 
18,500 rs., of which 1000 wore given 
by the Marquis Wellesley, There are 
tablets in memory of the above- 
mentioned Baptist missionaries. 

TliO College is a liandsomc buildiug 
on the banks of the river, and com- 
mands a lino view across it, over Bar- 


in the floor above the (Ireat Hall, which 
is 103 ft. long, and 66 ft. broad. In 
the Library arc the following portraits : 
1. Madame Grand, by Zoilaiiy ; she 
afterwards married Talleyrand (see 
Mdmc. do Remiisat’s Memoirs ) ; 2. Dr. 
Marsh man, by Zoffany ; 3. Frederic^^ 
VI. of Denmark ; 4. Frederick’s wife, 
Queen of Denmark ; 5. copy of a 
Madonna by Raphael ; 6. Rev. W. Ward, 
by I’enny. The library contains some 
curious Sanscrit and Thibetan manu- 
scripts, and an account of the Apostles 
drawn im by the Jesuits for Akbar. 
In the College compound is the house 
in which Carey, Marshman, and Ward 
lived, and a large mansion, now in- 
liabited by the Principal of the College ; 
and before reaching the College the 
Mission Chapel is passed. 

Ghandemagoresta., if but according 
to Hunter, correctly Cliandanagar, or 
*‘City of Sandal- wood.” The French 
made a settlement here in 1673, and 
in the time of Duplcix more than 2000 
brick houses W'ere built in the town, 
and a considerable trade was carried 
on. Ill 1757 the town was bombarded 
by the English fleet under Admiral 
Watson, and captured. The fortifi- 
cations were dernolishod, but in 1763 
the town was restored to the French. 
In 1794 it was again captured by the 
English, and held till 1815, when it 
was again restored to the French, and 
has Remained in their possession ever 
siiicS. The railway station is just 
outside the French bouiidaiy. 

Chandernagore receives from the 
English 300 chests of opium on con- 
[JntKa] 


dition that the inhabitahts do not 
I engage in the manufacture of that 
j article. A church stands on the bank 
I of the river, built by Italian missiop- 
aries in 1726. Between Chandernagore 
and Chinsurah is Biderra^ wliere the 
English obtained a decisive victory 
over the Dutch. It is said that the 
English commander was aware that his 
nation and tl^ Dutch were at peace, 
and wrote to^live for an order in 
council to fight. Clive was playing 
cards, and wrote in pencil: ‘‘Dear 
Fordo, fight them to-day, and I will 
send you anoi^ to-morrow. — Thurs- 
day \7th, • 


ROUTE 2 

Bombay to Aufiangabad and tuk 

Caves ok Ellora by Nandoaon 

ST A. (road 56 M.) 

Bombay to Naiidgaon sta. 178 m. 
by the G. I. P. Rly. The mail ton^, 
by w'liicli passengers can book lor 
Aurangabad, runs from Naiidgaoii sta. 
ill 9 hours — a fairly good road. Con- 
veyances to the Ellora Caves can be hail 
only by special arrangement with the 
mail contractor. 

The road to Roza and the caves leaves 
the main Aurangabad road 6 ni. be- 
yond the Doogain D.B., 36 m. from 
Naiidgacm. From this point the caves 
are distant 5 m. It is best to go first 
direct to Aurangabad, seeing Daulata- 
bad, the caves, and other places of 
interest on the return journey. 

56 m. Aurangabad, D.B. This 
thriving city (pop. 8680), which has a 
considerable trade in cotton and wheat, 
was first called Khirki, and was foundetl 
in 1610 by Malik Ambar, the liead of 
the Abyssinian faction in the Ahinad- 
nagar state. The town lies to the E., 
»the cantonnftut and the road to Daula- 
tabad, Roza, and Ellora to the W. 300 
yds. S. of the Old Cemetery^ 1 m, W. E. of 
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tbe city, ia the grand Mausoleum of (perhaps the prettiest aud best kept 
Babi'a Durrani, daughter of Aurangzib. shrine in this part of India. It ia situ- 
The great door at the gateway is plated ated on the rt. of the road from the 
with brass, aud along the edge is cantonment to the Beganipura bridge, 
written, “This door of the noble mauso- and on tlie very edge of the Kliain, the 
leuni w'as made in 1089 A.H., w'hen river of Aurangabad. To enter, turn to 
A tau’llah was chief architect, by Haibat the rt. into a beautiful garden by tlie 
Rai,” Near the inscription is an in- side of a brimming tank of clear water, 
finitesimally small figure, which is said full of fish from 1 ft. to 8 ft. long, of 
to be a bird, indistimj|Jy carved, and a aiiecies called This tank over- 

therc is a similar carving on the door flows into a lower one, and that again 
of the mausoleum itself. It is a com- into a narrow conduit. The saint en- 
mou joke amongst natives, when any tombed here (sec below) ia Baba Shall 
man asserts th.at he has been to Rabi’a's Alusafir. He ivas a CMsH (member of 

mausoleum, to ask if hfi saw the bird a theosophical sept among the Moham- 

there, and if ho ans^vers in the negative, medans), . and came originally from 
to dispute his having seen the inanso- Bokhara. He was tlie spiritual pre- 
leum at all. In the garden is a long cepior of Anrangzib. His successor is 
narrow basin of water, in whicli foun- still in charge of the place. Beyond 
tains used to filay, and on eitlicr side the first tank and the ornamental 
of the water is a walk and ornamental garden is a second and much larger one. 
w^all. In the wall of the mausoleum It is entirely supported on vaults, on 
ia a second but much smaller door, only tw'o rows of massive jiillars. The weight 
() ft. high, plated with brass, where the of the great body of water resting on 
second bird is pointed out. The carving them is enormous, and altogether it is 
of the flowers on this door is curious, a remarkable work. Below is a noble 
and that of the dragons jiarlicularly so, hall reached by steep stops down to the 
aud botli arc extremely like Japanese level of the river. On the rt, of the 
work. The biid is on the edge of the second tank is a fine mosque, the roof 
door close to the upper central knob, of which is supported by four rows of 
The cenotaph is enclosed in an octa- massive pillars. In two of the rows 
goual screen of white marble lattice- the pillars arc of teak, and in two of 
Avork exquisitely carved, and stands on masonry. At the S.W. corner of this 
a raised marble ]»latform. The place mosque, in a little garden, is the Tomb 
for the slab is empty, and nothing but of the saint. It is of beautiful light- 
earth appeal’s. This is much approved coloured marble, but very diminutive, 
by Moslems, os shoAving humility. The After leaving the Prm drive 

Government of the Nizam has gone to rj in. N. to the Mecca Gale of the city, 
great ex]icnse in restoring this mauso- aud the Mecca Bridge^ w’liich arc pvob- 
leuin. The main fault of this othenvise ably some centuries old. The gateway 
beautiful building, which is compared from the toi) of the parapet is 42 ft. 
to the Taj, is the Avant of sulUcient al)OVC the road AYhicli passes over the 
height ill the entrance arcliAvay. Ob- bridge. The flanking toAvers are sur- 
servo the curious roof of tl^e gaicAvay mounted by domes. Inside the gate 
of the mausoleum. Below the riglit there is a black stone mosque built by 
corner of the platfonu is a second tomb, Malik Ainbar. In the centre is a niche 
said to contain the remains of Kabi’a with the DiAdne Name, and “ Victory 
Durrani’s nurse. There is no iiiscrip- is near.” Above that is the Kalimah, 
tion. In the gallery above the tomb is and some verses of the Koran written in 
a marble door exquisitely carved. To difficult Tughra (hand-writing of kings 
the W. of the mausoleum is a mosque or high officials). Close by is a recess 
of brick faced with cement (chunam) of with a bell-shaped ornament. This is 
a dazzling whiteness. Tl|^ pavement is perhaps the oldest mosque in the city, 
covered with tracings of praycr-carpetsl The Government Offices are 2 m, 
tnimAar, or pulpit, is of marble. to the S. E. of the cantonment, and 
Tite Fan Ghi^ki or water-mill is in or near the Arkilla or citadel built 
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by Aurangzib. This spot not long ago 
was oiitirely coverod with cactus and 
junglci the hannt of hyenas and other 
wila animals. It was, however, the 
site of gentlemen’s houses in the reign 
of Aiirangzib, when Aurangabad was 
the capital of the Deccan. Sir Salar 
Jang ordered the site to be cleared, 
and when this was done, numerous 
reservoirs, fountains, and other works of 
interest wore discovered. These have 
been repaired, and the wilderness has 
literally been changed into a blooming 
garden. On the high ground looking 

down upon the Kevenue Settlement 

Officer*s Rooms, and on those of the 
Municipality, is a fine hall, and in front 
of it is a beautiful tank of most pel- 
lucid water. Behind the hall is a 
well -arranged garden, and in rear 
of that again is the BaraMariy or 
Government Hotmy with a fine foimtaiu 
in front. The facade of the Barahdari 
is ornamented with lace-like pattenis 
in white chunam. Only one arcliway of 
Aurangzib’s citadel remains, but here 
53 great princes, like the Maharajahs 
of Jeypore and Jodhpur, attended the 
court of tlie Emperor with thousands 
of armed retainers, and Aurangabad 
was then the Delhi of the South. As 
soon as Aurangzib died the princes 
departed, and Aurangabad sank at 
once into comparative insignificance. 
Tlie Jumma Musjid is on the right 
of the road, amid a grove of some of 
the finest trees in India. One 
imnieuso Ficus indica stands close ou 
the road and shades some 300 ft. of 
it. The Mosque is low and so are the 
minarets. But the facade is rendered 
.striking by an ornamental band of 
carving 2 ft. broad along tho whole 
front. Over tho central niche are the 
Kalimah and inscriptions in Tughra 
writing as in Malik Ambar’s Mosque. 
This mosque is wonderfully vrell kept, 
and there is, what is not seen anywhere 
else, a net covering the entire fa 9 ade, 
so that no birds or other creatures can 
enter. Malik Ambar built lialf this 
mosque, and Aurangzib the other half. 

The Caves of Auremgahad are beyoiuV 
the N. outskirts of the city near Kabi’a 
Durrani’s mausoleum, from which it is 


necessary to ride or walk to the foot of the 
hills, which are here about 500 ft. high. 
The ground at the base of the hill is 
very rough, and intersected with deep 
ravines. The visitor will have to climb 
over a very rough and slippery rock 
about 250 ft. up to the caves. He will 
then see the mausoleum of Rabi’a 
m. to the S.E. Steps lead to the 
entrance of L On the left 

of the door is Buddha in the teaching 
attitude, that is, holding the little 
finger of the left hand between the 
thumb and forefinger of the right. 

A Gandham^is tiying nearly over 

Buddha’s head. On the left is fhc 
Padma Pani, “lotus holder,” an attend- 
ant. The other attendant on the right 
is Vajara Pani, “lightning holder.” 
Above the side door on the left arc 
three Buddhas, two of wdiich are cross- 
legged, and the third is in the teaching 
attitude with the usual attendants. On 
the right of the main entrance are 
Buddha and three figures similar to 
those on the left, A large figure of 
Buddha, of black stone, 6 ft. high, sits 
facing the entrance to the shrine. A 
circle in relief on tho wall represents a 
halo round his head. Padma and Va- 
jara are one on either side as usual, 
with Gandharvas over tlicir heads. 
This cave has been whitew'ashed, and 
the white patch on the side of the hill 
can bo seen from a mile off in the plain 
below. There is an ornament like 
prongs round the archway. 

Cave No. ^ is a Chaitya Hall with a 
semicircular roof with stone ribs, like 
the Vishwa Karma Cave at Ellora, and 
a triforium. It consists of a nave 15 
ft. long on either side, besides a bow or 
curve 17 ft. long. Near the end of the 
nave there is a dagoba with a “Tee” 
veiy perfect. Tho ribs of the roof are 
13 ft. above the cupola of the dagoba. 
Cave No. 3 is & vihara. Tho outer 
verandah is ruined. The centre hall 
is portioned off as usual by twelve 
illars, with plain bases, shafts, and 
rackets. There is the usual vestibule 
and sanctuary. The central Buddha 
is 9 ft. 6 in^high. On either side arc 
seven worshipping figures. Cave No. 
^ is a small vinara, Buddha is seated 
on a Singhasan in the teaching attitude. 
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All round on the wall are smaller 
Buddhas. The sanctuary is 8 ft. 4 in. 
square. The Vajara Pani has a da- 

S )ba in his crest, and two fipii-es of 
ucldha. The Nagas, known hy their 
snake -heads, stand at the sides of the 
two attendants. A good example of 
the dagoba crest or Tec is in the 
corridor to your right as you enter, after 
passing the first division, about the 
middle in point of height. Cave No. 6 
is higher up iii the^ face of the cliiF, and 
is not worth the trouble of a visit. 
These caves arc, as is generally the case, 
in the centre of a semicircular ridge, as 
afMCllora. At the distance of 300 yds. 
from the foot of the liill on the descent 
is reached a beautiful cluster of trees, 
of which the principal are two im- 
mense specimens of the Indian fig tree. 

There are many other places of interest 
to be seen in the hills around. The 
journey to Daukvtahad from Auranya- 
bad, 8 m., can be done in one hour in a 
tonga with two good horses. 3 m. from 
Aurangabad is tlie village of Mitmitha^ 
where a change of horses is often jdaccd. 

It will be necessary to arrange before- 
hand for a relay of horses at J3aulata- 
bad to got on to Roza {the tomh\ 7 ni. , 
the same day. Near Daulatabad a 
ghat or steep hill is passed, which tries 
the horses very much, and sometimes it 
is necessary to have coolies, or labourers, 
to assist them. Permission must be 
obtained from the British station staff- 
officer to see the fort of Daulatabad. 

Daulatabad (Deogm) a 13th cent, 
fortress, 8 m. from Aurangabad, is 
built on a huge isolated conical rock of 
granite about 500 ft. high, with a per- 
pendicular scarp of from 80 to 120 fc. all 
round the base. At the base is a strag- 
gling patch of houses and huts, which 
is all tliat remains of the native town. 
It is defended by a loop-holed wall 
with bastions which on the E. side joins 
the scarp of the fort. At the bottom 
of the scarp is a ditch, before reaching 
which four linos of wall, including the 
outside wall of the town, must be 
passed. The fosse cai^ bo crossed 
only in one place by a stone causeway,' 
*^80 nawow that only two men can obtain 
a footing on it abreast, and commanded 


on the side near the fort by a battle- 
mented outwork. The only means of 
ascending the rock is through a narrow 
passage hewn in the solid stone, and 
leading to a large vault in tho interior. 

From this a ramp or gallery, gradually 
sloping upwards, and also excavated 
in the solid rock, winds round in the 
interior. The first part of the ascent 
is easy ; towards the end it is difficult. 
The height of the passage averages 
from 10 to 12 ft, with an equal breadth, 
but it is so (lark that torches are requi- 
site. The entrance is on the E. side, 
past 2 gates armed with very formidable 
spikes of iron to resist elephants ; at 
the third gate there are 3 Hindu pillars 
and 3 ]>ilasters on cither side. Facing 
this third gate is a bastion 56 ft. high. 
It has a balcony or gallery with Hindu 
curved supports, and is called the 
Nakar Khaiia, or music gallery. It 
has a small window on which are 
carved in alto-relievo two leopards like 
those ill the royal shield of England. 
The fourth archway faces to the E,, 
.and beyond it on the right is an ohl 
Hindu temple, with a broken lamp 
tower 13 ft. high. On the left of the 
road is a small chattri, or pavilion, 
w^liicli is the dar^h of the Pir-i-Kadiis. 
Passing along tn(^ .side of a tank, and 
turning to the 1., there is an entrance 
to a mosque which was first a Jain 
temple and then a place of worship 
of Kali. Prayers are said hero in 
Ramazan, and at the Bakri ’Id, other- 
wise it is not used. On the rt. of 
the ctmtral dome, looking W., in a 
niclie, is a stone covered with a San- 
sciit inscription, whitewashed over and 
placed on its side. Going out of the 
temple to the N. is a minaret said 
to have been erected by the Moliaio- 
medans in commemoration of their 
first capture of the place. It was built 
in 1435, according to a Persian inscrip- 
tion in one of the chambers in the 
foundation. From the window above 
the third gallery an admirable view is 
obtained. The fifth gateway leads to 
a platform, which goes jiartly round 
the hill, and has on the rt. a building 
called the Chini Mahal, in which 
Thanah Shah, last king of Golkonda, 
was imprisoned for thirteen ycati^. 
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Aaeend here to a bastion, on which is 
a oahnon indented in two places by 
cannon balls. It is called Eirah Shi- 
kau, leveller of forts, and is 21 ft. 10 
ill. long, and tlio musislo lias a diameter 
of 8 in. It was made by Muhammad 
Hasan the Arab. The really difficult 
and ill former times impregnable part 
of the fortress is now entered. Cross- 
ing a narrow modem stone bridge, con- 
structed to replace the movable plaiiks, 
that formerly were the only means of 
entering, the ditch that surrounds the 
citadel is now passed. To the 1. of the 
bridge and overlooking the moat are 
the extensive ruins of a Hindu palace 
with remains of some excellent carving 
in wood and atone. CoTitinuing 
ascend by a flight of steps and rock- 
cut passages at the place wlierc the 
tufa and limestone strata join, and 
oventually emerging from a tunnel, we 
reacli a platform, and look out over a 
garden with inimonse nests of hornets 
hanging from the branches of the trees. 
Passing on wo come to an opening 
covered over with an iron shutter 20 
ft. long and I in. thick, made iu ribs 
(part of it is gone), wliich in case 
of siege was heated red hot, so that 
if assailants could have penetrated so 
far, they would have encountered a fiery 
roof quite una])proachable. To provide 
ventilation for the lire a large hole has 
been tunnelled through the rock close 
by. Passing a gateway, and the shrine 
of the Fakir Sukh Sultan, we come 
to a Baralulaii, or pavilion, from wdiich 
there is a fine view. It is believed to 
have been the residence of the Hindu 
Princes of Deogiri, and was a favourite 
summer resort of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan and his son Aurangzib. The 
pavilion has a wide verandah, with a 
precipice of from 100 to 200 ft. in 
fi-ont, and a view to Aurangabad on 
the E- and to Koza on the N. In tiie 
direction of Aurangabad is the small 
isolated hill of Cliaman Tekri, upon 
which are the ruins of Hindu temples 
of great antiquity. 100 steps more 
must be dimbed to reach the Citadel 
itself, on a platform 100 ft. x 120 ft. 
At the W. corner is a one-gun battery,® 
60 ft. X 30 ft. The gun is 19 ft, 6 in. 
long, with a bore m 7 in. On one 


bastion is a large gan» on which is a 
Quzerati inscription, saying that the 
funds for its construction were provided 
by certain Bauias, and also a Persian 
inscription^ naming the gun Creator of 
Storms.” Tavernier says that the gnh 
on the highest platform was raised to its 
place under the directions of a £ur<mean 
artilleryman in the service of the Great 
Mogul, wJio had been repeatedly refused 
leave to rotiirn to his native land, but 
was promised it could mount 

the gun on this spo^^timulated by the 
promise, he. at last succeeded. 

In the year 1293 'Alau-din, after- 
wards Emperor of Delhi, took the oity 
of Deogiri (Daulatabad). The citadel 
still held out. He raised the siege on 
receiving an almost incredible ransom, 
15,000 lbs. of pure gold, 175 lbs. of 
pearls, 50 lbs. of diamonds, and 25,000 
lbs. of silver. In 1338 a.d. Muhammad 
Shah Tughlak attempted to establish 
his capital in the iJeccan, removed 
the inhabitants of Delhi to Deogiri, 
strengthened the fortifications, and 
changed the name to Daulatabad. His 
plans, however, were finally baffied. 

The road (7 m.) to Roza and the 
caves of Ellora is up the steep hill called 
Pipal Ghat. It was paved by one of 
AuraUgzib’s courtiers, as recorded on 
two pillars about half-way up the hill, 
where there are fine view's. 

Roza (j)ronouiiced JRaiiza) or Khul- 
dabad, ak a walled town, 2000 ft. above 
the sea (2218 inhab.) It is 2 m. from 
the caves of Ellora and 14 m. N.W of 
Aurangabad. Tongas or light carts can 
be taken up or down the ghats. An 
annual Fair is held hero on 7t^ Feb., 
at which thousands of people assemble. 

Roza possesses a pleasant and tem- 
perate climate, and is largely used as a 
sanitarium during the summer months. 
It is the Kerhella (a holy shrine) of 
the Deccan Mussulmans, and is cele- 
brated as the burial-place of many 
distinguished Mohammedans, amongst 
whom are the Emperor Aurangzib and 
his second sou, Azim Shah ; Asaf Jah, 
the founder of the Haidarabad dynasty ; 
Nasir Jun^, liis second son ; Malik 
Ambar, the powerful minister of the last 
ofthoNizamShahi kings; ThanahShah, 
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the exiled and imprisoned king of Gol- 
konda ; and a host of minor celebrities. 

Roza once contained a considerable 
population, but the place is now in 
great part deserted. It is surrounded by 
a high stone wall (built by Aurangzib) 
with battlements and loopholes. Old 
and niinous mosques and tombs abound 
in every direction on each side of the 
road. 

Midway between the N. and S. gates 
of the city is the ^^usoleum of Aur- 
angzib. An asccHlrof 30 yds. leads to 
the domed porch and gateway, erected 
about 1760 by a celebrated dancing girl 
of Aurangabad : within it is a large 
quadrangle. Some of the surrounding 
buildings are used as rest-houses for 
travellers, and one as a school. In the 
centre of the S. side is an exquisite little 
Nakar Khan a, or music hall, from the 
galleries of which music is pl.ayed when 
festivals or fairs are celebrated. The 
W. side is occupied by a large mosqiio, 
the roof of which is supported on scal- 
loped arches. Facing the N. cud of 
the mo^ue is a small open gateway 
leading into an inner courtyard, in the 
S,E. angle of which is the door of 
Aurangzib’s tomb itself. Above the 
door is a semicircular screen of carved 
wood. The grave, which is uncovered, 
lies in the riiiddle of a stone platrorni 
raised about half a foot from the Hoor. 
It is overshadowed by the branches of 
a tree (13ukuli) which hears sweet- 
smclling flowers, otherwise it is quite 
open to sun and rain, as it should he, 
according to orthodox Mohammedan 
ideas. This emperor, who was a man 
of austere piety, is said before his death 
to have desired that his sepulchre 
should be poor and unpretentious, in 
accordance with the tenets of the 
Koran. The tomb is plain almost to 
meanness, - from which it is only 
redeemed by the beauty of the delicate 
marble screen, 6 ft, high, which encloses 
the lower portion on the W. side. It 
is a remarkable circumstance that he, 
who had erected such a magnificent 
mausoleum over his wife Rabi’a Durani 
at Aurangabad, should have desired 
such a lowly sepulchre hin&clf ; but it 
US' generally believed that his son, Azim 
SnAhi who was near him at the time of 


his death, and his courtiers, religiously 
obeyed his wish in intoning his remains 
in this manner, and in a place sanctified 
by the tomb of a celebrated Moham- 
medan saint. He is said to have 
desired in his will that his funeral 
expenses should ho defrayed from the 
proceeds of caps which ho had (][uilted 
and sold, and this amount did not 
exceed 10s. ; while the proceeds of the 
sale of his copies of the Koran, 805 rs., 
were distributed to the poor.” 

Fifteen or twenty paces to the E. of 
Aurangzib’s tomb is a small (j^uadrau- 
giilar enclosure of marble, within vrhioh 
are tlirec graves, the one on the right 
being that of tlio daughter of the 
Moliammedan saint buried close by ; 
the next that of Azim Shah, Aurang- 
zib’s second son, attached to which is 
a small marble headstone carved with 
floral devices ; and the one beyond is 
the grave of Azim Shakes wife. The 
whole is suiToundcd by a plain screen 
of white marble. Midway between 
these tombs and that of Aurangzib is 
the Mausoleum of Saiyad Zainu-din^ 
oil tlio E. side of which arc inscribed a 
number of verses from the Koran, and 
the date of the Saiyad’s death, 1370 a.d. 
This tomb, however, was erected many 
years after that period by one of his 
disciples. 'I'lie doors of the shrine 
are inlaid with silver jdates of some 
thickness ; the steps below it are em- 
boli islied Avith a number of curiously cut 
and })olishod stones, said to have been 
brought here from time to time by 
fakirs and other religious devotees of 
the shrine. A little distance to the 
rear of this tomb is a small room built 
in an angle of the courtyard wall, which 
is said to contain the robe of the 
Prophet Mohammed. It is carefully 
preserved under lock and key, and is 
only exhibited to the gaze of the 
faithful once a year, the 12th Rabiu-l- 
Aw^al (March). 

Opposite the tombs of Aurangzib 
and his sou is that of Asaf Jah, the 
flrst of the Nizams of Haidarabad. 
The entrance is through a large q^uad- 
rangle, having open-n‘onted buildings 
'Vm all sides, and a Nakar Khana, or 
music hall, at the E. end. The W. 
end is used as a school for instruction 
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in 4I16 Koran. A door at this «nd 
gives access to an inner couityard in 
which ai'e a number of graves. Facing 
the entrance are the shrines of Asaf 
Jah and one of his consorts, surrounded 
by a lattice screen of red sandstone, 
and that of Saiyad Hazrat Burhanu- 
din, a saint of great renown amongst 

Mohammedans, who died at Koza, 
1344. The Saiyad is said to have 
left Upper India with 1400 disciples 
a few years before the first invasion 
of the Deccan by *Alau-din, 1294, 
for the purpose of propagating the 
tenets of his faith amongst the Hindus 
of this portion of India. Deposited 
within the shrine are some hairs of the 
Prophet’s beard, which are said to in- 
crease yearly in nuinbcr. The shrine, 
however, boasts of a still more remark- 
able treasure, which is described by the 
attendants as follows : ‘‘For some years 
after its erection, the disciples of the 
Saiyad were without moans to keep it 
in ]*opair, or to provide themselves with 
the necessaries of life. Supplication 
to the deceased saint, however, pro- 
duced the following remarkable pheno- 
menon. During the night small trees 
of silver giw up through the pavement 
on the S. side of the shrine, and were 
regularly removed every morning by 
the attendants. They were hrokeii up 
and sold in the bazaars, and with the 
proceeds thus realised the SaiyaJ’s dis- 
ciples were enabled to maintain the 
shrine and theinsclves. This remark- 
able production of silver is said to have 
continued for a number of years, until 
a small jagir was allotted to the shrine, 
since which time the pavement has 
only yielded small buds of the precious 
rnotal, which appear 011 the surface at 
night and recede during the day.’* In 
])roof of these assertions the visitor is 
shown a number of small lumps of 
silver on the surface of the pavement. 
The shrine doors are covered with plates 
of white and yellow metal wrought into 
designs of trees and flowers. 

Small game is plentiful in this iieigh- 
bourliood. 

24 m. from Roza is the native village 
of Kunhur, in the fertile valley of the* 
SinnA .20 m. farther is Chalisgaon, 
on the G. I. P. Ely. 


The Caves of EUora. 

Ellora(A77<m(>7' Veriil), a vlllagein 
the N izain’s Dominions. Distan t N, \V. 
from Aurangabad 14 m., from Daulata- 
bad 7 m. Pop, 742. The village is 
partly walled, and contains a Moham- 
medan shiiiie famed tlirouglioat tlio 

Deccan for its marvellous healing 
powers. Ell ora is famous for its highly 
remarkable series of rock -caves and 
temples, situated i||||a crescent -shaped 
hill or plateau. W6y are first men- 
tioned by Mahsudi, the Arabic geo- 
grapher of the 10th cent., but merely 
as a celebrated place of pilgrima|;e. 
They were visited in 1306 by Alau Din 
or his generals, when, as Dow (History 
of HMostan) relates, the capture oc- 
curred of a Hindu princess of Guzerat, 
who was here in concealment from the 
Mohammedans, but was afterwards 
carried to Delhi and married to the 
em])eror*B son. 

Contrasting the caves of EUora 
and Ajnnta, Mr. Fergusson wu'itcs : 
“ Architecturally the EUora caves 
differ from those of Ajantn, in con- 
sequence of their being excavated in 
the sloping sides of a hill, and not 
in a nearly perpendicular cliff. From 
this formatioji of the ground almost all 
the caves at EUora have courtyards in 
front of them. Frequently also an 
outer wall of rock, with an entrance 
through it, left standing, so that v the 
caves are not generally seen from the 
outside at all, and a person might pass 
along their front without being aware 
of tlieir existence, unless warned of the 
fact.” Tlie caves extend along the face 
of the hill for 1 J m. They are divided 
into three distinct series, the Buddhist, 
the ]5rahmanical, and the Jain, and are 
arranged almost chronologically. 

“The caves," writes Mr. ]iUrges.s, 
“arc e.xcavated in the face of a hill, or 
rather the scarp of a large plateau, and 
run nearly N. and S. for about m., 
the scarp at each end of this interval 
throwing out a horn towards the W. 

I It is where the scarp at the S. end 
j begins to turn to the W. that the 
earliest ca^s — a group of Buddhistic 
I ones — are situated, and in the N. horn 
I 4b the Indra Sabha or Jain group, at 
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tlio other extroDiity of the series. The I 
ascent of tiie ghat passes np the S. side | 
of Kallas, the third of the Brahmanical 
group, and over the roof of the Das 
Avatar, the second of thom. Sixteen 
caves lie to the S. of Kailas, and nearly 
as many to the N., but the latter are 
soatteml over a greater distance. 

“Most of the caves have got dis- 


are 5 at the extreme N. ThereiiaTe 
also some cells and a colossal Jain imia^ 
on the N. side of the Bame spur in 
which is the India Sabha.” Amongst 
the Buddhist, the most important are 
the Dherwara, the oldest ; the Vish- 
walcarma, or Carpenter’s Cave, a 
Chaitya with a ribbed roof, a parallelo- 
gram about 85 ft. long ; the Do Tal (2 



The Dherwara. 



The Kailas. 


tinguishiiig names from the Brahmans; 
but it may be quite as convenient, for 
the sake of reference, to number them 
from S. to N., beginning with the 
Buddhistic caves, of which there are 
12, and passing through the Brah- 
inanical aeries, of which 17 are below 
the brow of the scarp, And a large 
^number ofamaller joncs above, and ciid- 
Jain caves, of which thoee 


stories); and Tin Tal (3 stories). 
The Das Avatar is the oldest of the 
Brahmanical series. The gi’cat hall is 
143 ft. long, and is supported by 46 
pillars. 

The most splendid of the whole scries 
is tliG Kailas, a perfect Dravidian 
ttemple, complete in all its parts, char- 
acterised by Fergusson as one of llie 
most wonderful and interesting mouu- 
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meBts of architeolutjEil art in India. 

** It is not a mere interior ohaniber cut 
in the rock/’ continues Mr. Fergusson, 

** but is a model of a complete temple 
such as miglit have been erected on the 
plain. In other words, the rock has 
been cut away externally as well as 
internally." This temple is said to 
have been excavated about the 8th cent, 
by Rajah Edu of Ellichpur — by whom 
the town of Ellora was founded — as a 
thank-oflering for a cure effected by the 
waters of a spring near the place. 
Dedicated to Shiva, it is surrounded 
with figures also of Vishnu and the 
whole Puranic pantheon. The interior, 
and parts at least, of the exterior have 
been painted. Unlike any of the pre- 
ceding cave-templcs, Kailas is a gi'eat 
monolithic temple, isolated from sur- 
rounding rock, and profusely carved out- 
side as well as in. It stands in a great 
court averaging 164 ft. wide by 276 ft. 
long at the level of the base, entirely cut 
out of the solid rock, .and with a scarp 
107 ft. high at the back. In front of 
this court a curtain has been left, carved 
on the outside with the monstrous forms 
of Shiva and V ishii u an d their congeners, 
and with rooms inside it. It is pierced 
in the centre by an eiitrauco passage 
with rooms on each side. Passing this, 
the visitor is met by a largo sculpture 
of Laksliini over the lotuses, with her 
attendant elephants. As wo enter, to 
riglit and left is the front portion of 
the court, >vhich is a few feet lower 
than the rest, and at the N. and S. ends 
of which stand Uvo gigantic elephants, 
— that on tlie S. much mutilated. Turn- 
ing again to the E. and ascending a few 
steps, v?c enter the gieat hall of the 
temple. In front of it, and connected 
by a bridge, is a mandapam for the Nandi 
Bull, and on each side of this mandapam 
stands a pillar, 45 ft. high. On the N. 
side of the court is a series of excava- 
tions in two tiers with finely sculptured 
pillars. Another magnificent Brahmani- 
cal cave temple is that of Dumar Lena, 
measuring 160 ft. each w^ay. “One of 
the finest Hindu excavations existing." 

From here a footpath leads to 
(1 m.) the fine series of Jain caves, th^ 
Jagannath, and Indra Sabhas, at the 
N. end. 


ROUTE 3 

Bhusawal via Naopuu to Calcutta 

(G.LP. and Beiigal-Nagpur Rlys.) 

Tills line is open for through traMo, but 
not at rapid rates. No time would be saved 
by going this way to Calcutta. All mail 
trains and the quickest scivice are vUt Allaha- 
bad (Rte. 1). 

Passengers are warned to take lunch-baskets 
and provisions with them, as the refreshment 
arraiigeiiiGuts are not ogpipleto, and the trains 
do not stop at stations Sufficiently long time 
for meals, nor at convenient hours. 

The opening of the Bengal -Nagpur 
Line in March 1891 marked the cam- 

pletion of one of the greatest railway 

enterprises in India for many years 
past. By this line a new route from 
Bombay to Calcutta (1278 m., or about 
125 in. shorter than any other) is 
opened up. It is not probable that 
this line will be much used for pas* 
seiiger traffic, but it taps an immense 
territory of the Central Provinces which 
has hitherto been inaccessible to ex- 
ternal trade, and provides an outlet for 
the great wlioat and secd-produoing 
district of Vhattisgarh, '-the granary 
of India." The scenery in parts of the 
line, notably at Dare Kasm, Dongar- 
gwrh^ and Saranda, is very fine. 

The route from Bombay to 

276 m. BhuBawal June. (R.) is de- 
scribed in Rte. 1. 

Soon after leaving Bhusawal the 
traveller enters the Province of Berar 
(pop. 2,896,670), which continues 
almost all the way to Nagpur.^' It 
belongs to H.ll. the Nizam, but was 
assigned to the British by a treaty, in 
1858, for the support of the Haidarabad 
Contingent force. This treaty was 
remodelled in December 1860, by 
which, for the Nizam’s services in the 
Mutiny of 1857, his debt of 50 lakhs 
w^as cancelled, the distiicts of Dharasco 
and the Raichur Doab were restored, 
and the confiscated territory of Shola- 
piir was ceded to him. 

The traveller cannot fail to be struck 
with the fertility of this Province, 
which is oDo of the richest and most 
extensive cotton-fields in India. Tlio 
soil is black loam overlying basalt. 
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The Tdinfall is regular and abundant, 
and at harvest-time the whole surface 
is one immense waving sheet of croj^a. 
The districts into which Berar is 
divided are Akola, Amraoti, Elichpiir, 
Buldana, Wun, and Basim. 

333 m. Jalamb juiic. sta. 

[Br.- 8 m. S. to KImmgaon sta., where 

there is an important cotton-mart.] 

340 m. Sheagaon sta. (R.), D.B. 

363 m. Akola sta. is the licad- 
uarters station of the West Berar 
istrict of tliat name. 

[A road from Akola runs S. 72 m. to 
the important town and military station 
of Ilintjoli. About 30 m. from Akola 
is the town of Mekar, and 15 m. S. of 
Mekar is a celebrated soda lake called 
Lonar, formed in the crater of an extinct 
volcano. The salt is used for washing 
and dyeing purposes, and ia exported 
in considerable quantities. Tlie area 
of the Akola district is 2659 s(p m., 
I)op. 592,800.] 

413 m. Badnera jiiiic. sta. (R.), D.B. 

[Br. 6 m. N. to Amraoti sta. i (R,), 
D.B, Both places have cotton-marts, 
and there are cotton-gins and ware- 
houses. Amraoti is the headquarters 
of the district of that name, and lias 
the usual ])ublic offices attached to a 
civil station. ] 

472 m. Wardha June. sta. (R.), D.B. 
The. chief toAvn of the most westerly 
dlsfnct of the Central Provinces. The 
place is quite modern, dating only from 
1866, has the usual public offices of 
a civil station, and is a considerable 
cottou-mavt. 

[Br. S. to the Wavora coal-fields. 

21 in. Hinganghat sta., D.B,, a very 
important cotton -market, and older 
than most of the others described. 

45 m. Warora terminus sta., a 
town in the Chcanda district of the 
Central Provinces, and a considerable 
cotton -mart. Close to Warora are 
mines of fairly good coal ; 3000 tons a 
month have been suppli^ to the rail- 


way, the yearly out-turn has been 
about 100,000 tons. 

30 m. S.E. of Warora is Ch&nda, 
D.B., reached by a good road. This 
place is the headquarters of the Chanda 
district. Too far off the main lines of 
communication to bo visited by hurried 

travellers, it is yet a mosfattractivo 

spot. The town is surrounded by a 
continuous w^all of cut stone 54 m. in 
circuit. Inside the w-alls are detached 
villages and cultivated fields. The 
foliage is beautiful and there ore ex- 
tensive forest -preserves near. The 
tombs of the (Jond kings, and the 
tcnqdcs of Achaleswar, Maha Kali, and 
Murlidliar, arc all worth a visit. At 
Lalpct^ in the town, a large space is 
covered with monolith figures of gigan- 
tic size w'hich appear to liavc been pre- 
pared for some great temple never 
erected. Cuuningham, in reviewing 
the travels of Hiouen Tlisang in South- 
ern India in the 7th century, con- 
siders that Chanda lias a strong claim 
to be consiilered the capital of the 
kingdom of Maha-Kosala. Hero a 
traveller ivould see the Gonds, a people 
differing from the surrounding popula- 
tion ill religion, language, and race.] 

520 in . Nagpur, D. B. , is the capital 
of tlic Central Provinces, whicli liav(3 an 
area of 1 12,912 Svp m. (pop. 10,761,630). 
The district of Nagpur itself has an 
area of 3786 sq. in. Among the iii- 
liabi+ants arc upwards of 2,000,000 of 
aborigines called Kols ; and of these the 
hill-tribes have black skins, flat noses, 
and thick lips. A cloth round the waist 
is tlieir chief gannent. The religious 
Ijolief varies from village to villago. 
Nearly all worship the cholera and the 
small-pox, and there arc traces of serpent 
worship. 

The ancient history of the Province 
is very obscure. In the 5th century 
A.i). a race of foreigners, Yamnm^ 
nilcd from the Satpura plateau, and 
between the 10th and 13 th centuries, 
Rajputs of the Lunar Race governed 
the country round Jubbulpore, and the 
‘'Pramars of Malwa ruled territory 
S. of the Satpuras. The Chanda 
dynasty of Gonds reigned probably. 
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as early as the 10th or 11th cen- 
tury, and the Haihais of Ohattls- 
garh were of ancient date. In 1398 
A.n. there were princes reigning at 
Kherla, on the Satpura plateau, and 
l^erishtah says ** they possessed all the 
hills of Gondwana.’* In 1467 they 
were conquered by the Bahmani 

kings. Tho nGiit) coutiuj the Gouds 

again rose to power, but in 1741 the 
Maratba Bhonslas invaded the country. 

In 1818 the English annexed the 
Saiigar and Nerbudda territories, and 
in 1853 the rest of tho Central 
Provinces. 

Nagpur, situated on the small stream 
called the Nag (pop. 117,900), is the 
headquarters of tho administration of 
the Central Provinces. The munici- 
pality includes, besides the city, the 
suburb and the Euro])can station of 
Sltahaldi. In the centre stands Sita- 
baldi Hill, crowned with the fort of the 
same name, which commands a line 
view. Below' to the N. and W. is the 
prettily wooded civil station of Nagpur. 
Beyond to the N. are the military lines 
and bazaars, and beyond these the 
suburb of Takli, once the headquarters 
of the Nagpur Irregular force. There 
is a fine new Residency on Takli Hill, 
but the Chief Commissioner re.si(les 
chiefly at Pachmari on the Satpuras. 
Close under the S. side of the hill is the 
native suburb of Sitabaldi, Below the 
glacis is tho railway station ; beyond is 
tho Jiimma Talao, a large tank ; and 
more to the E. is the city, hidden in 
foliage. Three great roads load from the 
European station to the city, one on 
the N. and one on the S. hank of the 
tank ; tho third, which is the most N. ! 
of all, crosses the railway by a bridge I 
to the N. of tho station. Bosidoa the 
Jnmrna Talao, there are tw'o other line 
tanks, the Ambajhari and Telingkheii, 
in the neighbourhood. The chief 
gardens are tho Maharaj Bagh, in 
Sitabaldi, tho Tulsi Bagh, inside the 
city, and the Paldi, Shakardara, Sona- 
gaon, and Telingkheri in the suburbs. 

The traveller will remember that 
Nagpur is famous for its delicious 
oranges, large numbers of which are^ 
exported during the hrst three months 
of the year. His first visit may be to the 1 


Sitabaldi Hilh Here, on the ^6th and 
27th of November 1817, tho Maratha 
troops of the Bhonsla Rajah, Apa Sahib, 
attacked the Resident, Mr., aneswards 
Sir K. Jenkins, and the few troops he 
had been able to assemble. Alter a 
desperate engagement, during which 
the Marathi at one time got possession 
of one of tho two onimences of the 
Sitabaldi Hill, the English w'ere at 
length victorious. The Resident was 
then joined by fresh troops, and de- 
manded the sur render of the Rajah and 
the disbandment of his army. This 
latter point w'as only obtained after a 
second battle, in which the MaraAhl 
were completely routed. 

Apa Sahib escaped and died in exile. 
A child was raisea to the throne under 
the title of Raghoji III., and on his 
death, in 1853, the country was annexed 
by tho British. On the 13th of June. 
1857 the native cavalry conspired with 
tho Mohammedans of the city to rise 
against the British, but tho infantry 
continued loyal, and arrested tho native 
officers sent to them by the cavalry. 

The Bhonsla Palace^ built of black 
basalt and richly ornamented with 
wood carving, was burnt down in 1864, 
only the Nakar Khana, or music hall, 
remains. 

Tlieiice the traveller may proceed to 
the Tombs of the Bhoiisla liajdhs^ in 
the Shukrawari quarter, to the S. of 
the city. The markets are in tho 
Gurganj Square and Gachi Pagar, and 
take place once a week in each. In 
tho city are also the Small Cause Court 
and tho Magistrate’s Court. The Cen- 
tral Jail is an important institution. 

Tho old Residency^ where the Chief 
Commissioner formerly resided, and 
the Secretariat, are at Sitabaldi. There 
is a small detachment from tho English 
regiment at Kamptee garrisoning the 
fort, and there arc also the head- 
quarters and wing of a N. I. regiment. 

The city and civil station are well 
supplied with water from the Ambajhari 
reservoir, and the station roads are lined 
with beautiful trees. There is a hand- 
some English church, and a largo 
Roman Camolic (Cathedral and school, 
and an important branch of the Missions 
of the Free Church of Scotland. 
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Tho Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
terminates at Nagpur, and from this 
point E. towards Calcutta the line 
belongs to tho Bcngal-Nagpur Railway, 
which joins the East InditiJi Railw ay at 
621 m. Asensole. The total distance 
from Nagpur to Calcutta is 759 m. 
As new railways are necessarily subject 
to intcrru])tioTi, the traveller should 
make sure before leaving Nagpur that 
the line is open throughout. 

9 m. Kamptee, D.B. A largo towui 
and iiiilitary cantonment on the right 
bank of tho Kanhan river, which is 
sponned by a handsome stone bridge that 
cost £90, 000. Close to it is the railway 
bridge, a iiiic iron structure that cost 
£100,000. Pop. 51,000. Kaniptec dates 
only from the establishment of the 
militaiy station in 1821, and for about 
fifty years it W'as governed entirely by 
the military authorities. The neigh- 
bouring city of Nagpur during the 
greater part of this time was the capital 
of the state, and the residence of a 
native court. No more striking evi- 
dence eould bo adduced of the just and 
moderate tone of tho army administra- 
tion than the rapid grow^th of this place. 
The roads are broad and well laid out. 
The English church was built in 
1833, and there is a highly useful 
Roman Catholic establishment of the 
order of St. Francis de Sales with a 
church and convent, where good educa- 
tion is given to a class of children wdio 
would otherwise be neglected. There 
aro 5 mosques and 70 Hindu tem])les. 

39 m. Bhandara Road sta., D.B., is 
about O^m. from tho toivii, which is close 
to the W aingaiiga ri v er . 1 1 is the head- 
quarters of a district of the same name, 
and contains the usual public oilices, 
sohoola, and institutions. Pop. 11,000. 
Between Bhandara and Nagpur few of 
tho richer natives ever mount a horse, 
they ride astride on the pole of a very 
light two- wheeled ox-cart called a ringL 
The oxen for these carts are a special 
breed, very small and active, ana cap- 
able of sustaining a trot equal to the 
paOe of ail ordinary carria^ horse. 

95 m. sta. (R.) 


From 104 m. Salekasa sta. to 

127 m. Dongargaxh sta. (R.), the line 
passes through hills and heavy bamboo 
jungles, and through a pass with a 
tunnel at the summit. The jungle 
near this tunnel is famous for gener- 
ally having a mim-eating tiger in it. 
During the construction of the railway 
a large number of natives were killed 
here, and victims have more recently 
been carried off. Large game of all 
sorts abounds. Dongargarh is a largo 
engine-changing station, with a con- 
siderable European population con- 
nected with the railw'ay. The ruins of 
a fort are on the N.E. face of a detached 
hill, some 4 m. in circuit. Inside the 
fortified space tliore are tanks for water 
supply, but no buildings. 

188 in. Raipur sta. The chief town 
of a district of the same name, tho 
residence of the commissioner of Chattis- 
(farh^ and a small military cantonment. 
The usual oilices will ho found. The 
old town was to the S. and W. of the 
present one, which was laid out by 
Colonel Aguew in 1830. Tho pop. is 
25,000. The town is suiTomidod by 
tanks and groves of trees, which form 
its attraction. The Fort was built by 
Rajah Hhuraneswar Sing in 1460, and 
in its time wiis a very strong w'ork. 
Its outer wall is nearly 1 m. in cir- 
cumference. Large quantities of stone 
were used in its construction, though 
110 quarri^ exist in the neigh bourliood. 
Tho jJurhd Tank^ on the S., the same 
age as the Fort, covered nearly 1 sq. m. 
lu later improvements it lias been 
reduced in extent. The public gardens 
are on its E. shore. The Mcdiaraj 
Tank was constructed by a revouuo 
farmer in the times of the Marathais, 
and close to it is the tem])lc of Ram- 
chaudra, built in 1775 by Bhimbaji 
Bhousla. There are several other reser- 
voirs in the suburbs ; and in the centre 
of the town is tho Kankali tank^ con- 
structed of stone throughout, at the 
close of the 17th century. 

» 256 m. Bilaapnr June. sta. (R^ 

[Br. N.W. through a mountainous 
district and the coal-fields of Umt/rm 
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to 198 m. Eatlit Juno, on tho £. 1. Rly. 
(Itte. 1).] 

ThU plftoo is also a large engine- 
changing centre ; the raihvay canton- 
ment is near the railway station, about 

m. from the town. Bilaspur itself 
has little to attract the visitor. It is 
the headquarters of the district, and 
lias the usual features of a civil station. 

The traveller enters the province of 
Chattlsgajrh about Amgaon, 95 m. E. 
of Nagpur, and continues in it to about 
Baigarh station, at 334 m. The people 
of this country still consider themselves 
a separate nationality, and always call 
themselves Chaitisgaris. As stated 
below, the Bajahs of Ratanpur ruled 
originally over their 36 forts, each the 
chief place of a district ; but on the 
accession of the 20th rajah, Surdevah, 
about 750 a.d., the kingdom was divided 
into two, and a separate rajah ruled in 
Kaipur. 

Kalyan Sahi, who ruled between 
1536 and 1573, went to Delhi and inatlc 
his submission to the great Akbar, and 
this prudent conduct resulted in the 
Uailiai rulers retaining their country 
until the Maratha invasion in 1740. 

The district, which is regarded as 
one of the richest corn-growing conutrios 
in the world, and is known as the 
‘‘granary ofdndia,” is in the shape of’ 
a vast amphitheatre opening to the S. 
on the plains of Kaipur, but on every 
other side surrounded by tiers of hills. 
About 15 m. E. of Bilaspur is the 
prc(;i[)itous hill of IJahlaj 26Q0 ft. high, 
alForcling a grand view. 

[12 m. N. of Bilasptir is Ratanpur, 
or Ruttuupur, the old capital of the 
formerly self-contained kingdom of 
Ch(Utiagarh, or the 36 Forts, in which 
is included the districts of Kaipur and 
Bilaspur. The town lies in a hollow 
surrounded by the Kcnda hills. It 
ceased to be the capital in 1787, but 
the crumbling arches of the old fort, 
the broken walls of the ancient palace, 
and the half-filled-up moat which sur- 
rounded the city, recall its former con- 
dition. The population is under 6000. 
The Brahmans ofRatanpur are still th^ 
leaders of their claas all over Chattis- 
garh. The town covers an area of 15 


sq. m., and contains within its limits 
a forest of mango trees, with numeroua 
tanks and temples scattered amidst 
their shade. Mixed up with temples, 
great blocks of masonry of Uniform 
shape commemorate distinguisbod satis 
\sfiUteea). The most prominent of these 
is near the old fort, whore a large build- 
ing records that there in the middle of 
the 17 th ccntuiy 20 ranis of Rajah 
Lakshman Sahi devoutly fulfilled the 
duty of self-immolation. Kota sta. on 
the Katni branch is a few miles from 
Ratanpur.] 

Before reaching 

# 

289 m. Champa sta. the Hasdu river 
is crossed. The stream cuts the coal- 
fields of Eorba, some 20 m. N. of the 
railway ; and in the jungles on its banks 
are to be found some of the few herds 
of wild ele}>hants still roaming through 
the forests of the Central Provinces. 

The line continues E. through a 
til inly- inhabited flat country to 

370 in. Belpahaxi sta., on leavii^ 
which the Ecb river, which flows S. 
into the Mahanadi river, is crossed' by 
a considerable bridge. The sccneiy at 
the crossing is very fine ; and at 

383 m. Sambalpur Road sta., a road 
leads S. to the civil and military station 
of ^Sambalpur, distant 30 m. 

[Sambalpur has at different times 
exported diamonds to a considerable 
value. They lire said to be found in the 
bod of the Malianadi up-stream from 
the town, but whether the source of 
supply is the Malianadi or the Ecb 
river is perhaps not clearly known.] 

From Sambalpur Road the railway 
takes a N.E. course, and continuing 
through a well-inhabited plain country 
to 

396 m. Bagdehi sta., it enters the 
hills, in which it continues until the 
plains of Bengal are reached. 

416 m. Garpoa sta. Hereabouts the 
forests ai'e f ery dense, and in the rainy 
season they are largely resorted to by 
wild elephants. 
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Between 427 in. Koumarkela eta, 
and 

445 in. Rourkela sta. near Kalungat 
the Brahmini river is crossed. The 
natives here earn a very fair living by 
washing the river-sands for gold. The 
view iip-streain is very grand when the 
river is in flood. 

471 m. Monarpur sta. Here the 
railway enters the Saranda forests, 
which contain some of the finest Sal 
trees {Shorea rohiista) in India. The 
line winds round hills, passing close 
under them on both sides. The sum- 
mit of the range is reached through a 
heavy cutting leading into a tunnel. 
Dining the construction of the Bcngal- 
Nagpur Railway tlirougli these forests 
and heavy jungles very great difticulty 
was experienced in procuring labour, 
as they have a very bad reimtation for 
unheal tbiness. The few inhabitants 
of these wilds arc nearly all Koh^ an 
aboriginal race. 

49.5 m. Sonua sta. is only 2 m. 
from rarahatf the principal town of 
what was formerly a separate Zemin- 
dari state of the same name. 

In 1857 Arjuu Sing the last Rajah of 
Parahat rebelled, and was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life at Benares. The 
estate of Parahat w''as confiscated, and 
is now under the inanagenicnt of 
Government. 

508 m. Ghakaxdarpur sta. Here 
the hills recede. The country is well 
cultivated. This is a considerable rail- 
way settlement and engine-changing 
station. A good road connects Chak- 
ardarjiur with Ranchi and the Chota- 
Nagpur plateau. 

Chota-Nagpur is the seat of a Mis- 
sionary Bishop of the Church of 
England, who has a liaudsome Church 
and good Scfwols and Native Mission in 
the town of Ranchi : there arc com- 
munities of Christian Kols, the resxilt 
of extensive S.P.G. missions. 

[Chaibasa, a civil station, is distant 
about 16 m. to the S. A jp-eat fair is 
, h^ld liere at Christmas-time, to which 
^ the people of the country flock in 
V thou^pus. Athletic sports, races, and 


national dances take place on the last 
day of the year, and no better oppor- 
tunity can be taken for seeing the 
people of this hitherto little-known part 
of India.] 

542 m. Chaudil sta. Before this place 
is reached, the hills again close in on 
the line. Dahna Hill, 340.7 ft. above 
sca-level, is seen 12 m. E. It is from 
the country about here that the labour- 
ers for the tea-cultivation in Assam and 
Cachar are mainly recruited. 

575 m. Purulia sta. The head- 
quarters of the Manbhum District, 
through which the traveller has been 
passing for many miles. The place 
has ncaidy 10,000 inhabitants and the 
usual ofliccs of a civil station. From 
here also a road runs to Ranchi. 

627 m. Aaensol jiinc. sta. [Br. of 
about 10 m. W. to the coal-mines (sec 
Htc. 1).] This place is oii the East 
Indian Railway, 132 in. from Calcutta. 
About, 6 m. before Aseiisol is reached 
the river Dainuda is crossed on a very 
fine bridge. Travellers arc again warned 
that the line is new, and they must 
ascertain that it is all in working order 
before they commit themselves to a 
through journey. 


ROUTE 4 

IvHANinvA TO Ajmeue (Rajputaiia 
and Malwa Metre Rly.) 

From Rombay 353 m. Khandwa June. sta. 
The traveller is here transferred to the 
metre-gauge line. 

At 38 m., Mortakka sta., D.B., the 
Herbudda river is crossed by a fine 
bridge, with a cart-road under the rails. 

41 m.'Barwaha sta. This neighbour- 
hood abounds in large game of every sort. 
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[A good bridle road of 7 in. leads to 
Unkaiji, a place quite worth visiting. 
The country is wild, w'ooded, and very 
pretty. The expedition cannot bo done 
rapidly, and is necessarily fatiguing. 
Provisions must be taken for the day. 

Uiikarji, or more properly Omkarji, 
derived from the mystic syllable Orn 
(an ejaculation used at the begiuuing 
of a prayer). The Great Temple of 
Omkar is situated in the island of 
Maiidhata in the K erbudda. It appears 
that tho island was originally called 
JSaidurya Mani Par vat, but its name 
was changed to Mandliata as a boon 
from Shiva to Rajah JVlandhatri,the 17th 
monarch of the Solar Race, who per- 
foi’mcd a great sacrifice liere to that 
deity. 

The area of the islo is about five- 
sixths of a sq. in.', and a deep ravine 
cuts it from N. to S. At the N. the 
ground slopes gently, but terminates 
at the S. and E. in precipices 500 ft. 
higli. At this point the S. bank of 
tbo Nerbiidda is equally steep, and 
between the clilfs the river is exbccd- 
iiigly deep, and full of alligators and 
large fish. Hunter says that the N. 
branch of the Nerbudda is called the 
Kaveri, and it is believed that a stream 
so called enters the Nerlnnlda 1 m. 
higher up, Hisses uiiniixcd through it, 
and again leaves it at IMandhata, thus 
making it a double junction of tw'o 
holy rivers. 

On both sides of the river the rocks 
are of a greenish hue, very boldly 
stratified. It is said tliat tlio Temple 
of Omkar and that of Ainreshwar on 
the S. bank of the riv'tr are two of the 
twelve great temples wdiich existed in 
India when Mahmud of Ghazni des- 
troyed Sornnath in 1024 A.n. During 
the wars of tho 17 th and 18th centuries, 
tho S. banks wore deserted and over- 
grown with jungle, and when the 
Peshwa desired to repair the temple it 
could not be found, so a new one w^as 
built, with a group of smaller ones. 
Afterwards part of it w'as found, and 
the late Rajan Mandhata built a temple 
over it ; but its sanctity and even its 
name have been appropriated by thsft 
which the Peshwa built. 

The Rajah Mandhata, who is hered- 


ita^ custodian of the temples, is a 
Bhilala, who claims to be 28th de- 
scendant of the Chauliaii Bharat Sing, 
who took Mandhata from Nathu Bhil 
in 1165 A.D. The old temples have 
suffered from the Mohammedans, arid 
every dome has been overturned and 
every figure mutilated. The gateways 
are fiiie^ carved. The oldest temple is 
that on the Birhhala rocks at the E. 
end, where devotees used to cast them- 
selves over the cliffs up till the year 
1824, when the custom was abandoned. 
Tho temple consists of a courtyard, 
with a verandah and colonnades sup- 
ported by massive pillars boldly caried. 
On the hill are the ruins of a very tine 
Tein))le to Siddeshvara which 

stood on a plinth 10 ft. high. Round 
the plinth was a frieze of elephants, 5 
ft. high, carved in relief w'ith remark- 
able skill, on slabs of yellow sandstone, 

but all but two of the elephants are 
mutilated. 

In front of the Temple to Oauri Som- 
nath is an immense bull carved in a fine 
green stone, and 100 yds. farther is a 
pillar 20 ft. long. On the island itself 
all tho Icmples are Shivite, but on the 
N. hank of the Nerbudda are some old 
temples to Vishnu, and a group of Jain 
temples. Where the river bifurcates 
are some rpined gateways, and a large 
building on w'hich are 24 figures of 
Vishnu, well c.arved in green stone. 
Among them is a large figure of the 
boar Avatar. On an image of Shiva, 
in the same building, is the date 1346 
A. I). Farther down the bank, in the 
Ravana ravine, is a prostrate figure 
ISi ft. long, with ten arms holding 
cliibs and skulls. On its chest is a 
scorpion, and at its right side a rat, 
and one foot rests on a prostrate human 
figure. 

Tlie bed of the ravine is covered with 
huge basalt blocks slightly carved. 
The Jain Temples stand on an eminence 
a little back from the river. The 
largest is on a ^diuth of basalt, 5 ft. 
high. The E. wall is still complete. 
On each side of the doorway is a figure 
with Shivite and Jain emblems curi- 
ously interlaixed. The hills near these 
temples, as well as the island, arc 
covered with remains of habitations. 
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& great fair is held at the end of 
October, attended by 15,000 persons. 
According to a prophecy, the fiufiliiicnt 
of which the Branmaiis at Mandbata 
anxiously expect, the saactity of the 
Ganges will soon expire and trails- 
feried to .the Nerbuuda. The scenery 
ftfound the island is beautiful.] 

58 m. Choral sta. From this point 
the ascent of the ghat commences and 
continues almost into Mhow. Tlie 
scenery is very fine. On approaching, 
71 in., Fatal Paai sta. look out on the 
1. for the waterfall of that name. 

t 

74 m. IMlhow sta. (R.), .D.B., in the 
territory of Holkar, an important mili- 
tary cantonment of Britisn ami native 
troops, headquarters of a first-class 
district commaiid, 1900 ft. above 
sea-level, pop. 27,000. Troops arc 
stationed here as provided in the Treaty 
of Mandsaiir of 1813. !Mhow has ito 
special interest for a traveller. The 
buildings and institutions arc those 
coiiiiiion to all places where troops are 
stationed. 

[From Alhow an expedition may be 
made to the ruins of the deserted city 
of Maiidii (Maiidogarli), tho ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Malwa. It 
is in the territory of the Alaliarajah of 
Dhar, and the he.st route is by tonga 
or carriage to the town of Dhar (10 in.), 
taking an introduction from the politi- 
cal agent to the Maharajah, who will 
then make aiTangcmeuts for the re- 
maining 20 in. of the journey. Dhar 
is a w’alled town of some historical 
and archaeological interest, containing 
several ruined mosques. Mandu is 
1944 ft. above sea-level, aud occupies 
8 in. of ground, extending along the 
crest of the Viudhyas ; and is separated 
from the tableland, with which it is on 
a level, by a valley. According to 
Malcolm, Mandogaru was founded in 
313 A. I). 

Among the biiilding.s of which ruins 
yet remain are the .Tumma Musjid, loss 
injured than any of the others, and said 
to be the finest and largest specimen 
of Afghan architecture ext£it in India ; 

marble mausoleum of Hoshang 
Qbori^ King of Malwa, who raised the 


city to great splendour ; and the palace 
of Baz Bahadur, another king of Malwa, 
These must at one time nave been 
maguificont buildings, and are still, in 
their ruined state, very striking on 
account of their massive proportions. 
The fortifications were constructed by 
Hosbang Obori, who reigned in the 
beginning of the 15th century, and in 
whoso time the city attained its greatest 
splendour. In 1526 Mandogarh was 
taken by Bahadur Shah, ruler of Gu- 
zerat, and annexed to his dominions, of 
which it remained part until their 
conquest by Akhar in 1570. Of late 
years measures have been taken for tho 
preservation of some of the most inter- 
esting ruins. Tho place is very wild, 
the scenery fine, and largo game of all 
sorts abounds.] 

87 m. Indore sta., D.B. This place 
is the capital of tlie state, and the 
residence of Holkar, and is a station on 
tho Rajputana and Malwa Rly., which 
starts from Khandwa, on the G.I.P. 
Kly. Pop. 75,000, 

Intlore stands on an elovated and 
healthy site. Of recent years modern 
improvements have been introduced. 
Roads have been metalled, drains 
built, the water-supply cared for, and 
the ])rincipal streets ligl^g^. Among 
tlie chief objects of iutorest are the Lai 
Bagh or garden, tho mint, liigh school, 
market -]>iare, ro-iding-rooin, dispen- 
sary, and largo cotton-mill. There is 
coiiLdderablo export trade in grain. To 
the W, of the city is an antelope pre- 
serve. Adjoining the town, on the 
other side of the rly., is the liritish 
Mesideficyj an area assigned by treaty, 
and containing not only tho house and 
park of tho Governor-Geiicvars agent 
and tlie bungalows occupied by his 
staff and other officials, but a bazaar of 
some importance, and the central opium 
stores and weighing agency. Tho 
barracks for tho Governor -General’s 
native escort and the Rajkumar College 
for the education of young dative chiefs 
and nobles are also within the Resi- 
dency limits. 

« The palace of the Mahamjah (1 m. 
from the rly. sta.), with its lofty, 
many-storied gateway, is situated 
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mort in the centre of the city, and is a 
conspicuous object from every part of 
it. It faces E. and is iu a small square, | 
with the Oopal Mandir to the S., i 
winch was built by Krishna Bai, lI.H.'s 
mother. To the W. of the palace is 
tlio Sara fa Street, whore the money- 
lenders, chiefly Marwaris, live. Close 
by is the Haldi Bazaar, wliere the 
dealers in opium live, and the Itw'ar, 
or Sunday Street, where a market is 
held on Sundays. At the end of this 
is the old jail. H.H. sometimes re- 
ceives guests in the Lai Bagh mentioned 
above, which is on the baiiks of the 
river, and contains a handsome villa. 
At one end is a house where several 
lions arc kept, and there is also an 
aviary. In an iip])er room are portraits 
of many Hindu ihijahs. In the lower 
story is a handsome hall of audience, 
which looks out on a ghat and on the 
Sursuti river, which is dammed np 
here. From the ten-aced roof is a line 
view over the country. 

The Sursuti river divides the city. 
The old capital of the Holkar family was ! 
Maheslivar in Niniar, on the banks of 
the Nerbudda, where is the magnificent 
Chattri (a monumental rneinon'al) of 
Ahalya Bai, an ancestress of Hoi kar. Sir 
John Malcolm says of this lady : “The 
character of h^r adiiiiiiistration was for 
more than thirty j^ears the basis of the 
pros])erity which attended the dynasty 
to which she belonged. Sim sat every 
day for a considerable period in open 
durbar transacting business. Her first 
princijple of government appears to 
have been moderate assessment and an 
almost sacred respect for the native 
rights of village officers and proprietors 
of land. She heard every complaint 
in persdn, and although she continu- 
ally referred causes to courts of equity 
and arbitration, and to her ministers 
for settlement, she was always acces- 
sible, and so strong was lier sense of 
duty on all points connected with the 
distiibution of justice, that she is re- 
presented as not only patient, but un- 
wearied in the investigation of the 
most insignificant causes when appeals 
were made to her decision. It anpears, 
above all, extraordinary how sne had 
mental and bodily powers to go through 
[Jnctia] 
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I the labour she imposed upon herself, 

I and which from the age of 30 to that 
of 60, when slie died, was unremitted. 
The hours gained from the affairs of 
the state were all given to acts of 
devotion and charity, and a deej) sense 
of religion appears to have strengthened 
Ker mind in performance of her worldly 
duties. Her charitable foundations 
extend all over India, from the Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin, and from Som- 
fiatli to the Temple of Jagannath in 
the E.” Ahalya Bai is certainly the 
moat distinguished female character in 
Indian history. This short notice is 
given as it wdll jirobably add interftt 
to the temples and ghats erected by 
her, which the traveller will find in 
almost every place of note he visits in 
India. 

112 m. Fatehabad junc. stn. (R.) 
From here a short branch lino of 26 in. 
runs to 

[Ujjaln, or Ujjoiyin% D.B. This 
famous city is situated on the right bank 
of the river Sipra, which falls into the 
Cham bai after a total course of 120 m, 
Ujjain is in the dpminions of Siiidia, 
in Malwa, of which it was once the 
capital. It stands in H. lat. 23“ 11' 
10", and is the .spot which marked 
the first meridian of Hindu geo- 
graphers. It is said to have been the 
scat of the viceroyalty of Asoka, dur- 
ing the reign of his father at Patali- 
putra, the cai)ital of Magadlia, supposed 
to be the modern Patna, about 263 
11 . c. It is, however, best known as 
the capital of the celebrated Vikra- 
maditya (Valour’s sun), founder of the 
era called Sam vat, which begins 67 
B.C. He is said to have driven out the 
Shakas or Scythians, and to have 
reigned over almost all N. India. At 
his court flourished the Nine Corns of 
Hindu literature, viz. Dhinivantari, 
Kshapanaka, Amarasinha, Shaiikn, 
Vetala-bhatta, Ghata - karpara, Kali- 
dasa, Varanruchi, and Varaha-inihira. 
Of these the poet Kalidasa has obtained 
a European celebrity. Ujjain, as well 
as the whol^ province of Malwa, was 
^conquered by 'Alan -din Khilji, who 
reigned at Delhi 129t5-1317 A.n. In 
1887 A.D. the Mohammedan Vitcroy 
j a 
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declared himself independent. His for opium. There is a Chauk^' or 
name iis'as Dilawar Khan Ghori, of 'square, built by Munshi Sliahamat 
Afghan origin, who ruled from 1387 'Ali, who administered the state during 
to 1405, aiKi made Mandii his capital, the Rajah's minority. Beyond this 
In 1531 Malwa was COTiqiiered by square is the Chandiii Cliauk, in which 
Bahadur Shah, King of Giizerat, and in the bankers live ; and this leads to the 
1571 by Akbar. In 1658 the decisive Tirpoliya Gate, outside wliich is the 
battle between Aurangzib and Murad Anirit Saugar tank, which iu the rains 
and their elder brother Dara, was is very extensive. In the town is a 
fought near this city. In 1792 Jas- college with 500 students, 
want Rao Holkar took Ujjain, and 

burned part of it. It then fell into 213 m. Mandsaur sta. A fortified 
the hands of Sindia, whose capital it town, remarkable as being the place 
was till 1810, when Daulat Rao Sindia where in 1818, at the end of the 
removed to Gwalior. Pindari War, a treaty was made between 

•The ruins of ancient Ujjain are the British Government and Holkar. 
situated about 1 m. to the N. of the Here severe fighting occurred in 1857 
modern city, which is oblong in shape, between the rebels and a brigade of 
and 6 in. iu circumference, siirrouiided British troops moving from Mhow to 
by a stone wall with round towers, and relieve the British ofiieers besieged in 
on all sides by a belt of groves and the fort of Neemneh. Early in that 
gardens. The ]u'incip!il bazaar is a memorable year Mandsaur became the 

spacious street, flanked by houses of headquarters of a serious rebellion 

two stories, and having also four which threatened all Malw^a. 
mosques, many Hindu temples, and a 

palace of Maharajah Sindia. Near the 243 in. Neemuch sta. ^ (R.), D.B., is 
palace is an ancient gateway, said to on the Rajputana and Malwa Rly. line, 
liave been part of Vikramaditya’s fort. A cantonment of British troops con- 
At the S. end of the city is the Observa- tainiiig the usual barracks and sub- 
tory, erected by Jai Sing, Rajah of si diary buildings, also a small fort. In 
Jeyporo, in the time of the Emperor 1857 the place w’as garrisoned by a 
Muliamniad Shah. The same prince brigade of native troops of all arms of 
erected observatories at Delhi, Jeypore, the Bengal army. TJiis force mutinied 
Benares, and Muttra (sec Bciiare.s and marclicd to Delhi, the European 
Observatory).] ollicers taking refuge in the fort, whore 

they were besieged by a rebel force 
161 m. Ratlam junc. sta. (R.), D.B. from Muiidsanr, and defended thorn- 
(liiie in progress to Godhra), is the selv.^s gallantly until ri3lieved by a 
capital of a native state and the resi- brigade from Mhow, 
douce of the chief. It was founded by 

Ratria, great-grandson of Uday Sing, 278 m. Chitor sta. ^ From this 
Maharajah of Jodhpur. Ratna was at point a good road runs to Oodeypur, 
the battle of Fateliabad, near Ujjain, the capital of the Meywar state, 
in which Jaswant Rao Rathor, with Write beforehand to the Resident of 
80,000 Rajputs, fought Aurangzib and Oodeypur for leave, without which it 
Murad, with the whole Mogul army, will be very diificult to see Chitor pro- 
Tod, vol. ii. p. 49, says, “Of all the perly, or to proceed thence to Oodeypur. 
deeds of heroism performed that day, The station is i m. to the W. of the 
those of Ratna of Ratlam by universal Fort, and the road crosses the Gambheri 
consent are pre-eminent. Outside the river by a massive old bridge of gray lime- 
town the chief has a very charming villa stone, with ten arches, all of pointed 
and garden, in which he entertains shape, except the sixth from the W. 
guests. _ The palace in whi^.h the Prince banK, which is semicircular. The 
resides is withiti the walls/ and is a fine* gateways and towers which existed at 
» iiewbuilding, with a handsome i-ecoption either end of the bridge have now dis* 
room. The town is a great emporium appeared. Unfortunately the bridge 
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is (Uficient in water-way, so that floods parently of ancient dbnstmction. tram 
]iassoyer the parapets and cut into tha the top of this hall, on which there are 
bmks, and consequently the ford has two four-pillared chattris, a fine view of 
to be used. The date and builder of the plain is obtained, 
the bridge are not known, but it is The Kam Pol is a large and hand* 
popularly said to have boon built by some gateway, crowned by a Hindu 
An Sing, sou of Rana Lakshman, both hori/ontal arch, in which the upper 
of whom were killed in the siege by courses of either side, projecting in- 
'Alau'din, about 1303 a. d. wards, overlap each other till they 

When Chitor was the capital of meet, or nearly so, being then slabbed 
Moywar, the city was up in the fort, over. This is the construction of all 
and the buildings below were merely the gateways on the ascent, except the 
an outer bazaar. The modern town, Jorla, though in one, the Lakshman, 
called the Talehti or Lower Town of the lower angles of the j)rojecting 
Chitor, is little more than a walled courses are sloped off, giving the whole 
village, with narrow, crooked streets, the outline of a regular pointed ar^. 
resembling an outwork to tlio lower Inside the gate, on each side, is a fine 
gate of the principal W. entrance to hall, supported on square-shaped and 
the great Fort. slightly tapering antique pillars. 

The abrupt rocky hill crowned by Within, directly facing the gate, 
this magnificent Fort rises 500 ft. above the hill ajgain rises steeply, and at the 
the surrounding country, and is a very foot of this upper rise is a chattri mark- 
conspicuous object, tlioiigh its great ing where Patta Sing fell. 

lengthofSim. makes it look lower than The site of the old city is every, 
it really is. The whole of the summit whore covered with ruijis. The chief 
is covered with ruins of palaces and olvjects of interest are the Towers of 
temples, and the slopes with thick Fame and Victory, the only two remain- 
jungle. A single ascent 1 m. long ing of a gi'eat number of similar nionii- 
leads to the summit, and is defended ineiils which pi obably once adorned the 
at intervals by seven vtiry fine inonii- brow of Chitor. 

mental gateways, large enough to con- The old Jain Tower of Fame stands 
tain guard-rooms and even fine halls, up grandly on the E. rampart. This 
They arc tlie Padal Pol, tlic nearly tower is called the small KirtJuina, 
obliterated (Bioken) Bhairo or Pliuta wliicli is a contraction of Kirtlii 
I’ol, the llanuman F*ol, the Ganesh Pol, Stambh. Fergnsson thus describes it: 
tile Jorla Pol, the Lakslinian Pol, and “One of the most interesting Jaina 
the. main gate, or llam Pol. monuments of the age (the first or 

IniTiicdiatoly oulsido the Padal Pol great age of Jaina architecture, which 
on the 1. is an erect stone marking the extended down to about the year 1300, 
spot wlicve Bagli Sing, the chief of or perhaps a little after that) is the 
Dcolia Prata]>garh, was killed during tower of Sri Allat (Rana Alluji). It is 
the siege of Chitor by lialiadiir Shall of a singularly elegant specimen of its 
Guzerat, in 1535. class, about 80 ft. in height, and 

Between the “ Broken ” and the Hanu- adorned with sculptures and mouldings 
man gates there are on the rt. two from the base to the summit. An 
hattris marking the spots where the iuscri])tion once existed at its base, 
renowned Jaimall of Bednor and his which gave its date as 896 a.d., and 
clansman Kalla were killed in Akbar’s though the slab was detached, this is 
siege, in 1568. Kalla carried bis so nearly the date we should aixive at 
wounded chief down to have a last from the style that there seems little 
stroke at the enemy, and died fighting, doubt that it was of that ago. It was 
The 39 memorial stones are much dedicated to Adnath, the first of the 
venerated, as if marking the shrine of Jaina Tirthankars, and his figure is 
some minor deity. i repeated sdlhe hun^lrcds of times on 

Facing the great gate is a pillared the face of the tower ; but so far as 1 
liall, used as a guardhouse, and a])- could perceive, not that of any of the 
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other Jaitia saints. ' The temple in the | 
foreground, S. side, is of a more modern 
date, being put together, principally, 
of fragments of other buildings, which 
have 3isappeare<l.’* 

The tower consists of seven stories, 
with an internal narrow and cramped 
staircase; the top story is open, and 
its roof, wliich rests on pillars, and has 
been much damaged by lightning, has 
bushes growing on it. Its construction 

is locally attributed by some to a Jaiu 

mahajan or banker, and by others to 
a laefy known as tlio Kliatni Rani. 
Fragments of an inscribed stone are on 
tins ground under a tree just N. of the 
tower. 

From the W. ridge the view opens 
out, and a semicircular valley is seen 
witli the Elephant reservoir close to 
the cliff and a background of trees, 
out of which rises tlio magnificent 
Jaya-stanibh or Tower of Victory. Of 
this Mr. Fergussou says: “To Kum- 
bo, who reigned from 1418-68, wo 
owe this tower, which was erected to 
commemorate his victory over Mah- 
mud, king of Malwa, in 1439. It is a 
Kllar of Victory, like that of Trajan 
at Rome, but o^ iulinitely better taste 
as an architectural object. It has nine 
stories, each of which is distinctly 
marked on the outside. A stair in 
the centre leads to each story, the two 
upper ones being open and more orna- 
mented than tlioso below. It is 30 ft. 
wide at the base, and more than 120 
ft. high, the whole being covered with 
ornaments and sculptures to such an 
extent as to leave no plain part, while 
this mass. of decoration is kept so sub- 
dued that it in no way interferes wdth 
the outline or general effect. The old 
dome was injured by lightning, and 
a new one was substituted by H.H. 
Samp Sing. The stair is much wider 
and easier than that in the Jain tower 
(the small Kirthan), and in the inside 
are carvings of Hindu deities with the 
names below. In tho topmost story 
are two slabs with long inscriptions. 
The tower took seven years in build- 
ing, from 1442 to 1449. On the road 
At the comer of the lower platform is 
» a square pillar recording a sati in 1468, 
A.D.” 


Close by the gate of the Snn^ on the 
E. rampart, are two large tanks, and ad- 
joining them is the fine Palace of Rana 
Kumbo, the builder of tho Tower of 
Victory, a fine example of the domestic 
architecture of Rajputana before the 
Miissalnian invasion, showing all the 
beauty of detail which characterises 
such buildings in general. In front is 
a court surrounded by guard-rooms and- 
entered by a vaulted gateway. 

The P9l9.ee of Ratiu. Bine (or Bhiin) 

is a very pleasing example of the style of 
tho liiiidu architecture of this country 
in the 13th cent. That of his wife 
Rani Padmani is a largo and beautiful 
building overlooking the tank. From 
one of these palaces Akbar carried off 
the famous gates now in the fort at 
Agia. 

The Temple of Vriji, built by Rana 
Kumbo about 1450, is a massive build- 
ing with a sikra (or tower) of unusu- 
ally large ]iroportions.; Adjoining it 
is a temple, in the same style, 
built by his wife, the famous Mira IJai, 
of which the chief peculiarity is that 
the procession path round the coll is 
an open colonnade with four small 
])avilions at the corners. 

At the highest point in Chitor a liroad 
terrace has been made, whence there 
is a magnificent vieAv. 

Near the Tower of Victory is the 
Mahasuta, a small wooded terrace, tho 
pleasantest spot on the hill, wliich w^as 
the place of cremation of the Ranas 
before Oodeypur was founded. Below, 
on a lower terrace, are the Gaumukh 
springs and reservoir. The sjjrings 
issue from the cliff at places where are 
cow -mouth carvings, hence the name. 
To tho S.W. is a large carved stone 
temple, built by Rana Mukalji. On 
the back wall is a huge carved head. 

From Chitor a mail tonga runs to 
Oodeypur (see below) in twelve hoiu-s. 
It meets the mail train from Ajmere. 
The cost of oue seat is 10 rs., tho whole 
tonga, 15 rs. At about 5 m. from 
Dabok the road passes throiigh the 
Debar! Gate in the Girwa or Oodeypur 
Valley. This is an irregular oval 
amphitheatre of about 70 sq. m., un- 
I dulating in surface, and witli occasional 
small hills, offshoots from the larger 
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ranges which everywhere surround the j 
veiley. The road passes through a 
depression in the hills, which is | 
guarded by a gateway and a lofty wall I 
running up the slopes on either side. | 

About 1 m. before reaching the capi- 
tal, the Arh river is crossed, it is so | 
called from the old ruined town of that | 
name on its banks. This stream I 
collects the whole drainage of the 
Girwa, the natural outlet from which 

was dammed up with an immense 

masonry embankment by Maha Rana 
Uday Sing. He thus formed the 
Uday Saiigar Lake, the surplus waters 
from which, escaping, form the Birach 
river. 

Oodeypur {Udaipur), the marvel- 
lously picturesque capital of the slate 
of Meywar, the residence of the Maha 
Rana and of a political agent, to whom 
a suitable introduction should be 
brought. 

It is diilicult to conceive anything 
more beautiful than the situation of 
this place. Some of tlie best views arc 
obtained from the palace, the embaiik- 
inout, or the Dudh Talao, more especi- 
ally ill the morning, when the early 
sun lights up the niarlde of the water 
palaces, with the dark water beyond, and 
the still darker background of the hills. 

Tlie City is surrounded by a bastioned 
wall, whicli towards the S. encloses 
several largo gardens. The W. side is 
further protected by the lake, and tlie 
N. and E. sides by a moat supplied 
from the lake, while on the S. the 
fortified hill of Eklinggarh rises steep 
and rugged. The principal gateways 
are the Hathi Pol or “ Elephant Gate,^’ 
to the N. ; tlie Kherwara Gate, to the 
S. ; the Snraj Pol, or “Gate of the 
Sun,” on the E. ; and the Delhi Gate. 

On the side towards the lake is a 
handsome Tiipoli/ya, or thrce-arched 
water gateway. Another gate with 
massive arches opens on a bridge, and 
leads to a suburb on the W. of the lake. 

The beautiful Feshola Lake lies to 
the W. of the city. It is said to have 
been constructed in portions at different 
periods. Uday Sine pobably com- 
menced it, but it derives its name, 
Peshola, from one of the first contrac- 


tors. The H. portioti is called the Sarup 
Saugar, having been constructed by 
Maha Rana Sarup ^ing. The groves 
and palaces on the islands are so beauti- 
ful that the traveller will be glad to 
pass the whole day there ; but the boats 
on the lake belong to the Maha Rana, 
and are only obtainable through the 
Resident. In one of the Palaces the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, then Prince 
Salim, too||^helter from the displeasure 
of hia fathor Jehangir. Here are re- 
tained some relics of the Prince, and 
there is a handsome shrine of polished 
stone. Here too the 40 refugees A'om 
Neemuch, at the time of the Mutiny, 
wore received and protected by the 
Maha Rana Sarup Sing. From another 
of the palaces, Outram, when taunted 
by the Maha Rana, sprang into the 
lake, swarming as it was with alligators, 
who were being fed, and swam to 
shore. 

A day should be spent in a visit to 
the Royal Palace on the brink of tlie 
lake, if permission can be obtained 
from the Kesidont. The modern part 
of the palace, close above the lake, 
is the x^ert most accessible. “ It is a 
most imposing xiile of granite and 
marble, of quadrangular 8bax>e, rising 
at least 100 ft. from the gi*ound, and 
flanked with octagonal towers, c^o^vned 
with cupolas. Although built at various 
periods, uniformity of design has been 
well preserved ; nor is there in the East 
a more striking structure. It stands 
upon the very crest of a ridge, running 
parallel to, but considerably elevated 
above the margin of the lake. The 
terrace, which is at the E. and chief 
front of the jialace, extends throughout 
its length, and is supported by a trijilc 
row of arches, from the declivity of 
the ridge. The height of this arcaded 
wall is full 50 ft., and although all is 
hollow, beneath, yet so admirably is 
it constructed, that an entire range of 
stables is built on the extreme verge 
of the terrace, on whicli all tlie forces 
of the M^a Rana, elephants, cavaliy, 
and infantry, arc often assembled. 
From this terrace the city and the valley 
•lie before th8 spectator, whoso vision is 
bounded only by the distant hills ; 
while finm the summit of the palace 
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nothing obstructs the view over lake 
and mountain.” 

A drive should be taken along the 
principal street of Oodoypur from the 
liathi Pol through the main bazaar to 
the Palace, gradually rising along the 
side of the ridge and passing the great 
Jagdes Temple. Another drive leads 
through the bazaars from either the 
Delhi or Suraj Pol Gate to the Gulab 
Garden, which, with its atditely trees, 
beautiful flowers, walks and fountains, 
is well worth a visit. Passing through 
it, go to the Ditdh Talao or ^‘inuk 
tank,*’ a branch of tlie Peshola Lake, 
a#d l)y a pictiircsquo road round it 
returning to the D.B. by the outside 
road. 

Another visit may be made to Almr^ 

3 m. to the E. of the lake, wliere are 
the tombs of the Maha Ranas. These 
chattris containing the royal ashes 
stand in what is called the Maha Sati, 
or royal place of cremation, which is 
enclosed by a lofty wall and is adorned 
by many fine trees. The most remark- 
able are those of Sangram Sing IL, a 
large and beautiful structure, and of 
Amara 5ing, grandson of Uday Sing.^ 
Resides the modern village of Ahar, 
there is the older town, where arc ruined 
temples, which are the chief objects of 
interest, and also some still more 
ancient mounds. 

If he has time, the traveller may go 
to see the g^reat lake at Kanlcroli^ or 
Kajnagar, called the Rajsamudra, 30 
m. to the N. of Oodoypur. The re- 
taining wall of this lake is of massive 
masonry, in many places -10 ft. liigh 
and faced with marble. The masonry 
cinbankmont is 2 in. long and sup- 
ported by earthen embankments, llicre 
is a fair cart-track to this place. 

The Vhihary or jaisamaiid lake, 
is about 20 m. S.E.- of Oodoypur city 
through a wild country ; it is about 
9 m. long by 6 m. broad, and is one of 
the most beautiful sights in India. 

379 m. NuBseerabad stl,3^ D.B. 
The military cantonment for Ajniero. 
The station was originallv laid out in 
1813 by Sir David Ochterlony. It is a' 
^ long, straggling, uninteresting place. 

1 See FergURsoxi. 


Good small -game shooting and pig- 
sticking are to bo had in the neighbour- 
hood. 

393 m. Ajmere June. sta. (see Rte. 6.) 


ROUTE 5 

Itarsi Junction to Cawnuoke, 

THROUGH Bhopal, Bhilsa, and 

JlIANSl 

Itarsi June. sta. 464 m. from Bombay 
oil the G.l.P. Railway (sec Rte. 1). 

11 m. Hoshangabad .sta., D.B. A 
town with population of 16,000 ; th.e 
headquarters of a district of the same 
name. The place contains nothing to 
detai ii a traveller. Passing out of Hosh- 
angabad the railway crosses the Ner- 
biidda on a fine bridge. About 4 m. 
N. of the Nerbudda river the ascent 
of the ghat commences, and at the top 
the line runs on the tableland of 
Malwa, wliich has an average elevation 
of 1500 It. 

5? m. Bhopal sta. (R-)> D.B. Tlie 
town stands on the N. bank of a line and 
extensive lake, 4^ ra. long and broad. 
Bhopal is the capital of a native state, 
under the Central Indian Agency. It 
has an area of 8200 sq. m. Tlic 
dynasty was founded by Dost Muhaiii- 
mad, an Afghan chief in the service of 
Aurangzib, who took advaut^c of the 
troubles that follow^cd the Emperor's 
death to establish his independence. 
His family have always shown their 
friendship for the British. In 1778, 
when General Goddard made his famous 
march across India, Bhopal was the 
only Indian state which snowed itself 
friendly. In 1809, when General Close 
commanded another expedition In the 
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neighbourhoodj^ the Nawab of Bhopal 
applied to be received under British 
protection, but without success. The 
Nawab then obtained assistance from 
the Piudaris, in the gallant* struggle he 
maintained to defend himself against 
Sindia and Raghoji Bhonsla, in the 
course of which his capital underwent 
a severe but inelfcctual siege. 

In 1817 the British Government in- 
tervened and formed an alliance with 
the Nawab of Bhopal, who was in 
1818 guaranteed his possessions by 
treaty, on condition of furnishing 600 
horse and 400 infantry, to maintain 
wllicll five diatriota in Mahva were 
assigned to him. He was soon after- 
wards killed by a pistol accidentally 
discharged ])y a child. Ilia nephew, an 
infant, was declared his successor, and 
betrothed to liia infant daughter, but 
the Nawah’s widow, Khudsya Bcgani, 
endeavoured to keep the government 
ill her own hands, ami the declared 
heir resigned his claim to the throne 
and to the hand of the Nawab’s daughter 
Sikandar liegam in lavour of his brother 
Jehangir Muhammad. After long dis- 
sensions, Joliangir Muhammad was in- 
stalled as Nawab, in 1837, through the 
mediation of the liritisli. Ho died in 
1844, and was succeeded by liis widow, 
.Sikandar Begam, who ruled till her 
death in 1868. She left one daughter, 
Shah Jelian Begam, The State main- 
tains 694 horse, 2200 foot, 14 field guns 
and 43 other guns, with 291 artillery- 
men, and pays £20,000 to the British 
Government in lieu of a contingent. 

The name of Bhopal is said to be 
derived from that of its founder, Rajali 
Bhoj, and the dam by which he formed 
the Tank, dam being in Hindu 
Thus Bhoj pal has been corrupted into 
lihopal. The city proper is enclosed 
by a masonry wall, 2 m. in circuit. 

The traveller should visit the Palace 
of the Begam, which is not of much 
architectural beauty, but is a large and 
imposing biiihling ; the Citadel, from 
the walls of whidi a fine view of the 
lake and surrounding country is ob- 
tained ; the JuTwam Musjid, built by 
the late Khudsya Begam ; the Mg/i 
Kmyii, built by the late Sikandar 
Begam (it somewhat resembles the 


Mosque at Delhi) ; the and Ar- 
senal, and the Gardens of tlie Khudsya 
and Sikandar Begems. 

The town of Bhopal is well kept and 
lighted, and fairly clean. In the city 
proper, water has been laid on to all 
the houses. The Water- works were 
built by the Khudsya Begam, and are 
much superior to those of' most Indian 
cities. ■ The smaller lake E, of the town, 

2 m. long, was constructed by Chota 
Khan, Minister of Nawab Hyat 
Muhammad Khan, a former mler of 
Bhopal. The dam is of masonry, and 
is an imposing work. 

90. m. Bhilsa sta. A fortifiGd ftwn 
in tlic Gwalior state. Pop. 7000. The 
town is situated on the rt. or E. hank 
of the river Betwa, and is perched on 
a rock of 1546 ft. above seadevel, ami 
lias a fort enclosed by a castellated 
stone wall, and surrounded by a ditch ; 
the suburb outside has some spacious 
streets containing good houses. In the 
fort lies an old gun, 194 ft. in length, 
with a bore of 10 in., said to have been 
made by order of the Emperor Jehangir. 
After changing hands several times, 
Bhilsa was finally, in 1670, incorporated 
with tlic Enn)iro of Delhi by Akbar. 
The tobacco produced in the vicinity 
of the town is considered the finest in 
India. Bhilsa is now chiefly note- 
worthy as a famous place of Hindu pil- 
grimage to the temples, picturesquely 
situated in the bed of the Betwa nver, 
and as giving its name to the remark- 
able and interesting series of Buddhist 
Topes found in its neighbourhood.^ 

Mr. Fergusson says, in his History 
of Architecture : “ The most extensive, 
and perhaps the most interesting grou]) 
of topes in India, is that known as the 
Bhilsa Topes; within a district not 
exceeding 10 ni. E. and W., and 6 m. 
N. and S., are five or six groups of 
topes, containing altogether between 
25 and 30 individual examples.” 

Notwithstanding all that has been 

' ThOBo are deacribeU in General Cuuning- 
hnm’s Bhilsa Topes, 1 vol. Svo. 1854 ; also in 
Fergusson'a Ti'ee and Serpent Wot ship. One half 
of this bookand 45 of its plates, besides wood- 
cuts, are oevoted to the illustration of the 
Great Tope. A cast of the E. gateway is in 
the South Kensington Museiim. 
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written about them, we know T'ery little 
that ia certain regarding their object 
and their history. 


0 iiu fi-om Dilsa i» Banclil, where 



there is a group of ] 1 tojics. Of these 
the principal is— 


cended by a broad double ramp on One 
side. It was probably used for proces- 
sions round the monument. The centre 
of the mound is quite solid, being of 

biMa laid iu mud, but the oAten^y « 
faced with dressed stones, over which 
was cement nearly 4 in. tliick, origin- 
ally adorned, no doubt, with paintings 
or ornaments in relief. 

As is usual in those Buddhist topes, 
the building is surrounded by “rails,” 
cx-liibitiiig the various steps by which 
the modes of decorating them were 
arrived at, w'ith 4 gateways or torans 
(3 m covered with moat elaborate 
sculptures, cpiite unequalled by any 
otlicr examples known to exist in India. 
Tin*, period of erection probably ex- 
tended from about 250 n.c. to the 1st 
cent, of the Christian era ; the rails 
were coiistrueted first and the gate- 
wa3’s at intervals afterwards. 

Besides the groiij) at Sanchi, there is 
at Sonari, 6 m. olf, a group of eight 
topes, of wliich two are important struc- 
tures in square courtyards, and in one 
of tlieso numerous relics wore found. 
At Sadhantj 3 m. farther, is a tope 101 
ft. in diameter, wJiich yielded no relics. 



The Great Tope, a dome 106 ft. in 
diametci’ and 42 ft. high. On the toj) 
is a Hat .s])ace 34 ft. in diameter, once 
surroiindod by a stone railing. In the 
ceutre was a “ Tee,” intended to reiitc- 
sent a relic-casket. The d^me, 42 ft. 
high, vests on a sloping base 120 ft. in 
diaiibiter, aud 14 ft. high, and was as- 


In one tope, 24 ft in diameter, wcit, 
found relics of Sariputra aud others 
like those found at Sauclii. 

At ISIioJp'ur, 7 m. from Sanchi, ai'c 
37 topes, the largest 66 ft. iu diameter, 
a^id in the next to it important relics 
Averu found. At A'^idftor, 6 m. W. of 
Bhojpur, is a group of three small but 
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v«ry interosting topes. As far .as can 
be at present ascertained*” says Mr. For- 
gusson* ** there is no reason for assuming 
that any of these topes are earlier than 
the age of Asoka, 220 B.O.. nor later 
than the l$t century a.d., thougli tlielr 
rails may be later.” 

In 1883, by order of the Government 
of India, the main group of buildings 
received much attention. The fallen 
gateways were set up. The sacred rails 
were secured, and, where fallen, were 
re-erected. The body of the stupa was 
restored to its original shape, and the 
processional paths were cleared. Where 
it was necessary to put in new stone 
for stnictural purposes the surfaces have 
been left quite plain. 


143 ni. Bina June. sta. (R.) A line 
from hero runs S.E. over an undulating 
country to Saugor. 

[47 in. Saugor, D.13. rriuciiial town 
and headquarters of Saugor district, 
Central Provinces. A military canton- 
ment. Pop. 44,000. Saugor stands 1940 j 
ft. above sea-level, on the borders of 
a fine lake, nearly 1 m. broad, from 
which it derives its name. The lake is 
said to be an ancient Banjara work, but 
the ijrcsent city dates only from tlic 
end of the 17tli cent, and owes its 
rise to a Bundela Rajah, wlio built a 
small fort on the site of the present 
structure in 1660, and founded a village 
called I'arkota, now a quarter of the 
modern town. Saugor was next held 
by Chatar Sal, and formed part of 
the territory left by him on his deatli 
to his ally the Peshwa. Govind Pandit 
was appointed by the Peshwa to ad- 
minister the country, and his descend- 
ants continued to manage it till 
shortly before it was ceded to the 
British government by the I’eshwa Baji 
Rao in 1818. During this i)eriod the 
town was twice plundered by the Pin- 
dari chief Amir Khan and his army, 
and again by Sindia in 1804. During 
the Mutiny of 1867 the town and fort 
were, held by the English ' for eight*! 
months, until the arrival of Sir Hugh 
Hose. Daring that time the whole of ! 


the surrounding country was in posses* 
sion of the reb^. 

Saugor town is well built, with wide 
sti'eets. The large bathing-ghats on the 
banks of the lake, for the most part 
surrounded with Hindu -temples, add 
much to its appearance. 

The existing Fo7i at Saugor was com- 
pleted by the Marathas about 1780. 
It stands on a height N. W. of the lake, 
commanding the wliole of the city and 
surrounding country, and consists of 20 
round towers, varying from 20 to 40 ft. 
in height, connected by thick curtain 
vralls. It encloses a space of 6 acres, 
for the most part covered with old 
Maratha buildings two stories high. 
The British government have con- 
structed a magazine, a large building 
now used for medical stores, and a bar- 
rack for the European guard. The 
only entrance is on the E. side. The 
building is now used as the tahsil, and 
as the office of the executive engineer. 
The large castellated jail, capable of 
containing 500 prisoners, is situated 
about i m, E. of the lake ; the Deputy 
Commissioner’s Court is on a hill over- 
looking the city and lake ; the Sessions 
Court-house, a little to the N. ; and the 
city kotwali, or station-house, under 
the western walls of the fort. In 1862 
an unhealthy swamp lying N*.E. of the 
hike, which cut off the quarter called 
Gopalganj from the rest of the city, 
was convei’ted into a large garden with 
numerous drives and a piece of orna- 
mental Avator. The civil station begins 
with the mint, about 1 m. E. of the 
lake, and extends northAvards for 1 m. 
till joined by the military cantonments, 
Avhich extend in a north-easterly direc- 
tion for 2i m., with the church in the 
centre.] 

18^m, Lalitpursta., D.B. The head- 
quarters of a district of the same name. 
Pop. 11,000. Formerly unimportant, 
this place is now becoming more 
prosperous. Buddhist remains built 
into tlie walls of modern buildings 
indicate that some large .shrine once 
existed in the ncighbouriiood. 

• 

207 ra. Talbahat stn.. A picturesque 
town with a large piece of artificial 
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water covering more than 1 sq. m. Feshwa, Baji Rao. They came to his 
The water is retained by damming the assistance with their accustomed proinp- 
streams that flow through a rocky titude,andwererewardedonthe&ajah*a 
barrier about 800 ft. high. The ridge death, in 1734, by a bequest of one- 
is covered with old battlen’.cnts and third of his dominions. The temtory 
defences. The fort was destroyed by so granted included portions of the 
Sir Hugh Rose in 1858. modern division of Jhausi, but not the 

existing district itself. In 1742, how- 
238 m. Jhausi June, sta.^^ (K.), H.B. ever, the Marathas found a pretext for 
(see Rto. 6a), centre of the liulmn Mid. attacking the Orchha State, and an- 
Rly. system. The main line niiia N.E. uexing that amongst other territories, 
to Cawnpore, a branch N. to Gwalior and Their gen eral founded the city of J hansi, 
Agra, and another E. through Banda and peopled it with the inhabitants of 
to tho E. 1. Rly. at Manikpur. Jhansi Orchha. 

is one of the main halting-places for The district remained under the rule 

trooys proceedlufj up couiilry. It is of the Teslnvas until 1017, when they 

well worthy of a visit oh account of its coded their rights to the E. I. Com- 
Fort, which the British Government pany. Under British protection, native 
have exchanged with Maharajah Siiidia Rajahs ruled until their folly and iii- 
for Gwalioi-. coin])eteiicy ruined the country, and 

The Province of Biiiidelknnd, in when the dynasty died out in 1853 
wliicli Jhausi is situated, has for ages their territories lapsed to the British 
been one of the most turbulent and Government. The Jhansi State, ^vitli 
difticiilt to manage in all India. In Jaloun and Chauderi Districts, were 
the early part of the 17th century the thou formed into a Siiperin tendency, 
Orchha state was governed by Bir while a pension was granted to the 
Sing Deo, who built the fort of Jhansi, Rani or widow of the late Rajah Rao. 
8 m. to the N, of his capital, which is The Rrini, however, considered herself 
situated on an island in tho Betwa aggrieved, both because she was not 
river. He incurred the heavy dis- allowed to adopt an heir, and because 
pleasure of Akbar by the murder of the slaughter of cattle was permitted 
Abul Fazl, the Emperor’s favourite in tho Jhau.si territory. Reports were 
minister and historian, at the instiga- spread which excited the religious pre- 
tion of Prince Salim, afterwards known judiccs of the Hindus, 
as the Emperor Jehangir. A force was The events of 1857 accordingly found 
accordingly sent against him in 1602 ; Jhansi ripe for lebellion. In May it 
the country was ravaged and devastated, w'as known that the troops were dis- 
but Bir Sing himself contrived to affected, and on tho 5tli of June a few 
escape. On the accession of his pati’on, men of the 12th Native Infantry seized 
Salim, iu 1605, ho was naturally the fort containing the treasure and 
pardoned, and rose into great favour ; magazine. Many Eurox)ean officers 
but when, on tho death of that cm- wore shot the same day. Tho re- 
I)eror in 1627, Shah Johan mounted maiuder, who had taken refuge in 
the throne, Bir Sing revolted. His a fort, capitulated a fow' days after, 
rebellion was unsuccessful, and alMioiigli and were massacred with their families 
lie was permitted to keep possession of to the number of 06 ijersons, in spite of 
bis dominions, ho never regained all a promise of protection sworn on the 
his former power and independence. Koran and Ganges water. The Bani 
During the troubled times which Stic- then attempted to seize the supreme 
ceeded, Orchha was soinctimcs in the authority, but the iLsual anarcliic 
hands of the Mohammedans and some- quarrels arose between the rebels, during 
times fell under the power of Butidela which the Orchha leaders laid siege 
chieftains. In 1732 Chatar Sal found to Jhansi and plundered the country 
it expedient to call in tlRi aid of the ^mercilessly. On the 5tli of April 1858 
Marathas, who wei-o then invading the tho fort and town were recovered by Sir 
^.jpentral Provinces under their first Hugh Rose, who marched on to Kalpi 
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without being able to leave a garrison 
at Jhaiisi. After his departure, the 
rebellion broke out afresh, only the 
Gasarai chieftain in the N. remaining 
faithful to the British cause. On the 
11th Augiist a flying colnmn under 
Colonel Liddell cleared out the rebels 
from Mhow, and after a series ofsharp 
contests with various gticrilla leaders, 
the work of reoiganisation vras fairly 
sot on foot in November. The Rani 
herself had previously fled with Tantia 
Topi, and finally fell in a battle at the 
foot of the rock fortress of Gwalior. 

The siege of .Fliansi occupied Sir 

Hugh Rose's army from 2lst March 

till 4th April ] 858, and cost us 343 in 
killed anil wounded, of whom 36 were 
oflicers. The engineers lost 4 officers 
leading the attacking parties at the final 
escalade. Mallcson, quoting Sir Hugh 
Rose, gives the following description of 
Jhansi at the time of the investment : — 
“The great strength of the Fort of 
Jhansi, natural as well as artificial, 
and its extent, entitle it to a place 
among fortresses. It stands on an 
elevated rock, rising out of a plain, and 
commands the city and surrounding 
country. It is built of excellent and 
moat massive masonry. Tlio fort is 
difficult to breach, because composed of 
granite ; its walls vary in tliickncss 
from 16 to 20 ft. It has extensive and 
elaborate outworks of tlie same solid 
construction, with front and flanking 
embrasures for artillery-fire, and loop- 
holes, of which in some places there were 
five tiers for musketry. On one tower, 
called the ‘ wliite turret,’ since raised in 
height, waved in proud defiance the 
standard of the high-spirited Kaiii. 
The fortress is surrounded on all 
sides by the city of Jhansi, the W. and 
part of the S. face excepted. The 
steepness of the rock protects the W. ; 
the fortified city wall springs from 
the centre of its S. face, and ends 
ill a high mound or maincloii, which 
protects by a flanking fire S. face. The 
mound was fortified by a strong circular 
bastion for five guns, round part of 
which was drawn a ditch, 12 ft. deep 
and 15 ft. broad of solid masonry. • 

“ The city of Jhansi is about 4^ m. in 
circumference, and is surrounded by a 


fbrtiiie<f and massive wall, from 6 to 12 
ft. thick, and varying in height from 
IS to 30 ft., with numerous flanking 
bastions armed as batteries, with ord- 
nance, and loo|>-holGs, with a banquette 
for infantry. Tlie town and fortress 
were garrisoned by 11,000 men, com- 
posed of rebel sepoys, foreign mercen- 
aries, and local levies, and they were 
led by a woman who believed her cause 
to be just.” 

It is being modernised and supplied 
with strong armament. The views 
from the top and from the road round 
the ramparts are very extensive. 

Tlio old civil station (Jhanai Naoa- 
bad) attached to Jhansi before l861 
remains the headquarters of the dis- 
trict, and is under IBritish rule. 

[7 m. from Jhansi, on the river Betwa, 
is the interesting native fort of Orchha, 
well worth a visit.] 

Between Jhansi and Cawnporo the 
country abounds in black buck. Num- 
erous old fortified villages are seen 
from the rly. train. 

308 111 . Orai ( Urai) sta. (R.) A thriving 
place of 8000 inhabitants. The head- 
quarters of the Jaloun district. Before 
1839 the place was an insignificant 
village. There are some handsome 
Mohammedan tombs and the usual 
public offices. 

329 m. Kalpi sta. on the Indian 
Midland Railway. The town is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Jumna 
amongst deep rugged ravines. The 
river here is crossed by an iron girder 
bridge. Tradition says that the town 
was founded by Basdeo or Vasude va, who 
ruled at Kainba from 330 to 400 a.tj. 

During the Mogul period Kalpi 
played so large a part in the annals of 
this part of India that it would be im- 
possible to detail its history at length. 
After the Maratlnus interfered in the 
affairs of Bundclkund, the headquarters 
of their government were fixed at Kalpi. 
At the time of the British occupation 
of Bundclkund in 1803, Nana Gobind 
Rao seized upon the town. The British 
besieged it in December of that year, 
and, aftef a few hours’ resistance, it 
surrendered. Kalpi was then included 
in the territor}’ granted to Rajah H i mmat 
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OE vr'hose death, in 1804, it 
otieB xaoTc lapsed to Government. It 
was next handed over to Gobind Rao, 
who exchanged it two years later for 
villages farther to the W. Since 
that time Kalpi has remained a British 
possession. After the cai)ture of Jh ansi, 
and the rout of the mutineers atKoonch, 
they fell back on Kalpi, which through- 
out the previous operations they had 
made their princi])al arsenal. Here, on 
22d May 1858, Sir Hugh Rose (Lord 
Strathnuirn) again defeated a large 
force of about 12,000 under the Rani of 
Jliansi, Rao Sahib, and the Nawab of 
Bai^a, who then iied to Gwalior. 

Kklpi was formerly a place of far 
renter importance than at the present 
ay. The East India Company made 
it one of their principal stations for 
providing their commercial invest- 
ments. The western outskirt of the 
town, along the river side, contains a 
largo number of ruins, notably the 
tomb called the S4 iMmicSj and 12 
other handsome mausoleums. At one 
time the town adjoined these ruin.s, 
but it has gradually shifted south- 
eastward. Ganesganj and TeriiaiiganJ, 
two modern quarters in that direction, 
at present conduct all the traflic. The 
buildings of the old commercial agency 
crown some higlier gi’ound, but arc now, 
for the most part, empty. A mined 
fort, situated on the steep bank of the 
Jumna, overhangs the ghat. 

874 m. Cawnpore junc. sta. (see 
Rte. 18). 
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Agra to Gwatjok, Jiiansi, Banda, 
AND Manikpuu 

Starting from the Agra Fkn't Station 
9): by the Indian Midland Rail- 
way^ iib^^voller reaches at 


36 m. Dholpnr sta. (BO, the chief to^ 
of the native state of that name. In 1 668 
Aurangzib defeated and killed his elder 
brother Dara-Shikoh at Ran-ka- 
Chabutara, 3 m. E. of Dholpur. The 
imperial prince.s, competitors for the 
crown, 'Aziiii and Mu’azzim, fought a 
great battle in 1707 at the village of 
Ylarebta near Dholpur, and the former 
was killed, on which Mu’azzim became 
emperor, with the title of Bahadur Shah. 

The sights of IBiolpur are not numer- 
ous. The Palactfis a moderately hand- 
some and very commodious building. 
The tank of Much Kund, about 2 m. 
from Dholpur, Ls about \ in. long, and 
contains several islets, on which are 
pavilions. The banks arc lined with 
temples, but none of them are ancient 
or remarkable. There are alligators in 
the tank, but though crowds of pilgrims 
bathe in the waters, there is no story 
of any of them being carried off. 

The river Chambal runs through 
thi.s state, and is bordered everywhere 
by a labyrinth of ravines, some of which 
are 90 ft. deep, and extend to a di.stance 
of from 2 to 4 m. from the river banks, 
near which ])aiithors are sometimes 
found. The floods of the Cliambal are 
very rcni a rk able. Th e highest recorded 
flood above summer level rose no less 
than 97 ft. I’here is a very fine Bridge 
over the stream about 4 m. from Dhol- 
pur, built of the famous red sandstone 
of Dholpur, a rhlge of which, from 660 
to 1074 ft. above sea -level, runs for 
60 111 . through the territory, and sup- 
plies inexhaustible quarries. 

77m.GWALIORsta.3Cc (R.),D.B. The 
capital of Maharajah Siiulia, and famous 
for its fort, one of the most ancient and 
renowned strongholds in India. 

For many years a strong brigade of 
British troops was maintained at A/omr, 
a few m. E. of the fort. I’ho latter 
was garrisoned by British troops from 
1858 to 1886, when it was restored to 
the Maharajah’s custody, and Gwalior 
and Moral' wore made over to him in 
exchange for Jhausi. 

History. 

General Cunningham, in vol. ii. of 
the Heports of the Archmlogical Sur- 
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ve^f ^V68 a most valuable account of 
Gwalior. He says that of the three 
16th and 17tli cent, authorities for the 
early history of Gwalior, Kharg llai 
says Gwalior was founded 310 B.c. ; 
that Fazl ’Ali assigns 275 a.b. as the 
year of its foundation ; and that this 
date is also adopted by 'Hiranian. 
Tioflfenthaler, Wilford, and Cunning- 
ham agree in fixing on this later date. 
According to Cunningham, Toramana 
was a tributary prince under the Gup- 
tas, against whom he rcbcllod, and 
became sovereign of all the territory 
between the Jumna and Ncrbiidda, 
and in the reign of his son, 275 
A.D., the Sun Tein])lc was built, the 
Suraj Kund excavated, and Gwalior 
founded, by Suraj Sen, a Kachliwalia 
chief, who was a leper, and coming 
when hunting to the hill of Gopagiri, 
on which the Fort of Gjvalior now 
stands, got a drink of water from 
the hermit Gwalipa, which cured him 
of his leprosy. In gratitude for that 
he built a fort on the hill, and called 
it “Gwaliawar,” or Gwalior. Suraj 
Sen got a new name, Suhan Pal, from 
the hermit, with a promise that his 
descendants should reign as long as 
they were called Pal ; .so 83 reigned, 
but the 84th was called Tej Kara, and 
having discarded the name of Pal, lost 
his kingdom. 

This Kachliwalia dynasty was suc- 
ceeded by seven Parihara princes, who 
niled for 103 ycvirs till 1232 A.i)., when 
Gwalior was taken by Altamsh, in the 
21st year of the reign of Saraiig Deo. 

General Cunningham found an in- 
.scription on an old stone sugar-mill at 
Chitauli between Nurwar and Gwalior, 
which is dated Samwat 1207 = 1150 
A.D., in the reign of Ram Deo, which 
agrees with and strongly corroborates 
the dates he has accepted. 

The capture of Gwalior by Altamsh 
was commemorated in an inscription 
Xdaced over the gate of the Urwahi, 
and the Emperor Babar states that he 
saw it, and the date was 630 A.ii. = 
1232 A.B. Briggs, in a note to Firish^ 
tall, says it is stil! to be seen, but 
General Cunningham sought for it Ib 
vain. From 1232 to Timar’s invasion 
in 1398 the Emperor of Delhi used 


Gwalior as a state prison. In 1375 
A.D. the Tumar chief, Bir Sing 
Deo, declared himself independent, 
and founded the Tumar dynasty of 
Gwalior. 

In 1416 and 1421 the Gwalior chiefs 
paid tribute to Khizr Khan of Delhi, 
and in 1424 Gwalior, being besieged 
by Hushang kShah of Malwa, was de* 
livered by Mubarak Shah of Dellii. 
In 1426, 1427, 1429, and 1432, the 
King of Delhi niarchcd to Gwalior, and 
exacted tribute. Diingar Sing, 1425, 
commenced the great rock sculptures 
at Gwalior, and liis son £irti Sing, 
1454, completed them. In 1465 Hu.%in 
Sharki, king of Jauupur, besieged 
Gwalior, and obliged it to pay tribute, 
Man Sing acknowledged the supremacy 
of Bahlol Lodi anil of Sikandar Lodi, 
but the latter in 1505 marched against 
Gwalior, fell into an ambuscade and 
was reimlsed with great loss. In 
1506, however, he captured Himmat- 
garh, but passed by Gwalior, which he 
despaired of reducing. In 1517 he 
made great preparations at Agra for 
the conquest of Gw.alior, but died of 
quinsy. Ibrahim Lodi had sent an 
army of 30,000 horse, 300 elephants, 
and other troox)s, against Gwalior, and 
a few days after they reached that idace 
Man Sing died. He was the greatest 
of the Tumar xmnccs of Gwalior, and 
constructed many useful works, amongst 
others, the great tank to the N.W. of 
Gwalior, called the Moti Jhih Cun- 
ningham says his palace aifords the 
noblest specimen of Hindu domestic 
arcbitecture in N. India. He was a 
])atron of the Fine Arts, and an elephant 
sculptured in bis reign, with two riders, 
was admired by the Emperor Babar, 
Abu-l-Fari, and the traveller Finch, 
After Man Sing’s death his son, Vikra- 
maditya, sustained the siege for a year, 
but at last surrendered, and was sent 
to Agra. 

Babar sent Raliimdad with an army 
to Gwalior, which he took by a strata- 
gem, suggested by the holy M uhammad 
Gliaiis. In 1542 Abu-l-Kasini, Gover- 
nor of Gwaliqf, surrendered his fortress 
to Sher Shth. In 1545 Salim, son of 
Shcr, brought his treasure from Chuiiar 
to Gwalior, and in 1553 died at the 
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latter place. Rana Sah, son of Vikram, j 
tried to seize Gwalior, and fought a 
groat battle, which lasted for thrcodays, 
with Akhar’s trooj>s there, but was de- 
feated. He then went to Chi tor. In 
1761 Gwalior was taken by Ilhim Sing, 
the Jat Rana of Gohad, and in 1779 
captured by Major Pophain from the 
Maratlias, into whose hands it had 
fallen, and restored to tlie Rana of 
Gohad. It was again taken by the 
Marathas under Mahailaji Siiidia in 
1784, and again captured by the KiiglisJi 
under General White in 1803, and re- 
stored to thorn in 1805. In 1844, after 
tlic^battles of Maharajpnr and Paiiiar, 
it was a third time occupied by tlie 
British. 

At the timo of the Mutiny the great 
Maratha prince, Sindia, had, besides 
10,000 troops of his own, a (iontingent 
consisting of 2 regts. of Inegular 
Cavalry — 1158 iiieii of all ranks, 7 
regts. of Infantry aggregating 6412 men, 
and 26 guns, with 748 Artillerymen. 
This force was olUccred by Englishmen, 
and tlm men were thoroughly drilled 
and discijdined, and were, in fact, ex- 
cellent soldicis, as they ])roved by de- 
feating and almost driving into the 
river General Windham’s brigade at 
Cawiipore. 

At this timo Sindia was in his 23t] 
year, an athletic and active man, and 
a first -rate horseman and fond of 
soldiering. It is admitted that he 
could handle troops on parade as well 
as most men, and ho yiossesscd an 
extraordinary liking for the military 
profession. Had ho decided to throw 
in his lot with the relxjls lie might 
liave inarclied to Agra, wliich was only 
65 m. distant, and with his powerful 
army must have made himself speedily 
master of that city ; and the results 
might have been most disastrous to the 
British. But Sindia’s able; minister, 
Diukar Kao, know something of tlie 
power of the English Government ; 
knew that though he could have ob- 
tained a temporary success be would be 
certainly overpowered in the end. 
He therefore persuaded ^india to deal 
subtikly with his dangeroul? army, and 
hy delays and eva.sions kept them for a 
time from issuing from their canton- 


ments and adding their formidable 
strength to the rebel army. Be could 
not, however, prevent thorn killing their 
English officers. 

Seven oflicers and several ladies and 
children escaped the showers of bullets 
that were aimed at them, and reached 
the Residency, or Siudia’s Palaco. 
These were sent on by the Maratha 
Prince to the Dholpur territory, where 
they were most kindly treated and sent 
to Agra. 

Por some months Gwalior was quiet, 
though the country round was in 
rebellion, and on the 22d May 1858 a 
very important battle was fought in 
front of Kalpi in which the mutineers 
were severely defeated by Sir Hugh 
Rose, and the same night they retreated 
in the tlirectioii of Gwalior, and on the 
night of the 30th, they reached the 
neighbourhood of Morar. 

Gn tJie ’'ist June Sindia with all 
his army moved out to iiicot them. 
The engagement took place aliout 2 
m. E. of Morar. Malloson tlius dc- 
serihes it : — 

“He had with him 6000 infantry, 
about 1500 cavalry, his own bodyguard 
COO strong, and 8 guns, ranged in 3 
divisions, — his guns centre. About 7 
o’clock ill the moriiiiig the rebels ad- 
vanced. As they appixiached, Sindia’s 
8 gnus opencil on them. But tlie 
smoko of the discharge bad scarcely 
disappeared when the rebel skirniisliers 
closed to their Hanks, and 2000 liorso- 
ineii charging at a gallop, carried tlic 
guns. Simultaneously with their 
charge, Sindia’s infantry and cavalry, 
his bodyguard alone excepted, either 
joined the rebels or took up a position 
indicative of their intention not to 
fight, . . . The rebels then attacked 
the bodyguard, who defended them- 
.selves bravely, but the contest was too 
unequal, and Sindia turned and fled, 
accompanied by a very few of the sur- 
vivors. He did not draw rein till ho 
reached Agra.” 

Sir Hugh Rose, following up the 
fngitivo enemy, whose destination at 
first it was impossible to gneas, reached 
liahadarpur, 5 m. E. of Morar, op the 
16th June. There he was joined by 
Brigadier -General Sir Robert Napier 
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(Lord Napier of Maedala), who took 
command of the 2d Hrigado. In spite 
of the long and fatignin^ march which 
his force had oiidurcd, Sir Hugh made 
arrangements to attack the enemy at 
once, and drove them from their posi- 
tion. 

“The main body of the enemy, driven 
through the cantonments, fell back on 
a dry nullah with high banks, running 
round a village which tliey had also 
occupied. Here they maintained a 
desperate hand-to-hand struggle mth 
the British. I'he 71st Highlanders 
suffered severely, Lieutenant Neave, 
whilst leading them, falling mortally 
wounded ; nor was it till the nullah 
was nearly choked witli dead that the 
village was caiTied. The victory was 
comideted by a successful pursuit and 
slaughter of the rebels by Captain 
Thompson, 14th Light Dragoons, with 
a wing of his regiment. 

“The result, then, had justified Sir 
Hugh’s daring. Not only had he dealt 
a heavy blow to the rebels, hut he 
gained a most important strategical 
point.” 

('I'ho visitor to the Fort secs this 
battlo-ficld below him to the E. and 
S.) 

Early next moriiiiig (the 17th of 
Juno), Brigadier Sriiitli iiiarclicd from 
Antri and reached Kolah-ki-serai, 5 m. 
to the S.E. of Gwalior, witliout opposi- 
tion. There he discovered tlic enemy 
in great force, and showing a disposi- 
tion to attack. “ Reconnoitring the 
ground in front of him, he found it 
very difficult, intersected with nullahs 
and impracticable for cavalry^. He dis- 
covered, moreover, that the enemy’s 
guns were in position about 1500 yds. 
from Kotah-ki-scrai, and that their 
line lay under the hills, crossing the 
road to Gwalior. Notwithstanding 
this, Smith determined to attack. 
First he sent his horse artillery to the 
front, and silenced the eneiiiy’s guns, 
which limbered up and retired. This 
accomplished, Smith sent his infantry 
across the broken ground, led by Kaine.s 
of the 95th. Raines led his men, 
covered by skirmishers, to a point aboift 
60 yds. from the enemy’s works, when 
the skirmishers made a rush, the rebels 
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falling back as they did so. Raines then 
found himself stopped by a deep ditch 
with 4 ft. of water,” but surmounting 
the difficulty he gained the abandoned 
entrenchment. “Whilst he was roji- 
tinning his advance across the broken 
and billy ground, Smith moved his 
cavalry across the river Uinrah, close 
to Kotah-ki- serai. They had hardly 
crossed when they came under fire 
of a batte^ which till then had 
escaped notice. At the same time a 
body of the enemy threatened tlic 
baggage at Kotah-ki -serai. Matters 
now became serious. But Smith sent 
back detaclniients to defend the bagmge 

and rear, and pushed forward. The 

road, before debouching from the hills 
between his position and Gwalior, ran 
for several hundred yards through, 
a defile along which a' canal had been 
excavated. It was 'while liis troops 
were marching through this defile that 
the principal fighting took place. 
Having gained the farther end of the 
defile, whore ho joined Raines, Smith 
halted the infantry to guard it, and 
ordered a cavalry charge. This was 
most gallantly executed by a sipiadroii 
of the 8th Hussars, led by Colonel 
Hicks and Captain Heneage. The 
rebels, horse and foot, gave way before 
them. The hussars captured two guns, 
and continuing the {mrsuit through 
Sindia’s cantonment, had for a 
moment the rebel camp in their pos- 
session. 

“ Amongst the fugitives in the rebel 
ranks was the resolute woman who, 
alike in counsel and on the field, was 
the soul of the conspirators. Clad in 
the attire of a man and mounted on 
horseback, the Rani of Jhansi might 
have been seen animating her troops 
throughout tho day. When inch by 
inch the Bi itish troops pressed through 
tlio pass, and when reaching its summit 
Smith ordered the hussars to charge, 
the Rani of Jhansi boldly fronted the 
British horsemen. W hen her comrades 
failed her, her horse, in spite of her 
ctforts, carried her along with the 
others. Wi|k them she might have 
escaped, but that her horse, crossing 
tho canal near the cantonment, 
stumbled and fell. A hussar, close 
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upon her track, ignorant of her sex 
and her rank, cut her down. She foil 
to rise no more. That night, her 
devoted followers, determined that the 
English should not boast that they 
had captured her oven dead, burned 
her body.” 

Following up the operations above 
described late into the night of the 
19th June, Sir Hiigli regained the 
wJiolo place — Morar, the city, the 
Laslikar — everything but tlio Fort, 
which was held by a few fanatics, who 
liad fired on our advancing troops 
whenever they could tliroughout the 
da 3 ^ ,aml fcconiniencod the following 
morning. 

'‘On the inorning of the 20th, 
Lieutenant Rose, 2fjth Bombay Native 
Infantry, was in couiniand with a de- 
tachment of his regiment at the kot- 
wali, or police-station, not far from the 
main gateway of the rock fort. As the 
guns from its ramparts continued to 
fire, Rose ]»roi)oscd to a brother ofliccr, 
Lieutenant Waller, who commanded a 
small party of the same regiment near 
him, that they should attempt to 
capture the fortress with their joint 
parties, urging that if the risk was 
great, the honour would he still greater. 
Waller cheerfully assented, and the 
two olllcers set off with their men and 
a blacksmith, wdiom, not unwilling, 
they had engaged for the service. 
They crept up to the first gateway 
unseen. Then the blar.ksimth, a 
powerful man, forced it open ; and so 
with the other five gates that opposed 
their progress. By the time the sixth 
gate had been forced the alarm was 
given, and when the assiiilants reached 
the archway beyond the last gate, they 
were met by the fire of a gun which 
had been brought to hear cu them. 
Dashing onwards, unscallied by the 
fire, they wore speedily engaged in a 
hand-to-hand contest with the garrison. 
The fight was desperate, and many 
men fell on both sides. The gallantry 
of Rose and Waller and their men 
carried all before them. Rose especially 
distinguished himself. in the 

hour of victory, hoAvover, as he was 
ificiting his men to make the final 
chai'ge, which proved successful, a 


musket was fired at him from behind 
the wall. The man who had fired the 
shot, a inutiucer from Baraili, then 
rushed out and cut him down. Waller 
came up, and des])atchcd the rclxd ; 
too late, however, to save his friend. 
But the rock fortress W'as gained,” and 
continued in Bi’itish hands till 1886. 

The New City or Lashkar.—When 
Danlat Rao Sindia obtained possession 
of (Iwalior in 1794-1805, he pitched 
his camp on the o])cii plain to the S. 
of the fort. As the camp remained, 
the tents soon disappeared, and a new 
city rapidly sprung nj), which still 
retains the name of Lashkar, or the 
camp, to clistijigLiish it from the old 
city of Gwalior, The Sarafa^ or mer- 
chants’ quarter, is one of the finest 
streets ill India. In the Phnl Bagh is the 
Modern Palace of Maharajah Sindia 
(not shown to visitors). In the centre 
of Lashkar is the Bamht or Old Palace^ 
and near it are the houses of the chief 
Sardars, or nobles, of the state. 

The now buildings worthy of a visit 
are the Pnffe.rin Hanii^ the Victoria 
CoUegCj and the Tayagi liao Memorial 
Ilo.s 2 ?ifnL The modern Tevi^de \vas 
erected by Siiidia’s mother, and is 
mentioned by Fergusson. 

Since the occupation of the Lashkar, 
the Old City hiis been gradually decay- 
ing, and is now only onc-third as large 
as t h(j New City. Jhit the two together 
still form one of the populous places in 
India. 

The Old City of Gw\alior is a crowded 
mass of small flat-roofed stone houses. 
Flanking the city to the N. stands a 
curious old Pathan archway, the re- 
mains of a tomb. Outside the gates is 
the Jumma Musjid, with its gilt pin- 
nacled domes and lofty minarets. ‘ Sir 
W. Slecman says {Rambles^ i. 347) : 
“It is a very beautiful mosque, with 
one end built by Muhammad Khan, in 
1665 A.D., of the white sandstone of 
the rock above it. It looks as fresh as 
if it had not been finished a month.” 
It has the usual two minars, and over 
the arches and alcoves are carved pas- 
sages from the Koran in beautiful Kiifik 
Miaracters. 

Beyond the stream, and just on the 
outskirts of tlie city, is the noble tomb 
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of the Muliaiiiittad Ghans, a saint only 274 ft. at the upper gate of the 
venerated in the time of Babar and principal entrauco. The hill is long and 
Akbar. It is of stone, and is one of narrow ; ita extreme len^h from N. to 
the} best specimens of Mohammedan S. is 1| m., while its breadth varips from 
architecture of the early Mogul period. 600 ft. to 2800 ft. The walls are from 
It was built in the early part of 30 to 35 ft. high, and the rock imme- 
Akbar’s reign, and is a square of 100 diately below them is steeply but 
ft., with hexagonal towers at the four irregularly scarped all round the liill. 
comers, attached at the angles instead of Ine objects of chief interest are all in 

the sides. The tomb is a hall 43 ft. the Fort, with the exception of the tomb 
sq., with the angles cut off by pointed of Muhammad Ghau.s, which is passed 
arches, from which springs a lofty on the way there. Notice especially the 
Pathan dome. The walls are 5^ ft. gateways, the Man, Karan, and Vikram 
thick, and are suiTOUiided by a lofty palaces, the Sas Bahu temples, the iTaiii 
verandah, with square bays in centre and the I'cdi-Ka-Mandir temples, and 
of each side, enclo.sed by stone lattices the gigantic rock-cut figure.?. ^ 
of the most intricate and elaborate The view from the Fort is varied and 
X)atterna. These are protected from extensive, but, except during the rainy 
the weather by very bold eaves, sup- season, when the hills are green, the 
ported on long stone slabs resting on general appearance of the country is 
brackets. The building is of yellowisli brown and arid. To the N., on a 
gray sandstone. The dome w^as once cle.ar day, may be seen the gigantic 
covered with blue glazed tiles. The temple of San*auiiya, about 30 m. 
whole is choked with whitewash. distant, and still farther in the same 

Tomb of Tansen, tlie famous musi- direction the red hills of Dholpur. 
ciun, is a small o])cn building 22 ft. To the W. and within gunshot lies the 
sjp, supported on pillars round the long flat -topped sandstone hill of 
tombstone. It is close to the S.W. Hanuman, with a basaltic peak at the 
corner of the large tomb ; honoe it is N. end, and a white- waslieti temple on 
thought ho beeanie a Moslem. The its slope, whence the hill has its 
taraaiiud tree near the tomb is much name. Beyoud, far as the eye can 
visited by inusieians, as the chewing of reach, nothing is seen hut range after 
the leaves is alleged to impart a \roii- range of Ioav sdiidstone hills. The 
derful .Sweetness to the voitte. Lloyd, coideal peak of the Raipur hill towers 
in 1820, in his Journey to Kunawar^ i. over the lower ranges in the S., and to 
p. 9, says that this is .still religiously the F. tlie level plains, dotted with 
believed by all dancing girls. They villages, lengthen till they pass out of 
stripped the original tree of its leaves sight. On the plain below lies the Old 
till it died, and the prc.sent tree is a City of Gwalior, encircling the N. end 
seedling of the original one. of the fortre.ss, and to the S., upwards 

of 1 m. di.stant, is the New City of 
To SCO Gwalior Fort an order is Lashkar^ literally “camp.” 
necessary ; it can be obtained at the ■ The main entrance to the Fort is on 
Residency OrR(!e, or from the keeper of the N.E. The ascent wa.s formerly by 
the Musaiir Khana (the Maharajah’s many flights of broad steps alternating 
bungalow for strangers). The rest- with pieces of paved level road, but 
house keeper will make arrangements the.se have been removed, and there is 
for the elephant which the Maharajah now a continuous road. The cnti'ance 
puts at the disposal of visitors, to on the N.E. is protected by 6 Gates 
meet them at the foot of the steep which, beginning from the N., are — 
ascent to the Fort. The gate built by Mu’tainad 

“The great fortress of Gwalior,” Khan, Governor of Gwalior, in 1660, 
says General Cunningham, * ' is situated and called afte|p^urangzib, one of whose 
on a prifcipitoiis, flat-topped, and iso- ^titles was 'Aiamgir. It is quite plain, 
lated hill of sandstone,” which rises 300 and the inscription is obliterated, 
ft, above the town at the N. end, but Inside is a small courtyard, and an 
[India] • H 
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open hall in which the Mohammedan 
floveniora sat to dispense justice, whence 
it is called the Qutcherry. 

T}\.%B(ulalgarh or Hindola gate has 
its name from the outwork. Badalgarh, 
which was called from Badal Sing, the 
uncle of Man Sing. This gate is also 
called Hindola, from hivdol^ swing,” 
which existed outside. It is a fine 
specimen of Hindu architecture. An 
inscription on an iron i)late records 
its restoration by the Governor Saiyad 
*Alam ill 1648. 

Close under the rock to the rt. is 
the stately Oujari Palace, built for the 
mmcii of Man Sing. It measures 300 
ft.^by 230 ft., and is' two stories high. 
It is built of hewn stone, but is much 
ruined. 

Tlio BJtairon or Bausur gate lias its 
name from one of the earliest Kach- 
liwalia Rajahs. It is called Bansur, from 
ha/nfior, ‘‘an archer,” lit. “a bamboo- 
splitter,” a man who had the charge 
of it. On one of the jambs is an in- 
scription dated 1 485 a.1). , a year before | 
the accession of Man Sing. I 

The Gancnh Oale was built by Dun- 
gareli, who reigned 1424 to 1464. Out- 
side is a small outw'ork called Kahutar 
Kharm, or “pigeon house,” in which 
is a tank called Nur Saugar, 60 ft. x 
39 ft. and 25 ft. deep. Here, too, is a 
Hindu temple sacred to the hermit 
Owalipa, from wliom the fort had its 
name. It is a small square open ])ay ilion, 
with a cupola on 4 pillars. 'J’herc is 
also a small mosque with an inscription 
which Cunningham thus translates : — 

In the reign of tlic great Prince 'A’laiiigir, 
Like the full-shining moon. 

The enlightener of the world, 

Praise bo to God that this haiipy ))lacc 
Was by Urntaniad Khan eoiniilelod 
Asa charitable gift. 

It was the ulol-teiii])lc of the. vile Gwali. 

He made it a mosque 
Like a mansion of Paradise. 

The Khan of enlightened heart, 

Nay, light itself from liead to foot. 
Blsplayeil the divine light like that of mid-day. 
He closed the idol temple. 

Then follows the chronogram giving 
a date corresponding to 1664 a. n. 

Before reaching the J^kshman Oate. 
is a temple hewp out the solid 
^rock and called Chaiur-hhuj-maTidir^ 
** shrine of the {uir-armod,” sacred to 


Vishnu, inside which, on the left, is a 
long inscription, dated Samwat, 933= 
876 A.D, It is 12 ft. sq., wdth a portico 
in front 10 ft. by 9 ft. supported by four 
pillars. There is a tank here, and 
opposite to it the tomb of Taj Nizain, 
a noble of the Court of Ibrahim Lodi, 
who was killed in assaulting this gate 
in 1518 A.x>. Between tlie gates on the 
face of the rock are carvings of Mahaden 
and hia consort, and about 50 Lhigams. 
There was a colossal group of the Boar 
incarnation, 15 J ft. high, which Cun- 
ningham thinks to be one of the oldest 
sculptures in Gwalior; it is quite 
defaced. A figure of an elepliant over 
the statue lias been cut away to foi-m a 
canopy. 

The Hath iya PmLr, or Elephant Gate, 
was built by Man Sing, and forms part 
' of his palace. Here w^as the carving of 
an elephant, which Babar and Abu-1- 
Fazl praised. 

There are three gates on IheN.W. side 
of the Fort, which have the general 
name of Dhonda PaxWy from an early 
Kach hwaha Rajah . In an upper out work 
the state prisoners used to be confined. 

Tlic S.W. entrance is called QJuir- 
gharj Pemr, or Gurgling Gate, either 
from a w’cll of that name inside, or 
from a redoubt. It. has live gates in 
succession, three of which were breached 
by General 'White. This entrance is 
also called Popliam by the natives, in 
memory of its capture in 1780 by 
Captain Biuce, brother of the tra- 
veller, who was an olTicer of Poi)ham’s 
force The escalading party had grass- 
shoes furnished them to prevent them 
slipping, and the cost of these shoes 
is said to have been deducted from 
Popham’s pay. 

Gwalior has always been thought 
one of the most impregnable fortresses 
in Upper India, and is superior to 
most in an unfailing supply of neater 
in tanks, cisterns, and wells. Thci'c 
are several wells in the Urwalii out- 
work, and the water in them is always 
sweet and wholesome, and is now the 
only good drinking water in the fort. 
The Suraj Kuiid, or Sun pool, was 
4 built about 275 to 300 a.d., ^d is the 
oldest in the fort. It is 860 ft. by 180 
ft., with a variable depth. It is situ- 
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ated about 600 ft. N.W. of the Sas- 
bahu Temple. The Trikonia Tank is 
at the extreme N. point of the Fort, 
near the J ayauti-thora, where are two 
inscriptions, dated 1408 a.d., and a 
little earlier. The Johara tank is in 
the N. of the Fort, in front of Sliah 
Jehan’s palace, and has its name from 
the Johar, or sacrifice of the Rajput 
w’omen there when Altamsh took the 
place. The Sas-bahu tank, “mother- 
in-law and daughter-in-law,” is near 
the Padmanath temple, and is 250 ft. 
by 150 ft., and 15 ft. to 18 ft. deep, 
but usually dry, as the water runs 
through. The Gangola Tank is in the 
middle of the Fort, is 200 ft. s<p, and 
always has deep water on the S. side. 
The Dhobi tank, at the S. end of the 
Fort, is the largest of all, being 400 ft. 
by 200 ft., but it is very shallow. 

There are six Palaces', or mandirs, in 
the Fort. (1) The Oujari, already 
mentioned. 

(2) The Man Sing Palace (1486-1516, 
repaired in 1881), rt on entering the 

Fort, is oil the edge of the 15. clilh It 

■was also called tne Chit Mandir^ or 
painted palace, as “the walls are 
covercred with a profusion of coloured 
tiles — bands of niosaicjiic candelabra, 
Hralimiii ducks, elephants, and pea- 
cocks — enamelled blue, green and gold, 
giving to this massive wall au unsur- 
passed charm and elegance. The tiles 
of this great windowless wall ])Osscss a 
briglitncas and delicacy of tint un- 
blemished by the 10 centuries wdiich 
they have weathered. Nowhere do 1 
remember any architectural design 
capable of imparting similar lightness 
to a simple massive wall. The secret 
of these enamelled tiles has not yet 
been discovered ” (Rousolet). It is two 
stories high, with two stories of undcr- 

t ^ound apartments, now uninhabitable 
rom tbc bats. The E. face is 300 ft. 
long and 100 ft. high, and has five 
massive round towers, surmounted by 
open-domed cupolas, and connected at 
top by abattlementof singularly beauti- 
ful open lattice-work. The S. face is 
160 ft. long and 60 ft. high, with three 
round towers connected by a battlement^ 
of lattice- work. The N. and W. sides 
are much ruined. The rooms are 


arranged round two courts,— small but 
with singularly beautiful decoration. 

(8) The Palace 0 ^ is between 

the Man and Karan palaces, and con- 
I nected with them by narrow galleries. 

(4) The Karan Palace should be 
called the Kirti Mandir. It is long 
and narrow, and of two stories. It has 
one room 43 ft. by 28 ft, with a roof 
supported by two rows of pillars. There 
are smaller rooms on cither side, and 
batli -rooms' below, with some fine 
plaster->vork on the domed ceilings. 
Close by to the S. is a hall (1616 A.i).) 
36 ft sq., and the roof is a singular 
Hindu dome .supported on eight curved 
ribs, of which four spring from the Sde 
pillars and four from the angles of the 
building. Internally the top of the 
dome is a flat square formed by the 
intersection of the ribs. The roof is 
flat, and once had a pavilion on it 

(5) TJic Jehangiri and (6) Shah 
Jehan Palaccsy at the N. end of the Fort, 
arc of rubble plastered, and are quite 
plain and of no architectural interest. 

There aie 11 Hindu temples which 
have been desecrated by the Mohamme- 
dans, but are still visited by Hindus at 
stated times. These are (i. ) tne Gwalvpa^ 
and (ii.) the Chniur’bhuj, both already 
inoutioned. (iii.) The Jayanti-thora 
was destroyed by Altamsh in 1232 
A.D., but its position is shown by the 
name given to the most N. point of tlie 
Fort, where there is a deep rock -cut 
well and some pillared arcades with 
inscriptions dated 1400 to 1419 a.d. 
(iv.) The Teli-Ka- Mandir (probable 
date, 11th cent., restored 1881-83) 
is in the centre of the Fort, overlooking 
the Ur\vahi. It is supposed to have 
been built by a Teli, or oilman. It is 
60 ft. sq., with a portico projecting 11 
ft. on the K. side. The sides slope 
upwards to 80 ft., where the building 
ends in a horizontal ridge 30 ft. long. 
It is the loftiest building in Gw^alior. 
The doorway is 35 ft. hmh, and has a 
figure of Ganida over the centre. It 
was originally a Vishnavite Temple, 
but .since the 15th cent, it has been 
Shivite. The w^hole of this very mas- 
sive building is covered with sculptures. 
The gateway in front of it was formed 
out of fragments found in the Fort by 
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Major Keith. The eculptured frag- 
ments act up round the temple were 
also collected by him. 

(▼. vi.) The Saa-bahu or SaJmsra 
bahUt “mother-in-law” and “ Jaughter- 
in-law,” or lOOO-arnied temples, are two 
temples, a large and smaller one near 
the middle of the E. wall of the Fort. 
Tliere is a long inscription inside the 
portico, with the ciato 1093 a.d. 
There are figures of Vishnu over the 
main entrances. The great temple, said 
to have been built by Kajah Mahipal, 
is 100 ft. long by 63 ft. broad. The 
entrance is to the N., and the adytum 
to^tho S. The temple is now 70 ft 
higu, but the top has been broken, 
and General Cunningham thinks it was 
once 100 ft. high. It stands on a richly- 
carved plinth. The central hall is 31 
ft. S(p It is crowded with four massive 
pillars to aid in .bearing the enormous 
weight of its great pyramidal roof. 
The construction of the roof is worthy 
of study. The temple was dedicated 
in 1092 A.D. The small Sas-hnhu is 
built in the shape of a cross, but consists 
of a single stoiy, and is open on all four 
sides. "I'lie body i'H 23 ft. aq. sujjported 
on twelve pillars. The plinth is 6 ft. 
high, and is decorated like that of the 
great temple. The pillars are round, 
with octagonal bases and bracketed 
capitals. The lower part of the shafts 
in both temples arc ornamented with 
groups of fcnmle dancers. It is a fine 
specimen of the ornate style of medi- 
DBval Hindu architecture. 

(vii.) The Jain Tmiplc was dis- 
covered by Geii. Cunningham in 1844, 
and is a small building placed against 
the E. wall of the Fort, midway 
between the Elephant Gate and Sas- 
bahu temples. 1 1 was built about 1108 
A.D. The four other temples Surya 
Deva, Mala Deva, Dlioi^da Deva, and 
Maha Deva, are of less importance. 

* ' The Rock Sculptures of Gwalior,” 
the same authority writes, *^are unique 
in Northern India, as well for their 
number as for their gigantic size. 
They are all excavated in the steep 
cliff, immediately below Uie walls of 
the fortress, and are most of them easily 
asgcoBsible. There are small caves and 
i^khoB id Almost every place where the 


face of the rock is tolerably smooth 
and steep, but the more prominent 
excavations may bo divided into five 
principal groups, which I will designate 
according to thoir positions, as 1st, the 
Urwahi group ; 2d, the south-western 
group ; 3d, the north-western group ; 
4th, the north-eastern group ; 5th, the 
south-eastern group. Of these the 
first and the last, which are by far the 
moat considerable, both in number and 
size, aro the only sculptures that have 
attracted travellers. Most of them 
were mutilated, by order of tho Emperor 
liabar 1527 a.d., only 60 years after 
they were made. Babar himself records 
the fact in his Memoirs : ‘ They have 
hewn the solid rock of this Adwa, and 
sculptured out of it idols of larger and 
i smaller size. On the south part of it 
is a largo idol, which may be about 40 
ft. in height. These figures are perfectly 
naked, without even a rag to cover the 
parts of generation. Adwa is far from 
being a mean place, on the contraiy it 
is extremely pleasant. The greatest 
fault consists in the idol figures all 
about it. I directed these idols to he des- 
troyed.* Tho statues, however, were not 
destroyed, but only mutilated, and tho 
broken heads have since been repaired 
by the Jains with coloured stucco. 

‘*The Urwahi group is situated in the 
cliff of tho S. aide of the Urwahi valley, 
and consists of 22 x>rincipal figures, all 
of which are naked. The figures are 
accompanied by six inscriptions, dated 
Samwatll97, 1510 = 1440 a.d. and 1453, 
during the sway of the Tuniara Rajahs. 
The chief statues arc, No, 17, a colossal 
figure of Adinath, tho first Jain pontiff, 
who is known by the symbol of a bull 
oil the pedestal. This has a long in- 
scription dated 1440 a.d. in the reign 
of Diingar Sing, which has been trans- 
lated by Rajciidralala Mitra (see Beng, 
As. Soc. Jour. 1862, p. 423). The 
largest figure of this group, and of all 
the Gwalior sculptures, is the colossus 
No. 20, which Babar says is 40 ft. 
high. Its actual height, however, is 
57 ft., or 61 times the length of the 
foot, which is just 9 ft. In front of tho 
^statue is a small figure with a squat- 
ting figure on each of its four faces. 
Tlie extreme W. figure of this groups 
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No. 22, is a seated colossus upwards 
of 30 ft. liigli, of Neinnatb, 22d Jaiu 
pontiff, known by a shell on the pedes- 
tal. Besides the 22 figures there are a 
few isolated ‘excavations to the right 
and left, now inaccessible from the 
falling of the rock-cut steps. 

“ The s(nUh-westem group consists of 
five ]3rincipal figures, situated in the 
cliff immediately below the one-pillar 
tank, and just outside the Urwahi wall. 
No. 2 is a sleeping female 8 ft. long, 
lying on her side, with her head to the 
S. and face to the W. Both thighs are 
straight, but the left leg is bent back 
underneath the right leg. The figure 
is highly polished. No. 3 is a seated 
group of a male and female with a 
cliihi, who are Siddhartha and Trisala, 
the reputed father and mother of the 
infant Mahavira, the last of the 24 Jain 

pontiffs. The sleo]niig female also is 
probably intended for Trisala, to whose 
womb, when she was asleep, the foetus 
of Mahavira is said to have been trans- 
ferred from its true Brahman mother. 

“The mrth-western group is in the 


W. cliff of the Fort, immediately N. of 
the Dhonda gate. The figures are un- 
important, but one of them, Adinath, 
has an inscription dated Sainwat 1527 
= 1470 A.D. 

“The Tiorth-eastern group is in the 
cliff under the Mohammedan palaces, 
and above the middle gateways of the 
E. entrance. The sculptures are small, 
and unaccompanied by inscriptions, and 
are, therefore, unimportant. One or 
two of the caves are large, but now very 
difficult of access. 

“The south-eastern group is in the 
long, straight cliff of the E. face, just 
under the Gangola tank. This is bjpfar 
the largest and most important group, 
as there are 18 colossal statues from 20 
to 80 ft. high, and as many more from 8 
ft. to 15 ft., which occupy the whole face 

Of the cliff for upwards of i lu. A few 

caves arc blocked up, and occupied by 
surly mendicant Byragis, who refuse all 
admittance, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose they differ from the other caves.^* 

'Phe details arc hero as tabulated by 
General Cunningham. 


Caves. 

SCULPTUIIES. 

Dates, 

No. 

Front depth 
and height. 

Names. 

Position. 

Height. 

Symbol. 

Saniwat. 

A.D. 


Foot. 



Peut. 




1 

23x21x27 

— 



30 

— 

— 

— 

2 

10x10x10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

15x12x17 

Adiiuath 

Staiidijig 

7 

Bull 

i5:io 

1473 



4 others 

— 

— 

— 

1580 

1473 

4 

15X14X16 

Adinatli 

— 

14 

Wheel 

1525 

1468 



Ncmnaili 

— 

— 

Shell 

1523 

1468 

5 

.— ■ 

Adinath 

— 

— 

Bull 

1525 

1468 

6 

26X12X10 

Supadina 

Sitting 

15 

Lotus 

— 

— 

7 

16X10X20 

Standing 

20 

— 

— 

— 

S 

21x10x20 

Adinath 

Sitting 

0 

— 

— 

— 

9 

16x 7x28 

Male iigurc 

Standing 

21 

— 

— 

— 

10 

lOX 7X15 

Female 

Lying 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Chandra Prahha 

Standing 

12 

— 

— 




2 others 

— 

12 

— 

— 

— 

11 

12X 8x25 

Chandra Prahha 

Sitting 

21 

Crescent 

1526 

]4(*)9 

12 

31X10X26 

Bambhiinath 

21 

Horse 

— 


13 

40X10X25 

Neiiiiiath 

Standing 

21 

Shell 

1627 

1470 



Sambhuiiath 

Sitting 

— 

— 

_ 

— 



Mahavira 

Standing 

— 

Horse 

1525 

1466 

14 

26x16x32 

Adinath 

Sitting 

29 

Lion 

1525 

1408 

15 

26x16x33 

Adinath 

Sitting 

28 

Bull 

— 

— 

16 

24x22x34 

— 

— 

30 

— 

— 

— 

17 

80X 8X30 

Kantauath 

Standing 

20 

— 


— 



dhaiitanath 

26 

Goat 

1625 

1468 



Adinath 



26 . 

Antelope 

Wheel 





And 4 otlicrs 


26 • 



18 

15X10X30. 

— 

Standing 

26 

— 



19 

10x10x30 

— 

.. — 

26 

— 



SO 

13X 8X20 

Adinath 

■ — 

8 

Wheel 



21 

27 X 85X15 

— 

— F- 

— 



B 
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The first European who describes 
these statues was Father Montserrat, 
who visited Gwalior on his way from 
Surat to Delhi, in the reign of Akbai* 
(see Ji4$. ItcsearckcSf ix. p. 213). 

TJie Prisons are in a small outwork 
on the W. side of the fort, above the 
Dhonda gate. They arc called the Hau- 
choHt nine cells, and are well lighted 
and well ventilated ; but must have 
been insufferably dose in the hot 
season. Here Akbar contiiicd his re< 
bellious cousins, and Aurangzlb his son 
Muhammad, and the .sons of Dura and 
Murad. 

<■ : 

122 m. Datia sta. A town of 28,000 

inhabitants, the residence of the Chief 

of the Datia state, which contains an 
area of 836 sq. in. 

The town* stands on a rocky height 
surrounded by a good stone wall. It 
is full of picturesque houses and palaces. 

The Rajah’s ])reseut residence stands 
within the town surrounded by a pretty 
gai’don. To the W. of the town, beyond 
the w^alls, is a very large palace of 
great architectural beauty, now uii- 
tcTiaiitcd. • A group of Jain temples, 
4 m. distant, are curious. Datia is a 
place the lover of the pictures<pie should 
not pass by. 

138 in. JhaiLsi jiiiic. sta. (see Rtc. 5). 

From Jhansi 7 m. Orchha sta. is the 
old capital of Orchha state, the oldest 
and highest in rank of all the Buiidela 
Principalities, and the only one of them 
that was not lield in subjection l)y the 
Pcsbwa. It is built on botli banks of 
the Dettva. There is an imposing 
fortress, connected by a wooden bridge 
with the rest of the town, containing 
the former residence of the Rajali, and a 
palace built for the accommodation of 
the Emperor Jcliangir. 

Tehri {Tekamgarh\ the present 
capital, in the S.W. corner of the state, 
is about 40 in. S. from Orchha, with 
which town and Bamnari it is connected 
by road. 

r 

13 m. Bai^a-Saiigarsta., D.B. The 
is picturesquely situated at the 
foot of a rocky ridge^ the shore of the 


Barwa-Saugar Lake, an artificial sheet of 
water formed by a masonry embank- 
ment if m. in length, constructed by 
Udit Sing, Rajali of Orchha, between 
1 705-37, containing two craggy, wooded 
islets. Below, a tract of land, extending 
over 4 in., is thickly planted with mango 
and other trees, often of great age and 
enormous size. N. W. of the towm rises 
ii fine old castle also built by Udit Sing, 
but now uninhabited. 3 m. W. stand 
the remains of aii old Ghaiidol temple 
built of solid blocks of stone, carved 
with the figures of Hindu gods, much 
defaced by Mussulmans. The town 
consists of three divisions separated by 
stretches of cultivated lamV, and the 
houses arc X)rettily embosomed in foli- 
age. 

40 m. Mau sta., 3^ D.B. (pop. 23,500). 
Man Raiiixnir is, next to Jhansi, the 
ininciiial commercial town of Jhansi 
district. Its buildings are remarkably 
picturesque, in the style peculiar to 
Bundelkuiul, with deep eaves between 
the first and second stories, and hanging 
bjilconies of unusual beauty. Trees line 
many of the streets, and handsome 
temples ornaTneiit the town ; the x^rin- 
cipal being that of the Jains with two 
solid spires and several cupolas. An 
old brick -built Fort with bastions 
adjoins tlic bazaar and contains the 
]mblic offices. The town is of quite 
modem commercial importance, having 
risen from tl;e position of a small agri- 
cultural village since 1785, through the 
influx of merchants from Chbatarpur. 
Khoiwa cloth is manufactured and 
exported to all x>arts of India. 

67 m. Jaitpur sta. The town was 
formerly the capital of a native state. 
It is picturesquely situated on the banks 
of the Bela Tal. Probably founded in 
the early part of the 18th century by 
Jagatraj, son of "the famous Bundcla 
Rajah, Chatar Sal, who built the large 
fort still in existence. The town 
resembles a collection of sepai-ate vil- 
lages, fully 2 m. in length, but very 
narrow. Handsome temple ; two forts, 
%ne of which could contain almost 
the whole population. 

The Bela Tal, a tank or lake dammed 
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up with solid nnasonry by tho Chandel 
rulers of Mahoba in tho 9th century 
extends for 5 m. in circumference, but 
is now very shallow, the embankment 
liaving burst in 1869, 

86 m. Mahoba sta. The town, 
founded about 800 a.d. by Rajah Chan- 
dra Yarmma, stands on the side of the 
Madan Saugar Lake, constructed by tho 
Chandel Rajahs, and consists of three 
distinct portions — one N. of the central 
hill known as tho Old Fort ; one on 
the top of the hill known as the Inner 
Fort ; and one to the S. known as Dariba. 
Architectural antiquities of the Chandel 
period abound throughout tho neigh- 
bourhood. The Ram Kund marks the 

place where Chandra Vaimma, founder 

of the dynasty, died ; and the tank 
is believed t6 be a reservoir into which 
the united waters of all holy streams 
pour themselves. The Fort, now almost 
entirely in ruins, commands a beautiful 
view over the hills and lakes. The 
temyde of Muiiia Devi, partially reno- 
vated, has in front of its entrance a 
stone pillar inscribed to Madana Yarm- 
ma. Of the lakes, confined by magni- 
ficent masonry dams, two have greatly 
silted lip ; biu the Kirat and Madan 
Saugars, W'orks of the 11th and 12tli 
centuries, still remain deep and clear 
sheets of water. The shores of the 
lakes and tho islands in their midst 
are thickly covered with ruined temples, 
monstrous figures carved out of the 
solid rock, lullars, broken sculpture, 
and other early remains, while on the 
hills abovd stand the summer-houses 
of the early Rajahs, and shrines over- 
hang the edge. Relics of Jain temples 
and Buddhist inscriptions also occur. 
The existing monuments of Moham- 
medan date include the tomb of Jalhan 
Khan, constructed from the fragments 
of a Shivite temple, and a mosque also 
built of Chandel materials. 

The modern town contains a tahsil^ 
police-station, post office, school, dis- 
pensary, and D.B. 

[34 m. S. of Mahoba is the ancient 
decayed town of Khajurahu, formerly 
the capital of the old province of 
Jahoti. Hiouen Thsang mentions it in 


lOSi 

the 7th century ; and General Cunning- 
ham attributes ' to tlio some date a 
single pillared temple called Ganthai, 
and a high mound which pi'obably 
conceals the ruins of a Buddhist mon- 
astery. Upwards of 20 temples still 
stand in the town, and the ruins of at 
least as many more bear witness to its 
former greatness. In one alone General 
Cunningham counted over 800 statues 
lialf life-size, and 8 sculptured ele- 
phants of like proportions. Tho inner 
shrine of this edifice constituted in it- 
self a splendid temple, and was crowded 
with figures. Captain Burt noticed 
seven large temples of exquisite caning, 
whose mechanical construction adapted 
them to last for almost indefinite 

E eriods, Most or all of these noble 
uildings and the inscriptions found 
in the neighbourhood must be referred 
to the Chandel dynasty, who ruled at 
Khajurahu apparently from 841 to 1167 
A.D. The modern village contains only 
about 160 hoiisois.] 

119 m. Banda sta. if. (R*), D.B., is a 
municipal town and the edmiiiistrative 
headcyiiarters of Banda district. It 
stands on an undulating plain 1 in. 
E. of right bank of tho Ken river. 

The piodern town derived its im- 
portance from the residence of the 
Nawab of Banda, and from its position 
as a cotton mart. After the removal 
of tho Nawab in 1858 owing to his dis- 
loyalty during the Mutiny, the town 
began to decline, while tlie growth of 
Rajapur as a rival cotton emporium 
has largely depriyed Banda of this 
trade. The town is straggling and ill 
built, but with clean wide streets. 
It contains 66 mosques, 161 Hindu 
temples, and 5 Jain temples, some of 
which possess fair architectural merit. 

Cantonments 1 m. from the town on 
tho Fatehpiir Road. 

162 m. Earwi sta. (pop, 4100). In 
1805 the town formed a cantonment for 
British troops, and in 1829 it became 
the principal residence of the Peshwa*s 
representative, who livccL in almost 
regal state, built several beautiful tem- 
ples and wells. Numerous titiders from 
the Dcccan wore thus attracted to Karwi. 
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During tho Mutiny Narayan Rao, after 
the murder at lUnda of Mr. Cockerell, 
Joints Magistrate of Karwi^ assumed the 
government, and retained his independ- 
ence for eight months amid the subse- 
quent anarchy. The accumulations of 
his family conatitutod tho great treasure 
afterwards so famous as the “Kirwee 
and Randa Prize Money. ’* It was kept 
in a vault of the Bara, a large building 
forming the palace of Narayan Kao's 
family. Since tho Mutiny the pro- 
sperity of Karwi has gradually declined. 
There is a magnilicent tGin]ile and tank 
witli masonry well attached, known as 
thetCaneshfiagh, built by Veiiaik Kao 
ill are five iiiosriues and 

as many Hindu temples. 

l.Sl m. Manikpur June. sta. of E. I. 
Rly. and Juhbiilpore Rly. (see Rtc. 1.) 


ROUTE 0 

RoMBAY to DeLTH TUnOTJGll Baiioda, 
AiiMEDATjAn (halt 40 mill.), Ajmkuk 
( 30 min.), Randikui (36 min.), and 
J KYPOUE. 

Rail. 890 m. Mail trains 43^ hrs. in 
transit. Through l^j^res approximately, 
tirst class 56 rs., so^coud class '28 rs., 
and servants 9 rs. For some railway 
rules see Rtc. 1, p. 26. Tho route 
is throughout by the B. B. and C. I. 
Rly. Tliero is a change of gauge at 
Ahmedabad. The stations in Bombay 
are Colaba^^ Ohimh GtUe iitcUUjn, and 
Grant Road^ whore ample time is given. 

9 in. Mahim sta., where the rly. 
crosses a causeway connecting the 
ifdand of Bombay with tho island of 
Salsctto. The coimti'y is flfti studded 
with villogcsandcocoa-iiutgroves. 10 m. 

^ It la advisable to start lYom the Colaba 
temtnus to Insure gettlni;,pUoe8. 


Baadra sta., 1., on sea-shore, a favour- 
ite residence for persons who have 
daily business in Bombay ; it is nearly 
surrounded by water, and is cooler than 
Bombay. 

22 m. Borivli sta. is near tho 
of MoiU/pc:dr and the ruins of a Jesuit 
monastery of the 16th century. Tho 
Caves of Kanhari arc only 5 in. distant, 
but are more easily visited from tho 
Talsi Lake. 

22 m. Bhayandar sta., on the S. 
edge of the Bassein croek, which divides 
Salsette from the mainland. Persons 
who have made aiTangernoiits to visit 
Bassein 30c by boat or by steam launch, 
embark at this station. The railway 
bore crosses the river by a very long 
bridge. On the right, and for some miles 
up the stream, tho scenery is most 
beautiful — the Kamandrug Hills and 
ff hod bandar, with the quiet water be- 
tween them, forming a tropical lamlscape 
as charming as can be seen iii India.^ 

33 in. Bassein Road sta., ^ D.B. 
(JFasai). Called by the Portuguese 
Rai^aim. Tho ruins arc distant about?' 
5 m. 

The first notice wo have of Bassein 
is in 1532, when the I’ortugiicso ravaged 
the neighbourhood and burned all the 
towns betAveen it and Cliikli Tara- 
pur. In 1534 they took Daman, which 
they still liold, and obliged Sultan 
Bahad o v of Guzerat, then hard pressed by 
tho Emperor Hiimayiin, to coile Iksscin 
in pciqiotuity. ‘‘For more than 200 
years Bassein remained in tho hands of 
tho Portuguese, and during this time 
it rose to such prosperity that the city 
came to he called tho Court of the 
North, and its nobles were proverbial for 
their wealth and magnificence. With 
plentiful supplies of both timber and 
stone, Bassein was adorned by many 
noble buildings, including a cathedral, 

5 convents, 13 churches, and an asylum 
for orphans. 'The dwellings of the 
Hidalgos, or aristocracy, who alone were 

allowed to live within the city walls, 

*. 

■ I For excursion to this place consult T. 
Cook & Son. Write beforoliand to station- 
uiaster for a tonga. 
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are described (6175) as solely build- 
ing ’■ (Hunter.) On the 17th February 
1765 the Harathas invested Ba&sein, 
and the town surrendered on the 16th 
of May, after a most desperate resist- 
ance, in which the coiniiiandant, Silveira 
do Mineyes, was killed, and 800 of the 
garrison killed and wounded, while the 
Maratha loss was upwards of 5000. On 
the 13th of November 1780 General 
Goddard arrived before Basscin, and on 
the 2Sth his hrst battery opened against 
it. He had very powerful artillciy, and 
one battery of 20 mortars, which shortly 
after opened at the distance of 500 yds., 
and did great cxecutioji. Tlie place 
surrendered on the 11th December, on 
which day Colonel Hartley, with a cover- 
ing army of 2000 men, defeated the 
Maratha relieving army of upwards of 
24,000 men, and killed its distinguished 
General, Rainchandra Ganeali. 

The Fort with the ruins stands on 
the Basscin Creek, a little away from 
the sea. The fort is now entered from 
the N. There is a road through the 
town from the rly. sta. 

The Old Town, 5 m. from the sta., 
surrounded by walls and ramparts, 
contains the ruins of the Cathedral of 
S. Joseph and other churches built by 
Roman Catholic niLssionarics in the 
14th and 15th centuries. Several in- 
.scrijitions remain, the earliest dated 
1536. A guide is necessary to point 
out the various ruins. Among them 
are the church of S. Anthony, the 
Jesuits’ church, and the cliurclics and 
convents of the Augustiuians and Fran- 
ciscans. 

Fryer, describing the town in 1675, 
says: “Hero were stately dwellings 
graced with covered balconies and large 
windows, two stories high, with panes 
of oyster shell, which is the usual glaz- 
ing amongst them (the Portuguese] in 
India, or else latticed.” 

Close to these venerable ruins is a 
modern temple of Shiva. 

108 m. Daman Road sta.,9^ D.B. 
Daman (7 m, W.) is a Portuguese 
settlement subordinate to Goa. It was 
attacked and taken in 1531, and again 
in 1535, and finally captured by the 
Portuguese in 1559. The town is situ- 


ated on the Daman Gun^^a river, which 
has a bad bar. Outside is a roadstead. 
The place in the days of small ships 
had a very considerable trade. It has 
a fort oil each bank of the river. In 
the main fort, on left bank, are the 
ruins of an old monastery and tw'o 
churches,— only Chrisiiians may reside 
within the walls. In it are the houses 
of the governor and his staff and the 

J mblic offices. The smaller fort of St. 
erome opposite is more modern. 

125 m. Balsar sta. This place is 
occasionally used as a rest -camp, and 
near it is the village of Tithiil on JJic 
sea- coast, where many inhabitants of 
Guzerat resort in the hot season. There 
are fine sands and a grand rolling sea. 

167 m. SURAT sta. if. (R.) The origin 
of the name is obscure, but it is hold 
by Sir Henry Elliot and other authori- 
ties to bo derived from Saxirastra^ the 
ancient name of the peninsula of Katty- 
war, with which it was the principal 
port of communication. By the Portu- 
guese it was called Currafe and (fur yak. 
In the 12th cent? Surat became the 
first resting-place, on Indian soil, of 
the Parsi refugees who were driven 
from Per.sia by their Mohammedan 
conquerors. There are now some 
70,000 Parsis in India, bnt Uiougli 
many of them are still to be found here, 
the greater number — about 40,000 — 
are settled in Bombay. Amongst 
Indian cities it is not a place of anti- 
quity, hut it had a large trade at the 
end of the 15th cen||^ and in the 18th 
was one of the mMt populous and 
important mercantile cities in India, 
the port being much frequented by 
British and other Enropean traders. It 
is the seat of a collectorate, is situated 
on the river Tapti, and is surrounded 
on the land .side by a wall about 5^ m. 
round, with 12 gates. Except the main 
street running from the station road to 
the castle, the streets iu Surat are nar- 
row and tortuous, and many of thorn 
still hear marks of the ^eat fire in 
1837, which |aged for neariy two days, 
•when 9373 houses were destroyed, ami 
many persons perished. Again in 1889 
a fire broke out which raged for over 
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12 hrs., and destroyed 1350 shops and j 
houses. 1 

‘The population of Surat as late as t 
1797 was estimated at 800,000, hut as ( 
Bombay rose Surat dcclinfid, until in s 
1841 it had only 80,000 inhabitants, t 
Prom 1847 its prosperity gradually in- i 
creased, and the population now (1891) ] 
numbers 108,000. ] 

The Portuguese found their way to 1 
the place soon' after their arrival in ( 
India, and in 1512 sacked the then open ^ 
town. On the 19th January 1573 it 
siirrondcred to Akbar after a siego of 1 1 
month and 17 days. Karly in the 17tb i 
ccttJ^. the English began to visit it, and 
in 1612 the Mogul Emperor sent 
down a finnan^ authorising an English 
minister to reside at his court, and 
opening to Englisli subjects the trade 
at Surat. In 1615 Captain Downton, 

with four ships, mounting 80 pns, 

defeated the Portuguese licet, consist- 
ing of four galleons, tliree other large 
ships, and 60 smaller vessels, mounting 
in all 134 guns. This victory estab- 
lished the reputation of the English 
for war, and their superiority over the 
I’ortuguo.se. The Dutch trade with 
Surat commenced in 1616, and for some 
years the Dutch Factory competed 
successfully with the English at Surat. 
The French Factory was not founded 
till 1668, when the agents of the French 
East India Company, wliich Colbert had 
established in 1664, .settled at Surat. 
On January the 5th of the same year 
the prosperity of Surat received a 
severe blow from Shivaji, the founder 
of the Maratha^^mpirc, who vrith 
4000 horse surprised the city, and 
plundered it for six days. He laid 
siege to the English factory, but all his 
attempts to take it failed on account 
of the gallantry of the few factors who 
defended it. Their courageous defence 
BO pleased Aurangzib, that he sent Sir 
G. Oxendon a robe of honour, and 
granted the English an exemption from 
customs. The walls of Surat up to 
this time w’ore of mud, but they were 
now ordered to be built of brick. Surat 
was again partially pillcged by the 
Marathas in 1670, 1702, and 1706.' 
this time commenced the disputes 
rival London and English' Com- 


panies ; and. on the 19tli of January 
1700 Sir Nicholas Waite, Consul for 
the King, and President of the Ntiw 
Company, arrived at Surat. The 
struggle of the Companies continued 
till 1708, when they were united. A 
new era now began to dawn upon the 
English at Surat. They were fast ap- 
proaching the period when they were 
to acquire political influence in the 
city, which was then regarded as the 
greatest empoiium of \V. India. 

In 1759 the Nawab signed a treaty 
by whicli the castle and fleet W'cre 
made over to the English with a yearly 
stipend of 200,000 rs. This airange- 
nient was confirmed by the Emperor at 
Delhi, and the English authority was, 
firmly established in Surat. In 1842 
the last titular Nawab died, and the 
flag of Delhi was removed from the 

castle. 

The Castle^ so prominent in the 
early annals of the English in W. 
India, stands on the bank of the liver, 
and was built by a Turkish soldier about 
1540. It i.s an uninteresting brick 
building with walls about 8 ft. thick, 
much modernised. There is a good 
view of the city and river from the 
S.W. bastion. Over the E. gateway Ls 
ail inscription. 

Factories. — The remains of the Eng- 
Iwh Factoi’y are near tlie way to the 
Katargaou Gate, close to the river. 
Tlie building is now a. private dwelling. 
N. of it is t he Portuguese Factory ^ where 
some records arc still kept. A wooden 
cross marks the site of the church. 
(Mose to this are the vacant site of the 
French Lodge and the Persian Factory, 
Adjoining the castle is the well-kept 
Victoria Garden, of 8 acres. There is 
a fine view of tlie town from the Cloilc 
Tower, 

The English Cemetery . — The old 
tombs are well worth a visit. Tliey 
are N. of the city on the Broach Road. 
On the right on entering is the fine 
I mausoleum of Sir George Oxendon, and 
I near it the tomb of his brother Cliristo- 
; phor. 

I The DvJtdh CeTnetery is also curious 
' from the great size of the monuments. 

I Tlie most striking is that of Baron van 
> Rcedo, a learned man who made yalu« 
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able collections of books and cnriosities) 
which lio sent to Holland* 

The chief Kosques are — 

1. Kliwajali Diwan Sahib's Mosque, 
built about 1530. He is said to have 
coine to Surat from Bokhara, and to 
have lived to the age of 116. 2. The 

Nau Saiyad Mosque, “Mosque of the 
Nine Saiyads,” on the AV. bank of the 
Gopi Lake. 3. The Saiyad Idrus Mosque, 
in Saiyadpura, with a minaret, one of 
tlio most conspicuous objects in Surat ; 
it was built in 1639, in honour of the 
ancestor of the present Kazi of Surat. 
4. The MirzaSaini Mosque, built 15 40 by 
Kluidawaiid Khan, who built the castle. 

The Tombs of the Bohras deserve a 
visit. There are two chief Farsi fire- 
temples, built in 1 823. 'Jlio Hindu sect 
oftlie Walabhacharishas three temples. 
The Swami Narayan temple, with three 
white domes, is visible all over the city. 

In the two old tcinples in the Ambaji 
w'ard the shrines arc 1 5 ft. underground, 
a relic of Arohammedaii persecution. 
The Shravaks, or J aius, have 42 temples, 
the chief of which are from 150 to 200 
years old. 

Across the Hope Bridge 3 in. is JRa7i- 
der, built on the site of a very ancient 
Hindu city, destroyed by the Moham- 
medans in the 12th century. The 
Juinina Musjid stands on the site of 
the principal Jam temple. In the 
fa(;ade tlie bases of the Jain columns 
are still visible, and the great idol is 
placed head downwards as a doorstep 
for the faithful to tread on in entering 
the mosque. In another mos(|uc are 
the wooden columns and domes belong- 
ing to the Jain Temple, which are tlie 
only wooden remains of the kind in 
Guzerat. 


2 m. after leaving Surat the Tapti 
river is crossed by a very long bridge, 
and close to Broach the Nerbndda river 
is passed on the finest Bridge on the 
B.B. and C.L Railway. From it a good 
view is obtained on left of 

203 m. Broach sta. ^ (R.) {Bharock),^ 
is a place of extreme antiquity, but un- 
interesting. Pop. 37,000. Part of the 
town is within about J m, from railway 


station. The author of the Feripha^ 
60-210 A.B., mentions Broach under 
the name of Barugaza. It was then 
ruled by an independent Rajput chief, 
a Jain by religion. It then fell undoi' 
the rule of the Chalukyas. The Moslems 
began to appear in the 8th century, 
and Broach was ruled by them from 
1297 to 1772. In 1613 a.d. it was 
first visited by Aldworth and Withing- 
ton, English merchants, and in 1614 a 
house was hired for a factory, permis- 
.sion to establish wdiich was granted to 
Sir Thomas Roe by Jcliangir in 1616. 
The Dutch set up a factory in 1617. 
In 1686 the Maratliasxdundercd Bro^ieh. 
On the 18th of November 1772 the 
British troops stormed the place with 
the loss of their commander, General 
AVedderburn, whose tomb is at the 
N.AA^ corner of the Fort. On the 29th 
of August 1803 Broach was again taken 

by storm by the British. The N orbudda 
hero is a noble river, 1 ni. in breadth. 
The city wdth its suburbs covers a strip 
of laud 2^ m. long and | m. broad, 
hence by its inhabitants it is called 
Jibh, or “the tongue." The Fort 
stands on a lull more than 100 ft. 
above the river, and a massive stone 
w’all lines the river bank for about 1 
m. The streets arc narrow, and some 
of them steep. The houses are of plain 
brick, two stories high, with tiled roofs. 
Ill the Fort arc the Collector's Office, 
the Civil Courts, the Dutcli Factory, 
the Jail, the Civil Hospital, the Eng- 
lish Church and School, the Municipal 
Office, and tlie Library. The D.B. is 
N. of the town. ^ 

The Dutch tombs are 2 m. AV. of the 
Fort, and some 100 yds. off the road 1. 
There are two large tombs from 16 to 
20 ft. high. To the E. of them is the 
tomb of Jan Grocnvelt, who died 9th 
January 1704. Another tomb has the 
tlato 1666. Opposite the Dutch tombs 
are five Towers of Silence, one of them 
about 15 ft. high. The second Tower 
is still in use. Outside the E. gate on 
the river bank is the Temple of Bhrigu 
Bishi, said to be older than the founda- 
tion of the -Sown. 

■T 

{10 m. to the E. of Broach is the 
^celebrated place of Hindu pilgrimage, 
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Shukltirth. It ia on the N. or right 
hank of the Nerbudda, and here Chan- 
akya, King of Ujjain, was purified of 
his sins, having arrived at this holy 
spot by sailing down the Ncihudda in a 
boat with black sails, which turned 
white on his reaching Shukltirth. Here 
too Chandragupta and liis /niiiistcr, 
Chanakya, were cleansed from the guilt 
of murdering Chandragupta’s eight 
brothers, and here Chaniund, King of 
Anhahvada, in the 11th century, ended 
Jiis life as a penitent. There are three 
sacred waters — the Kavi, the llunkar- 
eshwar, and the Shukl. At the second 
of Ahese is a temple ^yitli an image of 

VisTinu. The temple is not remark- 
able. There is a fair hero in November, 
at which 25,000 people assemble. Op- 
posite Manglcshwar, which is 1 m. up 
stream from Shukltirth, in the Ner- 
hudda, is an island in which is the famous 
Banitin Tree called the Kahir wad, or 
“the fig-tree of Kabir,” from whose 
toothpick it is said to have originated. 
It has suffered much from Hoods. 
Forbes, who visited llroach 1776-83, 
says in his Oriental Memoirs, i. p. 26, 
it enclosed a space wdtliin its principal 
Btoin.s 2000 ft. in circumference. It had 
350 largo and 3000 small trunk.s, and 
had been known to shelter 7000 men. 
liishop Ilebcr, in April 1825, says 
though much had been washed away, 
enougli remained to make it one of the 
most noble groves in the world. A 
small temple marks the spot where the 
original trunk grew. ] 

229 in. Miyagam June. sta. This is 
a junction of a system of narrow gauge 
railways (2' 6") owned by tlie Gaekwar 
of Baroda and worked by the n.B. 
and C.I. Kly. 

Dabhoi is the only place of interest 
01 ^. those lines, and it may best be visited 
by leaving the main line at Miyagam 
and rejoining it at VishvamitHjumtim, 
2 ni. S. of Baroda sta., if the traveller 
intends continuing his journey by rail ; 
but for seeing the city of Baroda, it may 
be better to leave the train at Qoga 
date station. ^ 

■4 

[From Miyagam 20 m. Dabhoit a town 
belonging to the state of Baroda. Pop. 


15,000. The ancient Hindu amhitec- 
ture of this place is most intcrestingy 
and is little known. It appears to 
have escaped notice byJamesFergnsson, 
whom it would have delighted. The 
B’ort is said to have been built by the 
Rajah of Patan in the 18th century. 

The Baroda Gate is 31 ft. high, 
with elaborately carved pilasters on 
either side. The carvings represent 
the incarnations of Yishnii, and 
nymplis sporting with heavenly alliga- 
tors. Near this the interior colonnades 
in the Fort walls are very iiitei'csting. 
They afford shelter to the garrison. 
The roofs give an ample rampart, but 

they indicate no fear of tlie breaching 

power of artillery. Pass then through 
dusty streets, in which the houses are of 
immense solidity, and built of burnt 
brick much worn by the W'eather, to the 
S. or Naiuiod gate, which is 29 ft. 
high and 16 ft. 4 in. wide. Trees have 
grown ill the walls and fractured them 
with their thick roots. The Hira Gate 
in the E. face of the town is 37 ft. 
high, and a marvel of minute carving. 
On the sj)ecfcator’s left as ho looks out 
from inside the tower, is the temple of 
Malia Kali, and on his right beyond the 
gate and inside it is a smaller temple, 
now quite ruined. These gates arc well 
worth attention. The Temple of Malm 
Kali is a ivondrous example of carving, 

I which when new must have been very 
beautiful, but is now ranch worn by 
the weather. The carving of the gate 
outside the town is elaborate. About 
10 ft. up in the N. face of the centre, a 
man and woman are carved 4 ft. high, 
standing with a tree between them, 
like the old representations of Adam 
and Eve. To the left is the tall figure 
of a devil, with a ghastly leer. High 
in the centre face is an elephant, under 
which the builder of the gate is said to 
have been interred. On the N. side 
of the town is what was the palace, in 
which the law courts now sit. There is a 
fine tank on this side and the Mori gate. 
Dabhoi to Viahvaxaitri June. 19 m.] 

247 m. BARODA if (R.) is the oapi- 
W of a very important Maratlia state, 
which with its aependencies covers an 
aiea of 8570 sq. m., with a pop. of 
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2,41d,200. The Cantonm&nit and Hesi- 
deficy are a long ni. N. froin tlio railway 
station and adjoining one another. 
They are well laid out with open well- 
planted roads. 

The city of Baroda is S.E. of the can- 
tonment, about 1 m. It is a large busy 
place, with a pop. of 116,400, but con- 
tains few sights to detain a traveller. 
The Vislivamitri river flow's W. of the 
town, and is spanned by four atone 
bridges, wdiich exhibit great contrasts 
of style. The city proper is intersected 
at right angles by tw^o wide lliorough- 
fares, whicli meet in a market-place, 
where there is ajimjxivilion of Moham- 
medan architcotnro. The now Nagar 
Bagh Palace, scon from the railway 
towering above the town, cost 27 lacs 
of rupees. Passes to view it can be ob- 
tained from the Khavgi Karbari, Tlie 
suburban palace Muckapura is 4 m. S. 
of the city. There are also many other 
handsome modern buildings, amongst 
which may be mentioned t\iQJamiuibai 
ITospiUil, the Baroda State Library ^ 
the Central Jail, the Baroda College^ 
and the Anglo - Fcrncuiular School, 
There is a gootl public garden and 
menagorio between tlie caiitojimeiits 
and the city on the banks of the Vish- 
vamitri river. ^ 

The NaidaJchi WcH is 50 yds. N. of 
the new ])alacc. It is a beautiful 
structure of the llaoli class, described 
generally below. TJie w'ater i'rom it is 
pumped by steam into pipes loading to 
the city, the Moti J5agh, and Nagar 
Hagh.'^ Twenty yds. beyond tlie Nagar 
IJagh Gate on right in a bairack are 
some small gold-plated field- pieces 
mounted on silver-plated carriages. 
There is an English Churchy consecrated 
by DLshop ilcher 1824. 

Tlie BaoliSf in Guzerat, are largo 
wells. The following account of these 
structures is given by Mr. A. Kinloch 
Forbes, in his interesting work on 
Guzerat, the Bos Mala : “Of the wells 
of this period there remain in differont 
parts of the country examiiles of two 

* Tlic Old Palace and Tosha K liana are well, 
worth a visit. 

^ A mtich finer specimen of this class of 
wells Is to he found at Ahmedabad. 


kinds. ^ Some are larj^^o circular wells 
of ordinary construction, but contain- 
ing gallcried apartments ; others are 
more properly described as ^wava* or 
*baolis,* The wav is a large edifice, 
of a picturesffuc and stately, as well as 
peculiar, character. Above the level of 
the ground a row of four or five open 
pavilions, at regular distances from 
eacli other, usually stj^uarc in the 
interior, but sometimes, in tlic larger 
examples, passing into the octagonal 
form within, is alone visible ; the roofs 
are supported on columns, and are, in 
the structures of the Hindu times, 
]iyrarnulal in form. The entrance^ to 
the wav is by one of the end pavilidns ; 
tlieiice a flight of steps descends to a 
landing immediately under the second 
dome, which is now seen to bo sup- 
ported by two rows of columns, one 
over the other. A second flight of 
steps continues the descent to a similar 
landing under the third pavilion, 
wliero the screen is found to be throe 
columns in height. In this manner 
the descent continues stage by stage, 
the number of the columns increasing 
at each pavilion, until the level of the 
water is at last reached. The last 
flight of stops frequtmtly conducts to 
ail octagonal structure, in this position 
necessarily several stories high, and 
containing a gallery at each story. It 
is covei’od by tlie terminating dome, 
and is tlic most adorned portion of the 
wazK The structure, which is some- 
times SO yds, ill length, invariably 
terminates in a circular well.” 

At Baroda the traveller has entered 
the part of Guzorat that is most fertile 
and park-like. It will be a pity to 
pass through it in the dark. Nearly 
every village has its tank and its temple, 
large well-grown trees abound, and the 
fields, which are richly cultivated, arc 
surrounded by high hedges of milk 
bush (Evjphorhia tirvmlli). The small 
game shooting is exceptionally good. 

[An expedition may be made from 
Baroda to the fortified mountain of 
Pa'ioangarh^ and the ruined city of 
ChaiTipardr^iXiQ distance to which by 
road is 38 m. These places contain 
many ancient buildings of great 
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interest. Champojair vras long the 
residence of the Kings of Gnzorat.] 

270 m. Anand junc. sta. One 
branch line from this station extends 
N.E. to 49 m. Godra, and will be 
eventually prolonged to JRatlam in 
Malwa (Rte, 4.) Another runs S.W. 
15 m. to Pctlad, a commercial town, 
pop. 14,500. 

[18 m. Dakor sta. There is a large 
piece of water at this place, and a 
temple with an image much venerated 
by the Hindus. As many as 100,000 
pilgrims assemble at this place in 
October and November.] 

ViVbout 20 m. N. of Dakor is the 
yrallcd town of Kapadvanj, noted for 
its industry in so(vp^ gla^Hy and leather 
jars for “ gh^e. ” There is a good D. B. 
at this sta. Midway between Dakor and 
Kapadvanj are the hot springs of Las- 
aendra, the highest temperature being 
115,“ The water is sliglitly sidplmrous 
and eOicaoious in skin diseases. There is 
a small D.B. in the cantoiimont.] 

292 in. Mehmadabad sta. 3^^ Pic- 
turesque view of river from rly. sta. 
In the morning and evening troops of 
monkeys play about (piitc near the 
train. Mehmadabad was founded by 
Mabimid Begada in 1479. There is 
a tomb 14 ill. E. of the town, built in 
1484 in honour of Mubarak Saiyad, a 
minister of Mahmud. For simplicity 
of plan, and solidity and balance of 
parts, it stands almost lirst among 
Indian mausoleums. Begada also con- 
structed the Bltanmria BaoU well. 
It has two stone arches, on which 
it was said the king’s swing w'as hung. 
It is 74 ft. long by 24 ft. broad, is 
entered by four winding stairs, and has 
eight underground chambers. 

[Eaira (Kheda) is 7 m. from Mchina- 
dabad, by a good road .shaded by line 
trees (pop. 12,681). The city consists of 
two parts, the town proper and the sub- 
urbs. Kaira is said to be as old as 1400 
D. 0 . Copi)cr-platc giants show that the 
city was in existence in the 5 th cent. 
There are now only five European civil 
officers resident there. The chief in- 
dustry ispriutingcloth for sarisand other 
native garments. In the centre of the 


town is the Court House, a building 
with Greek pillars. Near it is a Jain 
Temple, with beautiful dark .wood 
carving. Outside the E. gate is the 
new Jail. Outside the S. gate arc the 
Reading-room and Library and a Clock 
Tower, built in 1868. It was once a 
military cantonment, but proved so 
unhealthy for Eui'opcans that the troops 
were withdrawn. It is the capital of 
a collectorate of well-w^ooded fertile 
country. Wild hog may still be found 
in the district as well as the Nilgai 
(Portax pictas), bujt they are scarce. 
The antelope {Aniilopt hezoartica) and 
the Indian gazelle {Gnzella Bennettii) 
are very common. Wild-fowl, bustard 
{Eupodotis Edwardsii\ and florican 
{Sypheotidea auritus), partridges and 
quails, sand-grouse, pi overs and bitterns, 
liea-fowl and green pigeon arc found 
everywhere. The Mahsir (BarbiLS 
Mosul), little inferior to the salmon, are 
found in the IMahi, Vatrak, Meshwa,aiid 
Sabarinati, and afford excellent sport 
wltli tlie roil and fly. There are few 
richer and more pleasing portions of 
India than the Kaira collectorate.] 

It may well be asserted that the line 
of railway from Mehmadabad to Delhi 
through northern Guzerat and Rajpu- 
tana traverses a country more crowded 
with beautiful buildings and ruins than 
any in the known world. 

310 m. AHMEDABAD,^ junc. sta. 3 ^ 
of the broad gauge from Bombay with 
I the metre gauge rly. to Delhi and the 
N., and of the branch into Kattywar 
to the W”. (see Rte. 7). 

This most beautiful city, covering an 
area of 2 sq. ni. (146,000 inhab.) stands 
on the 1. bank of the Sabarinati river, 
which .skirts its W. wall. The B.B. 
and C. 1. Rly 3 . extend all along its E. 
side, and the remains of an old wall, 
pierced by 12 gateways, surrounds it. 

Ahmedabad, once the gi*eatest city 
in Western India, is said to have been 
from 1573 to 1600 the “handsomest 
town in Hindustan, perhaps in the 

] No tourist should pass the ancient capital 
of the Sultans of Guzerat, the stronghold of 
the northern Jains, witliout pausing at least 
’ long enough (4 hrs.) to visit the TorntfsiyUhe 
Queens. The chief objects of interest marked 
witli an asterisk. 
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wurld/' In Sir Thomaa Roe’s time, 
1615, wo are told, “it was a goodly 
city as large as London." It was 
founded in 1411 by Sultan Ahmad I., 
who made Asaval, the old Hindu town 
now included in the S. part of the city, 
liis capital. It paiaed through two 
periods of greatness, two of decay, 
and one of revival. From 1411 to 1511 
it grew in size and wealth ; from 1512 
to 1672 it declined with the decay of 
tlie dynasty of Guzerat ; from 1572 to 
1709 it renewed its greatness under the 
Mogul emperors ; from 1709 to 1809 it 
dwindled wdtli their decline ; and from 
1B18 onwards it has again increased 
under British rule. 

The Cantonment lies SJ m. N.E. of 
the city, and is l eaclied by a good road 
lined by an avenue of trees, the haunt of 
thousands of parrots. Here there is an 
English Church, and there is another, 
Christ Church, iu the Maria Quarter , 
500 yds. S. of the Delhi Gate. 

It ia liard to account for Ahnicdabad 
being so little knowm to modern travel- 
lers from Europe. It certainly ranks 
next to Delhi and Agra for the beauty 
and extent of its architectural remains. 
Its architecture is an iutei'csting and 
striking example of the combination 
of Hindu and Mohammedan forms. 
“Nowliere did the inhabitants of Ali- 
medabad show how essentially they 
were an architectural ])(!Ople as in their 
utilitariiin w’orks (wells [AWZ/j] and 
inlets to water reservoirs). It was a 
necessity of their nature that every ob- 
ject should be made ornamental, ajul 
their success was as great in these as 
in their mosques or palaces ” (sec 
Fergusson). 

liio Jaina feeding -pla-ces for birds, 
which at the first glance look like 
pigeon-houses, to be seen in many of 
the streets, are a peculiar feature of 
Ahmcdabad : they are extremely pic- 
turesque, ornamented writh carving, and 
often gaily painted . Many of the houses 
in the street have fronts beautifully 
ornamented wdth wood-carving, wdiicli 
is a speciality of the place (see below). 

A traveller pressed for time, having 
only one day at his disposal, might take* 
the buildings in the city in the follow- 
ing order : — 


The Jumma Miisjid and Tombs of 
Ahmad Shah and his wives ; tiie Koiii 
Sipri's Tomb and Mosque ; Daslar 
Ehau’s Mosque; the Tin Darwazah ; 
the Bliadr Azum Klian’s Palace ; Sidi 
Said's Mosque ; Ahmad Shah’s Mosi^ue ; 
Shaikh Hasan’s Mosque ; the Kaiu (or 
Queen’s) Mosque in Mirzapur ; Muhafiz 
Khan’s Mosque. 

With a second niorniDg to 8X)are, he 
should start early and see Sarkhej, across 
the river to the S.W., giving himself at 
least four hours for the trip. A second 
afternoon could be devoted to the Kan- 
kria Tank and Shah * Alaiii, S. of the city, 
and perhaps the modern Jain. Teny^lc 
of Hati Sing, outside the Delhi gate. 

Near the rly. stq^ are the handsome 
lofty minarets and arched central gate- 
way, which are all that remain of a 
mosque^ (1) destroyed in the struggle 
with the Marathas in 1753. 

The Jumma Musjid (3),* ox principal 
mosque, stands near the centre of the 
city, on tho S. aide of the main street 

(Manik Chauk), a little E. of the Three 
Gateways. It W'as built by Sultan 
Ahmad I. (Ahmad Shah) in 1424. Mr. 
Fergusson says : * ‘ Though not remark- 
able for its size, it is one of the most 
beautiful mosques in the East." The 
mosque is entered from the N, by a 
night of steps. On the S. is another 
porch leading into the street, and on 
the E, is the enclosure, in wdiich is the 
tomb of the founder. The court is 
surrounded by a cloister. To the W. 
is the mosque pro[)er. On the threshold 
of the main arch, embedded in the 
pavement, lies a black slab brought 
from Cliintaman’s Temple, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hope, is a Jain idol 
turned upside down for the faithful to 
tread on ; and touching it on the E. is 
a w'hitc niai'ble crescent, wlicre the 
Imam stands to pray. In the right- 
hand corner on entering is a ga11e]7, 
wdiich was probably used for the ladies 
of the royal family. The roof, supported 
by 260 Jain columns, has 15 cu])olas 
with galleries round them. The centre 
cupola is larger and much higher than 
the others, ^’he tw'O minarets lost half 
r their height in the earthquake of 16th 

1 These numbers in brackets refer to the 
niimboi'H on the Rccoinpanyiiig plan. 
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June 1819. They are now 43 ft. higli.^ 
On a marble slab above the centre of 
the three kiblahs or prayer-niches are 
these words in Arabic : “ This liigh and 
far-stretching mosque was raised by the 
slave who trusts in the mercy of God, 
the compassionate, the alone to be wor- 
shipped.” The Koran says, “Truly 
mosques belong to God, worship no 
one else with Him.” “The slave who 
trusts in (jod, the Aider, Nasiru’d 

dunya va din Abn'I Kath Ahmad Shah, 

son of Muhammad Shah, son of Sultan 
Muzaffar.” 

Throngli the E. gate is the Tomb of 
A|mad Shah (2), (repaired 1587). 
Tilts domed building has a portico to 
the S. with 18 pillars. The windows 
are of jierforatcd stonework. The 
central chamber is 36 ft. square. It is 
paved with marble of dilfereiit colours. 
The centre cenotaph is that of Ahmad 
81iah, the one to the K. is that of his 
son, Muhammad Shah, and that on the 
S. is that of his grandson, Kutb Shah. 

60 yds. to the E. across the street are 
the Tombs of the queens of Ahmad 
Shah (2).* The houses are so clo.so that 
they quite shut out the facade of the 
mausoleum, which is raised on a ])lat- 
fonii. In the fa(;ado are 13 higJily 
ornamented carved recesses. Inside is 
a rectangular court, with a coriidor 
running round it. Iiitlie ceiilro arc eight 
large cenotaphs and .several .small ones. 
The centre tombstone is of white 
marble, ftiiely carved, .and i.s the tomb 
of Moghlai Bibi. It is of black stone 
or marble, iiilaiil with white. This 
building is one of the Hiiest in Alimcda- 
bad, but much out of repair. 

Rani Sipri’s Mosque and Tomb (4) * 
are almost the most beautiful monu- 
ments in Abmedabad. Mr. Hope says: 
“Rani Sipri was the wife of a son of 
Ahmad Shah, and her mosque and 
tomb were completed in 1431, probably 
by herself. They are the iirst of a scries 
of buildings more delicately ornate than 
any that preceded,” The mosque has 
2 minarets, about 50 ft. high, baving 

^ In 1781 Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental 
Memories f saitl of them : A cp'.nlar llight of 
steps led to a gallery near the top of each. 
A little force at the arch of the upper gallery 
^jnade both minarets shake, though the roof of 
the mosqae remained unmoved.** 


four compartments tapering up to th6 
top. The roof is supported by a row 
of 6 coupled pillars with single ones 
behind. The roza, or tomb, is 36 ft. sq. 

Dastur Khan’s Mosque (5), built in 
1486 by one of Mahmud Begada's 
ministers. Rcnfirk the open stone 
screen-W'ork that shuts in the cloister 
round the courtyard. In the gateway 
the marks of shot may bo seen. A few 
yds. to the E. of Dastur Khan’s Mosque 

is Ma Mil's Mound, the site of the tort 

of the Bhil chief, from w'hom the town 
of Asaval had its name, 

A little to the N.E. of the elamalpur 
Gate is Haibat Khan’s Mosque (6), 
which is interesting as one of the earliest 
attempts to combine Mohammedan and 
Hindu elements. Hailiat Khan was 
one of the noblemen of Ahmad Shah’s 
court. The mosque is very plain. The 
front w\all is pierced by three small 
pointed arches some distance apart. 
The minarets are small and without 
ornament, and ri.se like chimneys from 
the roof. The central dome, of Hindu 
workrnan.ship and of gicat beauty, is 
barely raised above the others. The 
pillars, taken from different tem])lcs, 
di.splay every variety of rich ornament. 
Except for the form of its dome, tl^e 
outer porch would suit a Hindu temple. 

The Tin Darwazah, or Three Gate- 
ways (7), built by Sultan Ahmad 1., 
is of stone richly carved. It crosses 
the main street a little to tlic N. of the 
Jiunnia Musjid. Q^he terrace on the 
toj) of the gateway w^as formerly roofed 
over, but w'as throwm ojien in 1877. 
This gatew^ay led into the outer court 
of the Bhadr, known as the Royal 
Square, and was surrounded, in 1638, 
by two rows of palm trees and tamarinds 
(.). A. de Maiidelslo’fi Voijages, 1662, p. 
76). Facing the Bhadr Gate is a muni- 
cipal garden. N. of the garden is the 
High School, and to the W. the Hcma- 
bhai Institute, with a good library and 
newspapers and periodicals. Near it is 
the Mosque of Malik Sha’ban, with an 
inscription that says it was built in 
tlie reign of Kutbu-din, by Sh’aban, son 
of ’Imadu’l mulk, in 856 a.h. =::1452 

A.D. 

The Bhadr (8), (pronounced Bhud-^ 
der) is an ancient enclosure or citadel, 
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built by Ahmad Shah, 1411, and named 
after the goddess Bhadra, a propitious 
form of Kali. In tlwj E. face is the 
Pidace, built by ’Azatti Khan (9), the 
23d Viceroy (1635-42), who was called 
Udai, “the white aiit,*' from his love 
of building. It is now the jail. Over 
the entrance is a Persian chronogram, 
giving the date 1636 a.d. The N, 
entraiice to the Bhadr is very handsome. 
The gate is 18 ft. high, uiider an arch- 
way, opening into a regular octagonal 
hall of great elegance, containing, in 
the upper story, an arched gallery, 
and having in front a low w^all of 
open-cut stone, each gallery surmounted 

by a cupola. Underiieatli this hall is 

a fine vaulted chamber, entered by a 
flight of steps at each side, with a reser- 
voir and fountain in the middle. Close 
to the J ail is a temple to Bhadra Kali 
Mata. At the N.E. corner is Sidi 
8aid*s Mosque (12),* which forms part 
of the w'all j it is now tlie Mumlntdar’s 
office. IVo of its windows are filled 
with delicate stone tracery of tree- 
stems and braiicli es beautifully w’l’ought. 
Mr. Fergusson, w'lio gives an illustra- 
tion of one of the windows, says in his 
Hint, of Arch. : “It wouhl ho difficult 
to excel the skill with which the vege- 
table forms are conventionalised just 
to the extent rcquirijd for the piirj)Ose. 
The equal spacing also of the subjetd 
by the three ordinary trees and four 
palms takes it out of the category of 
direct imitation of nature, and renders 
it sufficiently .structural for its situa- 
tion ; but ])erhaps the greatest .skill i.s 
shown ill the even manner in wdiich the 
pattern is spread over the whole surface. 
There are some exquisite specimens of 
tracery in precious marbles at Agra and 
Delhi, but none quite equal to this. 

In the S.W. corner of the Bhadr is 
Ahmad Shah’s Mosque (10), built by 
him in 1414, 20 years before the Jumma 
Musjid, being perhaps the oldest here. 
It is said to have been used as the king’s 
.private chapel. Left on advnncing to- 
wards the mosque, is the Ganj-i-Shahid 
or Store of Martyrs, where were buried 
the Moslems who were killed in storm- i 
ing the town. The fa 9 adc is almost 
bare of ornaTnent, with ill -designed 
pointed arches. The two minarets are 


evidently unfinished. The miwhar^ or 
pulpit, is adorned with what looks like 
laurel leaves. The architecture shows 
the first attempt;! at building a Moslem 
edifice in what had been a Hindu city. 
The pillars still bear Hindu figures and 
emblems. The N. porch, leading into the 
latticed ladies' gallery, is Hindu through- 
out, ami may be part of a temple. 

W. of this mosque is the Manik Burj 
(11) or Ruby Bastion, built round the 
fouudation-stoiie of the city. ^ here is a 
small round tomb in the yard near the 
collector’s office, which is said to be that 
of Ibrahim Kuli Khan, a Persian warrior. 

Shah Wajihu-din’s Tomb (13), Imilt 
by Saiyad Murlaza Kliaii Dokliari, nth 
Viceroy, 1606-1609, is a very beautiful 
monument. 

‘ Saiyad ’Alam’a Mosque (14), built 
about 1420 by Abubakr liusaini. The 
inner details arc as rich as Hindu art 
could make them. S. of this 170 
yds. is 

The Bani Musjid (Queen's Mosque) 

(15) in a few yds, to the S. 

of the 1). B., built probably in Sultan 
Alimad I.’s reign. There are tw^o 
minarets, unfinislicil or partly destroyed 
hy an earthquake, and now only 33 ft. 
liigh. The roof has three domes, and 
is su[) ported by 36 plain pillars. To 
tlie N.E. of the mosque is the roza 
or tomb (restoretl). Under the dome 
are two ccnotaidis of white marble ; 
the central one is the tomb of Riipa- 
vati, a ]>rincess of Dar. It is in good 
[»rcservatioii, while tijat on the W. side 
is much injured ; both arc oriiameuted 
with the chain and censer, a Hindu de- 
vice. Mr. Fergusson has given a ]daii 
of this mosque, and says, “The lower 
part of the minaret is of pure Hindu 
architecture. We can follow the pro- 
gress of the development of this form, 
from the first rude attempt in the 
Jumma Musjid, through all its stages 
to the exquisite patterns of the Queen’s 
Mosque at Mirzapiir.” 

The Mosque of Shaik Hasan Mu- 
hammad Ghisti in Shahpur (16), is in 
the N.W. angle of the city, not far from 
the SabarmaS} 1565 A. B. The minarets 
'are unfinished. “The tracery in the 
niches of their bases is peTbap.s superior 
to any other in the city.” On the S. or 

I 
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left side of the central arch is a Persian 
qnatraiii. This chronogram gives the 
date 1566 a.d. 

N, of the city is^the Mosque of 
Muhafiz Khan (17), which is 350 yds. 
to the K of the D.B., and was built in 
1466 by Jamalu-diu Miihaliz Khan, 
governor of the city in 1471 under 
Mahmud Begada. It is the best ])re- 
served of all the jnos(|ues ; and Hope 
says, “its details arc exquisite,” and 
h? considers that the minarets of this 
mosque and those of Kaiii Sipri “sur- 
pass jblioso of Cairo in heanty.” 

of this mosque is the modern 

Straml Naiayan’s Tempi©(i8), fiiushcd 

in 1850. It has an octagonal dome, sup- 
l)ortedon 12 pillars, and is afiiie building. 

Close to it is the Fanjrapol or Asylum 
for Animals, The enclosure is sur- 
rounded by sheds, where about 800 
animals are lodged. There is also a 
room where insects are fed. Close to 
the S. of it are nine tombs, each 18 ft. 

3 in. long, called the Nau Guz Firs, 
“tlie ISinc Yard Saints.” They arc 
thought to bo twice us old as the city, 
and are most likely the tombs of a 
number of men killed in some battle. 

The Mosque, Tomb, and College of 
Shuja’at Khan. — This mosque has two | 
slender minarets and is divided by 
piers into live bays, and over the kiblah 
are written the creed and date = 1605. 
The walls, up to 6 ft., are lined with 
marble. The tomb is of brick, with a 
marble floor, much destroyed. It is called 
both the Marblo and tlic Ivory Mosque. 

Ahmedabad is celebrated for its 
Handicraftsmen — goldsmith s, j cwcl - 
levs,, etc., who carry the chopped form 
of jewonery (the finest archaic jewellery 
in India) to the highest perfection ; 
copper and brass -workers, os instanced 
particularly in the very graceful and 
delicate brass screens and pandans 
(spice - boxes) ; carpenters, who have 
long been famous for their superior 
carving in shish-am^ or mongrel black- 
wood, of which the finest specimens 
are to be found here ; stone-masons, 
lacquer -workers, carvers in ivory, — 
also for the maiuifacture.of “ Bombay 
boxes”; mock ornaments for idols'; 
' leather shields ; cotton cloth (4 monster 
steatn-fgetories) ; calico-printing, gold- 


figured silks, and gold andsilver tissues; 
kimohs, or brocades (the noblest pro- 
duced in India) ; gold and silver laco 
and thread, and all manner of tinsel 
ornaments. 

Its imlustrial importance is shown 
by the fact that “the Nagar-Scih, or 
city lord, of Ahmedabad is the titular 
head of all the Guilds and the highest 
personage in the city, and is treated as 
its representative by the Government 

Carpets have also become a speciality 
of Ahmedabad, and the manufactories, 
as well as the w^orksliops of the otlier 
crafts, are well worth visiting. 

Environs. — F or 12 m. tonnd Ahme- 
dabad the coiinti’y is full of interesting 
ruins ; but here only tlie principal can 
be mentioned. Just outside the Delhi 
Gate, rt. of the road, is the Hath! Sing’s 
Temple (19),* a modem building, sur- 
mounted by 53 ])agoda domes. This 
and a rest-house and family mansion 
close by were funslicd in 1848, at a cost 
of 1,000,000 rs. The dimensions of 
this temple arc of the first order ; its 
style the pure Jaina ; and it stands a 
convincing proof that the native archi- 
tecture has not been extinguished by 
centuries of repression. In its sculp- 
tures may be seen re]jrcscntations of 
the 24 holy men, or 'J’irthankarB, and 
hundreds of other images, all similar, 
hut each labelled on the base with the 
emblem of some distinct Jaina. The 
entrance is from a courtyard surrounded 
by 'I corridoi*, where woollen slipjiers 
arc provided, before ascending a portico 
richly carved and supported by pillars. 
The Temjde consists of an outer and an 
inner eliamber, both pavedwith coloured 
marbles chiefly from Makran in Rojpu- 
t«ana ; in the latter is the image of Dharm- 
nath, who is represented as a beautiful 
youth, W'ith a sparkling tiara of imitation 
diamonds. Mr. Fergnsson says : **£ach 
part increases in dignity to the sanctu- 
ary. Th e exterior ex presses the in terior 
more completely than even a Gothic 
design, and, whether looked at from its 
courts or from the outside, it possesses 
variety without confusion, and an ap- 
propriateness of every part to the pur- 

1 For farther particulars see Sir G. Bird- 
wood’s Industrial Arts of India. 
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pose intended.” N.W. of this is the of the best decorated bnildings at 
mined Tomb of Daxya Khan (20), Alimedabad, though no marble is em- 
1453, minister of Mahmud Shall Begada. ployed. The stone is of a dull reddish- 
Tho dome is 9 ft. thick, and the largest gray colour. The bases of the two 
in Guzerat. Not far beyond it is the minarets are richly carved. A portion 
Ghota or small Shahi Bagh, of no of them was thrown down by the earth- 
architectural interest, now a private quake of 1819. To the N. is the Roza 
house, where it is said tlie ladies of the of Dada Hari or Halim, The N. door 
royal harem lived. Across the railway is exquisitely carved, but the inside is 
line is the Shahi Bagh, a very fine quite plain. 

garden-house, now the residence of the Mata Bhawani (24). — This well is 
Commissioner of the Division. A sub- about 100 yds. N. of Dada Hari’s, but 
terranean passage is said to communicate is much older, and is thought to bo of 
between the two places. The building the time of Karan, when Alimedabad 
was erected in 1622 by Sliiih Jehan, was called Karanavati. The descent 
when Viceroy of Alimedabad, to give to the water from the platform ii* by 

work to the poor during a season of 52 steps and pillared plleries as at 

scarcity. In the 16th century this was Dada Hari. The porticoes are quite 
the gi-eat resort for the people of the plain, and the well is altogether inferior 
city. The Shahi Bagh is close to the to that of Dada Hari. 
railway bridge over the Sabarmati, Mostofthe houses in tlieAforfAavpwa 
which river it overlooks. Half a m. suburb are warehouses, and it is the 
S. W. of the Shahi Bagh is Miyau Khan great business quarter. Sara^pur is a 
Ghiflti’s Mosque (22), built in 1465 by distinct walled town, the largest of the 
Malik Maksud Vazir; and ^ m. more to suburbs. It is E. of the rly. station, 
tlie S.W. is Achut Bibi's Mosque (21), In this suburb is the Jain Temple of 
built in 1469, by Tmadii’l imilk, one of Chintaman (25), restored in 1868 by 
Begada’s ministers, ibr his wife Bibi Shantidas, a rich merchant, at a cost 
Achut Kuki, whose tomb is close by. of 900,000 rs. An raiigzib defiled it by 
There were seven iiiiiiarels here, all of having a cow*s throat cut in it, and, 
which were thrown down in the earth- breaking the images, changed it into a 
quake of 1819. Ketuniing from this mosque. The Jains petitioned the Ein- 
point, the traveller may di’ivc to the peror Shah Johan, who ordered his son 
N.E. side of the city, to Asarva, -which to repair and restore the temple. But 
is about J in. N.K. of the Daryapur in 1666 Thevenot sjieaks of it os a 
Gate, where are the Wells of Dada Hari mosque ( Voyages, v. p. 28). 

(23)* and Mata Bhawani. The re,al £ ni. S.E. of the Kajpur Gate is 
name of Dada is said by the local people the Hauz-i-Kiitb, generally called the 
to have been Halim, “ mild,” and they Kankariya Lake (26), or Pebble Lake, 
call him Dada Hari. Ho is said to have This reservoir, one of the largest of 
been the husbainl of the Dai, or Nurse its kind in this part of India, is a 
of one of the Kings. There is an ascent regular polygon of 34 sides, each side 
from the road to the platform wliich 190 ft. long, the whole being more than 
surrounds the well’s mouth. A domed 1 m. round. The area is 72 acres. It 
portico, supported by 12 pillars, gives was constructed by Sultan Kutbu-din 
' utranccto 3 tiers of finely constructed in 1451, and was then surrounded by 
galleries below ground, which lead to the many tiers of cut-stone steps, with six 
octagonal well, and inscriptions in sloping approaches, flanked by cupolas 
Sanscrit and Arabic. The well beyond and an exquisitely carved water-sluice, 
the octagonal one has pillars round it, In the centre was an island, with a gar- 
and a fence wall. Beyond this is a den called Nagiua or the Gem, and a 
circular well for Inigation. A very pavilion called Ghattamandal. In 1872 
narrow staircase leads to the level Mr. BorrodAle, the collector, repaired 
ground, where by the side of the well^ the building, and made a road to the 
are two stone mandaps. About 50 yds. Bajpur Gate. On the E. bank of the 
to the W. is Dada HarHs Mosque, one lake are some Dutch and Armenian 
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tombs, Saracenic in style, with domes 
and pillars. They are a good deal 
mined. The dates range from 1641 to 
1680. 

Sarkhej is 6 m. to the S.W. of the 
Jamalpore Gate, whence a dmnm, or 
covered cart on springs, with a good 
horse, will take two people oonifortnbly. 
in an hour. The start must be made 
in the early morning. The road crosses 
the Sabarmati river, the cbannel of 
which is about J m. broad, but tlie water 
in tlie dry w’oatlicr is little more than 
2 ft. deep. The river-bod during the 
day is one of the most interesting sights 
in ^hniedabad. The sand is dotted 
with enclo.surcs for the cultivation of 
melons, potatoes, and other vegetables, 
and the running water is lined with 
gaily -dressed women washing their 
clothes. Garments of every shape and 
of the brightest colours arc laid out to 
dry. These persons are not profes- 
sional washerwomen, hut belong to 
many classes of society. The remains 
of a bridge will V)e seen near the cross- 
ing; both it and the railway bridge 
were carried away by the great flood in 
1875, but the latter was at once restored. 
Near the bridge the city wall is from 
40 to 60 ft. liigh. Th(! road from the 
river's l^ank is good, with rudi fields 
on either side, and at IJ m. rt. is the 
ma.saive brick 

Mausoleum of ’Azam and Mozam, 

built probably in 1457. 'J'}i(3So brothers 
are said to hav(3 been the architects of 
Sarkhej, and to have come from Klior- 
asan. The immense structure w'hich 
contains their tombs is raised on a 
platform. About 300 yds. from the 
piinoipal buildings at Sarkboj there 
are two brick tow'cr.s about 30 ft. high, 
the bases of which, close to the ground, 
have been so dug away that it seems a 
miracle they do not fall. . After another 
200 yds., the road passes under two 
arches, leading into the courtyard of 
Sarkhej. To the left on eiitoriiig is 
the fine mausoleum of Mahmud Kegurra 
and his sons, and connected with it 
by a beautiful portico another equally 
magnificent toinb on the lorder of the 
tank for his queen Raj Rai. To the rt. 
i^he Tomb of the SiUnt Shaik Ahmad 
Baklish^ called also Maghj 


rahi. Ganj Bakhsh lived at Anhalwada, 
and was the spiritual guide of Sultan 
Ahmad I., and a renowned Moham^ 
modan saint ; he retired to Sarkhej, 
and died there in 1445 at the age of 111. 
This magnificent tomb and inosipie 
Avere erectcjd to his memory. The tomb 
is tlic largest of its kind iii Guzorat, 
and has a great central dome and many 
smaller ones. Over the central door of 
the tomb is a Persian quatrain. It gives 
the date 1473 a.d. The shrine inside is 
octagonal, surrounded by finely-worked 
brass lattice -windows. The pavement 
is of coloiu'cd marbles, and tlie dome 
inside riclily gilt, — from it hangs a 
long silver chain which once reached 
to the ground. The vast adjoining 
Mosque is the perfection of elegant 
sirniflicity : it has 10 cupolas supported 
on 18 pillars. The whole of these 
buildings, says Mr. Fergusson, “arc 
constructed without a single arch ; all 

the pillars have the usual bracket 
capitals of the Hindus, and all the domes 
are on the horizontal principle.” S. of 
the saint's tomb is that of lii.s disciple 
Shaik Salabii-dii). 

Mahmud Hegiirra excavated the great 
tank of 17. i acres, suiTOUiided it by 
flights of stone stei»s, constructed a 
richly -de(!orated supply - .sluice, and 
limit at its S.W. corner a splendid 
palace and harem (now in ruins). 

With the lake, the Sarkhej buildings 
form the most beautiful group in Ahnie- 
dahad. They belong to the best period 
of the stylo, and have the special in- 
terest of being almost puiely Hindu, 
with only the faintest trace of tlie 
Mohammedan style. Numbers of 
jicoplc bathe in the tank in spite of tlie 
alligators. A little S. of the lake is 
the tomb of Baba Ali Sher, a saint even 
more venerated than Ganj Bakhsh. It 
is small, ugly, and whitewashed. Close 
by are the remains of Mirza Khan 
Khanan's Garden of Victory, laid out 
in 1584 after his defeat of Muzaffar 
TIL, the last Ahmedabad king. In 
the 17 th century Sarkhej was so famous 
for indigo, that in 1620 the Dutch 
established a factory there. 

From Ahmedabad another expedition 
may be made to Batwa« w’hicb is almost 
'5 m. duo S. of the Rajpnr Gate. Here 
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Barlianu - dm Kutbu *1 - Alam, the but have been repaired, and are now 
grandson of a famous saint buried at in good order. To the S. of the mosque 
Uch on the Sutlej, is interred. He is a tomb like that of the chief 

came to the court of Sultan Ahmad I., mausoleum where the family of Shah 

settled at Batwa, and died there in *Alam are buried. Outside the wall 
1452. A vast mausoleum of fiiie design to the W. is a reservoir, built by the 
and proportions was erected to his wife of Taj Khan Nariali. 
memoiy.. It resembles the buildings at Another day may be spent in visiting 
Sarkhej, but the aisles are arched and the Monastei'y of Finmeu^ which is at 

vaulted, and the dome is raised by a the village of Giramtha, 9 m. S. of 

second tier of arches. Tlie w'orkman- Ahinedabad. The mausoleums are 
ship is most elaborate, but the building those of Imam Shah, Nurshah, Surab- 
is unfortunately much out of repair, hai, Bala Muhammad, and Bakir ’Ali. 
Adjoining it arc a mosque and tank. The legend is that Imam Shah came 
The tomb of Hhah 'Alam^ is 2 m. from Persia in 1449, and performed 
S.E. of the town on the Batwa road, certain miracles, which induced Jdu- 
Beforo reaching the tomb the road liammad IT. to give him his darf^iter 
])a8ses under two plain gateways, and in maiTiage. On the anniversary of 
then through one, with a Nakar Khana Imam Sliali’s death a fair is hold, 
(music gallery) a)3ove the archwjiy, and attended by many Hindus, 
so into a vast court. To the W. is the There are many other interesting 
mosque, which has two minarets of ruins near Ahinedabad, but these are 
seven stories, handsomely carved and the principal, and to see all W'ould take 

about 90 ft. high. The tomb of Shah mouths. 

’Alam, who was the son of the saint 

buried at Batwa, is to the E., and is 

protected by metal lattices : he was the Leaving Ahmcdabad, the railway 
spiritual guide of Mahmud Bcgada, and crosses the Sabarmati river quite close 
died in 1495. To the S. is an assembly to tlic Shah-i-bagh on a Unc bridge, 
hall built by Muzalfar 111. (1501-72), wliicli carries the rails for both gauges 
and partly destroyed by the British in and a footway on one side. At 314 m. 
1780 to furnish materials for the siege Sabarmati juiic. sto. the narrow gauge 
of the city. The tomb is said to have continues N. to Delhi, whilst the broad 
been built by Taj Khan Nariali, one of gauge turns W. for Wadhwaii and 
Mahmud's courtiers. Early in the 17th Kattywar (llte. 7). 
centpry Asaf Khan, brother of tlic The country going N. is Hat and well 
Empress Nur J chan, adorned the dome cultivated. The beautiful and cele- 
with gold and precious stones. The brated well at Adalaj is in this dircc- 
lloor of the tomb is inlaid w’ith Idack tiun, but can perhaps be more easily 
and white marble, the doors are of open visited by road, 
brass work, and the frame in which 

they are set, as avcU as what shows bo- 350' lu. Mehsana June. sta. This 
tween the door-frame and the two stone is likely to become one of the most 
pillars to the right and left is of pure important railway centres in Guzerat, 
white marble beautifully carved and as it is the junction for three branch 
pierced. The tomb itself is enclosed lines constructed by the Gaekwar of 
by an inner wall of pierced stone. The Baroda. They are: (1) a line passing 
outer wall in the N. is of stone trellis- through Visnagar, Vadnagar, and 
work of the most varied design, and Kheralu, all impoi*tant places, total 
here Shaik Kahir, renowned for his distance 27 m. , general direction N.E. ; 
learning, wIio^dLcd in 1618, is buried. (2) a line to Fatan, a historic capital 
The mosque w'as built by Muhammad of Guzerat, distance 24 m. N.W. ; (3) a 
Salih Baaakhshi. The minarets were lino to Vir^gam, 40 m. S.W., made to 
begun by Nizabat Khan, and finished connect the Rajputana and Kattywar 
by Saif Khan, They were much metre -gauge linos of railway. (For 
damaged by the earthquake of 1819, Vimragam see Rte. 7.) 
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On thoso branch lines two places 
only need be noticed here. 

[Vadnagar, 3^21 m. N.E. This place, 
once very important, is stated to have 
been conquered by a Rajput prince 
from Adjudiah in 145 A.n! It prob- 
ably occupies the site of Anandpura, 
known in local history since 226 a.d. 
There are some interuating ruins, and 
the Temple of Hatke^hvar MaJuideo is 
worth a visit. It is now tlio religious 
capital of the Nagar Brahmans, a most 
influential class of men in Ouzerat and 
Kattywar. It was long the chartered 
refimu of the Dliiiioj Brahmans, a class 
of robbers who were protected and 
taxed by successive native governments 
down to quite a recent date. 

Patan, 24 in. N.IV. of Mehsana. 
The city stands on the site of the 
ancient Anhilvada, which was taken by 
Mahomed of Ghazni on his way to 
attack the temple of Somnath in 1024 
A.D. The site for generations has been 
a quarry whence beautiful carved stones 
have been carried to other places. It 
is still famous for its libraries of Jain 
MSS. There arc no less than 108 Jain 
temples here.] 

374 m. Bidhpur sta. Pop. 13,500. ! 
It stands on the steep northern bank 
of the Sarasvati river, and the scene in 
the bed of the river during tlic day in 
the dry weather is specially gay. The 
place is of extreme antiquity, and con- 
tains the ruins of Kudra Mala, one of 
the most famous ancient temples in IV. 
India. It ajjpears to have been shaken 
by an earthquake. The stones are 
gigantic, and the carving superb, but 
very little of it remains. A row of small 
temples is converted into a mosque. 
The more modern temples arc very 
numerous. 

393 m. Palanpur sta. (R.), D. B. The 
chief town of a native state of that 
name, the residence of a Political Agent. 
The military station of JJeesai^ is dis- 
tent 18 m. ir.w. If 

425 m. Abu Road sta.3^ (R.), D.B. 
Thb is a well-built, attractive-looking 


place, Mount Abu looking down on it 
from the N.W. 

[The excursion to Mount Abu is 
one of the most interesting in India, 
more especially on account of the Jain 
temples. The ascent to k, 15 m., is 
by a very good road, fit for light- 
wheeled traffic for about 6 or 6 m., 
through delightful scenery, with fine 
views across a wide valley toward.s Achil- 
ghar. Thence by pony or elephant 
(about 44 hrs.) to the top of the mount. 
Although regarded as part of the Ara- 
valli range, Abu is completely detached 
from that chain by a valley about 15 ni. 
wdde. The plateau at ilie top is about 
14 m. by 4 m., and varies in height 
from 4000 to 5600 ft.^ 

MOUNT Abu3(c is tl;e headquarters of 

the Rajputana adjninistration, and the 
residence of vakils or agents from a 
large number of native states. It is also 
a sanitaiiiim for European troops and 
favourite hot -weather resort in the 
summer season. 

'J'ho Iicight of the civil and military 
I .station is 4000 ft. ; the higliost point is 
in the northern end. 

At the llecodqxmrters are the Resi- 
dency, Ch'iirdt, Lawrence Asylum Schools 
for children of soldiers. Barracks, Cluh, 
Bazaar of native shops, a considerable 
number of private houses on the margin 
of the Gem Lake, a most charming piece 
of artificial water studded with islands, 
and overhung by a curious rock that 
looks like a gigantic toad about to 
spring ill to the water. Tlie Bailway 
SchooU for children arc outside the 
station on the plateau. Tlie surface of 
Mount Abu is very much broken up, so 
that the (larriage roads are vciy few, 
but there arc plenty of bridle- roads and 
picturesque footpaths. 

The Dilwaxra Temples, the great 

1 The traveller shouLl arrange to arrive at 
Abu Road sta. by a morning train, when 
he will have time to arrange fbr the trip up 
to Mount Abu in the evening (liaviiig pre- 
viously written nr te1egraph|d to secure rooms 
there at the small hotel), blowing himsoir 
about 0 hours’ daylight for the journey. Tlie 
temples can be seen before noon the following 
rlay, the light luggage started downhill beforo 
I breakfhst, the visitor following in tlie after- 
noon in time to catch the evening train. Jt 
I will bo found cold at Abu in winter. 
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attraction of Mt. Abu, are reached by a 
good bridle-path (2 m. > A pass to visit 
them is necessary. 

When Europeans first settled at Abu 
the temples were unguarded and open 
to ail comers, and were frequently mis- 
used by the«lower classes of all races. 
They owe their improved condition to 
the exertions of educated European 
officers, a fact the custodians sometimes 
forget in their conduct towards visitors. 
In spite of ill usage and some very bad 
restoration, the Dilwarra temples arc 
very beautiful, and find a fitting frame- 
work in their nest of mango trees, with 
green fields of barley w.aving at their 
feet, and surrounded on all sides by the 
everlasting hills. 

“The more modern of the two 
teinplca waa built by the same brothers, 
Tejpalaand Vastupala, who erected the 
triple temple at Girnar. This one, we 
learn from inscriptions, was erected 
between 1197 and 1247, and for minute 
delicacy of carving and beauty of detail j 
stands almost unrivalled, oven in the 
land of patient and Javisli labour. It 
is said to have taken 14 years to build, 
and to have cost 18,000,000 rs. besides 
56 lakhs spent in levelling the hill on 
whicli it stands. 

“The otlicr, built by another mcr- j 
chant prince, Vimala Sah, apparently i 
about 1032 A.n., is simpler and bolder, 
though still as elaborate as good taste 
would allow ill any purely arcliitcctural 
object. Ileiiig one of tlie oldest as well 
as one of the most complete examples 
known of a Jain temple, its peculiar- 
ities form a convenient introduction to 
the style, and serve to illustrate how 
complete and perfect it had already 
become when wo first meet wdth it in 
India. 

^ ‘ The principal object here, as else- 
where, is a coll lighted only from the 
door, containing a cross-legged seated 
figure of the saint to whom the tcmi»lc 
is dedicated, in this instance Pars- 
wanatha. The cell terminates upwards 
in sikra, o^jpyramidal spire -like roof, 
which is common to all Hindu and 
Jain temples of the age in the north 
of India. To this is attached a portico 
composed of 48 free-standing pillars; 
and the whole is enclosed in an oblong 


courtyard, about 140 ft,, by 90 ft., sur- 
rounded by a double colonnade of 
smaller pillars, forming porticoes to a 
range of 55 cells, which enclose it on 
all sides, ezactlv as they do in Buddhist 
vihai'as. In this case, however, each 
cell, instead of being the residence of a 
monk, is occupied by one of those cross- 
legged images which belong alike to 
Buddhism and Jainism. Hero they 
are, according to the Jain practice, all 
repetitions of the same image of Pars- 
waiiatha, and over the door of each 
cell, or on its jambs, are sculptured 
scenes from his life. The long beams, 
stretching from pillar to pillar, sup- 
porting the roof, are relieved by ctfflrfbus 
angular struts of white marble, spring- 
ing from the middle of the pillar up to 
the middle of the beam ” (Fergusson). 

Achilghar is readied by following 
the hiidle-path past Dilwarra for about 
2 in., when the village of Uria is reached, 
where there is a bungalow. From this 
tum r. along a bad track for another 

m. to the first temple. It is sur- 
rounded by a wall, approached by a 
flight of steps, and beautifully orna- 
mented. S.E. of this are other temples 
on higher ground overlooking the 
valley. The view is magnificent. These 
are the buildings the traveller has seen 
in ascending the hill. S. of the first 
tcmide is the Agni Knvdy a tank famous 
in Hindu mythology. On the bank is 
a marble image of Praraar with Lis 
bow, and near him three largo stone 
buffaloes. This figure is superior in 
style and treatment to most ; and the 
same may be said of the statues in 
other temples around the Hill of Abu, 
s])ecially of the brass figure at Gaumukh 
alluded to below. The Achilghar group 
is perhaps as attractive as the more 
renowned temples at Dilwarra, though 
not comparable in size or finish ; but 
the absence of modern work, and an 
air of antiquity, solidity, and repose, 
make them worthy of all admiration. 

Around Mount Abu in the plain and 
on the hillside are many temples, some 
very beautiful, and all in charming 
spots ; but the traveller who wishes to 
visit thcmjnust have plenty of leisure 
and be a good walker, and must alwa^^s 
be accompanied by a guide. It is 
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very dangerous to leave a beaten path 
on the sides of Abu without a person 
who knows the country intimately. 

QaumuJch, a beautifully situated 
temple 500 ft. down the 8.K. slope^ and 
3 m. from the church. Observe the 
brass figure facing tlie temple. 

Hishi Krishna^ at the foot of the liill, 
S.E. side, 14 in. from the Civil Station, 
is easily visited from Abu Eoad rail- 
way station. 

Gautama, on S. side of the hill, W. 
of Gaumukh ; 5 in. from station. 
Lovely view. 

iJevangan, in the jilain, S.W., 2 m. 
S. of Anadra, D.lk] 

528 m. Marwar Railway juiic. sta. 

[Excursion to Jodhpur. 

From this point the Jodhpur Eailway 
branches E. to 44 m. Luai June. sta. 
(from win' oil a line diverges IV. to 
the salt-works at Packbiidra, distant 
80 lu., and contiuncs in N. direction). 
Many miles before reaching Jodhpur 
the fori can be distinguished ribiiig 
abruptly out of tho bare plain, 

64 m. JODHPUR (Jodhpore) sta.,9^ 
D.J3., the capital of tlio Kajput state 
of that name, and of the country knowm 
as Mar war Carea, is Die residence of 
the Chief and of a J^olitical Agent, to 
Avhom it is necessary to bring an intro- 
duction asking for permissloii to see 
tlio place. 

The Stale of Jodh 2 mr or Manoar 
covers an area of 37,000 sq. m. witli a 
pop. of 1,760,600. The City was built 
by Rao Jodha in 1459, and from tliat 
time has been Die seat of government. 
It stands on tho S. extremity of a 
rocky range of sandstone hills run- 
ning E. and W., and is surrounded by 
a strong w^all nearly 6 m. in extent, 
with seven gates, each ■ bearing the 
name of the town to w'hiuh it leads. 
Some of the houses and temples in the 
city arc of stone richly carved. Amongst 
the most important buildings are the 
Temjfle in the Dhan Miiudi (wheat 
market) and the TalaU Mid, an old 
palace now used as the Dfrbar High 
School. 

'Rie Fort stands up boldly some 300 


ft. above the city and the plain, and 
presents a magnificent appearance. The 
rock is on every side scarped, but 
especially at the end, where the 
palace is built on the edge of a per- 
pendicular clilf at least 120 ft. high. 
Strong walls and numerous round and 
square towers encircle the crest of the 
hill. A modern engineered road winds 
up the neighbouring slopes to a massive 
gateway. Here is the first of 7 baniers 
thrown across Die zigzag ascent, having 
immense portals with separate guards 
in cacli. On tho wall of the last are 
re])rcscnted the liaiids of tho 15 wives 
of one of the rajahs who underwent 
sati at his death. 

At the top of the rock are the highly- 
interesting Old Palaces. There arc 
courtyards within courtyards, all solidly 
built and surrounded by lattice windows 
of the most delicate and beautiful 
designs. Hero in the Treasury arc the 
Maharajah's jewels, a wonderful collec- 
tion, and well worth seeing. Some of 
the pearls, emeralds, and diamonds arc 
unusually fine. The silver trappings 
for elephanta and Imm should also be 
noticed. The view from the palace 
windows is most interesting and exten- 
sive, and shows the town nestling under 
the huge rock. 

There was formerly great scarcity of 
water, and Die women had daily to 
walk all the way to Maiidor (see below) 
to fetcli it, but now it has been brought 
up to the toj) of tho Fort in pipes. The 
principal Tanks ari‘ — 

Tile Padavi Saugar 2\uilc, in tho 
N.W. part of tho city, excavated out 
of tiio rock, but of small size. In 
the same quarter is the Maui Saugar, 
at tho foot of Die W. entrance into tho 
Fort, with which it is connected by 
outw’orks, and is chiefly reserved for 
the gari'ison and ladies residing in the 
Fort. The ihilah Saugar, to the E., 
is handsomely built of stone, and is 
capacious, with a smaller one a<]joining 
it. Tho Baiji ka Talao, S. of the city, 
is extensive, but not ca[^le of holding 
water long. The modern 
oil N.£. 1 m W. is a lake called Ak~ 
herajji ka Talao, which is a fine sheet 
of wator, clear, deep, and extensive, ro- 
sombling rather a natural lake than an 
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artificial tank. 3 m« N. of the city is 
the BahSmynnAy a pretty tank, ivith 
a ])alace on the embankment and garden 
below, used by the Maharajah as a 
summer residence. The Canal from 
it to the city is a work of much im- 
portance. 

The chief Sport near Jodhpur pig- 
sticking^ the pigs being preserved by 
the Maharajah. 

A great religious fair is held here in 
March. 

S.E. of the city are the Raikabag 
Palace, where the chief resides, and 
the Jubilee Buildings or court-houses 
near it, designed by Col. Jacob. They 
are very extensive and deserve notice. 

At about \ in. outside tlie N.E. angle 
of the city is a suburb of 800 houses, 
called tlie Maha Mandir, or great 
temple." The roof of tlie temple is 
supported by 100 pillars, and the in- 
terior is richly decorated. This suburb 
is defended by a stone wall, with a few 
weak bastions. In it arc two palaces, 
in one of which tlic sniritual adviser of 
the late Maharajah lives. The other 
Is reserved for the spirit of liis prede- 
cessor, whoso bed is laid out in a state 
chamber, with a golden canopy over 
the pillow. There is no living occupant 
of this palace. The })riests, called 
Naths, have lost nearly all their former 
jirestige. 

Mandor. — This was the capital of 
Marwar before the foundation of Jodh- 
])ur. It is situated about 3 in. to the 
N. of Jodlipur. Here are the UhaUris, 
or cenotaphs (much neglected), of the 
former rulers, erected on the spots 
where the funeral j)yres consumed their 
remains. Some are fine massive build- 
ings, — that dedicated to Ajit Siurj, d. 
1724, being the largest and linest. 
These “proud monuments," as Tod calls 
them,^ are built of “a close -giained 
freestone of a dark brown or red tint, 
with sulficieiit hardness to allow the 
sculptor to indulge his fancy. The 
style of architecture here is mixed, 
partaking bothnof the Shivite and the 
Buddhist, but the details are decidedly 
Jaiii, more especially the columns." 
Across a little stream not many yards 
from here is a pantheon called the Shrine 

1 For fall details see Ool. Tod’s Rajasthan, 


of the SOO million gods^ containing a 
row of gigantic painted figures of divini- 
ties and heroes. At the end of the 
long building where these figures are 
arranged is a curious fresco of a sea- 
piece. Near this is the stone palace of 
Ahhey Sing, who succeeded Ajit Sing in 
1724. It is now quite deserted and 
given over to the bats. There are some 
fine bits of trellis screen-work in the 
garden.] 

Proceeding from Marwar junc, 
towards Ajmerc, after leaving, 661 ni., 
Haripur sta., D. B., the line engages in 
a rocky ascent which continues to i^se 
to 682 m., Beawax sta., D.B., air im- 
portant town, and reaches 

615 m. AJMERE jiino. sta.,30c D.B. 
[From this place a line runs S. to Nm- 
seerabad, Necmuch, Indore, Wioxv, and 
Khandxva (sec Rte. 4).] 

Ajmerc is the capital of an isolatcil 
British district in Kajputana (pop. 
67,800). The district comraises two 
tracts known as Ajinoro and Merwara 
(pop. 641,900). Tho Ageul of the 
({overnor-Cjlcncral for Rajputnria, whose 
headquarters are at Abu, is ex-oilicio 
Chief Commissioner of Ajmere. The 
city is of great antiquity and celebrity, 
and is situated in a valley, or rather 
basin, at the foot of the rocky and 
picturesque Taragavh Hill (3000 ft. 
above the .sea). It is surrounded by a 
stone wall with five gateways, and is 
well built, containing many fine houses 
of stone with ornamental facades. 
Ajmerc was founded in 145 a.d. by 
Ajoypal, one of the Cliotan kings. 

In 1024, Mahmud of Gliazni, on his 
way to Soiiniath in Kattywar, sacked 
Ajmere, and Akbar conquered it in 
1656. 

Thomas Coryat, in the 17th cen- 
tury, walked from Jerusalem to Ajmerc, 
and spent £2, 10s. on the journey. 
Sir Thomas Roe, the amba.ssH(lor of 
James I., gives an account of the city 
in 1615-16. Ill about 1720 Ajit Sing' 
Rath ore seized the city, which was 
recovered bf Muhammad Sliah, and 
made over by him to Abbey Sing. His 
son Ram Sing called in the Maratlias, 

I under Jai Apa Sindia, who, however, 
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vra^ niutdered, and in 1756 Ajmere was 
made over to Bijai Sine, cousin of 
Ham Sing. In 1787 the Rath ores 
recovered Ajmere, hut after their defeat 
at Patan had to surrender it again to 
Sindia. On the 25th of June 1818 
Daulat Rao Sindia made it over by 
treaty to the English. 

The Residency is on the brink of 
the beautiful artificial lake called the 
Ana Baugar, constructed by Rajah 
Ana in the middle of the 11th cent. 
It forms the source of the river Laoni, 


the flying foxes still hang in the trees, 
they are worth observing., They are 
sure not to be far off even if they have 
clianged thcii- quarters, as they love 
the vicinity of water. To the N. is 
the broad expanse of the lake, and to the 
S. under the hund is the Public Garden* 
The city, for the most part, is supplied 
with water from the lake, which feeds 
the reservoir called the Madar Kund 
(engineer, Col, Dixon). From it filtered 
water is laid on to all the streets in 
the town. The water of the spring 



which finally unites with the Delta of 
the Indus. The Emperor Shah Jcliaii 
long afterwards erected a noble range 
of marble pavilions on the embank- 
ment. They were long the only 
public offices in Ajmere, but the chief 
one is now used as the official resi- 
dence of the Commissioner. The cen- 
tral and most beautiful pavilion, in 
which the emjieror often reposed, has 
been restored at great cost The walk 
along the hund or embankment (which 
is: public) is very delightful, — quite 
tSc. pleasantest sight in Ajmere. If 


known as the Digi, on the Niisseorabad 
side of Ajmere, is said to possess a high 
specific gravity, owing to the stratum 
of lead tlirougli which it passes. 

Akbar's Palace is outside the city 
proper, to the E., not far from the 
railway station. The entrance gate is 
very fine. It was an arsenal, and is 
now used as a tebsil. ^ 

The mosque called the Arhai-din-ka- 
jhompra, or **Thc Hut of two and a 
ihalf Days,” is juBt outside the city gate 
beyond the Dargah. It was built by 
Altamsh or Kutbu-din about 1200 
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from tho materials of a Jain temple. | 
'fho name is derived from< a tradition 
that it was built supcrnaturally in two 
and a half days. Modem archioologists 
assert that it was probably erected by 
the same architect who built the Kiitb 
mosque near Delhi. It is uncertain 
whether any of the undoubtedly Hindu 
pillars of which the mosque is built are 
now m situ. Their ornamentation is 
very complete, no two heiue alike. The 
mosque proper, supported by 4 rows of 
18 of these columns, derives its beauty 
from the materials of which it is con- 
structed. The screen in front of it is a 
work W'ell deserving attention: it is 
the glory of the mosque, and consists 
of seven arches very similar to those 
with wliicli Altamsh adorned the court- 
yard of the Kutb. In the centre the 
screen rises to a lieight of 56 ft. 
Nothing can exceed the taste with 
W’liich tlie Kiific and Tughra inscrip- 
tions are interwoven with the more 

purely architectural decorations and 
the constructive lines of the design. 

The bridle-path to Taragarli passes 
this mosque, and by a stcej) ascent 
reaches the summit in 2 m. The tra- 
veller can ride or be carried in a chair, 
or jhamj^an. The trip will occupy 
throe hours. The view from the top is 
the principal reward for the trouble. 

One of the juincipal points of interest 
in Ajmero is the Dargah. It is vener- 
ated alike by Moliamniedans and 
Hindus, and derives its extreme sanctity 
from being the burial-place of Khwajah 
Muccyinu-din Chisti, who was called 
Aftab-i-Miilk-i-Iiind. He died in 633 
A. H. =1235 A.D. He was the son of 
Khwajah 'Usman, and was called Chisti 
from a quarter in the city of Sanjar 
in Persia. He had gone into a chapel 
to pray, and his relative, the Chisti 
from Fatohpur-Sikri, coming to see him 
on the sixth day found him dead. Of 
this family of saints and courtiers, Farid- 
u-din is buried at Pak-patan, in the 
Paiijab; Nizam-u-din, Kutbu-diif, and 
Nasir-u-din at or near Delhi; Shaik 
Salim at Fatehpnr-Sikri near Agra ; 
and Pandah Naway^at Kalbargah in 
the Dcccan. • 

Woollen socks have to be over 
the shoes on entering the Dargah. 


I^ssing througha lofty gateway, acourt- 
yard is enter^ in which are two very 
large iron caldrons, one twice the size 
of the other. These are known as the 
great and the little deg, A rich pilgrim 
may offer, at the annual fair and pilgriih- 
age, to give a deg feast. The smallest 
sum with which to buy rice, butter, 
sugar, almonds, raisins, and spice to 
fill the large deg is 1000 rs., and be- 
sides this he has to pay about 200 rs. 
as presents and offerings at the shrine. 
After this gigantic rice pudding has 
been cooked by means of a furnace 
beneath, it is scrambled for, boiling 
hot. Eight earthen pots of the iqix- 
tiire are first set apart for the f^eign 
pilgrims, and it is the hereditary privi- 
lege of the people of Indrakot, and of 
the menials of the Dargah, to empty the 
caldron of tlic remainder of its contents. 
All the men who take part in this 
hereditary privilege arc swaddled up to 
the eyes in cloths, to avoid the effect 

of the scalding fluid. When the caldron 

is nearly empty, alb the liidrakotis 
tumble in together and scrape it clean. 
There is no doubt that this custom is 
very ancient, though no account of its 
origin can be given. It is generally 
counted among the miracles of the 
Staints that no lives have ever been lost 
on these occasions, though burns are 
f»’cqueiit. Tlie cooked rice is bought 
by all classes, and most castes will cat 
it. The number of inlgi’ims at this 
festival is estimated at 20,000, 

The Tomb of tlie saint is a square 
building of wdiite marble surmounted 
by a dome. It has two entrances, one 
of which is sjianiied by a silver arch. 
S. of it in a small enclosure with well- 
cut marble lattices is the Mazar or 

grave" of Hafiz Jamal, daughter of 
the saint, and W. of it, close by her 
tomb is that of Chimmi Begam, daughter 
of Shah Jehan. Christians may not 
approach within 20 yds. of these holy 
places. There aro some very fine trees 
in the enidosiiro. 

W. of the sanctuary is a long, narrow, 
and very handsome mosque of white 
marble^ hu^.t by Shah Jehan, It has 
11 arches, And is about 100 ft. long ; 
a Persian inscription runs the whole 
length of the roof under the eaves. 
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Tlicre ia another mosque within the 
enclosure — ^to the rt. on entering — 
built by Akhar. Most of the outer 
doors are completely covered witli 
horse-shoes, and many slips of writing 
are plastered on tlie walls. 

Before lea\'ing the visitor will prob- 
ably have a necklace of flowers ])ut 
round him, which it w'ill be polite not 
to take 0 ^ until he lias gone some 
distance. A small present, say 1 r., 
should be given in return. 

To the S. of the Dargah corlosnre ih 

a deep tank where ablutions arc made, 
partly cut out of the rock and lined by 
de^p flights of irregular stcjxs. 

Afhicro is the hc.*idquarters of 
about 1700 miles of metre-gauge rly. 
worked by the B.B. and C.I. Bail way 
Co. Near tlie rly. sta. are very exten- 
sive workshops emydoyiiig many tlioii- 
sand Hindu and Mohammedan work- 
men, wdio accomplish tlieir tasks with 
a wonderfully small ninouut of Euro- 
pean supervision. Across the railway 
line from the city there is an exteiiRivc 
civil station, inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by railway odiciala ; and beyond 
their bouses 8. is the Mayo College 
for the education of young llajput 
])rinces, opened by Lord DiUfcrin in 
187f5, It contains about 72 boys be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 18 years. A 
visitor, even if yirossed for time, ouglit 
to drive through the grounds. The 
central building is a handsome white 
)iiarble pile, slightly marred by some 
incongruous details. 'J'hc subsidiary 
buildings hate been erctdcd by native 
builders for the chiefs as lodging-houses 
for their pupils and servants. I’er- 
haps nowhere else in India is so much 
good iiiodorn native architecturo to bo 
secTi. 

The Cantonment of Nusseerabad is 
14 m. from Ajinere (see Btc. 4). 

[The traveller who has leisure should 
visit the sacred Lake of Pushkar, about 
7 m. l*crmanent pop. 4000. 

The road skirts the W. shore of the 
Ana Saugar. At 3 m. from Ajmere 
is the village of Nausar, in d gap in the 
hills which divide the Ana Saugar from 
thg Pushkar Lake. This striking pass 
through the hills is 1 m. long. Ihish- 


kar is the most sacred lake in India, 
in a narrow valley overshadowed by 
fine rocky peaks, and is said to be of 
miraculous origin, marking the spot 
hallowed by the great sacrifice of 
Brahma. Early in the Middle Ages it 
became one of the most frequented 
objects of pilgrimage, and is still visited 
during the gieat Mela (fiiir) of Oct. and 
Nov. by about 100,000 pilgrims. On 
this occasion is also held a great mart 
for liorses, camels, and bullocks. 

Although the aiioicnt tomploa were 
destroyed by Aurangzib, the 5 modern 
ones with their ghats on the margin 
of the lake are highly picturesque. 
That to Brahma is the mily om in India 
to that god. Visitors may not enter. 
Over the gatew'ay is the figure of the 
hanSy or “goose,” of Brahma. The 
D.B. is in a native house on tlie lake, 
from wdiich there is a good view.] 

664 in. Phulera June. sta. From 
this point a bnincli line runs 20 in. to 
Kunchaman Road. The lino skirts 
tlie E. and N. shores of the Sambhar 
Balt Lake^ and has been constructed 
specially for the salt-traflic. 

[Sambhar Lake is situated on the 
border of the Jeypore and Jodhpur 
states. Tlie suiToimding country is 
arid ami steiilo, being composeil of 
rocks abounding in salt, and belonging 
to the J*cnniaii system ; and the salt 
of tlie lake comes from the washing of 
these locks. The bottom is tenacious 
black mud resting on loose sand. The 
lake is 21 m. long from E. to W. after 
the rains, and tlie average breadth at 
that time is 5 m. from N. to S., and 
the depth, 1 in. from the shore, is only 
2 J ft. The Avater dries \vj} from October 
to June, and leaves aliout an inch of 
salt in tlie enclosures, which are con- 
structed only Avhere the black mud is 
of considerable thickness. 

From the 17th century the salt was 
Avorkbd by the .leypore and Jodhpur 
Governments conjointly till 1870, when 
the British Government became lessees 
I of both states, yho works are on the 
and N. edges of the lake. The 
average yearly out-turn ia from 300,000 
to 400,000 tons of salt, and the cost 
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of storage and extraction is }d. for every 
82f lbs. Wliea the salt is formed 
men and women of the Barrar caste 
wade through the mud and lift it in 
large cakes into baskets.] 

^ 699 m. JEYPOBE (or Jaipur) sta., 
D.B. Pop. 143,000. Amber is the 
aiicient capital, Jeypore tlic modern ; it 
is the residence of the Maharajah, whose 
state covers nearly 15,000 sq. m., with a 
pop. of 2,500,000, and the headquarters 
of the Resident. It derives its name 
from tlie famous Maharajah Siwai Joy 
(or Jai) Sing II., who founded it in 
1728. The town is surrounded on all 
sides except the S. by rugged hills, 
crowned wdtli forts. That at tlic end 
of the ridge overhanging the city on the 
N.W. is the Nahargarh, or “ tiger fort.” 
The face of the ridge is scarped and 
inaccessible on the S. or city side, while 
on the N. it slopes towards AinbCr. A 
masonry, crenellated wall, with seven 
gateways, encloses the whole city. 

Jeynore is tlic i)lcasant healthy 
capital of one of the most prosperous 
indepond ent states of Rajx)ulanii, and is 
a very busy and important commercial 
town, with large banks and other trad- 
ing establishments. It is a centre of 
native manufactures, especially that of 
nmny kinds of jewellery and of coloured 
printed cloths and muslins. The 
enamel-work done here is the best in 
India, and the cutting and setting of 
garnets and other stones found in the 
state is a largo hraneh of industry. 
The crowded streets ajid bazaars are 
most lively and inctuiesque. The city 
is remai'kable for the width and regu- 
larity of its streets. It is laid out in 
rectangular blocks, and is divided by 
cross streets into .six equal portions. 
The main streets are 111 ft. wide, and 
are paved, and the city is lighted by gas. 

The Resident lives near tlie hotel, 
and passes to view the Maharajah’.s 
Palace and Stables and the old Palace 
of Amber may be obtained from him. 
Carriages are to be had at the hotel. 

The Maliarajah’s Palace, with its 
beautiful gardens and pleasure grounds 
i m. long, adorned with fountains, hna 
trees, and flowering shrubs, occupies 
the centre of the city and covers | of 


its area. Tlie whole is surrounded by 
a high embattled wall, built by Jey 
Sing, but many of the buildings in- 
cluded in it are of a later date. The 
Chandra Mahal, which forms the centre 
of the great xtalacc, is. a lofty and strik- 
ing building, seven stones high, looking 
over the gardens. 

On the ground-floor is the Diwaii-i- 
Khas, or private hall of audience, which 
is built entirely of white marble ; and 
is remarkable oven in India for its 
noble simplicity. On the top story 

there is a magiiificeut view over the 

Centre city. To the 1. are the gaudily- 
fiiriiished modern buildings containing 
the apartments of tlioMahai-ajah his 
courtiers, and the zenana. 

East of the Chandra Mahal is the 
famous J antra or Observatory, the 
largest of the five built by the celebrated 
royal astronomer Jey Sing (see Benares, 
Muttra, Delhi, and Ujjain). It is not 
under cover, but is an open courtyard 
full of curious and fantastic instruments 
invented and designed by him. They 
have been allowed to go much out of 
rex)air, and many of them are now quite 
useless, it being impossible even to 
guess what purpose they served in the 
wonderfully accurate calculations and 
observatioii.s of their inventor ; but 
dials, guoinons, quadrants, etc., still 
remain of great interest to astronomers. 

Alljoining the Observatory are the 
royal Stables, built round large court- 
yards ; and beyond them is the Hawal 
Mahal, or Hall of the Winds, one of 
Jey Sing’s chc/s (Tmuvre, a fantastic 
and elaborate building, decorated with 
.stucco, and overlooking one of the chief 
streets of the town. 

In the central court of the palace are 
the Raj Printing Office, the Clock 
Tower, and the Armoury. To the E. 
of the Diwan-i-*Am is the Parade 
Ground, girt wdth open colonnades, 
behind which are the Law Courts. 
Horses can mount to the top of the 
palace by inclined ^danes. 

Near the chief entrance rises the 
Ishwari Minar Swarga Sul, the “Min- 
aret piercing heaven,” built by Rajah 
Ishwari Sing to overlook the city. 

Public Gt^en, outside the city wall, 
is one of the finest gardens in India, 
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70 acres in extent, and was laid out 
by Dr. do Fabeck at a cost of about 
400,000 rs. Attaclicd to it are a fine 
menagerie and aviary. These gardens 
cost the Alaharajah 30,000 is. a year to 
keep up. There is a line statue of 
Lord Mayo. 

In the centre of the garden is the 
Albert Hall, a sumptuous modern build- 
ing, of which the Prince of Wales laid 
the first stone in 1870. It contains a 
largo Darbar Hall and a beautiful 
museum, — an Oriental South Kensing- 
ton, suitably housed. The collections 
of modern works of art and industry; 
and also of antiquitie.^ from every part 
of fiWia, are very com])letc and higlily 
interesting. 

The Mayo Hospital. — lleyoiid the 
gardens is the hospital, of rough white 
stone, with a clock tower. It can 
house 150 patients. 

Tlic Church is on the way to the 
Railway Station, a little to the V\^ of 
the road. 

At the School of Art, a handsome 
modern l)uil(liug, are first-rate technical 

ami industrial classes for teaching and 

reviving various branches of native 
artistic industry, such as motal and 
enamel-work, embroidery, weaving, etc. 

The Maharajah’s College.— lii Jey- 
porc public instruction lias made greater 
jirogress than in the other states of 
Riijputaua. The College, opened in 
1844 with about 40 pu])ils, had in 
1889 and ’90 a daily class attendance of 
1000, and compares favourably with 
similar institutions of tho kind iii 
British India ; it is affiliated to tlie 
Calcutta University. 

The chattris, or c&uotaphsy of the Ma- 
harajahs at Gethur arc just outside the 
N.K city wall. They are in well- 
planted gardens, the trees of which 
are full of solemn-looking, gray-headed 
monkeys. The first seen on entering 
is Jey Sing’s Chattri, the finest of all. 
It is a dome of the purest white marble, 
supported ou 20 beautifully carved 
pillars rising from a substantial square 
platform, and profusely ornamented 
with scenes from Hindu mythology. 
S.£. of Joy Sing’s Chattri is that of 
bis sou Madhu Sing, a dome rising from 
the . qetBgon on arches reversed. The 


only ornaments are carved peacoeks, 
W. of this chattri is that of Pratap 
Sing, his son, completed by the late 
ruler Ram Sing. It is of white marble 
brought from Alwar. 

The water which supplies Jey pore is 
drawn from a stream on the W. of the 
city, running into the Chamhal. Tho 
pumping-station and high-level reser- 
voirs are nearly opposite the Chaiidpol 
Gate. 

[An exyicdition for the sake of the 
view may be made by elephant or on 
foot to the t^hrine of the Suai God at 
Oalta^ an uninteresting building 350 ft. 
above the plain, and built on a jutting 
rocky platform, on the summit of a 
range of hills, about IJ in. to tho K. of 
Jcyporo, of which by far the finest view 
is obtained from this point. The way 
the sandy desert is encroaching ou the 
town should be noticed. It has caused 
one largo suburb to be deserted, and the 
houses and gardens are going to ruin. 
The sand has even drifted ii]) the ravines 
of the hills. This evil ought to bo 
arrested at any cost by ydantiug.] 

fTlio cxcur-sion to Amber (5 m.), the 
capital of Jeyporc till 1728, now ruined 
and dcsoited, is most interesting, and 
will occupy a whole day. It is ncces- 
.sary to obtain ]>crnuRsiou to visit Amber 
from the Resident of .feypore, and that 
ortieial, as a rule, kindly asks tho State 
to send an elephant to uieot the traveller 
at Chandrabagh, Avherc tho hill becomes 
too steep for a carriage. 

On cne left of tho road a lino of 
fortified iiills are pa.sseil ; tho.se culmin- 
ate in the great Fort 400 feet above the 
old ])alacc, connected with it and built 
for its defence. The picturesque situa- 
tion of Amber at the mouth of a rocky 
mountain gorge, in wdiioh nestles a 
lovely lake, has attracted tho admira- 
tion of all travellers, including Jacque- 
mont and Hcber. The name is first 
meiftioned by Ptolemy. It was founded 
by the Minas, and still flourishing in 
967. In 1037 it was taken by the 
Rajput, who held it till it was deserted. 

The old Palace, begun by Mon Sing, 

600, ranks architecturally second only 
to Gwalior, though instead of standing 
on a rocky pedestal it lies low on the 
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lilope of the hill, picturesquely rooted 
on its rocky base and reflected in the 
lake below. The interior arrangements 
are excellent. The suites of rooms form 
vistas opening upon strikhig views. It 
is a grand pile, and though it lacks the 
fl'esh and vigorous stamp of Hindu 
originality which characterises earlier 
buildings, the ornamentation and tech- 
nical details are free from feebleness. • 
Entered by a fine staircase fiom a 
great courtyard is the Diwan-i-*Am, 
a noble specimen of Rajput art, with 
double row of columns supporting a 
massive entablature, above which are 
latticed galleries. Its magnificence 
attracted the envy of .Tehaugir, and 
Mirza Rajah, to save his great work 
from destnictioii, covered it with stucco. 

To the right of the Dhvan-i-’ Am steps 
is a small temple where a goat, offered 
each morning to Kali, yircserves the 
tradition of a daily human sacrifice on 
the same spot in i»re -historic times. 

On a higher terrace are the Rajah’s 
own apartments, entered by a s] den did 
gateway covered with mosaics and 
sculptures, erected by Jey Sing, over 
which is the a small 

S avilion with beautiful latticed will- 
ows. Through this arc further mar- 
vels, — a green and cool garden with 
fountains, surrounded by palaces, 
brilliant with mosaics and marbles. 
That on the 1. is the Jey Mavdir^ or 
Hall of Victory, adorned by panels of 
alabaster, some of wliich are inlaid, and 
others are adorned with flowers in alto- 
relievo, *‘the roof flittering with the 
mirrored and spangled w'ork for wdiich 
Joypore is renowned.” Hero arc 
bathing -rooms all of pale creamy 
marble. Above is the Jas Mamdir, 
“which literally glows with bright and 
tender colours and exquisite inlaid work, 
and looks through arches of carved ala- 
baster and clusters of slender columns 
upon the sleeping lake and the ^ilcnt 
mountains." 

At the N.E. angle is a balcony, whence 
there is a fine view over the town of 
Amber and the plain beyond to the 
hill which overlooks Ramgarh. Some 
chattri^ outside the wall are those bf 
chieftains who died before Jey Sing II. 
In the palace to the right is a chamber, 


on the rt, wall of which are views of 
Ujjain, and on the 1. views of Benares 
and Muttra. That opposite the Jey 
Mandir is called tlie Sukh Nawas^ “Hall 
of Pleasure. ** In the centre of the narrow 
dark room is a painting of a grove, 
and an opening for a stream to flow 
down into the groove or channel which 
runs through the hall. The doors are 
of sandal-\^d inlaid with ivory. 

A steep path leads down to the 
Khiri Gate, beyond which, as it leads 
to one of tlic forts, Kantalgarh, no one 
is allowed to pass without an order. At 
the bottom of this path there is a temple 
to Thaknrji, or Vishnu. It is whi^»nd 
beautifully carved, and just outsrae the 
door is a lovely snuaw) pavilion exquis- 
itely carved with figures, represent- 
ing Krishna sporting with the Gopis. 

Amber formerly contained many fine 
temples, but most are now in ruins.] 

[Sanganer is about 7 m. to the 
S. of Jeypore, a nice drive past the 
Residency and the Moti Dongari, and 
garden where the Indian princes who 
arc visitors to tho Maharajah .soino- 
times encamp. 

A gateway leads into this town 
til rough two ruined Tirpoliyas, or triple 
gateways of three stories, about 66 ft. 
high. The second story has an open 
stone verandah, supported by lour 
pillars on cither side of the archway. 
Ascending tlic street is a snuall temple 
on the rt. saci cd to Kalyanji or Krishita, 
the door of which is handsomely 
carverl. Opposite is a temple to Sita- 
nini, with a pillar, 6 ft. high, of white 
Makraiia marble called a Kirtlii Kambh. 
On the four sides are Brahma with four 
faces, Vishnu, cross-legged, holding the 
lotus, Shiva holding a cobra in his rt. 
hand and a trident in his ]., with Par- 
bati beside him and Ganesh. 

Higher up, on the 1. , are the ruins 
of the Old Palace, which must once 
have been a vast building. N. by E. 
from this is the Sanganer Temple witli 
three courts. Visitors are not allowed 
to enter the third. There are several 
other old "brines in the place.] 

755 m. Bandikui jun. sta. (R). Here 
are railway workshops, church institute, 
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and a considerable station for railway 
employ es. The line for BhuHpv/r, Muttra 
and Agra branches off E. (seo Rte. 9). 

792 in. ALWAR (Ulwer) sta., D.B., 
is tlio capital of the native .state of that 
name, and is under the political super- 
intendence of the British Oovernment. 
It has an area of 3024 sq. in., a pop. 
of 683,000, and a revenue of about 
£235,000. The dress of the peoi»lc is 
highly x^ctuvesque. The men often 
carry long matchlocks or staves, and 
the saris of the womcji are embroidered 

and of bright colours. The Maharajah 

maintains an army of' about 8000 men, 
unde, the command of an English 
officer, and is himself very English in 
his tastes. 

The City (90,880 iiihab.) is the resi- 
dence of the Chief and of a Political 
Agent. It is hcantifully situated on 
rising ground, dominated by the Fort, 
whicli ci’owus a conical rock 1200 ft. 
higli, and is backotl by a range of rugged 
mountains. 

A shady road between fields and 
native houses, and passing 1. the small 
R. Catholic Church, leads in 1 in. from 
the rly, sta. to the chief of five vaulted 
gateways which ])ierce the city wall. 
Here the traveller is confronted by a 
fonnidable-looking brass gun, and x>ass- 
ing on finds himself in the x)icturesque 
town ; an irregular whitewashed street 
stretches before him, with a ww of 
the higli Fort at the end. About half- 
way along it, at the junction of four 
ways, the streets arc spanned by a four- 
sided vaulted archway culled the Tir- 
jmliya, 8upx>orting the tomb of Taning 
Sultan, d. 1350, brother of Feroz Shah. 

At the end of tlic street is a temfilc 
of Jagannath, and leaving it (I.) and 
imssing round and u]) a slight incline 
the Royal Palace'*^ is reached. It is a 
group of buildings partly detached and 
built in a variety of styles, separated 
from the base of the mountains by a 
little tank (see below). 

, I The Mnhanijali has a private rly. sta. (see 
Inilcx). 

'•! It is necessary for tlic traveler to signify 
his Uitciition of visiting the palace beforehand 

the £k3cretary of the Maharajah, and to ask 
permission to have the 'Library, Treasury, 
and Armoury opened for him. 


In the centre of the wall of the large 
court of the xialace is an elegant build- 
ing called an Aftabi, and two chattris 
or cenotaphs of marble, adorned with 
carved lattice-work. The darbar-room 
is 70 ft. long, with marble pillars. 
The Shisli Mahal is handsome, and over- 
looks the tank. Besides other state 
rooms, the contains a valuable 

Library, kept in excellent oixler, and 
rich ill Oriental manuscripts. The chief 
ornament of the collection is a matchless 
“Gulistan,*’ which cost about £10,000 
to x>roduce ; it is beautifully illustrated 
>vitli miniature paintings, the joint 
work of three men. The MS. was 
written by a German, the miniatures 
were painted by a native of Delhi, and 
the scrolls are by a Panjabi ; it was 
hnished in 1 848 by order of Maharao 
Rajah Bani Sing. Another beautiful 
book is the “Dali Pand,” written by 
Rahim ’ullah, in 1864. 

The Tosha or Jewel House, 

is rich in inagnilieeiit jewels. There 
is an emerald ciq) of large size, and also 
one said to ho a ruby, some curious 
cameos, and mas.sive silver traiqiings 
for horses and tdcphaiits. * 

Tlie Armowry contains a splendid 
collection of sabres and other weapons 
finely wrought and iinisbed and .studded 
with jewels ; also 50 handsome sword.s 
with hilts of gold. One or two are from 
Persia, Imt mo.st of them were made at 
Alwar, and the imitation of the Ispahan 
steel is excellent. The arms of Bani 
Sing could only be wojii by a man of 
great stature. His coat of mail weiglis 
16^ lb., and the end of his siiear 5 lb., 
and his sword weighs 5 Ih. They are 
studded with large diamonds. There 
are a helmet and cuirass, Persian, of the 
16th century, and large enough for a 
man 7 ft: high. Both are perforated 
with small bullets. The Maharajah 
does not occupy this ])alace, but lives 
in aiiotlier between 2 and 3 ni. to 
the S. of Alwar, surrounded by fine 
gardens. 

The Rajah’s Stables are worth a visit. 
There are 200 horses, some of them 
very fine. 

' The Tank with the buildings that 
surround it, and the Fori in the back- 
ground, forms QUO of the most xnctur- 
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Q$que spots in India. To the E. are 
the palace and zenana ; on the W. are a 
number of temples to Vishnu ; oh the 
N. are smaller temples and shnnos, 
shrouded by trees ; and raised upon the 
centre of a platform on the S. is the 
cenotaph or mausoleum of Bakhtawar 
Sing, a pavilion with wliito marble 
pillars. In the centre of the pavement 
are four small feet cut out in the marble, 
and at one corner a gun, at the next a 
dagger, and at the third a sword and 
shield. Visitors are required to take 
off their shoes. From this spot the 
view is very striking j on the one side 
the tank and tho Fort towering above 
it, and on tho other the town and the 
wooded jilain. 

Myriads of rock -pigeons fly about 
these sacred precincts, making tlic 
ground blue when they aliglit, and 
numbers of stately peacocks strut un- 
molested about the marble ]javemcuis. 

In the city the house may be visited 
in which the Elephant Carriage is kept. 
It was built by Bani Sing, and is used 
by the Rajah at the Feast of the Dasahra. 
It is a car two stories high, and will 
carry 50 persons. It is usually drawn 
by four elephants. 

The Company Bagh (named after 
the E, I. 0. ) is a neat garden between 
tho rly. sta. Jind the city. 

There is nothing to see in tho Fort, 
but if the visitor desires to ascend for 
the purpose of enjoying the magnilicent 
view over tlic valley and adjoining 
hills, he should get into a jhaynpan, or 
chair, and bo carried up. This ascent 
is steep and is pave<l with slippery and 
rugged stories. At about 150 ft. up 
there is a tine Ficm indica and a hut, 
and here the steepest part of the ascent 
begins. It is called the Hatlii Mora, 
‘^SUephant’s Turn,” because those 
animals cannot go beyond this point. 
There is another hut farther up at a 
place called Ghazi Mard. It takes 
about 38 minutes to walk from that 
place to the gate of the Fort. The 
scarp of the rock is 27 ft. high. In- 
side the Fort is a large ruined mansion 
of Raghunath, formerly governor of the 
Fort. On the left hand is a cailnoii 12 
ft, long. Thence to the inner Fort is 


100 yds. fiere there is a commodious 
building, with rooms for about 20 
pecmle and a darbar-room. 

'nic Tomb of Fath Jang, near the 
station on the Bhurtpur road, should 
not be passed over. Its dome is a con- 
spicuous object, and bears date, in 
I Nagri, 1547, but the outside is poor in 
design compared with the interior, 

I which is good. The building possesses 
a considerable amount of line plaster- 
work in relief, with flat surface patterns 
and rectangular mouldings os at the 
Alhambra. It is now converted into a 
coni-storo for tlio Maharajah’s horses. 
It is not known now who Path Jangjpsa. 

1 m. N. of the city is the Jail, and 
2 m. to the S. is tlie Artillery Ground 
and Top Khaiia, “artillery arsenal.” 
On returning, the visitor may turn down 
a ravine, where, at the distance of 1 
m., is the ebattri of Pratap Sing, and 
a spring of water, as also temples to 
Shiva, Sitaram, and Karanji, and a 
small monument to the Queen of Pratap 
Sing, who underwent sati, 

Alwar and the neighbom'hood are 
supplied with water from the artificial 
Lake of Siliaerh, 9 m. S. W. of the city, 
a very charming spot. There are build- 
ings to shelter in and abundance of fish. 

There is a great deni of game of all 
kinds in the noiglibourhood of Alwar. 

838 m. Rewari junc. sta. (R. ), D. B. 
A railway line from here proceeds N.W. 
to Sirsa Ferozepuv and Lahore, with a 
branch to Fnzilki on the Sutlej river. 

Rewari w^as founded in 1000 A. D. by 
Rajah Rawat. There are tlio ruins of a 
still older town E. of the modern walls. 
The Rajahs of Rewari were partially 
independent, even under the Moguls. 
They built the fort of Gokulgarh, near 
the town, which is now in ruins, but 
was evidently once very strong. They 
coined their own money, and their 
currency was called Gokul Sikkah. It 
is a place of considerable trade, particu- 
larly in iron and salt. The Toum Hall 
is handsome, as arc the Jam Temples, 
close to the town. 

** The rly. pa.sses W. of the Rutb Minar 
and of the tombs and ruins S, of Delhi, 
a line of hills shutting them out from 
' K 
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view, and when near the city turns E. 
(Here the Delhi, Umballa, and Kalka 
Rly. turns N.) The line enters through 
the W. wall, meeting in A fine central 
station the E. 1. Rly. and N. W. Rly., 
whicli enter the city over the Junnia 
river bridge ftnm the E. 

890 m. Delhi jimc, sta.,3^ D.B., 
(193,600 inhab.) 

Hisiory 

An outline of the history of Delhi, 
the Home of Asia, is necessary to cx^daiu 
th6 «f:normoua extent 'of the mins, and 
some notice of its last siege is rec^uisite, 
as that event was no doubt the turning 
point of the great rebellion of the soldier 
classes which shook our Empire to its 
foundations. 

Delhi under the Hindu Kiwjs. 

General Cunningham, in the 1st vol. 
of the Arch, Survey ^ exhibits a sketch 
map of the ruins round Dclhiy whieli 
extend from the S. end of the present 
city, now called Shahjsihanabad, to the 
deserted fort of Rai Pithora, and Tugh- 
lakabad on the S., about 9 m., and 
varying from 3 m. to 6 in. in breadth. 
These ruins, covering about 45 sq. m., 
are the remains of seven cities, built 
at different times by seven old kings 
of Delhi: their actual positions are 
still uncertain, but according to Cun- 
ningham two of the seven forts arc 
Lalkot, adjoining Rai Pithora, and buil t 
by Anang Pal in 1052 a.d. ; and Rai 
Pithorg., built by the king of that name, 
about 1180 A.i). The other five prob- 
ably stood on the sites of Siii, built by 
’Alau-dinin 1304 a.d. ; Tughiakabad, 
built by Tughlak Shah, in 1321 a.d, ; 
the citadel of Tughiakabad, built by 
the same king at the same date ; ’Adi- 
labad, built by Muhammad Tughlak 
in 1325 A.D. ; and Jalianpanah, enclosed 
by the same king. Finch, who came 
from Agi’a to Delhi in 1611 a.d., entered 
Delhi from the S., and says he saw the 
ruins of Old Delhi, called: The Seven, 
^ C^les, and the Fifty -two Gatos ” on 
'tbi^Jeft: he does not mention Iiidra- 
prastba, the aAcient capital of tbo 


Pandua, on the probable site of which 
stands the Fort of Indrapat, now called 
Purana Killa, or ‘'Old Fort/' At thS' 
time of the Mohammedan conquest the 
Hindu city of Delhi was confined to the 
forts of Lalkot and Rai Pithora; 
According to the Bhagavat Puiniia, 
Yudhislitnira was the first king of In- 
draprastha, and after 30 generations 
his family was succeeded by another 
ivho held the throne for 500 years. 
Then came a dynasty of 15 sovereigns 
called Gaiitamas, follo'wed by 9 May- 
uras, of whom the List, Rajah Pala, wai) 
conquered by Vikraniaditya of Ujjaih 
in Malwa (57 R.n.), when the name of 
Delhi first appears, as built by Rajah 
Dilii or Dilapa. For 792 years Delhi 
lay waste. After that it was repeopled 
by the Tumars, who were displaced by 
the Chohans or Ohauhans, under Bisal 
De, the A^'isala Deva of the two inscrip- 
tions on Feroz Shah’s pillar. Cunning- 
ham is inclined to identify Delhi and 
Indrapat with the Daidela and'Inda- 
bara of Ptolemy. 

Aucinnt Delhi most x>robably occu- 
pied the site of the fort Rai Pithora, 
and the iron pillar is the only tiling 
that can bo assigned ‘with certainty to 
the old Hindu city. 

The Mohaimnedan Conquest 

The fighting of the Hindus amongst 
themselves lendered the conquest of 
Delhi by the Mohammedans in 587 
A. 11. -1191 A.I). comparatively easy; 
tlie Hindu Enipirc passed away, andlhe 
Mohammedans destroyed the large and 
populous city, at the site now' occupied 
by the ruins of Lalkot, Rai Pitliora’s 
Fort, and Indrapat, so thoroughly, 
that not even inscriptions are to be 
found. A list of sovereigns w^ho 
reigned at Delhi from 1193 a.d. to 
1806 will be found in an Appendix at 
the end of the book. 

The first grand edifice raised by these 
conqueroi-s which excites the astonish- 
ment and claims the admiration of 
every traveller is the gigantic Kutb 
MiziaT (see below), which was begun 
by Kutbu-din Aibak (1206 a.d.) Tim 
Great Mosque was begun and completed 
at the same time by liimf His next 
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auccassor but one was Shamsu-dln 
Altamah, who was also hie son-in-law. 
"He was succeeded by 'Alau-din, who 
was celebrated for haring built the 
Kaar-i-Hazar Sutun, or '^Palace of a 
Thousand Pillars,’’ of which the remains 
are seen in the ruined Fort qf Shah^Ur. 

The next gi'eat monuments are the 
grand old Fort of Tughlakabad, with 
tlio tomb of its founder Ghiasu-din 
Tughlak Shah, and the castle of his 
son Muhammad, called Adilabad, and 
ffjB city named Jahanpaua. Tughlak 
rOigiied two years and some months, 
and died in 1325. Uis son Muhammad 
*Adil Tughlak Shah fortified the suburbs 
between the Hindu fort of Rai Pithora 
and the Moslem citadel of Siri. The 
walls he erected extended 5 in. This 
king’s name before his accession was 
Juna Khan ; he reinovetl the poymlation 
of Delhi to Deogiri or Daulatabad in the 
Dcccaii. Feroz Tughlak, who reigned 
from 1351 to 1388, devoted the greater 
part of his long reign to the construc- 
tion of nuineroua works, the most useful 
of wliich was tlie caual, which he made 

from the western bank of the Jumna 
to his new capital of Ferozabad. This 
canal was cleared out by ’Ali Wardan 
Khan in the reign of Shah Johan, and 
again by the British, and fiows through 
modern Delhi under the name of the 
Western Jumna Caiuil. He also built 
the city of Ferozabad, which lie began 
in 1364, and two jialaccs, the Kushk-i- 
Ferozabad and the Kushk-i-Shikar, or 
Hunting Palace. 

Of the Mogul cmiicrors Shah Johan 
was by far the greatest builder, but 
before his time, in 1533 A.D., Humayim 
repaired the fort of Iiiclrapat or Purana 
Killa, and called it Diripanah, a napie 
which did not survive. In 1540 Slier 
Shah made Indrapat the citadel of his 
new city, under the name of Shergarh, 
tliough Purana Killa is the common 
appellation. He also built in 1541 a 
mosque, generally known as the Killa 
Kohua Musjid, and a lofty octagonal 
building, which is still called Sher 
Mandal or 'Sher’s Palace, lii 1546 
Salim Shah, the spn of Sher Shalt, 
built the Jbrt of Salim^arh. In 1638 
Shah JeluSn began the citadel or palace 
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of Shahjahanabadi the Delhi of to- 
day. 

In 1739 an event occurred which 
infiioted a dreadful blow on the pros- 
perity of Delhi. On the 10th of March 
the Persian gaiTisou which Nadir Shah 
had introduced into the city was 
almost entirely put to the sword by 
the people. On the 11th the conqueror 
gave his troops, who had arrived from 
the encampment near the city, orders 
for a general massacre. From sunrise 
till 12 o’clock Delhi pre.seiited a scene 
of shocking carnage, tho horrors of 
whicli were increased by the iinmes 
that now spread to almost every quarter 
of tho capital. The Emperor itfSham- 
mad Shah then interceded for tho 
people, and Nadir replied, ‘*The 
Emperor of India must never ask in 
vain,” and commanded that the mas- 
sacre should cease. A vast multitude 
of person.^ had perished, however, and 
when Nadir loft Delhi he carried with 
him immense treasures, estimated at 
from 30 to 70 millions sterling, and 
ijicluding the famous Peacook Thibne 
and ilie Koh-i-Nur. 

Modem Delhi , — In 1789 Mahadaji 
Simlia captured Delhi, and the Mara- 
thas retained it till, in September 1803, 
General Lake defeate-d Louis Bourquin, 
commanding Siudia’s army, and gamed 
possession of Delhi and of the family 
and person of Shah ’Alam. In October 
1804 Delhi was besieged by Jaswant 
Rao Holkar, bnt successfully defended 
by Ochterlony. From that time to 
1857 tho old capital of India remained 
in the possession of tlio Jhitish, although 
the dcsceudaiits of Aurangzib were 
allowed some show of royalty and the 
name of king. Abu zafar, who assumed 
the title of Bahadur Shah, succeeded 
1837 ; he was about 80 years old when 
tho Mutiny broke out. 

The Siege of Delhi, 1867.^ 

On the 10th of May 1867 there 
were in the large cantonment of 

1 A traveller vrhu desires a concise account 
of tho siege of Delhi, etc., without military 
technicalities, cannot do better than refer to 
Holme's Itidian M'aXiny, 
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Meerut a battalion of the 60th Rifles, 
a regiment of Dragoons armed with 
carbines, and a large force of European 
Artillery, though only two field- batteries 
wore fulJy eqiupped. Thei'c was one 
regiment of Native Cavalry — the 3d, 
and two regiments of Sepoys — the 11th 
and 20th. Eighty-five troopers of the 
3d Cavalry had been imprisoned for 
refusing to use the new cartridges, 
but were released on the day above 
mentioned by their comrades. On 
that day, Sunday, when the sun W'cnt 
down, tlie Sepoys broke into revolt. 
The English soldiers in the cantonment 
werp in amply sufficient numbers to 
havo*^rushe<l the mutiny locally had 
they been commaiided by a com])ctcni 
general, but General Hewitt does not 
seem to have coin prehonded the nece.s- 
sity for vigorous action, and the 
mutineers, after setting lire to the 
houses of the European officers, escaped 
to Delhi. “ The sweepings of the jails 
aud the scum of the bazaars were louse 
in the cantonment, iduiidering and 
destroying, whilst women «and children 
were being cruelly massacred in tlieir 
burning houses.” Oii the morning of 
the 11th there was still time for the 
British Cavalry and the Horse Artillery 
to have reached the Delhi cantonment 
soon enough to have saved many 
precious lives, but the General took 
no action. It was not till the 11th of 
May, four days after the Mutiny, that 
Lieut. Mbller, of the 11th N. I., went 
into the Groat Bazaar, and singly 
arrested the murderer of Mrs. Chambers, 
who was forthwith hanged. 

In the meanwhile the Native Cavalry 
made for Delhi, 40 m. distant. They 
first entered the city, cutting down 
any Europeans met with, and then 
found their way to the Fort, and 
induced the 38th N.I.- to join them. 
The c.hurch was subsequently destroyed, 
and all Christians mat with T)ut to 
death. The 54th N.L under Colonel 
Ripley was marched from the canton- 
ment, about 2 m. distant, to the 
Fort, but at once fraternised with the 
38th, and allowed their ofliC'ors to bo 
shot down. Major Abbott with the 
74th N.I. and two guns arrived next 
on ^ ficene, and for the time seemed 


to overawe the mutineer. Shortly 
after, the magazine, being no longer 
tenable, was blown up, and general 
confiLsioii followed. No assistance 
arriving from the out -stations, those 
who had taken refuge in the Fort 
attempted to escape. Many were shot 
down while -doing so, and Delhi, with 
its well-fortified palace and strong city 
wall, was left in the hands of the 
mutineers. 

Instant measures wore taken for the 
concentration of European troops and 
loyal native regiments upon Delhi. 
Sir Ji. Barnard took command of the 
trooi)a collected at Kurnal, and on 6th 
June reached Alipur, where he halted 
till the Meerut Brigade joined him. 
On the 7th the latter brigade, after figlit- 
ing two engagements with the rebels, 
arrived. On tlie following day the 
combined forces marched on Delhi, and 
foil ml the rebels w^ell posted and 
su])portcd by 30 guns 6 m, north of 
Delhi, at the village of Badli-kc-Sarai. 
Attacking the mutineers, Baniaril 
gained a complete victory. The most 
important result of this success was to 
give the British possession of “the 
Ridge,” from which all subsequent oper- 
ations against Delhi wore made. 

“ Oil the left and centre of the Ridge, 
obliquely to the front of attack, the 
tents of tlio Englisli were pitched a 
little to the n*ar of their old houses, 
and efrcctiially concealed from the be- 
sieged. The position on the extreme 
right invited attaiik. It was sur- 
mounted by an extensive building 
known as Hindu Brio’s house. A strong 
body of troojjs was posted here, and in 
an old observatory near it. About 800 
yds. to the left of Hindu Kao’s house, 
and on tlic Ridge, was an old mosque, 
and again 800 yds. to the left was the 
Flag-Staff Tower, a double-storied circu- 
lar building — a good post for observa- 
tion, and strong enough to afford shelter 
to troops. At these four points Barnard 
established strong pioquets supported 
by guns. Beyond Hindu Rao's house 
was the suburb of Subzee-mundee, which 
w'ith its houses and walled gai*dcns 
aLbrded shelter to the enemy, and was 
in fact the key of the English position. 
Beyond Subzee-mundee, towards the 
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Kabul Gate, wore the villager of Kish- 
enmmge, Trevelyangunge, Paharipur, 
and Tdiwara, all strong positions which 
covered the enemy when they advanced 
to the but were too near the city 

walla for us to occupy. A little to the 
S. of the Flag-Staff, but farther to the 
E., was Metcalfe House, on the banks of 
the Jumna, with substantial outbuild- 
ings, and a mound in their rear, which 
seemed to recommend it for occupation. 
Between it and the city was an old 
summer palace of the Emi)eror, the 
Kudsiya Bagh, with lofty gateways 
and spacious courtyards, and in a lino 
between the latter and Hindu Kao’s 
house was Ludlow Castle, the house of 
tile late Coininissioner Simon Frazer.” 

To take this great walled city General 
Barnard had a force of about 3000 
British, one Ghoorka battalion, the 
Corps of Guides, the remnant of certain 
native regiments, and 22 guns. At 
first it was iuteiided to assault the city 
by nighty but as failure would have 
been disastrous, it was considered best 
to delay till the ex]) 0 cted reinforce- 
ments had arrived. Between the 12tb 
and 18th the rebels attacked the British 
position four times, in front and roar. I 
Again on the 23d they attacked, having 
been reinforced by the mutineers from 
Nusseerabiid. Fortunately the British 
by that time had received an additional 
850 men. 

On the 24tli General Chamberlain 
arrived, and with him the 8th and Gist 
Europeans, the lat Panjab Infantry, 
a 'Squadron of Pan jab Cavaliy, and 4 
guns, raising the British strength to 
6600. Tlio rebels had received an 
accession of about 4500 from Bareilly. 

On the 9th and 14th of July fierce I 
engagements were fought ou the right 
of the English position, near Hindu 
Kao’s house, in and about the Subzec- 
mundee. In these engagements the 
British lost 25 officers and 400 men. 

“On the 17th of July Gen. Reed 
resigned the command, and made it 
over to Brig. -Gen. Aro.hclale Wilson. 
At this time the besieging force was in 
great difficultieB ; two generals had died, 
a third had been compelled by illnAs 
to resign,^ the Adj.-Gen. and Quarter- 
master-Gen. lay wounded in their 


tents ; and the rebels had attacked so 
often, and with such obstinacy, &at 
it had come to be acknowledged that 
the British were the besieged and not 
the besiegers. On the 18th of July 
the rebels made another sortie, which 
was repulsed by Col. Jones of the 60th 
Kifios. The Engineer officers then 
cleared away the walls and houses 
which had afforded cover to the enemy, 
and connected the advanced posts with 
the main picquots on the Ridge. After 
this there were no more conflicts in the' 
Siibzee-mundee. On the 53d of July the 
enemy streamed out of tlie Cashmere 
Gate, and endeavoured to est^lish 
themselves at Ludlow CastlediPThey 
were driven back, but the English 
wore drawn too near the city walls, 
and suffered severe loss. An order 
was then issued prohibiting pursuit,* 
which had led to so many disasters. 
But reinforcements were now on their 
way from the Paiijab, and were to be 
commanded by one of the best aoldiora 

that India had ever produced— Gen. 
Nicholson, 

“On the 7ih of August Nicholson 
stood on the Ridge at Delhi. He had 
come on in advance of his column, 
which consisted of 2500 men. On the 
12th of August Brig. Showers led a 
column to drive the enemy from Lud- 
low Castle, which they had now occu- 
pied. He took them by surprise, and 
drove them out wdth great slaughter, 
capturing two guns ; but he fell severely 
wounded, and Coke shared the same 
fate. On the 14th of August Nichol- 
son’s column aiTived. On the 25th lie 
marelied out towards Najafgarh with a 
strong force to attack the Sepoys, who 
had moved to intercept the siege train 
coming from Fcrozc])ur. The march 
was a troublous one, through deep 
mud. He found the mutineers in three 
bodies, occupying two villages and a 
sarai in front, all protected by guns. 
As the English passed the ford, the 
water being breast-high even there, 
the enemy poured upon thorn a shower 
of shot and shell. Nicholson, at the 
head of the 61st and the Fusiliers, 
stormed the sarai, and captured the 
guns ; but the Sepoys fought well, 
and sold their lives deaily. Those who 
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iUTvived limbered up their guns and 
made for the bridge crossing tlie Kajaf- 
garh Canal. Nicholson’s men over- 
took them^ killed 800, and captured 13 
guns. It turned out to be the N eemiich 
Brigade who were thus beaten. The 
Baraili Brigade had not come up. 
Nicholson blew up the Najafgarh 
Bridge, and returned to camp. 

‘‘On the morning of the 4th of Sep- 
tember the .siege gJins, drawn by 
elephants, with an immense number of 
ammunition waggons, appeared on tbe 

Ridge. On the 6th the rest of the Rifles 

from Meerut marched in. On the 8th the 
Junjmoo contingent arrived, with llicb- 
ard liitrvTcnco at their head. Many, and 
amongst them foremost of all Nichol- 
son, chafed at the delay which occurred 
in storming Dcllii. The responsibility 
of the attack rested witli Archdale 
Wilson, and he had stated tlic magni- 
tude of the enterprise in a letter to 
Baird Smith, of the 20th of August. 

‘ Delhi is 7 m. in circumference, lilled 
with an iinmonso fiinatical poxnilatioii, 
garrisoned by full 40,000 soldiers, 
armed and disciplined by ourselves, with 
114 heavy pieces of artillery mounted on 
the walls, with the largest magazine of 
shot, shell, and aminiiiiitioii in tlic 
Upper Provinces, besides some 60 pieces 
of field artillery, all of our own manu- 
facture, and manned by artillerymen 
drilled and taught by ourselves ; the 
Fort itself having been strcngthomjd by 
perfect flanking defences, erected by 
our owi-i engineers, and a glacis wdiich 

f »revoiits our guns breaching the w'alls 
ower than 8 ft. from tlic top.* These 
circumstances led Wilson to write that 
the chances of success were, in his 
opinion, anything hut favourable ; but 
he w^oul'd jdeld to the judgment of the 
chief engineer. Many condemned his 
apparent reluctance to order the assault, 
but they have since acknowledged that 
they did him less than justice, for the 
principles of warfare were upon his side, 
“Investment by the English, with 
their limited means, being impossible, 
it was necessary to concentrate all their 
breaching power on a portibu of the 
walls selected for a front of attack. 
Xtiiswas the Mori, Cashmere, and Water 
Bastions, with their connecting cur- 


tains. This front was chosen because 
the fire of the Mori Bastion alone com- 
manded the approach to it, and because 
there was excellent cover to wdthin a 
short distance of the walls. * On the 
evening of the 6th of September, a light 
battery, consisting of six 9-pounders and 
two 24-poiinders, under the command of 
Captain Remmington, w^as constructed 
on the jdatcau of the Ridf^ to protect 
the operations going on below. On the 
night of the 7tli the first heavy battery 
was constructed at 700 yds. from the 
wall. It consisted of two parts connected 

by a trench. Tlio right portion held 
five heavy guns and a howitzer, the func- 
tion of which was to demolish tlio Mori 
Rastion. The left held four guns to ke^cp 
down the fire of the Cashmere Bastion. 
While darkness lasted the enemy only 
fired twice, but when the morning re- 
vealed the British ])lans, the rebels 
poured in a showier of shot and shell, 
but the English j>ersevercd in their 
work, and before sunset the rebel 
battery was silenced. The English 
had lo.st 70 men in the trenches. The 
left section of their battery maintained 
a fire on the Ca.shinerc Bastion during 
the greater pai'tof three days, but at noon 
on the 10th it took fire and the guns 
were of necessity withdrawn. By that 
time No. 2 Battery had been finished 
— the left section immediately in the 
front of LudloAV Castle, and the right 
section 90 yds. to the front of it. Roth 
were within 600 yds. of the city ; the 
right section had seven howitzers and 
two 18-poundcrs, and- the loft section 
nine 24-pounders. 

“ This battery did not open fire till 
No. 3 Battery was completed. It was 
built behind part of the Custom House, 
at 180 yds. from the Water Bastion, 
on w'hich it \vas to play. The enemy 
poured in such an incessant fire of 
musketry, with occasional shells, that 
it was impossible to work in the day, 
and difficult at night. Meantime a 
powerful mortar battery was con- 
structed in the Kudsiya Bagh. At 8 
A.M. on the 11th of September the nine 
24-pouiiders in the left section of No. 
^'Battery opened with terrific effect on 
the Cashmere Bastion. The enem][ re- 
_plicd and severely wounded tho com- 
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mandant of the heavy gunai but their 
fire was soon silenced by No. 2 Battery, 
aided by the mortars in the Kndsiya 
Bagh. Then the walls of Dellii began 
to mil, and whole yards of parapet came 
down. "At 11 4.M. on the 12th No. 3 
Battery unmasked and pounded the 
Water Bastion into ruins. All through 
the 12th and 13th the roar of 60 heavy 
guns was heard day and night, without 
intermission. On the 13th Alexander 
Taylor, of whom Nicholson said, ^ If I 
survive to-morrow I .will let all the 

world know that Aleck Taylor took 

Delhi,* announced that the breaches 
W'ere practicable. 

“Tlie arrangements for storming 
Delhi were forthwith made. The 1st 
Column under Nicholson consisted of 
300 men of tho 75th Foot, 260 of the 
1st Fusiliers, and 450 of the 2d Panjab 
Infantry. It was to storm the brcfich 
near the Cashmere Bastion. The 2d 
Column, under Brig. Jones, C.B., was 
to storm the breach in the Water Bas- 
tion, and it consisted of 250 men of 
the 8th Foot, 250 of the 2d Fusiliers, 
and 350 of the 4th Sikhs. The 3d 
Column, under Col. Campbell of the 
62d, was to assault tho Casnmore Gate, 
and consisted of 200 men of tho 52d 
Foot, 250 of the Kuinaon Battalion, 
and 600 of the 1st I’aiijab Infantry. 
Tlio 4th Column, under Major Charles 
Reid, who so long and gallantly held 
the post at IlinJn Rao’s house, was to 
enter tho city by the Lahore Gate. It 
consisted of 860 men of the Sirmur 
Battalion, the Guides, and other corps. 
The 5th Column, tlie Roservo, was com- 
manded by Brig. Loiigfield, and con- 
sisted of 1700 men. 

“On tiie night of the 13th Lieuts. 
Medley and Lang explored the Cash- 
mere breach, and Greathed and Home 
that of the Water Bastion. The morn- 
ing of the 14th was fine and still. 
Nicholson laid his arm on Brig. Jones’s 
slionldor, and asked liim if he was 
ready. Ho then rejoined his own 
Column, gave the order to storm, and 
immediately tho heavy guns, which 
were roaring at their loudest, became 
silent. The Rifles sounded the end - 
vance, and the 1st and 2d Columns 
ascended the glacis. The fire of the 


enemy was terrible, and the Engineers 
Greathed and Cvenden were the first 
to fall. Tho 2d Column had been di- 
vided into three sections, Col. Greathed 
of the 8th Foot leadii^ the 1st, Captain 
Boyd the 2d, and Brig. Jones the 8d. 
The stormcra carrying the ladders were 
led by Captain Baines and Lieut. Metje, 
When Baines reached tho Water Bas- 
tion he had only 25 men left out of 76. 
Bath he and Metjo were carried dis- 
abled to the rear. Tho Ist Column 
was divided into two sections. Nichol- 
son himself loci oiiO) and Col, Ilcrbort 
of tho 75th tho other. Nicholson was 
the first to mount the wall. In the 
other section Lieut. FitzgerahJ^j^who 
was the first to ascend, was shot dead. 
His place was soon supplied, and soon 
both sections of tho 1st Column had 
carried the breach near tlio Cashmere* 
Bastion, and takc]i up their position at 
the Main Guard. The 2u Column, 
having entered by the breach in tho 
Cashmere curtain, doubled along the 
open space to their right, and cleared 
the ramparts to tho Mori Bastion, 

I where tho rebel gunners fought gal- 
lantly, and were bayoneted at their 
guns. The Column then advanced 
and look the Kabul Gate, on which a 
soldier of the 61st ])lantcd a flag. From 
the Lahore Gate the enemy kept up a 
galling fire. Nicholson collected a 
number of men to storm Jthis gate. As 
he advanced he found himself in a long 
narrow lane lined with marksmen on 
both sides. Some of the enemy’s guns 
were brought to bear on tho attacking 
column, and the men fell fast. Major 
Jacob of tlie 1st Fusiliers received his 
death -wound, Captain Groville and 
Lieut. Speke wore struck down. Tho 
Column wavered; Nicholson rushed for- 
ward, his lofty stature rendered him con- 
spicuous, and ill a moment he was shot 
through tho body, and in spite of his re- 
monstrances was carried to tne rear to die. 

** The 3d Column had been appointed 
to enter the city through the Cashmere 
Gate, which was to be blown open by 
Lients. Home and Salkeld, Sergeants 
Carmiclfiel, Burgess, and Smith. Home, 
with his bugler, was first down into 
the ditch. He planted his bag, but as 
Carmichael advanced with his he w^as 
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mortally wounded. Smith then ad- 
vanced, and placed liis dying comrade’s 
hag as well as liis own, and prepared 
the fuzes for ignition. Salkeld was 
ready with a slow match, but as he i 
was lighting it hi received tw’o bullets, 
and falling he called on Smith to take 
the match, which was taken by Bur- 
gess, and Smith was in the act of 
giving him a box of lucifers w'hen Bur- 
gess iuso foil with a bullet through jiis 
body. Smith was now alone, but he 
had struck a light, and was applying 
it when a portfire went off in his face. 
There was a thick smoke and dust, 
then a roar and a crash, as Smith 
scraiid^lod into the ditch. There he 
placedViis haiul on Home, who said he 
was unhurt, and haviim joined tho 
Column went foward. The gate had 
been shattered, hut not so destroyed 
as had been anticipated. But tho 3d 
Column passed through it. Smith 
there obtained stretchers, and had Bur- 
gesa and Salkeld carried to the camp, 
but both of them died — Burgess on ihc 
way, and Salkeld a few days aftenvards.” 

Thus were tho walls of Delhi won, 
but before the whole place vv.as in our 
possession there was six days’ more 
severe fighting, which there is not space 
to describe. Our loss in tlicse street 
encounters was most .severe, ajid tried 
gi'catly our exliausted force. 

This very sliort and incomplete sum- 
mary of events, which renders Delhi one 
of the most important historical sites in 
Asia, will prepare the visitor to appreci- 
ate some of the most interesting spots. 

Itinerary. 

The sights of Delhi and its neigh- 
bourhood cannot well be seen in less 
than 3 days. These 8 days may be 
employed in the following manner : — 

1st Morning , — Fort and Palace, 
Jumma Musjid, Jain IVairixfic, Kalan 
Musjid. 

Afternoon , — Drive to Ferozabad and 
Indrapat. 

7d Morning , — Visit sights outside 
the town in connection with the Mutiny, 
driving out by the Cashmere Date and 
returning by tho Mori Gate. 

Afternoon^— Diive by Jai Sing’s Ob- 
servatory to Safdar Jang’s Tomb, round 


by Tomb of Nizamu-din Aubija to that 
of Humayun, and so back. 

Zd Day , — Starting early, drive to 
Kutb, slop])iiig en roatc to see the 
Reservoir of Ilanz-i-Khas. After an 
early luncheon, proceed to Tiighlakabad, 
and back by the Muttra Road. 

Objects of Interest within the 
City. 

The Fort 07* Citadel has 2 grand gate- 
ways to the W, Tho Lahore Gnt<e is 
truly a magnificent building, and from 
the top is a fine view looking W. to the 
Jumma Musjid, witli, to its right, a 
white J.aiii temple and tho Indian 
town. Straight from the gate is tho 
street called tho Chandni Chauk, 
^‘Silver Siiuarc.” To the right, 
outside the city, are Hindu Rao’s 
house, and tho other celebrated places 
on the Ridge ; and immediately to the 
S. is tlie Delhi Gate of the Fort, very 
similar iu appearance and construction 
to the Other. 

Passing under the Lahore gateway, 
the traveller will proceed due E. along 
a great arcade like a huge cathedral, 
but lined with shops on each si<le, to 
the Nakax Khana (A), beyond which 
is the Diwan-i-’Am (B), or Hall of 
Public Audience, “open at tln-ec sides, 
and supported by rows of red .sandstone 
pillars, formerly adoi ncd with gilding 
and stucco-work. In the wall at tlie 
back is a staircase that leads up to 
the throne, raised about 10 ft. from 
the ground, and covered by a canopy, 

3 rtod on four pillars of white 
e, tlio whole being curiously in- 
laid with mosaic work. Behind the 
throne is a doorway by 'which tho 
Emperor entered from his private apart- 
ments. The whole of the wall behind 
the throne is covered with paintings 
and mosaic, iu precious stones, of tho 
most beautiful flowers, fruits, birds, 
and beasts of Hindustan. They were 
executed by Austin do Bordeaux, who, 
after defrauding several of tlie princes 
of Europe by means of false gems, which 
he fabricated with gi’eat skill, sought 
refuge at the court of Sliah Jehaii, 
whfre he made his fortune, and wifi in 
high favour with the Emperor. In 
front of the throne, and sliglitly raised 
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above the floor of the hall, is a large 
slab of white marble, which was formerly 
richly inlaid with mosaic work, of which 
the traces only now remain. ^ 

The Diwan-i-Khas (D), or Pi-ivate 
H^-ll of Audience, . is about 100 yds. 

farther on to the and is a pavilion 

of white marble open on all sides and 
richly ornamented with gold (regilt 
1891) and pietra dura work. The ceiling 
is said to have been plated with silver, 
which was carried otT by the Marathaa. 
in 1760. Over the N. and S. arches is 
written the famous Persian distich ; 

If on cartli 1)c an Ericn of bliss, 

It is this, it is this, none but tliis. 

In the centre of the E. side is the whiU 
marble stand on which the Tiikht-i- 
Taus, or famous Peacock Throne, 
carried away by Nadir Shah in 1739, 
rested. It is still to be seen in the 
Royal Palace at Teheran. It “w'aa 
so called from its having the figures 
of two peacocks standing hehiiul it, 
their tails being exj landed, and the 
whole so inlaid with sap})hirea, rubies, 
emeralds, pearls, and other precious 
stones of appropi'iatc colours, as to 
represent life. The throne itself was 
6 ft. long by % ft. broad ; it stood 
on six massive feet, which, with the 
l)o<ly, were of solid gold, in bid w ith 
rubies, emeralds, and diamohds. It 
was surniounted by a canoiiy of gold, 
supported by tivelve pillars, all richly 
emblazoned with costly gems, and 
a fringe of pearls ornamented the 
borders of the canopy, lletwcen the 
two peacocks stood the figure of a 
parrot of the ordinary size, said to 
iiave been carved out of a single 
emerald. On citlier side of the throne 
stood an umbrella, one of the Oriental 
emblems of royalty. They were formed 
of crimson velvet, richly embroidered 
and fringed with pearls ; the handles 
wore 8 ft. high, of solid gold, and 
studded with diamonds. The throne 
was xdaiincd and executed under the 
supervision of Austin de Bordeaux, 
already mentioned in connection with 
the Diwan-i-*Am.** 

The Baman Burj (G) and Bang Mahal 
(C), to the 9. of the Diwan-i-Klias, kaa 
in the centre of its N. wall a richly 
1 Beresford'fi Guide to Delhi, 1850. 


caiwed and gilt flci^en, with a small 
window in the middle, and above, the 
Mizan-i-Insaf, or “scales of justice.*' 

The ladies’ ai)artments here are of 
w'hite marble, beautifully inlaid below, 
with fresco- work above, and adorned 
with gilded scrolls. In tho old dajrs, 
as is explained by the verses, they were 
surrounded by a formal Oriental garden 
and fountains. Tho palace must then 
have been more beautiful than any- 
thing in the East that we know of. Now 
everything has been cleared away ; even 
tho houses have been removed, and the 
buildings that are left have become 
quarters for tho English soldiers. 
Viewing the detaclied romnaiate of the 
royal residence as they now' stand, it is 
difficult to realise the general idea on 
w'hich tho ground was laid out, but this 
wdll 1)0 rendered more easy by an exam-* 
ination of the accompanying native plan 
of the palace in its splendour, from a 
plate in Fergnsson’s Indian JlrcMU-ciure, 

A shallow channel for water runs 
from tho Baths beneath the Diwaii-i- 
Khns across the open courtyard to the 
Sanian Biirj. Tlic Baths (F), called tho 
’Akab Baths, are a little to tho N. of 
tlic Dhvaii-i-Khas. They consist of 3 
largo rooms, floored with white marble, 
elaborately inlaid with pietra dura 
w’ork, and crowned Avith Avhitn marble 
ilomes. In tlie centre of each room 
tliero is a fountain, and in the wall of 
one of them a reservoir of marble. 
Tliese baths were lighted by window's 
of coloured glass in the roof. 

Opposite to them, to the W., is the 
Moti Mu8jid(E), or the “Pearl Mosque,’’ 
an architectural gem of white and gi’ay 
marble. It has a bronze door covered 
with designs in low relief, and tho 
facade has three arches. The mosque 
proiier has three arches, and is divided 
into two aisles. The arches dis^day 
some Hindu influence. The walls are 
most delicately decorated with low' 
reliefs. Saiyad Ahmad says it W'as 
built in 1635 a.d. by Aurangzib, and 
cost 160,000 rs. 

The rest of the palace has be4?n cleared 
away to^nake room for barracks, etc. 

4 ' 

Jumma Musjid.'^'l^^ mosque is 
said to be unrivalled for size. Mr. 
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Fergusson says in his Hist, of Arch. 
p. 600 : “ The Juinraa Musjid at Delhi 
is not unlike the Moti Musjid in the 
Agra Fort in plan, though built on a 
vory much larger scale, and adorned 
with two noble minarets, which aro 
wanting in the Agra example ; while 
from tlio somewhat capricious admix- 
ture of red sandstone witli white marble 
it is far fi'om possessing the same 
elegance and purity of ellect. It is, 
however, one of the lew inos<pie3, either 
in India or fjlsewhere, that is designed 
to produce a pleasing clFect externally. 
It 13 raised on a lofty basement, and its 
three gateways, combined witli Uic four 
angle t"*wcrs and the' frontispiece and 
domes of the nios(xiic itself, make up a 
design where all the ]»arts are pleasingly 
subordinated to one another, but at the 
same time produce a whole of great 
variety and elegance. Its principal 
gateway cannot be compared witli that 
at Fatehpur-Sikri (near Agra), but it 
is a noble portal, and from its smaller 
dimensions more in harmony with the 
objects by which it is surrounded.'' 
The gateways are surmounted with 
galleries, on the roof of which are fif- 
teen marble domes, with spires tipped 
with gold. Above these are six fluted 
marble minarets, with open arched 
chambers at the top, and surmounted 
with gilt x)innaclcs. These three noble 
gateways aro approached by gi’aud 
flights of stei)s^ unrivallccl in Dollii or 
edsewhero, adding materially to the 
grandeur of the whole effect. 

The doors are massive and overlaid 
with brass arabesques half an inch thick, 
giving access to a stately quadrangle, 
325 ft. square, in the centre of which 
are a marble basin and fountaiu. 
Round tliroe sides of the quadrangle 
runs an open sandstone clots tei', 15 ft. 
wide, with pillars of tlio same material. 
The mosque proper is 2D1 ft. long and 
120 ft. broad. The inscription gives 
the date in Arabic as 1658 a.d., the 
year in which Aiirangzib deposed his 
father, Shah Jehan. 

Five thoysaiid workmen were em- 
ployed for six years in the coi itruction 
of this mosque. 'At the N.£. corner is 
a pavilion in which aro placed relics of 
Slohammed. 2^16 traveller must not 


forget to ask to see the MSS. and relics 
here. There is a Koran written in 
Kuflk of the time of 'All, that is in the 
7th century of our ei-a ; one written by 
tlio Imam Husain, very clear and well 
preserved ; one written by the Imam 
Hasan, the pages of which are much 
crumpled at the beginning ; the Kafsh- 
i-Mubarak or “Prophet’s Slipper," filled 
with jasmine ; the Kadmiiu Mubarak, 
“ Footiirint of the Prophet " imprinted 
on a stone ; Mui-i- Mubarak, a hair of 
the Prophet's moiiRtaches ; and part of 
the canopy over the Propliet’a tomb. 
The two minarets rise to the height of 
130 ft. They contain staircases, and 
the ascent to the top is easy. At the 
top arc small pavilions, from which the 
whole city can be viewed. 

Ghandni Chauk, wliicli i%the princi- 
pal street of the city, runs from Fi. to 
\y. in almost a direct lino from the 
Lahore Gate of the Fort to the Lahore 
Gate in the \V. wall of the city. It is 
lined with fine trees, and has a covered 
acpieduct running along the middle. 
The chief articles of native manufac- 
ture are jewellery and embroidery in 
gold and silver, and the best shops aie 
in this street. In the centre of the 
Ghandni Chauk is the Northbrook 
Fountain. The Mo.squo of lloshanu- 
danlah, also called the Sonala or 
” Golden Mosque," from its three gilt 
domes, is close to this fountain. It was 
built in Muhammad Shah’s reign, by 
Roshanu-dunlah Zafar Khan in 1721 
A.D. It is a small but beautiful build- 
ing, aii'I pn it Nadir Shah sat during 
the massacre at Delhi. The Kotwali 
is next to it, and it w'as here that 
Hodson cx loosed the bodies of the Delhi 
Prince.s whom he had killed. At the 
W. end of the Ghandni Chauk is the 
Fatehpiiri Mosque. It was built in 
1650 A.D. by Fatehpiiri Begam, wife of 
Shah Johan. It is of red sandstone. 
There' arc two minarets 105 ft. high. 
The Mor (or Queen's) Sarai, in Queen’s 
Road, near the rly. sta., is a modern 
structure built by the Municipal Com- 
mittee at a cost of 100,570 ra for the 
accommodation of native travellers. 

Close by are ^ the Queen’s Gardens. 
They have the Chandni Chauk skirting 
them to the S., and face the rly. and 
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sta, on the N. They are laid out with 
beautiful trees* and shrubs of all kinds, 
and in them ' stands a huge stone ele- 
phant, On the platform upon which it 
is raised is an inscription stating that it 
was brought from Gwalior, and set up 
outside the south gate of his new palace 
by the Emperor Sbab Johan, 1645 a.d. 

A legend relates that the two famous 
Rajput chiefs, Jaimali and Patta, who 
defended Chitor against Akbar, were 
represented by stone figures riding on 
this and another elephant which has 
been lost. Akbar himself killed Jai- 
mall, and set up the elophauts, with 
the two warriors riding on them, 
at Agra. Shah Jehan brought them 
to Delhi. They were mutilated by 
Aurangzil) and lost sight of. The two 
figures ar^ow in the verandah of the 
Museum m the Institute, which con< 
tains little of interest except portraits 
of the tw’o Lawrences, Sir R. Mont- 
gomery, Nicholson, Lord Metcalfe, Lord 
Canning, and others — poor pictures, but 
better than none. The Clock Tower 
adjoins this building, and stands in the 
Chandni Cliaiik. It is of red sand- 
.stoiie, 128 ft. high. ^ 

The Ealan Musjid, or Black Mosque, 
to the S. of the town near the Turku- 
man Gate ^ is well worthy of a visit as 
one of the most ])orfc.ct S]>ecimoiis of 
the age of Feroz Shah Tiighlak, 1386. 

On the outside, the building consists 
of two stories, of which the lower, ! 
forming a kind of plinth to the actual 
place of worship, is 28 ft. high, the 
total height to the top of the battle- 
ments being 66 ft. “ The sloping style 
of the architecture seems peculiarly 
illustrative of the buildings of that and 
earlier periods. The sloping pilasiei*s 
on each side of the main entrance give 
somewhat of an Egyptian appearance 
to the front of the building, which is 
not dissimilar from those of the more 
ancient remains of Hindu architecture. 

. . . The peculiar construction of the 
arches and domes, the stones of which 

1 The Turkuman Gate lias its name from a 
saint called Shah Turkunian, who was styled 
the ** Sun of Devotees." He died in 638 a.h, = 
1240 A.D., in the time of Mulzzu-din Bah^m 
Shah. There is a pavement round his tomb, 
and on the 24th of Ili^jab a great foir is held 
here. 


are held together by the wonderful 
adhesive qualities of the lime used in 
those days, without any keystones, is 
characteristic of the Mohammedan 
Indian buildings of the 14th Cent.” 
(Carr Stephen). The walls, which are 
very thiokj have in the upper BtOiy U 
number of openings, filled with red 
stone screens, now much mutilated. 
There is a stern look about this sombre 
unadorned building, the plan of which 
Bishop Heber says ‘*is exactly that of 
the original Arabian moscjiies — a square 
court surrounded by a cloister and 
roofed with many small domes of the 
plainest and most solid coiistruction.” 

The Jain Temple, to the N. W. of the 
Jiimma Musjid (about end of last cent. ) 
is approached by narrow sti’eets, and 
stands upon a high walled platform 
gained by narrow steps. It consists of 
a small marble court surrounded by a 
stucco colonnade in front of the temple 
proper, which rises breast-high above 
the court and is surmounted by an 
oblong dome. Within, the ceiling and 
walls are richly gilded, and are sup- 
ported by two rows of small marble 
columns. In the centre of the temple 
is a p 3 Tamidal platfonu in 3 tiers, upon 
which rests a small tigure of Biiddna, 
seated beneath an elaborate ivory 
canopy. In the porch, Fergussoii 
draws particular attention to the ex- 
<iuisitc device of filling in the back of 
the struts which support the architrave 
beneath the dome — characteristic of 
Jain architecture — with foliated traceiy. 

The Cambridge Mission to Delhi 
was sent out from the University in 
1876. The members live in community 
at the Mission House near the United 
Service Hotel. They work among the 
natives in connection with the S.P.G. 
which has an old established station 
here. The Mission Compound and St, 
Stephen's Mission Church are close to 
the railway station. The two Missions 
conjointly have charge of St, Stephen's 
College^ of a native boys* boarding 
school with 600 imifils, and several 
day schools. 

The Sa\G. has also a Medical Mis- 
sion here. ' 
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Sites in connection with the 
Mutiny and Siege of 1867. 

Tho Ridge is outside the city about 1 
m, to the N. W. The traveller driving 
there from the rly. sta. will pass the 
following objects of interest on liis way. 

Near the Post and Telegraph Offices 
are the 3 Gateways of the Araenal, 
which was blown up by WJllougliby 
on tho lltli May 1857. They have 
been left standing in memoriam. From 
what reinains it is evident that it was 
a fine building. 

St. James’s Memorial Church, rt., 
was e^'ccted at the sole expense of Colonel 
Skinnet, as recorded in a tablet on left 
of entrance. Another tablet records 
that he died at Hansi in 1841, and vras 
buried in this church in 1842. It is a 
rotunda, with four large porticoes sup- 
ported by pillars. 

Ill the church arc a large number of 
tablets of unusual interest, some to 
commemorate regimental losses, some 
in remembrance of whole families, and 
others in memory of individuals. It is 
a sad list ; a record of evil times. 

Beyond to the F, i.s the Cashmere 
Gate, which wms blown in on the 
morning of ]4tli September, and the 
site of tho broaches close to it through 
which the storming columns Nos. 1 
and 2 passed. On a slab set up by 
Lord Napier of Magdala, just outbiile 
the gate, the event is described. 

Just inside tho Cashmere Cato was 
posted tho Main Guard at the time of 
the Delhi Mutiny. 

Outside the Caslimcro Gate, the 
Eudaiya Gardena are about 300 yds. 
to tho N. ; they are prettily laid out. 
Near them in the Cemetery, close to tlio 
entrance, is the tomb of General Nichol- 
son, one of tlic gi-eatest heroes of India. 

Who led tho iissauU of Delhi, out fell 
In the hour of victory, 

Mortally vrouiideii,' 

And died ISSd of Septeiliber 1857. 

Aged 85 years." 

There is a snlondid monument to 
Nicholson in tlie Panjab, near Bawal 
Pindi, but this is the place Where his 
body was actually interred. At the 
en<|^ farthest from -.the entrance is a 
memorial cross 26 ft. high. 


Iniia 

Just beyond the Oenietory is Lvd* 
low Caatle, a large house which was 
the residence of Simon Frazer, the mur- 
dered Commissioner of Delhi. There 
are two blocks of masonry in the com- 
pound inscribed as follows : — 

No. 2 Battery, Left, 

With armament nine 24-])oundcr8, 

Major CampurTiI., R.A., commanding. 

To broach curtain of Cashmere Bastion. 

The 2d block is 150 yds. to the S.E. 
and close to the cemetery wall ; — 

No. 2 Battery, Right, 

Armaiiicnt two IS-poundera and 
Seven 8*inch howitzers, 

Major EbwAiiD Kaye, H.A., commanding. 

Ludlow Castle was a post of importance 
in the closing scene of the siege of Delhi, 
j as will bo seen from the historical sum 
mary above. Coiitiiiuiiig along the 
Alipur Road, at some little distance tho 
traveller will pass Metcalfe House on 
the right, and shortly after will reach 
tlie Ridge Road, which commands a fine 
view. Here is the Flag-staff Battery, 
a castellated tower, now quite empty. 

The Second Ficquet is 300 yds. to 
iheg., and 400 yds. farther in tlio same 
direction is a mosque, where the Mosque 
Ficquet was stationed. The building 
is now a picturcsriiie ruin. It is a 
Pathaii mosque, with the remains of 
the battery in front. 200 yds. to the 
S.E., is Hindu Ban’s House, Avliich is 
now used as a convalescent hospital for 
soldiers. It is a large wdiite bungalow. 
About 200 yils. S. of it is Asoka’s Pillar. 

Asoka’e Pillar. — On the pedestal is 
a tablet stotiiig that this pillar was 
originally erected at Meerut, in the 3d 
century before Christ, by King Asoka. 
It was removed thence, and set up in 
the Kushk Shikar Pahioc, near this, 
by the Emperor Feroz Shah, 1356 A.D.; 
thrown down and broken into five 
pieces by the explosion of a powder 
magazine in 1713-19. It was removed 
and set up in this place by the British 
Government 1867 (see vol. v. of the 
Arch. Kfp.) There are two of Asoka’s 
pillars at Delhi, this one and another 
standing on the top of a building in 
Fd^z Shah’s Kotila, in Ferezabad (see 
below). Both of these pillars were 
brought to Delhi by Feroz Shah. The 
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small inscriptions on this pillar are 
dated Samwat 1369 = 1312 a.d. ; Sam* 
wat 1416=1359 A. 1). ; Samwat 1581 = 
1524 A.i>. All the lon^ inscriptions 
aro given at the end of Saiyad Ahmad’s 
Guide, 

The Mutiny Memorial.— This is 400 
yds. farther on along the Ridge, and 
is of red sandstone. It forms an octa- 

onal Gothic spire, standing on three 

iminishing platforms, with seven win- 
dows, and was erected to commemorate 
the events of the siege, the names of 
the regiments and batteries who served 
at it, and of the officers who died in the 
performance of their duty. Ascending 
to the top of tlie building, the traveller 
will gain a complete view of the posi- 
tion. In the plain to the N. of the 
Ridge is the spot where H. M. the Queen 
of England Avas proclaimed Empiess of 
India on the 1st of January 1877. On 
that day Lord Lyttoii occupied a place 
in a centre pavilion, with an ainphi- 
theati-e in front of him in which 'were j 
all the great princes and chiefs of India, i 
while at his back sat the leading 
European officials and envoys from 
places even as distant as Siam, amj[ to 
the W. an army of about 50,000 men, 
British and Indian, were drawn up. 

Turning from the Ridge S. by the 
circular road, the traveller may re-enter 
the city by the Mori (hate, close to 
which is seen the Mori Bastion, from 
which the rebels maintained so teiTiblc 
a lire till the storming. 

Old Delhi and the NjsiaiinoriiHooD. 

The Idgah is west of the city about 
1 m. from the walls, and not far off is 
theATodrt^n Sharif^ or “Holy Footstep” 
(also called the Farash Khana), where 
there is the tomb of Prince Fateh Khan, 
built by his father Feroz Sliah in 1374. 
There is also a Mosque, College, and 
other buildings, and a miraculous im- 
press of the Prophet’s foot, said to have 
been brought from Mecca by the young 
Prince’s tutor. 

The Jail is J m. S. of the Delhi Gate, 
on the opposite side of the road to 
Ferozabad. It was an old Caravansarai, 
and the walls are 25 ft. high, and ve/y 
massive. Paper, mats, carpets, and 
bedding are made in the workshops. 


To the E. about 250 yds. from the 
jail is the fort of Ferozabad, built by 
Feroz Shah Tughlak, 1354. It is now 
utterly ruined, but must have been 
strong place in the old time when it 
was the citadel of a city which extended 
from the fort of Iiidrapat to the Kushk 
Shikar, or ** Hunting Palace,” near 
Hindu Rao’s House, where the other 
Pillar of Asoka, called the Delhi Meerut 
Pillar, now stands. The three-storied 
building called Kotila (see below), 
stands due H. and S., at j m. to the 
W. of the Jumna. The three stories 
diminish in area as they rise. 

The Lat, or Asoka pillar erected on 
the roof, is broken at the l^p ^n a 
jagged way. Cunningham calls it the 
Dclhi-Siwalik Pillar, as it was In’ought 
Iroiii Tophar at the foot of Hie Siwalik 
Mills, where the Jumna enters the plains. 
It is a monolith of pink sandstone, but 
the people of the locality called it 
{JCnrund) corundum stone. “When 
the pillar was fixed, the top was orna- 
mented with black and white stone- 
work surmounted by a gilt pinnacle, 
from which no doubt it received 
its name of Minar Zariii or 'Golden 
Minaret.’ This gilt pinnacle was still 
ill its i)lacc in 1611 A.D., as when 
William Finch in that year visited 
Delhi, he described the pillar as passing 
clirough three several stoiies, rising 24 
ft. aljove them all, having on the top a 
globe surmounted by a crescent. ” The 
pillar is 10 ft. 10 in. round, where it 
issues from the roof, and the total height 
is 42 ft. 7 in., of which 4 ft. 1 in. is 
sunk in the masonry. At 10 ft. 1 in. 
from the roof are some Nagri inscrip- 
tions, with the dates in two of them, 
Samwat 1581 = 1 524 a. d, These must 
have been inscribed after the removal 
of tbe pillar to Delhi. The others 
were written at Tophar, Above these 
Nagri inscriptions is the Pali, which 
contains the edict of Asoka prohibiting 
the taking of li fo. The Pali inscription 
dates from the middle of the 3d century 
and the characters are of the oldest 
form that has yet been found in India. 
Though i£^is very clearly written, when 
Feroz Shah assembled all the learned 
of the day to decipher th^* inscription, 
they were unable to do so. The last ten 
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linos on the £. face, as well os the whole 
of the continuous inscription round the 
^aft, arc peculiar to this pillar, other- 
#fse the inscription is to the same 
purport as those on the pillarr of Girnar 
and Allahabad. There is a second in- 
senption, which records the victories 
of the Chauhan Prince Visala Deva, 
whose power extended from Himadri 
to Viaahya. This record consists of 
two portions, the shorter one iniiriedi- 
ately above Asoka’s edicts, and the 
longer immediately below them. Both 
are dated Samwat 1220 = 1163 A.n., and 
refer to the same prince. The minor 
inscriptions are of little interest. 

Indr&pat or Purana Killa (Old 

fort).— At 2 in. 8. of the Delhi Gate, 

the traveller (having passed rt. the fine 
gateway of Lai Darwazali) will come to 
the Old Fort, on the site of Indra- 
prastlui, the ancient city of Yiidisli- 
thira, which fort was repaired by 
Humayun, \vho changed its name to 
Dinpanah. The walls of the Old Fort 
have crumbled in many places, and it 
certainly lias the appearance of great 
antiquity. There have been several 
gates, but all are closed save one to the 
S.W., reached by a very steep ascent. 
The Killa Kona Mosque, the chief ob- 
ject of interest, is, Fergusson says, one 
of the most satisfactoiy buildings of its 
class ill India, It is a noble specimen 
of the late Pathan period, in wliicli 
“every detail was fitted to its place 
and its purpose. We forget the Hindu 
except in its delicacy, and we recognise 
one of the completed arr.hitectural 
styles of the world.'’ It is big and ! 
bold with huge arches and sliarp finely- 
cut mouldings. To reacli it you pass 
along a lane between poor houses. It 
was built by Sher Shah in 948 a.h.= 
1541 A.n. It is of red sandstone, inlaid 
with marble, and slate, and,covered‘with 
inscriptions, texts from the Koran, in 
the Naskh and Kufik characters. In 
the alcoves and other parts the inlaid 
work is very beautiful. The fa 9 ado is 
about 150 ft. long, and consists of 5 

are remarkably fine and sl^uld not 
escape notice, and the struts which 
supjport the side hays, which are oblong 
in plan and not sqqai'e, are curSOi^^ 


The white marble Kiblah is coveted 
with texts, which are marvels of cali- 
graphy. In the' angle towers at the 
back of -the mosque are octagonal 
pavilions richly orjiamentcd with ex- 
quisite designs in. red sandstone. To 
the S. is an octagonal building of red 
sandstone called the Sher Manciil, 70 ft. 
high. Ill 963 a.i{. = 1555 a.b. Huina- 
yun placed his library here. On that 
very night it was understood that 
Venus would rise, and the Emperor, 
wishing to sec it, fell down the staircase 
and died a few days afterwards of the 
injuries he received. 

Tomb of Nizamu-din Auliya is about 
1 m. S. of Indmpat, and stands witliiii 
an enclosure surrounded by other tombs 
and sacred buildings. The traveller 
must leave his carriage and walk 
through ruins to an archway. At 30 
yds. from this is the Chausath Khainba, 
or “Hall of 64 Pillars,” the resting- 
place of 'Azizali Kokal Tasli, foster- 
brother of the Emperor Akbar. It is 
all of 'white marble ; and tlio “chased 
stylo in wliiedi the pillars arc orna- 
iiientcd, the well - finished groined 
arches, and the beautiful screens, form 
an uncommonly beautiful sight.” 
Azizah’s cenotaph, also of 'white marble, 
bearing the date 1623, is at the W. 
end ; beyond it is that of his mother, 
and there are eight others. 

To the W. of tlie Ohausatli Khamba 
is an enclosure in wdiich is tlie Danjah 
of Nizamvj-din. The first thing on 
entering to be noticed is the tomb of the 
Amir lOiu^au the poet. The real name 
of this personage was Abu ’1 Hasan, and 
he was called Tuti-i-Hind, “ Parrot of 
Hindustan,” from the sweetness of his 
style. His grandfather, a Turk, came 
to Hindustan from Trans -oxyana, in 
the time of Changiz Khan, and died at 
Delhi, leaving a son named Amir Mah- 
mud, or according to others, Saifu- 
din, who was high in the favour of the 
Emperor Tughltok Shah. He perished 
in battle against the Hindus. His sou 
Amir Khusrau succeeded to the royal 
favour, and enjoyed the confidence and 
patronage of seven successive em^ierqirs. 
lib became so famous that it id said 
that S’adi, the celebi-ated Persian poet, 
.^sited India for the sole purpose of 
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seeing him. He wae the author of 98 ' 
works, of which the greater part are 
lost. His songs are still in popular 
use. He died at Delhi in 1315. 

At the N. end of the small s(iuare 
building which forin*s Khusrau’s tomb 
is a tall white marbi^ K on wdiich is 
written, first the Moslem ’C ‘ '^d, and 
then 18 Persian couplets. N. of this 
tomb is that of Mirm Jehangir^ son of 
Akbar Shah II. There are, as custo- 
dians of the tombs here, 50 descendants 
of Nizamu-diii’s sister. The saint him- 
self never married. Tlic family are 
Sufis. The tomb is of white marble, 
and the hand.some lattice-AVork is of tlui 
same material. It is on tlie right of 
the entrance into the enclosure, and the 
tomb of Muhammad Shah is on the 
left. Miihaiiimad Shah was the em- 
peror whom Nadir Shah despoiled of 
immense treasures. 

To the S. of it is the tomb of the 
truly pip**" '>id h cavcnly-mi Tided t/cAan- 
nntor of Shah Jeliaii, At 
vV. end is a headstone 6 ft. high, 
on whicli at top is in Arabic, *‘God is 
the life and tlic rcsurreciioii,” followed 
by the letter Mim^ one of the mystical 
letters of the Koran, under which is a 
Persian inscription as follows : — 

Save the green liert), place nanglit niDovc my 

head, 

Such pall ahme hclits the lowly dead ; 

The fleeting poor Jehaiiara lies here, 

Her sire was Shah Jehau and Ohist her Pir. 
May God the Gliazi iiionarch's proof iiialsc 

clear. 

The verses end with a conventional 
line] whicli cx})reKSScs a i»rayer for her 
father. The date is 1681. 

The holy men of Cliist are the family 
described in connection with the Dargah 
at Aj^aiere. 

On the left of Jehanara’s tomb is that 
of 'Ali Gauhar Mirza, son of Shah *Alam, 
and on the right that of Jainilu 
Nisa, daughter of Akbar Shah II. 

The building covering the tomb of 
Nizamu-diii, the greatest of the re- 
nowned Chisti saints, is of white 
marble; it is 18 ft. sq., and has 'a 
verandah 8 ft. broad, huilt by Mir 
Mirau’s son. The date is 1063 A.H.— 
1662 A.B. 

Over the actual ceuoj;aph is a wooden 


ud 

canopy, and as usual with tombs of 
great personages it is covered with a 
cloth. The lattice- work screens of white 
marble are exquisitely carved, and the 
verandah Is ornamented with a painted 
flower scroll. To the W. two fine trqps 
overshadow the building, and a few 
yards to the S. of them is a Kirni tree, 
said to be as old as the time of Nizamu- 
din. 

N. of this is a JFcU with galleries, 
built by the saint, w'ho is said to have 
blessed it, so that no one who dives in it 
is ever drowned. The usual depth is 39 
ft. Into this men and boys spring from 
the roofs and walls of the adjacent l^iild- 
ing, coming down from a hcighte)f 60 ft. 

On the JK. side of the tomb enclosure 
is a square marble cistern, holding 
perhaps twelve gallons, which when a 
person desires to make an oIForing has 
to be tilled with a mixture of rice, 
sugar, milk, and other good things. 
On one occasion, when the writer sat 
reading in the mosque, one of tine 
principal dancing women of Delhi 
arrived to pay her devotions, accom- 
panied by her mother and her attendant 
musicians, and bringing the food in a 
very large iion pot wnth her. Whilst 
this was preparing she dressed herself 
in cloth of gold and danced for a long 
time before the tomb of Khnsrau, and 
afterwaiils for a sliorter time before 
that of Nizamu-din. When this part of 
the ceremony was over, the food which 
liad been placed in the marble vessel was 
distributed in a very orderly manner 
to every one connected with the place. 
11. G. Keene says of Nizamu-din : “ Ho 
is said by sojiie to have been a sorcerer, 
by others an assassin of the secret 
society of Khorasan. Sleemaii was of 
mnnioii that he was the founder of 
T^hiiggism, as the Thugs profess a special 
reverence for his memory.” 

HumayiiB’B Tomb about 1 m. S. of 
Indrnpat The approacli is through 
two gateways, the first being of red 
sandstone, and lofty. On the left of 
the sccoi^ door of the entrance is a 
placard Svhich says that the Nawab 
Hamidah Bano Begam, othciwiso called 
Haji Begam, widow of Humayun, built 
the mausoleum after her husbaud’s 
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death. He died iu 1555 a,d. It cost 15 
lakhs, and took 16 years to build. 
Hamidah Bano and other members of 
the Imperial family arc buried Jiere. 
The mausoleum stands upon -a wide 
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raised platform, and consists of a large 
central octagon sunnoiinted by a dome 
with octagon towers of unequal aides 
at the angles. “ Its pliiii is that after- 
wards adopted at the Taj, but used 
here without the depth and poetry of 
that celebrated building. It is, however, 
a noble tomb, and anywhere else must 
be considered a wonder ” (Fergusson). 
A side door leads into a obamber in 
which are three beautiful white marble 
tombs, being those of ’Alamgir II., 
Farakh Sir, aud Jebandar Shah. 
Tliere are no names or dates. Huina- 
vuii*s cenotaph is of wdiite marble, and 
18 under the centre of the dome, iu an 
octagonal hall, — it is quite plain, with- 
out any inscription. 

The enclosure in which the mauso- 
leum stands contains about 11 acres. 
The red sandstone is most artistically 
picked out in relief with white marble. 
The windows are recessed, aud the 
lower doors are filled in with lattices 
cut out of the solid ston^ and marble. 
In the centre of each sidt)’ of tlio main 
octagon is a porch 40 ft. high with a 
pointed arch. The wall of the dome 
IS 11 ft. thick, and covered witii slabs 
of white marblo. The view from the 
top is worth seeing. RitLipr Baha- 
dur Shah fled after the storming of 
Delhi ill 1857, and surrendered to 
Hodson, who on the following day, with 
a small force aud in the presence of a 
threatening concourse of n^bivos, re- 
turned for the princes, the sons of 
Bahadur Shah, who also surrendered 
and wdro .shol^ by him on the spot. 


Jai (Jey) Sing's Observatory, or the 

Jantr Mantr. is 2 m. 3. of the Ajmore 
Gate and 260 yds. to the L of tlie main 
road. Mr. Beresford*s description of all 
these buildings is the best (see Delhif 
1856). “The largest of the buildings 
is an immense equatorial dial, named 
by the Kajah the Sainrat Yantra, or 
‘ Prince of Dials,' the dimensions of the 
gnomon being as follows : — 

ft. ill. 

Lcngtli of hypotheniise . . 118 5 

„ base . . . . 104 0 

fi perpendicular . . 66 7 

These buildings, chiefly interesting 
to persons who have a knowledge of 
astronomy, were constructed in 1137 
A.Tr. = 1724 A.1)., by Jai Sing II., Rajah 
of Jeyporc, commonly called Sawai Jai 
Sing. lie was an engineer, inatho- 
uiatician, and an astronomer. He con- 
structed on his own plan this Observa-* 
tory, aud others at Jeypore, Benares, 
and Ujjain. All the buildings are now 
much mined. 

Tomb of Safdar Jang. — At 3 m, 
beyond the Jantr Mantr, on the right 
of the road, is the tomb of Safdar Jang, 
whoso real name was Abu '1 Mansur 
Kliaii, Safdar Jang being merely his 
title. He was Yazir to Ahmad Shah, 
eldest son of the Emperor Muhainmatl 
Shah. Ill 1749-50 Saldar Jang engaged 
ill a war with the Kohillas, and was 
defeated iu a great battle, wdien he was 
obliged to call in the Marat has. In 
1753 he was deprived of his office of 
Vazir, and died. His son, Shuj’au- 
danlah, appointed Balal Muhammad 
Khan to superintend the building of 
this mausoleum, which cost three lakhs 
of rupees. It is of red sandstone and 
stucco. Safdar Jang’s wife, Khpjistah 
Bano Begam, is buried with him. 

The mausoleum stands in an en- 
closure. On the left of the entrance 
is a sarai for travellers, and on the 
right a mosque with throe cupolas. On 
the ground platform are two earthen 
monnd.s, which are the real graves. 
This building is 99 ft. sq. and three stories 
high, and contains in the central apart- 
nK)iit the marble cenotaph. Fergusson 
bestows only qualified praise upon it, say- 
mg " it will not bear close inspection.” 
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' A cross-road leads iftrom this mau- 
soleum to Humayuu’s I'omb, ivliich is 
distant under 8 m. On the left of this 
road is a group of four tombs, regarding 
which uencral Cunningham writes : 
“The N. group, consisting of two octa- 
gonal tom os and a bridge of seven arches, 
la attributed by the natives to the time 
of the Lodi family, the larger tomb, 
within a square, being ' assigned to 
Sikandar Lodi, and 1 believe that this 
attribution is most probably coirect. 
But the S. group, wliicli consists of a 
mosque and two square tombs, belongs, 
in my opinion, to an earlier period.'* 

Hauz-i-Khas. — This reservoir was 
constructed by Sultan *Alaii-diii in 
the year 1293 a.d. ; it is 2 in. N. of the 
Kutb, near the village of Kharera, and 
is difficult of approach, as there is no 
carriage-road to it. It is most easily 
reached from Safdar Jang’s tomb. The 
area of the tank is a little over 100 
Indian acres. It is now a complete 
ruin. Feroz Shah cleared it out in the 
car 1354 a.d., and repaired it and 
uilt a college near it, at which Ynsuf 
Bin Jamal Husaini was jirofessor, and 
ho was buried in the courtyard of the 
college. The tomb of Feroz Shah stands 
on the bank. He died in 1388 a.d. 
The tank is now dry, and is culti- 
vated. 

From Safdar Jang*s tomb to the 
Kutb Miliar is full 6 in. Near Bcgam- 
pur there is a mosque 800 yds. to the 
left of the road. 

The Kutb Minar, with its adjacent 
mos(juo and surrounding buildings, is 
about 11m. from the Ajmcre Gate, and 
stands, it is said, on the site of the 
original Hindu city of Dilli, probably 
in the Fort of Lalkot built by Anang 
Pal Il.^iu 1052 A.D. Adjoining to the 
E. was the Fort of Rai Pithora, 1180 
A.D. The line of fortilication of these 
jilaces is indicated by the mound ex- 
tending several miles to the W. and 
N.W. 

The Kutb is a grand monument, and 
looks what it^is intended to be — a 
tower of victory. It has been a question 
whether it was not originally Hindu, ^ 
altered and completed hf the Moham- 
ni^an conquerors. It is the general 
belief of the people that it was built 
' pndt'a] 


by Rai Pithora, that his dan^ter 
mi^ht see the Jumna from the top 
of it. Saiyad Ahmad inclines to the 
belief that it is of Hindu origin. But 
Cunningham seems to come to the right 
conclusion that it is a purely Moham- 
medan building.^ The inscriptions 
appear to show that it was begun by 
Altamsh. As we see it at present, it is 
240 ft. 6 in. high, and rises in a suc- 
cession of 5 stories marked by corbelled 
balconies and decorated with bands 
of inscription. The base diameter is 
47 ft. 3 in., and that of the top about 
9 ft. The three first stories arg of 
red sand stone with semicircular and 
angular flutings ; the two upper stories 
are faced chieHy with white marble, 
and were almost entirely rebuilt by 
Feroz Shah 'fughlak in 1368, when he 
also added a cupola. On 1st Aug. 

1803 the whole pillar was seriously 
injured by an earthquake and the 
cupola thrown down. It was injudi- 
ciously restored in 1829, when besides 
the injury to the iuseriptiona already 
mentioned, the battlements and the 
balconies were removed and replaced 
by the present flimsy balustrades, and 
na entirely new cupola (now standing 
on n mound by the side of the tower) 
was erected. This cupola docs not 
proton d to any resemblance to the 
original one. Notice should bo taken 
of the honeycomb work beneath the 
brackets of the first story balconies, of 
which the “structure differs in no 
])creeptible degree from that in the 
Alhambra.** It is worth, for the sake 
of the view, to ascend to the top of the 
Minar, where may be seen the stump 
of Feroz Shah's cupola. 

The Mosque of Kutbu'l Islam (Kuvat 
ul Islam) was begun by Kutbu-diii 
Aibcck when Viceroy, immediately after 
the capture of Delhi in 587 A.ir. = 1191 
A.D., as recorded by the King himself 
in the long inscription over the inner 
archway of the E. entrance. Even in 
ruins it is a magnificent work. It was 
seen by Ibn Batuta about 160 years 
after its er€ktion, when he describes it 
as having no equal, either in beauty or 
extent. It is not so large aar the great 

1 For particnlsrs regarding the discussion 
Archceo. Rtporti, voL 1. p. 190. 
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mosques of JaunpUr and othem^ but demolished by the Mohammeilaiut. 
Is still unrivalled for its grand lino of Altamsh in 1210-1230 surrounded it 
gigantic arches, and for the graceful by a latger cloistered court, in the S.K, 
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beauty' of the flowered trsfery which corner of which stands the Kutb Mi nar, 
covers its walls. and in 1300 ’Alan -din appended a 

It occupies the platform on which further eastern court, entered by his 
%tood llai Pithbraa Hindu Temple, great S, gateway the Alai Darwazah 
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Jbelow). *Alau-dln alao began the 
(see below). ^ The main 
entmncff''i<J,-'be mosrpie is an arched 
gateway in ttfc* . of its E. wall. 
This o|,»en3 upon tfeii (142 ft. 

108 ft.)j which is stiv.i^v-'n^ed by 
cloisters formed of Hindu, 
and J ain pillars placed one upon anotheir. 
Some of tl^ese are richly ornamented ; 
many of the figures have been defaced by 
the Mohammedans, though some may 
still bo found in iiniioti(;ed corners. The 
number of ])illars thus brought into 
use could not have been much less than 
1200. The Arabic inscription over the 
E. entrance to the courtyard slates that 
the materials 'were obtained from the 
demolition of 27 idolatrous temples, 
each of which had cost 27 lakhs of 
dilials, 50 dilials being e(|ual to 1 rupee. 
The cost of the whole, therefore, was 
£108,000. The domed pavilions in the 
angles of the cloisters are worthy of 
notice. The 8. side of the cloister was 
“with a strange want of (liscriminalioii” 
reconstructed in 1 829. 

The famous Iron Pillar (see below) 
stands in front of the central opening 
to the inos(pie j>ropor, a building of 
small ])ro]iortioTis, now in ruins over- 
tofipcd and hidden by the vast screen 
of gigantic arclics wdiicli occujncs the 
whole of the W. side. This screen was 
erected by Kutb later than his other 
work, and Avas extended beyond on 
cither side for 116 ft. by Altamsh. 
The central arch is 53 ft. high x 31 ft. 
wide. “The Afghan comiuerors hud a 
tolerably distinct idea tliat jioiiited 
arches wore the true form of architec- 
tural o])eniugs, but being without 
science sulliciciit to construct them, 
they loft the Hindu architects and 
builders to follow tlunr own devices as 
to the mode of candying out tlie form. 
Accordingly they ]»roceeded to make 
the pointed openings on the same prin- 
ciple upon which they built their domes 
— they carried them up in horizontal 
,, courses as far as they could and then 
closed them by long slabs meeting at 
the top.” The impost in ilic central 
arch was added by the British restorers. 
The ornamentatibni interspersed with 
texts from the Koran, >«ie evidently 
taken from that on the old pillars. 


Fragmonts of the roof of the mosque 
still remain, supported by the small 
Hindu columns^ and do not reach more 
than ouo-third of the height of the 
screen. 

The Iron Pillar is one^ of the most 
curious antiquities in India. The CoL 
'ssus of Rhodes and the statues of 
Buddha, described by Hiouen Thsang, 
were of brass or co})per, hollow, and of 
pieces riveted together ; but this pillar 
IS a solid shaft of wrought iron, more 
than 16 in. in diameter, and 23 ft 8 in. 
in length. The height of the pillar 
above ground is 22 ft, but* the smooth 
shaft is only 15 ft., the capital being 3) 
ft. and the rough part below also 3^ ft 
Dr. Murray Thompson analysed a bit 
of it, and found that it was pure 
malleable iron of 7 ‘66 specific gravity. 

“The iron pillar records its own* 
history in a deeply cut Sanscrit 
inscription of six lines on its W. face. 
The inscription has been translated by 
James Prinsep Jimm, vol. vii. 

]). 630). The jullar is called ‘ the Arm 
I of Fame of Raj all Dhava.’ It is said 
that ho aii))dued a people on the 
Siiulhu, named Valilikas, and obtained, 
with liis own arm, an undivided sove- 
reignty on tlic earth for a long period.” 
It ajipears Mint the Rajah was a wor- 
shi])per of Vishnu, and the pillar was 
])robably surmounted by a figure of 
that deity. James Prinsop assigns the 
3d or 4th century after Christ as the 
date of the inscription, which Mr. 
Thomas considers too high an antiquity, 
(lencral Ciinningham suggests the year 
319 A. J). According to universal tradi- 
tion, the pillar was erected by Bilan 
Deo, or Anang Pal, the founder of the 
Tomar dynasty. The name of Aiiang 
Pal also is inscribed on the shaft, with 
the date Sainwat 1109 = 1062 A.D. The 
remaining inscriptions arc numerous 
but unimportant. At 7 ft. 3 in, from 
the pedestal there is a Nagri inscrip- 
tion. At 4 ft. above the inscription is 
a deep indentation, said to have been 
made by a cannon-ball fired by the 
troops of the Bhurtpur Rajah. 

Tomb orAltamBlL(who died in 1235 
A.D.) outside the N.W. corner of the 
groat enclosure of the ^ mosque. It is 
of red sandstone, The main entrance 
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is to the E., but thoro are also opeuings 
to the N. and S. The interior is in- 
scribed with beautifully written pass- 
ages of the Koran, an<l in the centre of 
the W. side is a Kiblah of white marble 
discoloured with ago. About 5 ft. from 
the ground are several lines in Kiifik. 
The tomb is in the centre, and has 
been greatly injured ; tlie top part is of 
modern masonry. Cunningham says 
that there is no roof, ‘'but there is 
good reason to believe that it was 
originally covered by an overlapping 
Hindu dome. A single stone of one 
of the overlapping circles, with Arabic 
loiters on it, still remains.” Fergusson 
says: '*In addition to the beauty of 
its details, it is interesting as being tlic 
oldest tomb known to exist in India.” 

The Alai Darwazah, 40 ft. to the 
S.E. from the Kiitb Minar, is tlie S. 
entrance of the great or outer enclosure 
to the mosque. This gateway w'as 
built of red sandstone richly orna- 
mented with patterns in low relief, in 
1310 A.J)., by 'Alau-diti. Over three 
of tlie entrances are Arabic inscriptions, 
which give *Alau-diu*s name, and his 
well-known title of Sikandar Saiii, 
the second Alexander, with the date 
710 A.H. The building is a square. 
On each side there is a lofty doorway, 
with pointed horse -shoe aiche.s. In 
each comer there are two wimlow's 
closed by massive screens of marble 
lattice-work. A few yards to the E. 
stands the richly carved liuilding, in 
which is the tomb of Imam Zamin, or 
rather of Imam Muhammad 'Ali, of 
Mashliad. He is otherwise called 
Saiyad Husain. He came to Delhi in 
the reign of Sikandar, and himself built 
the mosque as a tomb. He died in 944 
A.I1. = 1637 A.n., and left in liis mil 
that ho should ho buried here. There 
is an inscription in the Tughra cliar- 
acter over the door. It is a small 
domed building, about 18 ft. square, of 
red standstoiie covered with chunam, 

Alai Minar is at the distance of 435 
ft. due N. from the Kutb. Just above 
the base or platform, which is 4 ft. 3 
in. high, the circumferened is 259 ft. 
The traveller must climb 8 ft. of wall 
to get into this Minai^ Tlie whole 
stands on a. .mound 6 ft. high.. -The 


inner tower and outer wall are made 
of large rough stones, very coarse 
work, as the stones are put in anyhow. 
The total height as it now stands is 70 
ft. above tlie plinth, or 87 ft. above 
the ground-level. A facing of red stone 
would doubtless have been added. The 
entrance is on tlic E., and on the N. 
there is a window intended to light 
the spiral staircase. Had this pillar 
been finished it would have been 
about 500 ft. high. *Alau-din Kbilji, 
who built it, reigned from 1296 to 
1316 A. I)., and Cuimiugham thinks 
that the building was stopped in 
1312. 

Metcalfe House was the tomb of 

Muhammad Kuli Khan, the foster- 
brother of Akbar. It has been en- 
larged, and rooms have been added for 
modern re(|iiirements. It is less tlian 
a J m. from the Kutb Minar. Sir 
'1\ Metcalfe made this his resiclcuco 
(luring tlie four rainy months. There 
were lieaiitiful gardens in his time, and 
fine stables to the S., of which only the 
entrance pillars now remain. 

Some other Buildings. — 1 m. to the 
N.E. is a solitary tower. N, of this 
tower is tlio tomb of Akbar Khan, 
brother of Ad ham and Muhammad 
Kuli Khan. ^ in. along a made road to 
the S.W. are the tombs of Jamalu- 
din and Kainalu-din, Maulvis ; they 
are white marble, covered with roofs, 
and liave side walls adorned with en- 
caustic tiles and ex(piisite decorations. 
The handsome mosipio of Faizu ’I lab 
Kliftii is close to these. 

The JWee Kesi-hoitse is the Tomb 
of Adham Ehaa; it lies S.W. of 
the Kutb, and is 75 ft. high. This 
Khan was put to death by Akliar for 
killing the Emperor’s foster-brother. 
Ad ham was tlirown from the top of a 
lofty building, and it happening that 
his motlicr died the same day, the two 
bodies were brought to Delhi and in- 
terred here. Close by is a deep Well 
into which the natives let themselves 
fall from a height of 60 ft. above the 
water, and then demand 8 annas each 
from the spectators. 

'• S.W. of the Kutb Minar is the 
village of Maharoli. The tomb of 
Kutbii-din Ushi is here, as are also 
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aevetal tombs of kings after the time 
of Auraiigzib. j m. from this a 
paved way is passed leading to the 
Temple of Jog Maya, which is veTy 
famous amongst Hindus, who refer it 
to the very ancient date of Krishna’s 
childhood. In fact, however, the 
present building was erected in 1827. 
There is no image in it. There is a 
fair here every week. On the right are 
the ruins of the palace of Altani^, and 
on the left the entrance gateway to a 
garden of the king. 

Tiighlakabad. — This fort is upurards 
of 4 m. to the E. of the Kutb. It 
is on the left of the main road coming 

from Delhi, and is built on a rocky 

eminence from 15 to 30 ft. high. 
Cunningham thus describes it {Arch, 
liep. vol. i. p. 212): ‘‘The fort may 
be described with tolerable accuracy as 
a half hexagon in shape, with three faces 
of rather more than } m. in length, 
and a base of 1^ m., the whole circuit 
being only 1 furlong less than 4 in. It 
stands on a rocky height, and is built 
of massive blocks of stone, so large and 
heavy that they must have been (j^nar- 
ried on the spot. The largest measured 
was 14 ft. in length by 2 ft. 2 in., and 1 
ft. tliick, and weighed rather more than 
6 tons. The short faces to the AV., N. , 
and E. are protected by a deep ditch, 
and the long face to the S. by a large 
sheet of water, dry, except in the rainy 
season, which is hold up by an embank- 
ment at the S.E. corner. On this side 
the rock is scarped, and above it the 
main walls rise to a mean height of 40 
ft., with a parapet of 7 ft, behind which 
rises another wall of "15 ft., the whole 
height above the low ground being 
ni^wards of 90 ft” 

In the S.W. angle is the citadel, 
which occupies about one-sixth of the 
area. It contains the ruins of an exten- 
sive palace. The ramparts are raised 
on a line of domed rooms, which rarely 
communicate with each other, and 
which formed the quarters of the 
garrison. The walls slope rapidly in- 
. wards, as much as those of Egyptian 
buildings, ahd are without ornament, 
but the vast size, strength, and visible 
soUdity of the whole give to Tugh- 
lakabad an air of stern and massive 
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grandeur that is both striking and im- 
pressive. The fort has thirteen gates, 
and there are three inner gates 'to the 
citadel. It contains seven tanks, and 
ruins of several large buildings, as- the 
Jumma Musjid, and the Birij Mandir. 
The upper part is full of mined houses, 
but the lower appears never to have 
been fully inhabited. Saiyad Ahmad 
states that the fort was commenced in 
1321, and finished in 1323, a.d. 

The fine Tomb of Tughlak is outside 
the S. wall of Tughlakabad, in the 
midst of the artificial lake, and sur- 
rounded by a pentagonal outwork, 
which is connected with the fork by 

a caugeway 600 ft. long, supported on 

27 arches. Mr. Fergusson says : “ The 
sloping w'alls and almost Egyptian 
solidity of this mausoleum, combined 
with the bold and massive towers of 
the fortifications that surround it, form 
a picture of a warrior’s tomb nnrivalled 
anywhere.” The outer walls have a 
slope of 2*333 in. per foot ; at base 
they are 11^ ft. thick, and at top 4 ft. 
The exterior decoration of the tomb 
itself depends chiefly on difference of 
colour, w'hich is effected by the free use 
of bands and borders of white marble 
inserted in the red sandstone. In plan 
it is a square, and three of its four side.s 
have lofty archways, the space above 
the doorway being filled with a white 
marble lattice screen of bold pattern. 
It is surmounted by a 'white marble 
dome. A lesser dome within the same 
2 )cntagon covers, it is said, the tomb 
of one of Tughlak’s ministers. 

** Inside the mausoleum there arc 
three cenotaphs, which arc said to bo 
those of Tughlak Shah, his Queen, and 
their son Juna Khan, who took the 
name of Muhammad when he ascended 
the throne.” 

A causeway runs to 'Adilahad^ the 
fort of Tughlak’a son Juna Khan, who 
assumed the title of Muhammad Shah 
bin Tughlak. He was a famous tyrant, 
and is still spoken of as tho Khuiii 
Sultan, ‘*the bloody King.” Feroz 
Shah, his i^iiccessor, got acquittances 
from all those he had wronged, and 
put them in a chest at the head of the 
tmnt’s tomb, that he might present 
Jtnem when called to judgment. 
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IlOUTE 7 

Aumedabab to the Runn oe Cutch, 

Waurwan, P>h aunagab. Palitaka, 

Girnab, ani> Somnath! 

Leaving Ahmedabad (Rte. 6), 310 ni. 
from Bombay the Sabarmati is crossed 
on a fine bridge, with a footway for 
passengers alongside, and carrying the 
rails for both broad and narrow gauges. 

From, 314 m., Sabarmati (jnne. sfca.), 
on N. bank of the river of that name, 
the narrow gauge continues N. to Delhi 
and Agra., whilst the broad gauge turns 
W"., and passing through a well-cultb 
vatfid country, reaches at 

350 m. Viramgam June, sta., a 
walled town. Pop. 20,000. The Man- 
sar tank dates from the end of the lllh 
century. It is shaped like a shell, and 
surrounded by flights of stone steps ; 
round the top of the steps runs a row 
of small temples. The inlet is much 
ornamented. The neighbourhood 
abouiuU in black buck, grouse, and 
all manner of water-fowl. 

[From this [ilaco a branch line runs 
N.W. passing at 17 m. Patri, D.B., a 
small walled town with a Citadel ; and, 
at 22 in., roaches Kharagboda, where 
there arc very extciisivegoverniuent sal t- 
pons on the edge of the Runn of Cuteb. 
Ill the dry season the Runn presents the 
appearaucc of a hard, sinootii be<l of 
dried mud, and may be ridden over 
at any place. There is absolutely no 
vcg^datioii except on some small islands 
which rise above the level of the salt 
inundation ; the only living creatures 
that inhabit it are some herds of wild 
asses, which feed on the lands near its 
shores at night, and retreat far into the 
de.sert in the daytime. With the com- 
mencement of the SiW. monsoon in 
May, the salt water of the Gulf of Cutch 
invades the Runn, and later in tlie 
season many rivers from Rajpiitana 
pour fresh water into it. The sea is 
now encroaching rapidly on the Runn 
at its junction with the Gulf of Cutch, 
and there is reason to suppose that 
serious changes of level are taking place. 

^The centre of the Runn is slightly 
higher than the bordersi and dnes first. 


I The railway has many sidings extend- 
ing into the Runn, to facilitate the 
I collection of the salt, Avhich is stacked 
at the station in very large quantities 
under the custody of the Salt Customs 
Department. Originally it was con- 
sidered necessary to erect expensive roofs 
over the salt stacks, but experience has 
shown that this can be dispensed with. 
The salt is evaporated by the heat 

Of the suii from brine brought up in 

buckets from depths of 15 to 30 ft. 
The mirage is beautiful in this neigh- 
bourhood, and in the winter season the 
fliglits of flamingoes and other binls 
are extraordinarily large. There are 
grouse to be had in the neighbourhood.] 

390 m. Wadhwan junc. sta. D.B. To 
the W. runs the Morvi State llaihuay, 
the exclusive ])ropcrty of the Morvi 
state, constructed on 2J ft. gauge to 
nmintain communication with Morvi 
and Jlajkut. To the S. the line is con- 
tinued by means of the Bhaunagar 
Oondal Railway^ a portion of the metre- 
gauge system, which opens up a largo 
number of places in South Kattywar. 
These railways are under a central 
administration, but are the property of 
the states through which they ])ass. 

The Civil Station of IFaithwaib, on 
which the rly. sta. is built, is a 
plot of land rented by Government in 
pcrjietuity from the Wadhwan state, 
for the location of the establishments 
necessary for the administration of the 
N.K portion of Katty^var. A small 
town has sprung up close to the rail- 
way station. 

The only institution of s pecial interest 
in the place is the Talukdari School^ 
where the sons of Girassias^ or land- 
I owners, arc educated when their parents 
are unable to afford the heavy cost of 
sending them to the Rajkumar m 
l^inccs^ College at Rajkot. In many 
eases elder brothers are placed at the 
Rajkumar College, and the younger at 
the 'ralnkdari School. 

The Province of KaUyimr^ which the 
I traveller has now entered, exi.sts under 
I circumstances quite exceptional. It 
Viousists of 187 separate states, ranging 
in extent from considerable tracts of 
i country, with chiefs enjoying great exe- 
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Gutive freedom, to mere village lands, 
necessarily states only in name. Almost 
without exception the capitals of these 
states are places of iiiterost, but there 
is 110 sjiace in this work to describe 
them. 

For purposes of administration the 
Province is divided into four Frants y or 
divisions. 

The arduous task of administering 
this Provinoo is oiitrustod to a Political 
Agent who resides at Rajkot, and lias 
assistants distributed through the 
country. 

Everywhere in. Ka tty war the travel- 
ler will remark long lines of palias, 
or memorial stones, peculiar to this 
Province, on wliicli men are usually 
represented as riding ou a very large 
horse, whilst women have a wheel below 
them to indicate that they used a 
carriage. 

A woman’s arm and liaiid indicate 
here, as in other ]>arts of India, a monu- 
ment to a lady who coiniiiitted satL 

Proceeding S. by the Bhaunagar 
Gondal Railway, the river is crossed 
close to the station. 

At 3 in. WadhwanCity sta. is reached. 
The town wall is of stone and in good 
order. Tow^ards the centre, on the N. 
wall, is the ancient teni]ilc of Banik 
Devi. She w'as a beautiful girl, born 
in the Juiiagadh territory wlioii Sidh 
Rajah was reigning at Patan, and was 
betrothed to him. But Ka Kliciigar, 
who then ruled Junagadh, carried her 
off and married her, which caused a' 
deadly feud between him and Sidh Rajah, 
whoso troops marched to Junagadh. 
Khongav was betrayed by two of his 
kitismeii, and was slain by Sidh Rajah 
and his fortress taken. The con<(ueror 
wanted to marry Ranik Devi, but she 
performed sati, and Sidh Rajah raised 
this temple to lier memory. 

The temple bears marks of extreme 
old age, the stone being much worn and 
corroded, and all but the tower is gone. 
Inside is a stone with the oiligy in 
relief of Ranik Devi, and a smaller one 
with a represeutation of Ambaji. N. 
of this temple, and close to the nity 
wall, is a sati atone dated 1519. Close 
to the Lakhiipol Gate, is a well with 


steps, ascribed to one Madhava, who 
lived in 1294 a.d. 

The Palace is near the centre of the 
town, has fouj’ stories, and is 72 ft. 
high. It stands in a court facing the 
entrance, on the right of which is a 
building called the Mandwa, where 
assemblies take place at maniages. 

16 m. Limbdl sta. Chief town of 
thecotton-producing state of that name. 

Pop. 13,000. A well-eared-for place, 

very handsome palace. 

46 in. Botad sta. Frontier of the 
Bhaunagar state. 

72 m. Dhola June. sta. (R.) JEIe(e the 
line turns W. to Dhoraji and Porbandar, 
and E. to Bhaunagar, passing at 

85 m. a little N. or Songad, ^ the 
residence of the Assistant Political 
Agent for the eastern portion of the 
Province. 

[Excursion to Falitana and the 

Shetrunjee (or Satninjaya) Hills. 

(Arrangements for a conveyance can 
be made, by applying to the Dep. Assist. 
Polit. Agent at Songiid. No public con- 
veyances can be depended upon.) 

Falitana, about 15 m. S. of Songad, 
the latter part of the road over a barren 
country between low rocky hills, is the 
residence of the chief, ami is much eii- 
viehed by the crowds of pilgi'ims who 
reside in it during their visit to the 
Holy Mountain, the site of some of the 
most famous Jaiu temples in India. 

The distance from Palitana to the 
foot of Satrunjaya, or the Holy MotiU' 
tain, is 1 J m. The road is level, with 
a good water supply, and shaded by 
trees. The ascent begins with a wide 
Right of stops, guarded on either si<le 
by a statue of aii elephant. The hill- 
side is ill many places excessively steep, 
and the mode of conveyance is the doli, 
a scat or tray 18 in. stmare, slung from 
two poles and carried by four men. 
Few of the higher -class pilgrims are 
able to make the ascent on foot, so there 
is an ai^lc supply of dolia and bean^.rs. 

*‘Palmna (the Holy Mountain) is 
truly a city of temples, for, except a 
few tanks, there is nothing else within 
the gates, and there is a cleanliness 
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withal, about every square and pass- 
ag6» poreh and hall, that is itself uo 
mean source of pleasui'e. The silence 
too is stiiking. Now and then in the 
mornings you hear a bell . for a few 
Seconds, or the beating of a drum for as 
short a time, and on holidays chants 
from the larger temples meet your car ; 
blit generally during the aftcr^part of 
the day the only sounds are those of 
vast Hocks of pigeons that fly about 
spasmodically from the roof of one 
temple to that of another. Paroquets 
and squirrels, doves and ringdoves 
abound, and peacocks are occasionally 
mot with on the outer walls. The top 
of the hill consists of two ridges, each 
about yds. long, with a valley be- 
tween. Each of these ridges, and the 
two large enclosui'cs that fill the valley, 
are surrounded by massive battlemented 
walls fitted for defence. The buildings 
on both ridges again are divided into 
separate enclosurea called generally 
containing one principal temple, with 
varying numbers of smaller ones. Each 
of tiiese enclosures is protected by strong 
gates and walls, anrl all gates are care- 
fully closed at sundown." 

No attempt is made to describe the 
shrines in detail; their general char- | 
acter is so often repeated that it wouhl 
only be possible to do so with the aid 
of profuse illustrations. The area en- 
closed on the top is small enough for 
any one of ordinary activity to see all 
over it in the course of a two hours' visit. 

There is one gate leading into the 
enclosure, but there are 19 gates within, 
leading to the 19 chief Pagodas. Not 
far from the Ram-pol (pol means gate) 
is a resting-place used by pei\soiis of dis- 
tinction, with a tolerable room sur- 
rounded by open arches. 

James Fergusson says : — 

* ‘ Tho^ gi'ouping together of these 
temples into what may be called ‘ Cities 
of Temples, * is a peculiarity which the 
Jains practised to a greater extent tlian 
the followers of any other religion in 
India. The Buddhists grouped their 
stupas and viharas near and around 
sacred spots, as at Saiichi, Mqnikyala, 
or in Peshawiir, and elsewhere ; but 
they were scattered, and each was sup- 
to have a.sjMcial meaning, or to 


mark some sacred spot. The Hindus 
also grouped their temples, as at Bhu van- 
eshwar or Benares, in great numbers 
together ; but in all cases because, so 
far as we know, these were the centres of 
a population who believed in the gods 
to whom the temples were dedicated, 
and wanted them for the purposes of 
their wor-ship. Neither of these re- 
ligions, liowever, possesses such a group 
of temples, for instance, as that at 
Satriinjaya, in Giizcrat. It covers a very 
large space of ground, and its shrines 
are scattered by hundreds over the sum- 
mits of two extensive hills and in the 
valley between them.* The larger ones 
are situated in inks, or separate onclos- 
iires, surrounded by high fortified w^alls ; 
the smaller ones lino the silent streets. 
It is a city of the gods, and meant for 
them only, and not intended for the 
use of mortals. 

“All the peculiarities of Jain archi- 

tecture are found in a more marked 

degree at Palitana than at almost any 
other known idaco, and, fortunately for 
the student of the stylo, extending 
through all the ages during whicli it 
nourished. Some of the temples areas old 
as the lUh century, and they are spread 
pretty evenly over all the intervening 
time down to the present century." 

James Burgess in liis report gives the 
following general description ; — 

“ At the foot of the ascent there are 
some steps with many little canopies 
or cells, ft. or 3 ft. square, open 
only in front, and each liaving in its 
door a marble .slab carved with the 
ropre.ooiitation of the .soles of two feet 
very Hat ones, and generally 
with the toes all of one length. A 
little behind, where the ball of the 
reat toe ought to be, there is a 
iamond-shapedgmark divided into four 
smaller figures by two cross lines, from 
the end of one of which a curved line 
is drawn to the front of the foot. 

“The path is paved with rough 
stones all the way up, only interruiited 
hero and there by regular bights of 
I steps. At frequent intervals also there 
are rest-houses, more pretty at a dis- 
I'tanco than convenient for actual use, 
but still deserving of attention. High 
I up, we come to a small temple of the 
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Hiodii monkey god, Hannman, the 
image bedaubed with vermilion in 
i]ltra*barbaric style. At tSis point the 
path bifurcates to the right leading to 
the northern peak, and to the left to 
the valley between, and through it to 
the southern summit. A little higher 
up, on the former route, is the shrine 
of Hengar, a Mussulman so that 
Hindu and Moslem alike contend for 
the I'Cju'csentation of their creeds on 
tliis sacred hill of the Jains. 

reaching the summit of the 
mountain, the view that presents itself 
from the top of the walls is magnificent 
in extent ; a splendid setting for the 
unique picture. To the E. the pros- 
pect extends to the Gulf of Cambay 
near Gogo and Bhaunagar ; to the N. it 
is bounded by the granite range of 
Sihorc and the Chainaarcli i>eak ; to 
the N.W. .and the plain extends as 
far as the eye can reach. From W. 

to £., like a silver ribbon across the 
foreground to the S., winds the Satrun- 
jaya river, which the eye follows until 
it is lost between the 1’alaja and Kho- 
kara Hills in the S.W.] 

[Excursion to Valabhipor. 

The anticpiarian who is not pressed 
for time may care from Songad to vi.sit 
the site of the ancient city of Vala- 
bhipur, wdiich is nearly identical with 
the modern town of Walali, and is 12 m. 
distant by road. The authorities at 
Songad will alwa 3 "s arrange the journey. 
Valabhipur was perhaps as old as Rome, 
and was the capital of all tliis part of 
India. The present town (under 5000 
inhab.) is the capital of one of the 
small Kjittywar states. It has been 
very much neglected. There are scarcely 
any architectural remains at Walah, 
but old foundations are discovered, and 
sometimes coins, copper plates, mud 
seals, beads, and household images have 
been found in some abundance. The 
ruins can be traced over a large area of 
jungle.] 

Resuming the journey from Songad 
to Bhaunagar, 

90 111 . Bihore sta. {SehoTG\ D.B# 
This was at one time the capital of 
tills state. The town, well situated 


m. S. of the rly., has some interest^ 
iiig Hindu Temples. 

103 m. Bhaunagar. The city (of 
50,000 inhab., founded 1723) stands 
on a tidal creek that runs into the 
Gulf of Cambay. The head of the 
Gulf above this creek is silting up so 
rapidly that it is very difficult to main- 
tain the necessary depth of water for 
native trading vessels and coasting 
steamers. The Bhaunagar state has 
from its first connection with the 
British Government been administered 
by men of intelligence, and the town 
will be found a most pleasing sample of 
the results of native Indian government 
going hand in hand with Shropean 
progress. The staple export is cotton. 
There arc no interesting ruins, hut 
abundance of very handsome modern * 
buildings on Indian models, water 
works, reservoirs, and gardens ; and at 
the port will bo seen an intelligoiit 
adoption of modern mechanical im- 
provements. 

The traveller, if he proposes to visit 
Junagadh, Soinnath, Porbandar, or any 
places in the W., must change 
June, There is nothing to detain him 
until he reaches 

152 m. (from Wadhwan), Jetalear 
juiic. sta. (R.) This place is theresidence 
of the Assist. Political Agent for the S. 
or Somth division of the Province of 
Kattywar. Here the line branches (1) 
S. to Vcrawal, (2) W. to Porhaiidar, and 
(3) a road turns N. to Itajkot^ thence 
by rail to Vankancr and Wadhwan* 

(1) Jcialsar to Vcrawal {rail)* 

IG. m. (from Jetalsar), Junagadh (the 
old fort) sta., if D.B., W. of the town, 
opposite a modern gateway, called the 
Jleay Gate; the capital of the state, and 
the residence of the Nawab. Pop. 30,000. 

Situated as it is under the Girnar and 
Datar Hills, it is one of the most pic- 
turesque towns in India, while in anti- 
quity and historical interest it yields to 
few. The scenery from the hills around 
Ls most pleasing, and the place has 
attraction? wanting in most ancient 
Indian towns, which, as a rule, are situ- 
ated in uninteresting plains. Tliere is 
a gi'oat deal of game in Kattywar, and 
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iapeoially in the Oir^ the larse unculti- 
vated tract to the S.E. of Junagadh ; 
hut the Oir is very unhealthy in the 
early part of the autumn, and again at 
the ueginnlng of the rains. 

The fortifications of the present town 
were all built by the Moharntneclaris 
after the capture of the ])]ace by Sultan 
Mahmud Begadha, of Guzerat, about 
1472. The Naioab's Palace is a fine 
in<»demised building. In front of it is 
a good circle of shops called the Maliuhat 
Circle, 

The Tombs of the Nawabs arc highly 
Ojiished buildings, rergussou says: 
“Tl\^*ro is n cemetery at Junagadh 
where tW^^rc exists a group of tombs all 
erectedwithin this century, somewithin 
the last 20 or 30 years, which exhibit, 
more nearly than any others I am ae- j 
quainted with, the forms towards w'hicli i 
the style was tending. The style is not 
without a certain amount of elegance 
in detail. The tracery of the windows 
is cxeciitod with precision and appropri- 
ateness." Phitering the enclosure by 
the N. gate, the tomb of Bahadur Khan 
U. is in front on the 1., next to it the 
tomb of Hamcd Khan II., and on its 
1. that of Ladli Bu, a lady whoso mar- 
riage, and the intlueiujo slu', gained, 
caused no slight difiically to tliis state, 
and no little trouble ijfttbe Political 
Agency. Beside these is the tomb of 
Nawab Mohobat Khan, in Saracenic 
style, and finely carved. A in. beyond 
the N. gate of the town is the Sakar 
Bagh, a well laid -out garden that be- 
longs to the Vazir. There is a two- 
storied villa, surrounded by a moat full 
of water. About 50 yd.s. from the liou.se 
is a menagerie, in which are panthers, 
door, etc. In a still finer garden at tlio 
S. of the town, the Sardar Bagh, are I 
kept a number of lions and lionesses 
from the Gir forest. • There arc no 
tigers in tlie Kattywar peninsula, but 
up to the middle of the present century 
lions inhabited all the large jungles, 
and were shot in theChotcyla Hills E. of 
Rsjkot. Now the animal is confined to 
the Gir. The lion i.s in no way inferior 
to tho African species, al^iough the 
mane is not so large. The Gir lion is 
*not a raan-eatet usually, but CoL J. W. 
^atsbn has lueard of one or two well- 


authenticated instances of his killing 
men. 

The soft sandstone which everywhere 
underlies Junagadh is an interesting 
study. Formed apparently in very 
shallow water, it sliows on all sides 
complicated lines of stratification. The 
facility with which it is worked may bo 
one reason why it has been largely 
excavated into cave - dwellings in 
Buddhist times. 

The Caves. — In the N. part of the 
town enclosure, near the old telegraph 
otUco, is the group called the Khapra 
Khodia. Tlicso caves appear to have 
been a monastery, and bear the cogniz- 
ance of the then ruling ra(!C, a winged 
grillin or lion. They apj)ear to have 
been two or three stories high. They 
are, howevr*!*, excavated in good building 
stone, and the modern quarry men have 
been allowed to encroach and injure 
them ; the lower ones have never been 
systematically cleared out. The most 
interesting caves of all are situated in 
the ITparkot, about 50 yds. N. of the 
great uiostpic. They are now closed by 
an iron gale. They consist of two 
stories, the lower chambers being 11 
ft. high. Mr. Burgess says: “Few 
basc.s could he found anywhere to excel 
ill beauty of design and richness of 
curving those of the .six principal 
pillars. " Inside the AV aghesh warilhate, 
through which thcvlivnar is approached, 
are the caves known by tlie name of 
Bawa Piard.f a coinjiarativcly modern 
Hindu ascetic who is said to have resided 
in Ihciii. 

The Uparkot, on the K. side of the 
city, used as a jail until 1858, is 
now practically deserted. It was the 
citadel of the old Hindu princes, and is 
probably the spot from w^heiice Junagadli 
derives its name. Permission to visil 
it must be asked. Without pi’esenting 
any very special features to describe, the 
Uparkot is one of tho most interesting of 
old forts. The parapets on the E. , where 
the place is commanded by higher 
ground, have been raised at least three 
Hmes to give cover against the in- 
creasingly long range of projectiles. Tho 
¥iews from the walls are deliglitfiiL 
Here were quartered the lieutenants of 
the great Asoka (270 b.c.), am), later, 
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those of the Gupta kings, 'the entrance 
is beyond the town, in the^W. wall, and 
consists of three gateways, one inside 
tlie other. The fort walls here are from 
60 to 70 ft. high, forming a massive 
cluster of buildings. The inner gate- 
way, a beautiful specimen pf the Hindu 
Toran, has been topped by more recent 
Mohammedan work, but the general 
effect is still good and, with the 
approach cut through the solid rock, 
impressive. On the rampart above 
the gate is an inscription of Manda- 
lika V. dated 1450. Proceeding 150 
yds. to the left, throiigli a grove of 
sitaphal (custard apples), you come to 
a huge 10 in. -bore cannon of bcll-inctal, 
17 ft, long and 4 ft. 7 in. round at the 
mouth. This gun was brouglit from 
Dio, where it was left by tlie Turks. 
There is an Arabic inscription at the 
muzzle, which may be translated : “The 
order to make tliis cannon, to be used 
ill the service of the Aliniglity, was 
given by the Sultan of Arabia and 
Persia, Sultan Siilainian, son of Salim 
Khan. May his triuirij)h be glorified, 
to punish the enemies of the State and 
of tlie Faith, in the capital of Egypt, 
1531.” At the breech is inscribed, 
“ The work of Miihammad, the son of 
Hainzali.” Another large cannon called 
Chudaiial, also from Dio, in the southern 
portion of the fort, is 13 ft. long, and has 
a muzzle 14 in. dianioter. Near this 
is the Jumma Musjid, evidently 
constructed from the materials of a 
Hindu temple. Mr. llurgess says it 
was built by Mahmud Begadha. One 
plain, slim minaret remains standing, 
but the mosciuc is almost a complete 
min. Tlie ascent to the terraced roof 
is by a good staircase outside. 

The Tomb of Nuri Shah, close to the 
mosQue, is ornamented witli fluted 
cupolas, and a most peculiar carving 
over the door. There are two Wells in 
the Uparkot — the Adi Cfiadi, said to 
have been built in ancient times by 
the slave girls of the Cliudasama rulers, 
is desceuded by a long flight of stcfis 
(the sides of the descent show the most 
remarkable overlappings and changes 
of lie ill the strata, for which alon« it 
is worth a visit to any one with geo- 
logical tastes) ; and the NaitgTian, cjt 


to a great depth in the soft rock, and 
with a wonderful circular staircase. 

There is a fine dhamisala belonging 
to the goldsmiths near the Wagheah- 
wari Gate. 

The mountain Girnar is the great 
feature of Junagadb, and the Jain 
temples upon it are amongst the most 
ancient in the country. It is 3666 ft. 
high, and is one of the most remarkable 
mountains in India. From the city of 
Junagadh only the t(m of it can be seen, 
as it lias in front of it lower hills, pf 
which Jogniya, or Laso Pawadi, 2527 
ft., Lrikslimaii Tckri, Bensla, 2290 ft. - 

high, au(i Datar, 2779 ft. high, are the 

princijial. Girnar was ancieistly called 
kaivata or Ujjayanta, sacred amo^st 
the Jains to Nimnath, the 22d 'nr- 
thankar, and doubtless a place of 
]dlgrimago before the days of Asoka; 
270 U.C. 

The traveller, in order to reach Girnar, 
will pass through the 'Wagheshwari 
Gate, which is close to the Uparkot. At 
about 200 yds. from the gate, to the 
right of the road, is tlie Temple of 
Wagheshwari, which is joined to the 
road by a causeway about 150 yds. 
long. In front of it is a modern temple, 
three stories high, very ugly, flat- 
roofed, and quite xdaiii. About a fur- 
long beyondRhis is a stone bridge, and 
just beyond it the famous Aaoka 
Stone. It is a round boulder of 
granite, measuring roughly 20 ft. x 80 
ft., and is covered with inscriptions, 
which prove on examination to be 14 
Edicts of Asoka (270 B.c.) Nearly 
identical inscriptions have been found j. 
at Dhauli, and near reshawur. The 
character is Pali. 

On leaving Asoka’s Stone, cross the 
handsome bridge over the Sonarokha, 
which here forms a fine sheet of water, 
then pass a number of temples, at 
first on the 1. bank of the river and 
then on the rt., where Fakirs go about 
entirely naked, to the largest of the 
temples dedicated to Damodar, a name 
of Krishna, from Dam, a rope, because 
at tliis^pot his mother in vain at- 
tempted* to confine him with a rope 
when a child. The r,eservoir at this 
place is accounted very sacred. The 
path is now through a wooded valley, 
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with some fine Indian fig trees. Near continues for two-thirds of the asoent, 
a cluster of them is an old shrine called and may be divided into thrpe pafts ; 
Bhavanath, a name of Shiva. There at the end of the first the first l«st- 
are a number of large monkeys here, house, Chodia-paraba, is reached, 480 
who come, on being called.- Unless ft. above the plain. The second halt- 
the traveller be a very good climber, ing-place is Dholi-dcri, 1000 ft. above 
ho will do well to get into a do% for the plain. There the ascent becomes 



Temple of Nimnath, Girnar. 


which he will pay 3 or 4 rs. according 
to tariff. A long ridge runs up from 
the W., and culminates in % rugged 
scarped rock, on the top of which are 
the teinples. Close to the Mandir is a 
weH' called the Cliadd-ni-wao. The 
paved way begins just beyond this and 


more difficult, winding under the face 
of the precipice to the third rest-house, 
1400 ft. up. So far there is nothing 
very trying to any one with an ordin- 
arily steady brain. But. after that the 
path turns to the right along the edge 
o^a precipice, and consists of steps cut 







1. Wagheshwari Gate. 

2. Asoka'a Stone. 

8. Bridge. 

4. Temple of Dainndav. 

5, ,, „ Savanatli. 

8. „ BlmvanaUi. 

7. ChadA-ni-wao Well. 

8. Wagheshwari Temple. 
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in tlxe rock, and ao narrqw that the 
doU grazes the scarp, which risea'^per- 
pendicularly 200 ft. above the travel- 
ler. On the right is seen the lofty 
mountain of Datar, covered with low 
jungle. At about 1500 ft. there is a 
stono dliarmsala, and from this there 
is a hrio view of the rock called 
Bhcbiro-Thumpay which means “the 
tenific leap.” It was so called because 
devotees used to cast themselves from 
its top, falling 1000 ft. or more. 

At. 2370 ft. a1)ovo Junagadli the gate 
of the enclosure known as the Deva 
Kota, or KaKliengfir’s Palace, is reached. 
On entering the gate, the large enclosure 
of the temples is on the left, while to 
the right is the old gi’anile temple of 
Man Sing, Bhoja Rajah of Cutch, and 
farther on the much larger one of 
Vastupala (see below). Built into the 
wall on the left of the entrance is an 
inscription in Sanscrit. Some 16 Jain 
temples here form a sort of fort on the 
ledge at the top of the great cliff, but 
still 600 ft. below the summit. The 
largest temple is that of Nimnath (or 
If eminatha), standing in a quadrangular 
court 195 X 130 ft. It consists of two 
halls (with two porches, called by the 
Hindus mandapains), and the shrine, 
which contains a large black image of 
Nirnnath, the 22d Tirthankar, with 
massive gold ornaments and jewels. 
Round the shrine is a passage with 
many images in white marble. Be- 
tween the outei' and inner halls arc 
two shrines. The outer hall has two 
small raised platforms paved with slabs 
of yellow stone, covered with repre- 
sentations of feet in pairs, which repre- 
sent the 2452 feet of the first disciples. 
On the W. of this is a porch overhang- 
ing the perpendicular scar]>. On tw'o 
of the pillars of the niandapam arc iii^ 
scriptious dated 1275, 1281, and 1278, j 
—dates of restoration, when Rergusson 
says it was covered with a coating of 
chunam, and “adorned with coats of 
whitewash ” within. The enclosure is 
nearly surrounded inside by 70 cells, 
eacli enshritiing a marble image, with 
a covered passage in front of them 
lighted by a perforated stone scrcesi. 
The principal entrance was originally 
on the £. side of the court, but it is 


now closed, and the entrance from the 
eourt, in Ehengar’s Palace, is that now 
used. There is a passage leading into 
a low dark temple, with granite pillars 
in lines. Opposite the entrance is a 
recess cx)ntaining two large black im- 
ages ; in the back of the recess is a liou 
ram]»ant, and over it a crocodile in 
bas-rolicf. Behind these figures is a 
room from which is a descent into a 
cave, with a large white marble image, 
an object of the most supei;stitious 
veneration hy the Jains, which thC 
priests usually try to conceal. It has 
a .slight hollow in the shoulder, said to 
be caused by water dropping from the 
car, whence it was called Amijhera, 
“nectar drop.” In the N. porch are 
inscriptions which state that in Saniwat 
1216 certain Thakors completed the 
shrine, and built the Temple of Ainhiktf. 
After leavingthis, there arc three temples 
to the left. That on the S. side contains 
a colossal imago of Rishablia Deva, 
the 1st Tirthankar, exactly like that 
at Satruiijaya, called Bhim-Padam. 
On the throne of this imago is a 
slab of yellow stone carved in 1442, 
with figures of the 24 ' Tirthankars. 
Opposite this temple is a modern one 
to Panchahai. W. of it is a largo 
temple called MalahavAHi, sacred tp 
Parshwanath. N. again of this is 
another temple of Pai’shwanath, whicJi 
contains a largo white marble image 
canopied by a cobra, whence it is called 
Sh^shphani, “an arrangement not un- 
frcc[nciitly found in the S. but rare in 
the N.” (Fergussoii). It bears a date 
— 1803. The last temple to the N. is 
Kumarapalas, which has a long open 
ortico on the W., and appears to have 
een destroyed by tlie Mohammedans, 
and restored in 1824 by Hansrala Jotha. 
These temples are along the W. face of 
the hill, and are all endosed. Outside 
to the N. is the Bliima Kunda, a tank 
70 ft. X 50 ft., in which Hindus bathe. 
“Immediately behind the temple of 
Neminatha is the triple one erected by 
the brothers Tejpala and Vaatupala 
(built iy7).” The plan is that of 3 
temples joined together. The shrine 
has an image of Mallinath, the 19th 
Tirthankar. Farther N. is the temple 
of Sampratl Rajah. This temple is 
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probably one of the oldest on the hill, froi^t. T<xjthc. rt. is a stone platform 
date 1158. Samprati is said to have surrounding an unusually fine mango 
inled at Ujjain in the end of the 3d tree, with a tank just beyond, and tn# 
cent. B.c., and to have been the son shrine of Datar, a building 30 ft. high 
of Kunala, 4soka’s third son. S. of with a ilutcd cone at top. Here it is 
this, ami 200 ft. above the Jain temples, necessary to take oil one’s shoes. The 
is the Gmmukha Shrine, near a plenti- shrine and the wliole place are very 

ful spring of water. From it the crest attractive. 

of the mountain (3330 ft.) is reached by There is a Leper Asylum near the 
a steep flight of stairs. Here is an Datar Temple for 100 lepers of both 
ancient temple of Amba M.ata, which sexes, built at the ex])eiise of the Viizir 
is mncli rcsotTcd to by newly-married Saliib Ralm-ud-din. H.U.H. Prince 
couples of the lhaliman caste. The Albert Victor laid tlic foundation-stone 
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bride and bridegroom have their clothes j in 1890. Above it, 4 in. in S. E. direc- 
tied together, and attended by their tion, is the (2779 ft.) 

male and female relations, adore tb.e On the summit of the hill is a small 
goddess and present cocoa-nuts and shrine, and a very beautiful view. Tlie 
other offerings. This pilgrimage is hill is held sacred by Mohammedans 
supposed to procure for. the couple a and Hindus alike, and is snpiiosed to 
long continuance of wedded bliss. To have a beneficial effect on lepers, who 
the E., not far off, arc tlio 3 rocky repair to it in considerable numbers, 
spires of the Goraknath, the Nimuath 

or Gdru-dattasu, and the Kalika Peaks. 61 m. Verawal sta. The railway 

terminus is ou the W. side of the city, 
S.E. of the Verawal Gate , of Jim- close to the walls, and about ^ m. from 
agadh is the Shrine of Jamlal'Shah or the lighthouse at the landing-place. 
Datar» After passing under a low arch TVia is a very ancient sea- port, and 
u<jgr the city, tiio house of the Mujawir iirobably owes its existence to its more 
or attendant of the shrine is seen in celebrated neighbour Potose Soninatfb. 







I^fose iato noUco during the time of 
the Guzerat sultana, and in thoir reigns 
b^me, until superseded by Surat, the 
principal port of embarkation for 
Mohammeuan pilgrims to Mecca. It 
is still a nourishing little seaport. In 
the Temple Ifarsad Mata is a celebrated 

insertption (1204), rccoraing that a 

mosque was endowed in that year, and 
bearing dates in four different eras. 
It was from this inscription that it was 
discovered that the Valabhi era com- 
menced in 319 A.i>., and the Shri Sing 
era from 1113 a.d. The river Devka 
flows to theltfJ. of Verawal, and joins 
the sea at a place called Dani Baru. 
The Jaleshvar Tmnple, about 2 ni. 


Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and African 
coast. The place is renowned in Hindu 
mythology* It was here the Jadavs slew 
each other, and here Krishna was shot 
by the Bliil. In the Gir forest, inland 
from Patau, is the only ]>laoe in India 
where there are one or two separate 
communities of African negroes. Mah- 
mud of Ghazni conquered ilie town in 
1024 A.i>., and it appears that he left 
behind a Mohammedan Governor. 
Subsequently the Hindfrs recovered 
their power, but it was again cast down 
by Alagli Khan circa 1300 a.d., and 
the coast belt or Nagher kingdom con- 
quered. From this date Moham- 
medan supremacy prevailed thioiighout 
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N.W. from the town, at the mouth oii 
the right bank, is of groat antitjuity. 
On tlie S.AV. face of Verawal there is a 
modern sea-wall and an untinished 
stone pier, with a lighthouse at the end 
of it. A large Custom House has been 
built on the sea face, and near it is a 
dock established on reclaimed land. 

On the sea-shore, nearly 3 ni. to the 
S.E., is Patau Somnath, also known as 
Prabhas Patan, or Deva Patan, the 
Semenat of Marco Polo. The anchor- 
ages at Verawal and Patan are so bad 
that it is hard to account for the un- 
doubted fact that from the earliest 
times they carried on a trade with the 


the belt, and from the reign of Muham- 
mad Tughlak regular governors w^ere 
appointed. Finaliy, owing to the gal- 
lantry and statesmanshi]) of Diwan 
Amarji, it was conquered by the Nawab 
of Junagadh in wliose hands it remains. 

About the middle of the 15th cent. 
Somnath (with Verawal) had become 
the princiijal port of embarkation for 
Mohammedan pilgrims to the cities 
of Mecca and Madinah, and this lasted 
till it was superseded by Surat. 
Though it is eclipsed now as far as 
wealth and population are concerned, 
by the adjacent port of Verawal, it is 
still an important town. 

Proceeding from Verawal to Patan by 
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tbo road, to tho rt. is a vast burial- 
ground, with thousands of tombs, and 
jpaliaa. There are also buildings which 
well deserve examination after the tra- 
veller has seen the city. The Junagadh, 
or \V. Gate, by which I'atan is entered, 
is a triple gate, and is clearly of Hindu 
architecture. The centre part of the 
first division of tho gateway is very 
ancient, and is shown to be Hindu by 
the carving of two elephants on cither 
side pouring# water over Lakshnu ; but 
tho figure of the goddess is almost 
obliterated. 

After passing the second gate on tlie 
loft, is the W. wall of a mosque of tl)o 
time of. Mahmud. There is no inscrip- 
tion iii it, but its antiquity is so certain 
that the Nawab lias assigned the 
revenue of throe villages for keeping it 
ill order. After passing the third 
portal of tho Juiiagadli Gateway, tlierc 
are four stones on the right hand, of 
which two have Giizerati, and two San- 
scrit inscriptions. Driving on straight 
through the liazaar, which is very 
narrow, and has quaint old houses on 
either side, the Jimma Mmjid is 
reached, 'rho entrance is by a porcb, 
which has been a niandir in front of a 
Hindu temple. 

The most interesting part of this very 
ancient building is, that in ear’ll of the 
four corners is a carving of two human 
figures, with the Bo tree between them. 
A low door in the W. side of the porch 
leads into the court of the mosque, 
which is much ruined ; it lias boon 
deserted for 25 years, and inhabited hv 
Moslem fishermen, who dry their fish 
ill it. 

To reach tho Old Temple of Som- 
nath it is necessary to drive through 
the bazaai* of Patau and turn to the 
right. The temple is close to the sea. 
Fergusson considers that it was prob- 
ably never a large temple, but adds that 
the dome of its porch, which measures 
33 ft. across, is as large as any we know 
of its age. The interior of the porch is 
oven now in its ruins very striking. 
**From what fragments of its sci^lptured 
decorations remain, they must have 
been of great beauty, quite equal to 
anything we of this class of their I 
age/’ It was, :^o doubt, like the temple I 


of Nimnath, on Girnar, surrounded by 
an enclosure which would make it a 
strong place. Now the temple stands 
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alone, stripped even of its marble ; like, 
but superior to, the temples at Dabhoi 
and Lakkundi. There are throe en- 
trances to the porch, and a corridor 
round the central octagonal space, 
which is covered by the great dome. 
Thero are four smaller domo.s. Tho 
dome ill tho centre is supported by 
eight pillars and eight arches, and i\o 
wood seems to have been used. The 
pillar on tho right hand, looking from 
the E., next but one before reaching 
the adytum, has an inscription, which 
is all illegible but the date, Samwat 
1697 = 1640 A.D. The walls on the 
N., 8., and W. sides have each two 
handsomely carved niches, in 'which 
there have been idols. 

The temple is said to have been first 
built of gold by Soniraj, then of silver 
by Ravaiia, then of wood by Krishna, 
and then of ston e by Bhi mdc va. Though 
three times destroyed by the Moham- 
medans, it was nevertheless three times 
rotuilt, and so late as 1700 a.d. was 
still a place of great sanctity. But in 
1706 Aurangzib ordered its destruction, 
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and there aeoms every teason to believe 
that thia order was carried oat. 

Sultan Mahmud’s celebrated expedi- 
tion was in 1024 A.i). ; he seems to have 
marched with such rapidity, by way of 
Guzerat, that the Hindu rajahs were 
unable to collect their forces for its 
defence* Thence he seems to have 
marched upon Somiiath, and after a 
sharp fight for two days to have con- 
quered both the city and the temple, 
liniiionso spoil was found in the temple, 
and after a short stay Mahiiiud retui ned' 
to Irliaziii. It was ou this occasion 

that ho is su|iiposed to have Ctarried olT 
the famous so-called “Gates of Soiii- 
nath,** now in the fort at Agra. The 
traveller may at once dismiss from his 
mind as a fable that the gates brought 
from Gliazui to Agra in Lord Ellcn- 
borough’s time wore taken from Soin- 
nath. They are of Saracenic design, 
and are constructed of Himalayan cedar 
(see Agra).^ Elliot says that 10,000 popu- 
lated villages were licld by the temple as 
an endowment, and tliat 300 musicians 
and 500 dancing-girls wore attaclipd to 
it There were also 300 barbers to shave 
the heads of the pilgrims. 

The confluence of the Three rivers, 
or TriveiUj to the E. of the town, lias 
been, no doubt, a sacred si)ot from 
times of remote anti<piity. To reach 
this the traveller will jjrocced through 
the E, gate, called the Namt^ or “small,” 
also the Samjam, or “coiiiliiciice gate.” 
It has pilasters on cither side, and on 
the capitals figures are Te]»resent.ed issu- 
ing out of the mouths of Makars, a 
fabulous crocodile, which in lliiidu 
mythology is the emblem of the God 
of Love. About a J in. E. of the gate, 
outside it, you come to a iiool on the 
right hand, called the Kund, and a 
small building on the left called the 
Adi Tirth, anil then to a temple and 
the Tilth of Triveni, w'here ])eople are 
always bathing. The stream here is 
from 200 to 300 yds. broad, and runs 
into tho sea. N. of this, about 200 
yds. olf, is the Suraj Maudir, or temple 
to the sun, half broken down by Mah- 
mud, standing on high ground, and 
wondroualy old and curious. Over the^ 

, \ There is a beantifal illustration of them 
in Yule’s Marco Polo. 
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door of the-ady turn are groups of figures, 
with a tree between each two. niaide 
the adytum is a round red mark for 
the sun, not ancient ; and below is a 
figure of a goddass, also coloured red. 
On the W. and S. outer walls are masses 
of carving much woru. At the bottom 
there is a frieze of Keshuri lions, that 
is, lions ivith elephants* trunks. This 
temple is probably of tho same ago as 
that of Somnath. About ^250 yds. to 
the W. is a vast tomb, quite plain ; and 
below, in a sort of quarry, is a subter- 
raneous temple, which is called Ahdi 
Shah's. The same name is given to 
a mosque with six cupolas to the W,, 
which has been a Hindu teinpKf. 

lie turning from this, and re-entering 
tho Nana Gate, proceed 200 yds. to the 
N.W., whore is the temple built by 
Ahalya llai, to replace the ancient Som- 
iiatli. Below tlie temple is another, 
reached by descending 22 steps. The 
dome of tliks subterraneous building is 
supported by 1C pillars. The temple 
itself is 13 ft. sq. It is of no interest 
except on account of its builder, Ahalya 
Bai. 

Returning towards Veraw^al, about J 
11). outside the IVtan Gate is tho Mai 
Puri, which in ancient times was a 
temple to the sun. The carving of 
this building is exquisite, and in better 
fireservation than that of the temple of 
Somnath. In the centre of the build- 
ing is an enclosuro 6 ft. sq., in which 
Mai Puri, “the Perfect Mother,” is 
bnri(M.l. A logeiid is told about her, 
which alleges that she brought about 
tlio siege of Somnath by Mahmud. 
The temple or mosque, as the Moslems 
have miido it, contains a mass of old 
Hindu carving, still beautiful though 
mutilated. This temple is a perfect 
gem, and ought to bo visited by every 
traveller. About 300 yds. to the E. is 
a plain stone enclosure on the right of 
the road, in which are the tombs of 
J’afar and Miizafiar, quite plain, but 
with pillars 3 ft. high at tlio headstone. 
Not far from the Mai Puri is the tomb 
of Silah Sh^. There is a ctirious stand 
for lamps here carved in stone, in tho 
shape 01 a crown. To the S.E., about 
50 yds., is the tomb of Mangroli Shah, 
iWhich has been restored. Before reach- 
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ing the shrine you through the 
porch of an ancient Hindu tcm]de. 

Not far from this spot is the Bhid 
Bhaujan Pageda on the s'ia-sliore, 
locally known as Bhidiyo, very old, 
perhaps of the 14th century. It is 60 
ft. high, and forms a good uiork for 
sailors. To the E. of the pagoda is a 
clear space, whore Englishmen coming 
from liajkot pitch their ten ts. 

Many cofusting steamers call at Vera- 
wal, and a traveller can go hy sea to 

Bomhay or to Forbaiular, Culcli, or 

Karachi. If he desires to return by 
land, ho had hotter retrace his steps to 

Jelalsar iunc. 
a 

(2) Jetahar to Porbandar (rail). 

16 m. (from Wadhwan), Dhoraji, 
an important commercial town, pop. 
16,000, and, at 

231 m., Porbandar terminal sta., 
D.B., E. of tho town, the capital of the 
state of that name, and a place of some 
interest. It isidentitied with the ancient 
city of Sudiimpuri, known to rea<lers of 
tho Bhaqamtfi, Near this is an old 
temple of Sudtima. Tlic line is con- 
tinued for goods traflTic along the shore 
to the creek W. of the t own, where it l(?r- | 
niinates in a wharf. Hero the traveller j 
has reached a very old-world corner, 
not recom 111 ended to visitors in a hurry, 
but very interesting to those who have 
leisure, or to sportsmen. Tlie coasting 
steamers between Bombay and Kar- 
achi touch at Porbandar, 

[TJie places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood are — 

Shvinagar, 9 m. N.W. of Porbandar, 
believed to have been the first capital 
of the Jethwa Rajputs. Tliere arc re- 
mains of an ancient temple of the sun. 

Mia7iiy a very ancient seaport 18 ni. 
N.W. of Porbandar. 

CJiaya, a village 2 m. S.E. of Pov- 
bandar, was once the capital. The old 
palace is still there. 

BUeshwaTf 8 m. N. of RanaAvao sta., 
a. small village E. of the Barda Hills. 
There is here a fine temple* of consider- 
able aiiti^nity, and in good preservation. 

or Bhumti, is about 12 m. 

joiywoshAVar^ or 24 in. from Por- 
the ^iTpad passing W. of th^ 


Barda Hills. This place is now absol- 
utely ruined and deserted ; it was- the 
capital of the Jethwaa when at the 
zenith of their power. It lies in a 
gorge of the Barda Hills ; the ruins are 
of tho 11th or 1211i century. The most 
interesting remains are the Lakliota, the 
Ganesh Dehra, the liampol, the Jeta 
W ao, and the group of temples near tho 
Son K ansa ri Tank, and some ruins on the 
summit of the Abapiira Hill. It Avas 
at one time a large flourishing city. It 
is about 4 m. 8. of Bhauwar, a fort be- 
longing to the .lam of Nawanagar. 

40 m. S.E. from Porbandar, at Mad- 
havapur, Krishna is said to have been 
married. There is an important temple 
iledicated to him there.] 

(3) Jvlalmr to Jtttjkoi {road)^ thence rail 
to Wadhwan. 

If the traveller returns by rail to 
Jctalsar junc., he is there just 50 m. 
S. of Rajkot, the capital of tlie Province, 
'riierc is a good roail all the way. At 
26 m. Gondal is tlic ca^ntal of that 
stale, and th(i residence of the chief. 

1’his is a cheerful, well cared-for town, 
with many handsome temples. Tho 
public olfices are situated outside the 
town on open sites surrounded by gar- 
dens. The courtyard of the ]>alace is 
very handsome. 

50 in. Rajkot sta.,3^ a civil and 
military station, the residence of the 
Political Agent, and the licad(jnartcrs 
of the lulniinistration. 

The mi^st important publie work in 
liajkot is the Kaimr-i-Ilmd Bridge 
over the Aji river, built by Mr. S. R. 
Booth, Avhosc name is connected with 
nearly every important modern build- 
ing in the Province. The total cost 
of the bridge was 117,500 rs., of which 
the Chief of Bhaunagar paid all but 
7500 rs. Tho munificent donor of this 
bridge was educated at tho Rajkumar 
College, on which he bestowed 100,000 
rs. to build a wing and a residence for 
the principal, and further ooiitribiitcd 
50,000 rs. to the Endowment Fund. 

Tho liajkumar College deserves a 
^visit, as the place where the young 
princes of Kattywar ai*o educated. It 
was opened in 1870. On the ground 
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iloorisa flne hall, which gives access to 
the class-rooms. Some good portraits 
hang on tlio walls. Along botli fronts 
is a massive verandah, and over the E. 
entrance a rectangular tower 55 ft. 
high. . The entrance is on tlie W., and 
is flanked by two circular towers. Tlie 
N. and S. wings contain 32 suites of 
bedrooms and sitting-rooms, bath- 
rooms and lavatories. To the W. of 
the N. w'ing is a chemical laboratory, 
and oil the opposite side a gymnasium 
uiid racquet-court. N, of the labora- 
tory are extensive stables. I’he young 
princes, besides playing all manly 
games, arc drilled as a troop of cavalry. 
W. of the quadrangle are the houses of 
the LVincii)al and vice-principal, with 
extensive gardens. S. of the buildings 
is the crickct-liold of 19 acres. The 
college was founded by Col. Kea tinge. 

The High School was opened in Janu- 
ary 1875. It cost 70, 000 rs. , Avhich were 
given b^the Nawab of Junagadh. In 
the centre is n fine hall. 

N.E. of Rajkot are thc/fcWfic Water 
WorkA^ which are for the supply of the 
town. 

An unbridged and uiimctallcd road 
(impassable in WTt weather) leads to 
(54 m.) Natoanagar or Janinugurc, 
ca])ital of the state of that name, W'henee 
Mandvi can be reached by native craft. 
Small steamers occasionally ply between 
Beoi, near Nawaiiagar, and Bombay. 
The best way to reach Mandvi w'ould 
bo by steamer ' direct from Tlombay. 
Steamers call about twice a week. 

From Rajkot the Morvi State Rail- 
way (a narrow gauge (2 5) line) runs 
N.E. to Wadhwan, via Vankaner June, 
sta. (25 m,) This is tlie capital of a 
small state and the residence of the 
chief. The country around is undulat- 
ing, rising into hills W. and S. of the 
town. From Vankaner the line nins E. 
to (51 m.) Wadhwan, where it joins the 
IJ.H. and C.I. Railway, leaving the tra- 
veller at the spot where ho commenced 
his travels in Katty^var (see above) — 
Wadhwau to Ahmed abad is 80 m. 

A line is under construction from 
Viramgam to Mehsana, which 'will save 
a considerable distance to traveller# 

f oing towards Delhi, and obviate a 
rcak of gauge. , 


ROUTE 8 
Rewabi to Febozepur 

Rewarl June! sta. is 52 m. S.W. of 
Delhi, described in Rtc« 6. 

74 m. Hansi sta., D.B., a modern town 
of 13,000 inhabitants, lies on the W. 
J umna Canal. It is .said to have been 
founded by Anang Pal Tuar, King of 
Delhi, and was long the capital of 
Hariana. There are ruins of an ancient 
CUadcl and some remains of gateways, 
and a high brick Avail, with bastions 
and loop-holes. This old town has'uo 
connection with the new, whid), like 
many others in this district, owes its 
origin to the establishment of a secure 
British rule, and the opening up of 
the country by railways. The canal 
Avhich flows by it is fringed with hand- 
some trees. In 1783 it was desolated 
by famine, but in 1795 the famous ad- 
venturer George Thomas fixed his head- 
quarters at llansi, which forthwith 
began to revive. In 3 802 Britisli rule 
was establislied, and a cantonment was 
fixed Imre in wliich a considerable 
force, chiefly of local levies, \vas sta- 
tioned. In 1857 these troops mutinied, 
murdered all the Europeans they could 
lay liaiuls upon, and plundered the 
country. When peace Avas restored the 
cantonment Avas abaiidoned. At Toshan, 
23 III. to the S.W., are some ancient 
inscriptions. They arc cut in the rock 
half the Avay up, as is a tank which is 
much visited by pilgrims, who come 
from great distances to the yearly fair 
there. 

89 m. Hissar sta. (R.), D.B. Pop. 
14,000. The IF. made^' 

the Emperor Feroz Shah crosses from IS. 
to W. In 1826 it was restored by the 
British. In this place as well as in 
Hansi the local levies i-evolted during 
the Mutiny of 1857, but before Delhi 
was taken, a body of Sikh levies, aided 
by contingents from Patiala ami Bic- 
kaiiur, uii%er General Van Cortlandt, 
utterly routed them. 

As at Hansi, so here the modern 
toAVn owes its pre.sent prosperity to a 
, settled rule and to the introduction of 
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railways. Like many other colonies, it 
has been fonned at the foot of^an old 
mined town, which lies to the S. of 

it; It was Mmlert in 1354 A. I), by 

the Kmperor Fcroz Shah, whoso favour- 
ite residence it became. At Hissar 
there is a. Goverumeut (’at tie - farm 
managed by a European superintendent, 
and attached to it is an estate of 43,287 
acres for pasturage. 

The IMstrict of Hissar }K)r(lcrs on the 
Rajpntana Desert, and is itself litlh’ 
better than a desolate waste sparsely 
scattered over with low bushes. The 
water-supply is very iiiaderpiate, the 
av6rage rainfall being only 5 in. The 
chief Stream is the (rkwjffar, whicli, 
with scant verdure along its banks, 
winds through the district like a green 
riband. The Frroz Shah Camil passes 
through a part of the district, and 
further irrigation schemes arc contem- 
plated. 

140 m. Sirsa sta. Pop. 14,000. 
The town and fort are au])j)oscd to have 
been fouiukd by one Rii jali Saras, about 
the middle of the 6th century, A 
Muslim historian immtionsitasSarsuti. 
A great cattle -fair is held here in 
August and S(}}>teTnbei*, at wdiicb 1 50,000 
head of cattle arci exposed for sale. 

187 m. Bhatinda junc. sta. (1400 
inliah.) From this place a railway 
runs E. to Patiala and liaj})ura (Rte. 11) 
and U riiballa (Rte. 11). Tliore is a very 
high p\ctur(’S([uo fort seen well from 
the railway, but the modei n town con- 
tains nothing of special iiitcrest. It 
was hrouglit into cvistencc by the Brit- 
ish shortly before the Mutiny. 

213 m. Eot-Kapura junc. sta. (R.) 
From here a branch line of 50 m. runs 
W. to Fazilka on the Sutlej river. 

241 m. Ferozepur sta.aOc (R.), D.B. 
A largo towm, fort, with militaiy can- 
tonment 2 m. to the S. (40,000 inhah.) 
The place was founded in the time of 
Feroz Shah, Emperor of Delhi, 1351-87 
Arl). At the time of occupation by the 
BritiBh it was in a declining state, but 
tbfoil^ the exertions of Sir Henry 
and kia successors it has iu*^; 


creased to its present importance. 
There is a large commerce and a cotton- 
press. The main streets are wide and 
WGll paved, while a circular road'whlcli 
girdles the wall is lined by the gardens 
of wealthy residents. 

The AbW, which contains the prin- 
cipal arsenal in the Panjab, was rebuilt 
in 1858, and greatly strengtlienc<l in 
1887. The railway and the tmnk road 
to Ludhiana separate it and the town 
from the Cantonment. 

The Memorial Clni/rch, in honour of 
those wdio fell in the Sutlej campaign 
of 1845-46, was destroyed in the 
Mutiny, but has since been restored. 

In the cemetery lie many dis- 
tinguished soldiers, amongst them 
Major George Broadfoot, C.B., Madras 
Army, Gov(‘nior-Goncrars Agent, N.W. 
Frontier, wlio f(dl at Forozshah in 
1845. 

On the 16th of December ,1845 the 
Sikhs invaded the district, But, after 
desperate lighting, were repulsed. Since 
then ])cacc has iirevailed, except during 
the Mutiny of 1857. In May of tliat 
year one of the two Sepoy regiments 
stationed at Ferozepur revolted, nnd, in 
spite of a British regiment and some 
English artillery, plundered and de- 
stroyed the Caiitonment. 

The three great battlolie.lds of the Pan- 
jab campaign can best be visited from 
this ])oint. Feimshali, where the battle 
was fought on 21st and 22d December 
1 845, is distant 1 3 m. in a S.E. din^ctioii, 
and Mudki is 7 m. beyond it in a 
straigiit line. The fight at the latter 
place was (»n the 18th December 1845. 
Subraon was the scene of a groat battle 
Ion 10th February 1846. It is 24 
, ui. <listanl from Ferozepur in N.E. 

I direction. 

64 m. fi*om Ferozepur Lahore sta. 
(see Rte. 14.) 
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ROUTE 9 
JBTrop TO Agra 

From Jeypore to Bandikui junc. 
sta. (R. ), 56 m, (see Rte. 6). 

116 m. Bhurtpur sta., D.B., the 
residence of the Maharajah chief of tlic 
Jat state (67,000 iiihab.) The ruling 
family is descended from It Jat Zam- 
indar named Chiiranian, who harassed 
the rear of Aurangzib’s army during 
his expedition to the Deccan. He was 
succeeded by hia brother and after him 
by his nephew, Suraj Mall, who fixed 
" his capital at Bhurtpur, and subsc- 
fpiently (1760) drove out tlie Maratha 
governor from Agra, and made it his 
own residence. 

In 1765 the Jats were repulsed before 
Delhi and driven out of Agra. 

In 1782 Sindia seized Bluirtpur 
and the territory ; however, he restored 
14 districts to them, and when he got 
into difiicultics at Lalkot he made an 
alliance with the Jat chief Ranjit Siu- 
dia ; and the Jats were dcfi‘.fited by 
Ghulam Kadir at Fatchpiir-Sikri, and 
were driven back on Bhurtpur, but 
being reinforced at the end of the same 
year, in 1788, they raised the blockade 
of Agra, and Sindia recovered it. In 
1803 the British Goveniinent made a 
treaty with Ranjit, who joined General 
Lake at Agra with 5000 horse, and re- 
ceived territory in return. But Ban jit 
intrigued with Jaswant Rao Ilolkar. 
Then followed the siege of Bhurtpur 
by Lake, who was repulsed with a loss 
of 3000 men. Ihiiijit then made over- 
tures for peace, which w'cre accepted on 
the 4th of May 1805. Troubles a^ajn 
breaking out regarding the succession, 
Bhurtpur wvos again besieged, and on 
the 18th of January 1826, after a siege 
of six weeks, the iilacc was stormed by 
Gen, Lord Combcrniere. The loss of 
the besieged was estimated at 6000 men 
killed and wounded. The British had 
103 killed, and 477 wounded * and 
missing. 

walled city of Bhurtpur is au 
irregular oblong, lying N.E. and S.\VT 
The inner fort }A contained in the N.E. 
Ii^of the outer fort Three palaces i 


run right across the centime of the iiferier 
fort frSm E. to W., that to the E, being 
the Rajah’s Palace. Next is an old 
palace built by Badan Sing. tbe 
W. is a palace which is generally styled 
the Kamara ; it is furnished in a semi- 
European style. 

There are only two gates tb the inner 
fort the Chau Burj Gate on the S., and 
the Asaldati on the N. The bastion 
at the N. W. corner of the inner fort is 
called the Jowahar Burj, and is worth 
ascending for the view. N. of the 
Kamara Palace is the Court of Justice, 
the Jewel Office, and the Jail. On the 
road between the Chau Buij Gatfi of 
the inner fort and the Anah^atc of 
the outer fort are the Ganga ki Mandir, 
a market-place, the new mosque, and 
the Lakhshmaiiji temple, 

133 m. Achnera June. sta. (R.) 
This is the junction of a line of railway 
passing through Muttra to Bindraban 
and to Hathras on the East Indian Rail- 
way. Also to Farakhabad, Fatchgarh, 
Jiud Cawnpore. As, however, the 
I journey from Agi'a to Cawnpore can be 
made more conveniently by the East 
Indian Railway, this route will not be 
described in detail. (For Muttm, Bin- 
draban, and Dig sec Rte. 10.) Fateh- 
pur-Sikri (see below) is 10 m. S.W. 
from Achnera by a direct track, and 
nearly 13 m. Kiraoli and the Agra 
road. 

149 m. AGRA Fort Bta.a^ (R.), 
D. B. where travellers alight for the 
hotels. It is W. of the Fort, just 
outside the Delhi Gate, and is used by 
all the lines running into Agra. The 
cantonment sta., junc. of the Indian 
Midland Rly. to Gwalior and Jhansi, is 
2 m. S. of the Fort sta. About 1 m. up 
the river is the Pontoon Bridge whicli 
leads from the city to the old East 
Indian Railway station, now used for 
goods only. 

This is the second city in size and 
importance of the N.W. Provinces, 
ana has a%)op. of 165,000. It is 841 
m. distant from Calcutta by rail, and 
189 m. from Delhi. It stands on tho 
W. or right bank of the Jumna, hero 
crossod by a Sailwety Bridge of 16 spans. 
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Itinerary, • 

Though a weolc might vciy pleasantly 
be spent in visiting the sights in and 
around Agra, they can be seen in 
shorter tinie, and for those pcjrsons wlio 
have not many days at their disposal 
the following Itinerary may be or ser- 
vice 

1st Day, Morning, — Fort and Palace. 
Aft&rnomi, — Drive to the Juiiima Alus- 
jid and on to the Taj. 

2d Day, Morning, — Drive to Sikan- 
darah, AfUnio&n, — To Itimadii *d- 
daulah. 

Most people will like to visit some of 
the plaefis more than once. A full day, or 
hotter still, 24 hours should he devoted 
to the excursion to Fatch])ur-Sikri. 

The old Native City covered about 
11 sq. m., half of which area is still 
inhabited. It is clean and has a good 
bazaar. The chief Artickfi of Native. 
Afajiufadure are gold and silver em- 
broidery, carving in soapstone, and 
imitation of the old inlay work (jpietra 
dura) on white marble. 

The Cantonment and Civil Station 
lie to the S. and S.W. of the Fort, and 
fi. of them on the river bank is the 
famous Taj. 

Hifitoxy. — Nothing certain is known 
of Agra before the M()hamin(3daii period. 
The house of I.odi was the lirst Alo- 
hamniedaii dynasty which chose Agra 
for an occasional residence. Before 
their time Agra was a district of Biana. 
Sikaiidar bin Balilol Lodi died at Agra 
in 1515 A.i)., hut was buried at Delhi. 
Sikandar Lodi built the Barahdari 
Palace, near Sikaiidarali, which suburb 
received its name from him. The Lodi 
Khan ka I'ila, or Lodi's Mound, is now 
built over with modern houses ; it is said 
to be the site of the ]ialace of tlic Lodis, 
called Badalgarh. Babar is said to have 
had a gardcu-palaco on the E. bank of 
the Jumna, nearly opposite the Taj, and 
' there is a mosque near the spot, with an 
dnaeriptiou which shows that it was 
.{built by Bahar’s son llumayfin, in 1530 
■''A* P* 

Pn the Agi’a side of the river, near 
tb3 Bari^oks, there are the remains ol 
aa' gatdtenfi Mr, Carlleyle thinks 


it was the place where Akbar encauipod 
when he first came to Agra. In it is 
the shrine of Kaiiial Khan, 40 ft. long, 
and rectangular. It has red sandstone 
pillars with square shafts and Hindu 
bracket capitals. Broad oaves project 
from above the entablatures, and are 
supported by hGautiful oi>en - “work 
brackets of a tliorougbly Hindu ebar- 
acter. Thu great well is at the hack 
of Kamal Khan's shrine ; it is 220 ft. 
ill circumference, with a 16 -sided ex- 
terior, each side measuring 13 ft, 9 in. : 
at it 52 people could draw water at once. 
From such \vorks it appears that Agra 
was the seat of government under 
Babar and Hiimayiiii, though after ^ 
Huniayun’s restoration ho resided 
frequently at Delhi, and died and was 
buried llicvo. Agra town was probably 
then on the hank of the Jumna. Akbar 
removed from Fatelipur-Sikri to Agra 
about 1568, but built the fort in 1566. 
The only buildings that can now ho 
attributed to Akbar himself are the 
walls and the Magazine to the S, of 
the Water (late, once Akhar's audiciicc- 
hall. He died at Agra in 1605. Jo- 
liaiigir left Agra in 1618, and never 
returned. Shah Jehan resided at Agra 
from 1632 to 1637, and built the Pearl 
Mosque, the Cathedral Mosque, and the 
Taj. lie was deposed by his son Aurang- 
zib in 1658, Imiliv.id as a State prisoner 
seven years longer there. Aurang- 
zih reiuovcd the scat of government 
peiTjiancntiy to Dtdhi. In 1764 it was 
taken by Siiraj Mall, of Bhurtpur and 
Surnroo, with an army of Jats, who did 
much damage to Agra. In 1770 the 
Maratlias captured it, and wore expelled 
by Najaf Khan in 1774. In 1784 Mu- 
hammad Beg was Governor of Agra, 
and was besieged by Mahadaji Sinuia, 
who took it in 1784, and the Maratlias 
held it till it was taken by Lord Lake, 
17th October 1803. • Since then it has 
been a British possession. In 1835 the 
seat of government of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces WJX.S removed to it from Alla- 
liabad. 

On the 30th May 1857 two companies 
of the 40th and 67th N.I., who had 
been sent to Muttra to bring the 
treasure there into A^a, mutinied and 
^marched off to Delhi. Next morning 
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their comi*a(ii^|^^fire onlered to pile 
mrma, which tiiby did, aud most of 
them wont to their homesL On the 4th 
the Xotah contingent mutinied, and 
went off to join tho Neomuch mutineers, 
consiati^ of a. strong brigade of all 
arms. Tlieir camp was at 2 m. from 
the Agra cantonment at Suchata. On 

6tli July, Krigadicr Folwhele moved 

out with 816 men to attack them. 
I^he * battle began with artillery, but 
the enemy were so well posted, sheltered 
by low trees and walls and natural 
earthworks, that tho British tired into 
them with little damage. At 4 r.M. 
the ammunition was expended, and 
the guns ceased to tire ; then Col. 
Riddell advanced with the English 
soldiers, and captured tho village of 
Sliahgaiij, but with sucli heavy loss 
that they were unable to hold their 
ground. The British artillery were 
so disabled that tlicy could not go to 
assist the infantry. The order for 
retreat was then given. The enemy 
pursued with gi'cat vigour ; 20 Chris- 
tians were murdered, the cantonments 
were burnt, the records were destroyed, 
and the conflagration raged from the 
civil lines on the right to the Khclat-i- 
Gliilzi on the left. 

There were now 6000 men, women, 
and children, of whom only 1500 were 
Hindus and Mohammedan.^, shut up in 
the Fort of Agra.^ Among these were 
nuns from the bank.s of the Garoiiiio 
and the Loire, jiriests from Sicily and 
Rome, missionaries from Oliio and 
Basle, mixed with ropc-damjers from 
Paris and pcdlav.s from America. 
Polwhele now made Fraser second in 
cominaiul, and the fort was put in a 
thorough state of defence. Soon after 
Brigadier Polwhele was superseded, 
and Col. Cotton took his place. On 
the 20th of August ho sent out his 
Brig. -Major Montgomery with a small 
column, and on the 24th Montgomery 
defeated the rebels at Aligarii, and 
took the place. On the 9th September 
Mr. Colvin, Lieut. -Governor of N.W. 
PiTOvinces, died. The mutineers, after 
imr successful engagement, marched 
buto, Delhi, buta&r the fall of tlfflat 
city in September, the fugitive rebels, 
^ See Btagistmte^a ^ 


AttBA 

tiWther with those of Central India, 
advanced, on 6th October, against Agra. 
Meantime Col. Greathed’s column en- 
tered the city without their knowledge, 
and when they, unsuspicious of his 
presence, attacked the place, they were 
completely routed and dispersed. Agra 
was thus relieved from all danger. In 

FebmaTy 1858 the government of the 

N. W. Provinces was removed to Allaha- 
bad. 

The Cantonment contains the usual ' 
buildings of a British station. There is 
an admirable chjth, which a traveller 
should join if he knows a member to 
introduce him. • 

The Taj Mahal should be seen more 
than once. Tho best time for a first 
visit is late iii the afternoon. A good . 
road leads to it, made in the famine 
of 1838. It sfcinds on the brink of 
the Jumna, a little more than 1 m. 
E. of the Fort. The building is pro- 



Taj Mahal. 


perly named Taj bibi ke Roza, or 
“The Crown Lady's Tomb.’* The 
Taj with its surroundings is a spot of 
unequalled beauty. The heroip size, 
the wonderful contrast of colours in the 
materials employed, the setting of noble 
trees, sweet shrubs, and clear watbr, 
form a combination that we seek iu 
vain elsewhere. This mausoleum was 
commenced in 1040 a.ti.» or 1680 a.d., 
by the Emperor Shah Jehan, as a tomb 
I for his favourite queen, A?jmand Banu, 
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entitled Mnmtaz Mahal^ lit the 
** Chosen of the Palace,” or more freely, 
*?, Pride of the Palace.” She was the 

danghter of Asaf KMn, ivother of 

Nurjehan, the famous empress- wife of 
Jehangir. Their father was !Mirza 
Ohiyas, a Persian, who came from 
Teheran to seek his fortune in India, 
and rose to power under the title of 
Itimadu ’d-daulah. His tomb is de- 
scribed below. Mumtaz - i - Mahal 
married Shah Jehan in 1615 a.d., had 
by him seven children, and died in child- 
bed of the eighth in 1629, at llurhanpur, 
ill the Deccan. Her body was brought 
to Agra, and laid in the garden where 
the Taj'i.'Stands until the mausoleum 
was built. The Taj cost, according to 
some accounts, 18,465,186 rs., and, 
according to other accounts, 31,748,026 
m. It took upwards of seventeen years 
to build, and much of the materials and 
labour reiiiairied unpaid for. According 
to Shah Johan’s own memoirs, the 
masons received only 30 lakhs. There 
wore originally two silver doors at the 
entrance, but tliese wore taken away 
and melted by Suraj Mall and his Jats. 
It is uncertain who was the ])rincipal 
aroliitect, but Austin de Bordeaux was 
then in the Kmperor’s service.. He was 
buried at Agra, and it is probable that 
he took part in the decoration, and 
especially in the inlaid work, of the 
mausoleum. 

The approach to the Taj is by the 
Taj Oanj Gate, which opens into an 
outer court 880 ft. long and 440 ft. 
wide, in which (1. ) is the great gate- 
way of the garden - court, -wliich Mr. 
Fergusson calls “a worthy pendant to 
the Taj itself.” It is indeed a superb 
gateway, of rod sandstone, inlaid with 
ornaTiicnts and in.scTiptions from tlic 
Koran, in white marble, and surmounted 
by 26 white marble cupolas. Before 
XJassiiig under the gateway, observe the 
noble caravanserai outside, and an 
equally fine building on the other side. 
, Bayanl Taylor says : “Whatever may 
be the visitor’s impatience, he cannot 
help pausing to notice the iiw) propor- 
tions of thei^ structures, and the rich 
jtnasaive style of their construction.” 
,gre not onljy beautiful, but they 
of the maiisoloum 


Jniia 

itself, by the contrast bfthsir scmiewhat 
stern red sandstone with the and 
pearl-like white marble of which it is 

Having passed the gateway, the 
visitor finds himself in a beautiful gar- 
den. In the centre is a stream of 
water, which runs the whole length of 
the garden, and has 23 fountains in its 
course. The beds of the garden are 
filled with the choicest shrubs and 
cypress trees, equal in size and beauty 
to those of Mazaiidarun. It is now 
that the mausoleum x>rcsents itself to 
the gaze in all its glory. It stands in 
the centre of a platform, faced with 
while marble, exactly 313 ft. sq. and 
18 ft. high, witli a white minaret at 
each corner 133 ft. high. It is a sq. 
of 186 ft. with the corners cut olF 
to the extent of 33^ ft. The principal 
dome is 58 ft. in diameter, and 80 ft. 
in heiglit. 

The Taj was repaired before the Prince 
of Wales's visit. The dome is brick 
veneered with marble, and all the slabs 
with which it is faced w'cre examined, 
and repointed where necessary. TJie 
marble was damaged chiefly by the 
swelling of tbo iron clamps during 
oxidation. 

In every angle of the mausoleum is 
a small domical apartment, two stories 
liigh, and the.se eire connected by 
various passages and halls. Under the 
centre of the dome, enclosed by “a 
trellis-work screen of white marble, 
a chef J*mtvre of elegance in Indian 
art,” arc the tombs of Mnmtaz -i- Mahal 
and Slmh Jehan. “Thc.se, however, 
as is usual iu Indian sepulchres, arc 
not the truo tombs — the Dodica rest in 
a vault, level with the surface of the 
ground beneath plainer tombstones 
placed exactly beneath those in the 
nail above.” In the apartment above, 
where the show tombs arc, “ the light,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, “is admitted only 
through double screens of white marble 
trcllis-work of the most exquisite de- 
sign, one on the outer and one on the 
inner face of the walls. In our cUm9.te 
this would produce nearly Complfte 
dkrkne^s ; but in IndiHi and la a build* 
in^ wholly composed of white marble;^ 
^his was required to temper the glare 
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that would kav6 beau iiitoler- 

abls.. it is, no words can express 
the c^ii^tened beauty of that central 

chamiier, seen In tlie sort gloom of the 

subdued light that reaches it througli 
the distant and half* closed openings 
that surround it. When used as a 
Barahdari, or pleasure- palace, it must 
always have boen the coolest and the 
loveliest of garden retreats, and now 
that it is sacred to the dead, it is the 
moat graceful and the most impressive 
of sepulchres in the world. This build- 
ing too is an exquisite example of that 
system of inlaying with precious stones 
which became the great characteristic 
of the style of the Moguls after the 
death of Akbar. All the spandiils of 
the Taj, all the angles and more im- 
portant details, are heightened by being 
inlaid with precious stones. These are 
combined in wreaths, scrolls, and frets 
as exquisite in design as beautiful iu 
colour. They form the most beautiful 
and precious style of ornament ever 
adopted in architecture. Though of 
course not to bo com])ared witli the 
beauty of Greek ornameut, it certainly 
stands first among tlie purely decorative 
forms of architectural design. This 
mode of oriianiontatioii is lavishly be- 
stowed on the tombs themselves and 
the screen that surrounds them. 
The judgment with which this style 
of ornament is apijortioried to the 
various parts is calniost as remarkable 
as the ornament itself, and conveys a 
high idea of the taste and skill of the 
Indian architects of the age” (see 
Hist' of Arch. ) 

The delicately sculptured ornamenta- 
tion, in low relief, to bo found in all 
arts of the building, is iu its way as 
eautiful as the pictra dura work itself. 

There are two wings to the mauso- 
leum, one of which is a mosque. Any- 
where else they would be considered 
important buildings. There arc three 
inscriptions: 1046 A. H. = 1636 a.T)., 
1048 A.U. =1638 A.i)., and 1057 a.h. 
= 1647 A.I). Mr. Kcoiie, who has given 
an excellent account of the Tai, thinks 
tUat ^Hhe inscriptions show the order 
iu whick the vanous parts of the builli- 
ing were completed.^’ Such then is 
this marble/' whose beauty 


has been faintly shadowed out. It 
dionld be seen if possible by moon- 
light, as well as by The S. face, 

wliicli loots upon ihe gardeu; is per- 
haps the most beautiful, but the N*. 
front which rises above the JumiiUi 
derives an additional charm from the 
broad waters which roll past it. 

The Fort.— “Most of the magnifi- 
cent Mogul buildings which render 
Agra so interesting in the eye of the 
traveller are situated within the Fort. 
They justify the criticism that, the 
Moguls designed like Titans and 
finished like jewellers.” The -Fort 
stands on the right bank of tlfS Jumna. 
The walls and ilaiikiiig defences are of 
red sandstone, and have an imposing 
appearance, being nearly 70 ft. high. 
The ditch is 30 ft. wide and 35 ft. deep. 
The water gate on the E. is closed, but 
there arc still 2 entrances — the Umiuer 
Sing gate on the S., the Delhi Gate 
on the W, Within it, and approached 
by a somewhat steep slope, is another 
gateway called the IlathiyOf Darwamh 
“ Elephant Gate,*' or Inner Delhi Gate. 
Tliere used to bo two stone elephants 
here with figures of Patta and Jaimall, 
two famous Rajput champions ; they 
were removed, but the marks where their 
feet were fixed may still be traced on 
tlic platforms on either side of the arch- 
Avay. Tlieie are here two octagonal 
towera of red sandstone, relieved with 
designs in Avhite plaster ; the passage 
between these is covered by a dome. 
Following the road, the traveller wdll 
then pass the Mini Bazaar, now barrack 
premises, and reach 

The Moti Muajid, .the “Pearl 
Mosque,” Fergusson describes as “one 
of the purest and most elegant build- 
ings of its class to be found any- 
Avlicre.” It was commenced 1056 a,h. 
= 1648 A.D., and finished 1063 A.H.= 
1655 A.1)., and is said to have cost 
300,000 rs. It was built by Shah 
Jehan on ground sloping from W. to E. 
The exterior is faced with slabs of red 
sandstone but witbin with marble- 
white, blue, and gray veined. The 
entrance gateway of red sandstone, 
which is very fine, makes a trihedral 
projection from the centre of .tlic £. 
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&e6 of the uiostxuo, and is approached 
by a double staircase. “The moment 
you enter, the ej]^ect of its courtyai'd is 
surpassingly beautiful.” 



Moi-i MiiHjid. 


In the centre there is a marble tank, 
37 ft. 7 in. sq., for ablutions, and be- 
tween it and the S.E. inner corner of 
the mosque there is an ancient sun- 
dial, consisting of an octagonal marble 
pillar 4 ft. higli, with no gnomon, but 
simply two crossed lines and an arc. A 
marble cloister runs round the £., N., 
and S. sides of tlie court, interrupted 
by arcliways, of which those iu the N. 
and S. sides ^rc close<l. The mosque 
proper consists of 3 aisles of 7 bays 
o][>ening on to the courtyard, and is 
surmounted by 3 domes. On the en- 
tablature over the front row of support- 
ing pillam, ix, on the E. face, there is 
an inscription running the whole Icu^li, 
the letters being of black marble inlaicl 
ihto the white. The inscription says 
that the mosque may be likened to a 

K ious pearl, for no other mosque is 
1 throughout with marble like this. 
StAtrow ilid^its of steps lead to the top 
of >the gateway and to the roof of the 
AiosqUe> from which there is a fine view. 


During the Mutiny this mbtfijUe was 
used as an hospital. 

Turning rt. from 'the Moti Hdsque, 
the grand Armoury Square, the Place du 
Carrousel of Agra, with the Diwau-i- 
*Am on the left, is entered. There are 
ranges of cannons here and largo 
mortars, and amongst them the tomb 
of Mr. Colvin, Hero is also the 
of Johangir, an enormous monolithic 
cistern of light -coloured porphyry or 
close-grained granite ; externally it is 
nearly 5 ft. high, and internally 4 ft. 
deep. It is S ft. in diameter at top. 
It originally stood in Jehangir’s 
Some luive thought the Diwan-i-'Am 
was built by Akbar, others by Jehangir, 
but ao.corcling to Carlleyle it was built 
by Shah Jchaii, and was his public Hall 
of Audience. This building is 201 ft. 
long from N. to S. , and consists of 3 
aisles of 9 bays open on 3 sides. The 
roof is supported by graceful columns 
of red sandstone, painted white and 
gold on the occasion of the Prince of 
Wales’s visit. Along its back wall are 
grilles, through which fair faces could 
vratcli w hat w’as going forward iir the 
hall below', and in its centre is a raised 
alcove of white marble richly decorated 
with pietra dura work and low reliefs, 
which bear evident traces of Italian 
design. Here travellers describe Au- 
rangzib sitting to watch the administra- 
tion of justice ill the hall below. 

Ascend now some stairs at the back 
of the ]>lace wdierc the Emperor sat in 
the Diwan-i-’Am, and pass tlirougli a 
doorway into Shah Jelian’s palace. 
Mere is the Machchi Bhawan, or “ Fish 
Square,” formerly a tank. In the N. 
side are tAvo bronze gates taken by 
Akbar from the palace at Chitor. At 
the N.W. corner is a beautiful little 
three-domed mosque of white marble, 
called the Naginah Musjid, or **Gom 
Mosque.” It Avas the private mosque 
of the royal ladies of the court, and Avas 
built by Shah Jehaii, Avho was aftcr- 
Avards imprisoned there by his successor 
Auraiigzib. Beneath, in a small court- 
yard, was a bazaar where the merchants 
used to display their goods to the ladies 
of the court. A two-storied cloister 
nins all round the Machchi Bhawan, 
^cept on the side which fronts tiie 




1. Northern Tower. 

2. Descent to Water Gate. 

3. Naginah Miisijid and ladies’ private Bamr. 

4 . Small Courts and ruins of Baths, 

6. Open Terrace with Diwan-f-Khas on S . aide. 

C. Becess where the Eini)evor’» Throne 

stood. 

7. Diwan-f-’Am (Hall of Public Audience). 

8. Machchi Bhawan. 

D. Mr. Oolvlit's Qrave* 

10, The Mtb'ble Baths of the Frineessesr 

11. ^ Augurl Ba^ (Orape Garden), 


12. Sanuin BurJ (Jasmine Tower) (at N, 

angle is an outlet by secret nassagei 

13. Khas Mahal. 

14. Shlsli Mahal (Mirror Palace). 

15. Well. 

16. Palace of Jehangir. 

17. Tower. At the hose is an entrance to 

a secret i^ssage. 

IS. Incline from TJmnier Sing’s Gate. 

19. HntnsofPalacdof Akbar. 

20. Elephant Gate. 

21. Comc'iof tJmmer.Sing’sGate. 
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Jnmna, where the upper story gives the wall, 14 in. deep, into wliieli they 
place to an open terrace, with a black used to slip their jewels. These holes 
throne, on the side nearest the river, are so narrow that only a woman's arm 
and a white seat opposite, whi^rc it is could draw them out. Tlicre is a simi- 
said tho Court Jester sat. The black lar building on the 9, side of the Khas 
throne has a long fissure, which is said Mahal (see below), 
to have appeared when the thioiie was Near here are remains of reservoirs 
usurped by the Jat chief of Bhurtpur. and watercourses, and arrangements 
There is a reddish stain in one spot, for the raising of water from below, 
which shows a combination of iron, but The traveller will now enter the 
the natives pretend that it is blood. An Anguri Bagh or Grape Garden/’ a 
inscriptiou runs round the four sides, fine square of 280 ft. planted Avith 
which says ill brief, Avhen Salim became flowers and shrubs. At the N.£. 
heir to the crown his name Avas changed corner is the Shish Mahal, literally 
to Johangir, and for the light of liis “Mirror Palace.” It' consists of two 
justice lie was called Nuru-din. His diirk chambers furnished with fountains 
SAVord cut liis oncini(is’ lieads into two and an artificial cascade cinaugcd to 
halves like the Gemini. As long as fall over lighted ]amp.s. Tho walls and 
the heaven is tho throne for the suii, coiling arc lined witli innumerable small 
may the throne of Salim remain. Date mirrors (restored in 1875). From hero 
1011 A. If. =1603 A.D. Beneath this thei*e is direct communication with the 
terrace is a deep Avide ditch where con- Water Gate and the Sainaii Burj. At 
tests between elejdiants and tigers ii.scd the E. end of the square is a lovely 
to take place. Close by, near tho S. W. hall, called the Khas Mahal, tho gild- 
corner of the terrace, is the Meena ing and colouring of which were in part 
Musjid, or private mosipio of the ein- restored in 1875. lii front are small 
peror. On the N. of the terrace is the tanks and fountains. Proceeding to 
site of the hall of green marble and the S., the visitor will come to three 
Humxnam, now in a ruinous condition, rooms, beautifully decorated in fresco, 
and on tlie S. Avhich were the jirivate a]:)artiiients of 

Tho Diwan-i-Khas, or Hall of Private Shah J chan. 

Audience. It is a miracle of beauty. On the rt. is an enclosure railed in, 
Tho carving is exquisite, and flowers in Avhich stand the so-called Gates of 
are inlaid on tlie white marble, Avith Somnath, 25 ft. high, and finely carved : 
red cornelian, and other valuable . stones?, they are of Deodar Avood, of Saracenic 
From this building, or from his throne AV'ork. There is a Kufic inscription 
on tho terrace, the Emperor looked running round thorn, in which the numo 
over the broad river to the beautiful of Sabuktagin has been road. They 
gardens and buildings on the oi»|)osite Avcrc captured by General Knott at 
shore. The date of this building is Ghazni and brought herein 1842. The 
1046 A.ir. =1637 a.J). The inlaid or room nearest the river is an octagonal 
pietra dura Avork has been restored. A pavilion, and very beautiful. In it 
staircase leads from tho DiAvan-i-Khas Bhah Jehau died, gazing uxion the Taj, 
to tho Saman Burj, or Jasmine Tower, the tomb of his favoiuito wife, 
where tho chief Sultana lived. Part of 

the marble pavement in front of it is ^ Jehangir Mahal, a rod stone palace 
made to represent a Pachisi board. Tlie into which the traveller now enters, 
lovelymarblelattico-Avoik seems to have Avas built by Jehangir immediately 
l)cen broken by camioii-ahot in some after the death of Akbar. It stands in 
places. A beautiful j)avilion, witli a tho S. E, part of the Fort, between tho 
fountain and retiring-room, close upon palace of Shah Jehan and the Baugali 
the riArer, are the chief a{)artments here, oastion.o The red sandstone of which 
Adjoining and facing the river is the it is built has not resisted the destruc- 
Golden Pavillon,so called from its bcfiig live action of the eleiiieiitB. In some 
roofed with gild^ plates of copper. In parts there are two stories; the lower 
it are bedrooms for ladies, with holes ip stoiy has no win^ws looking to the 
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frdut, but the upper has several. The tower with a domed cupola. There 
up^r front is ornamented with blue are many vaulted cliamberB underueath 
ana bright green tiles inserted into the palace, believed to have been used 
tllfi SfllidstClld. The masonic symbol as places of retreat during the summer 
of the double triangle, inlaid in white heats. They w'ere thoroughly explored 
marble, occurs in several jdaces on the during 1857, but as the air is very 
front gateway. The entrance gateway close, and snakes arc uninerous, they 
leading directly into the palace is vciy are seldom visited. Bctw’ecii the palace 
fmo. The two corner towers were suv- of Jehaiigir and that of Shah Johan 
mounted by elegant cupolas, of winch there is a series of bathing tanks and 
one only remains. Near here, on the pipes, 
roof, may again be seen arrangements 

for the storage of water, witli 21 pipes The Jumma Musjid faces the Delhi 
for sui)plyiiig the fountains below. TJic gate of the Fort, and is close to 
entrance leads through a vestibule into the rly. sta. It stands upon a raised 
a beautiful domed hall, 18 ft. sq., the ])latforin, reached by tlights of steps on 
ceiling of- which is elaborately carved, the S. and E. sides. The mosque 
A corridor leads into the grand central proper is divided into 5 compartments, 
court, w'hicli is 72 ft. s<j[. The design each of which opens on the courtyard 
of this court, its pillars, the carving by a fine arclnvay. The work has all 
and oiTiameiitation, are all pure Hindu, the originality and vigour of the early 
“On the N. side of the court is a jVIognl style, mixed with many re- 
graiid open pillared hall 62 ft. long ininisconces of the J^ithan school. The 
and 37 ft. broad. The pillar.s sniqwrt inscri[)tion over the main archway sots 
bracket capitals, richly carv<*-d and forth that the mosque was constructed 
omaTneiitcd with pendants. The front by the Ein})erOr Shah Jehan in 1644, 
brackets support broad sloping eaves after five years' labour. It was built in 
of thin stone slabs. But the stoiie the name of his (laughter Jehanara, 
roof or ceiling of this pillared hall is who afterwards devotedly shared her 
the most remarkable feature about father’s captivity when he was deposed 
it. It is siipjiorted most curiously by Aurangzib. The gieat peculiarity 
by stone cross-beams, w'hich arc orna- of thi.s Musjid consists in its three great 
mented with the quaint device of a full -bottomed domes without necks, 
great serpent or dragon carved on them .shaped like inverted balloons, and built 
lengthways. A covered passage, or of red sandstone, with zigzag bands of 
corridor, runs round the top of this white marble circling round them, 
hall, from which one can look down Its grand gateway was jmlled down by 
into it. The other pillared hall on the Bn'tisli authorities during the 
the opposite or S. side of the grand Alutiny, as it threatened the defences 

court is somewhat less in size.” of the Fort. 

Passing from the grand court, through 

a large chamber to the £., the visitor ^ St. George's Church is divided into 
will find a grand archway in the centre a nave with two side aisles. It was 
of a quadrangle wliich faces the river, built in 1826, partly by Government 
It is supported by two lofty pillars and and partly by subscription. The tower 
two half pillars of the more slender and spire are of more recent date, 'J'ho 
and graceful Hindu kind. Some of inlaid marble w^ork for wliich Agra is 
the chambers arc lined with stucco, so famous is well worth notice in the 
which has been painted, and has reredos and the altar, 
lasted better than the stone -work. St. Paul’s {Military) Church was 
For miimte and exquisite ornamental built by the E. I, Co. in 1828. It 
carving in stone, the great central contains sevcial interesting tablets.* 
court is pre-eminent. The palace ends St. PauTs {Civil) Church, about 4 
on the aide facing the river with a mfN. of St. George’s Church, 
relaiiiiiijfwall, and twe corner bastions, The Agra Cou6ge.-^At the end of 
eacit an ornamental | GiO last cent. Maharajah Sindia made 
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over certain villages in the districts of 
Muttra and Alwrh to a learned Brah- 
man for the twofold pui']}Ose of keeping 
up a Sanscrit school Shd Of eupplyiOg 
the wants of pilgrims visiting the 
slirines aronnd Muttra. In 1818 he 
left his lands in trust to the E. Indian 
Ca , who devoted two- thirds of the pro- 
ceeds to the establislui'.ent of this col- 
lege, and one -third to hospitals at 
Muttra and Aligarh. The College, 
opened 1835, consists of a high school, 
with 700 pupils and 27 masers, and a 
college proper, with 250 undergraduates 
and 11 professora. It is managed by a 
board of trustees. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral, Con- 
and Schooh, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, are quite close to the Old 
Jail, and ^ m. N.W. of the Fort. ' 
There is a tower about 150 ft. high. 

To the N. of the church is a fine 
white building, a convent, and to the 
S. is the priests* house. On the wall 
of the garden arc several inscriptions, 
the oldest of which boars the date of 
1791 A.D. These buildings are large, 
but not architecturally interesting. 
1'ho establishTiient is, liowover, worthy 
of attention for its aiiticpiity and the 
good work it does. It is the seat of a 
liomari Catholic Bishop. The Mission 
was founded in the time of Akhar, and 
has long been celebrated for its school, 
where the children of soldiers and others 
are educated. The earliest tombs con- 
nected w'ith the settlement of Christians 
at Agra are in the old cciiietery attached 
to the Mission. ' The moat ancient epi- 
ta[)hs are in the Armenian character. 
John Hessing and Walter Beinhardt 
(Sumroo) lie here. 

The Central Jail, 1 m. to the N.W. 
of the Fort, is one of the largest, if 
not the largest, in India. The iiianu- 
factiires in this Jail arc well worth 
attention. In the carpet factory men 
sit on each side, and the Instructor 
calls out the thread ; his words are 
repeated by one of the men, and the 
thread put in accordingly. A first-class 
carpet has eight threads in the weft, and 
eight in the warp in the sq. in. Six 
men in a fhll day of ten hours^ work An 
make 5 in. a day in a 12 ft. carpet. 

. Promeiiade Gardens, otherwise callq4 


ira 

the Aeafa Bagh, where the band, plays 
every Wednesday. In the centre is a 
lofty eandetoTie ol>elisk, with an inscrip. 

tion to Qeiicral Sii: Jehu Adams, 

G.C.B. 

The Tomb of Ttimada-daulah.-— 
This building, one of the finest in Agra, 
stands on the left bank of the Jumna, 
near the E. I. Railway Goods Station. 
The traveller should cross the pontoon 
bridge and turn to the left, and at about 
200 yds. he will come to the garden 
in which it stands. It is the tomb 
of Ghayas Beg, called by Sii* W. Sleenian, 
Kliwajali Accas, a PersLan, who was the 
father of Nur Jehan, and her brother, 
Asaf Khan, and became higluitreasurer 
of J changir. This mausoleum is entirely 
encased with white marble externally, 
and y>artly internally, being beautifully 
inlaid with pietra dura work. It is a 
square building with an octagonal tower 
at each corner and a raised pavilion in 
the centre. On each side of each of the 
entrances are window recesses filled with 
exquisite marble lattice-'work. Notice 
the remarkably delicate low relief work 
ill the rel urn of the doorways overhead. 
Each cl) amber has a door loading into 
the next, but the central has only one 
open door, the other three being filled 
with marble lattice- work. In this cen- 
tral chamber are the two yellow marble 
tombs (»f Glniyas Beg and his wife, on 
a ])latlbini of variegated stone. The 
walls are decorated with ]>ietra din-a. 

There are seven tombs fil together in the 
mausoleum. The side chambers are 
also j>anclled with slabs of inlaid marble, 
but the upper part of the walls and the 
ceiling arc lined with plaster, orna- 
mented with paintings of flowers and 
long-necked vase.s. In the thickness of 
the outer walls of the S. chamber there 
are two flights of stairs, which ascend 
to the second story, on which is the 
pavilion, containing two marble ceno- 
taphs, counterparts of those below. The 
roof is canopy -shaped, with broad slop- 
ing caves, and marble slabs. 'Hie sides 
are of perforated iriarble lattice-ivork. 
The oet£\||onal towers, faced with marble, 
at oaoh corner of the mausoleum spri^ad 
oiit into balconies supported by brackets 
at the level of the roof. There was a 
marble railing, which has bepn de- 
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Btroyed, aloag the platform of the roof. 
Tfaa mausoleum is surrounded by a 
walled enclosure, except to'vards the 
river, or W. front ; in the centre of the 
river-front is a red sandstone pavilion. 

Chini ka jRosa, or cliina tomb, 
stands on the left' bank of the Jnmua, 
oppo.site Agra. It has one great dome 
resting on an octagonal base. In the 
centre is a beautiful octagonal domed 
chamber in ruins. In it are two tombs 
of brick, which liavc repla(;cd marble 
tombs. Bcsidc.s the central cliamber, 
there are four square corner chambei’s, 
and four sale lialls. The mausoleum 
stands on the river bank, in a masonry 
enclosiim Thongli called china, this 
ruin is only externally glazed or en- 
amelled. It is said to have been built 
by Afzal Khan, in the time of Aurang- 
zib. 

The Kalan Musjid is opposite the 
pi*eseiit Medical School in the Saban 
katra. Mr, Carlleyle thinks it the 
oldest mo.sque in Agra, and tliat it was 
built by Sikandar Lodi. 

Akbar*B Tomb is at Sikandamh ^ .so 
named from Sikandar Lodi, who reigned 
from 1489 A.i). It is in. from tlie 
cantonment at Agra, in a N.W. direc- 
tion, There are many tomb.s on the 
way, and a badly. sculjdured hor.se, wliicl) 
formerly stood on an inscribed pedestal, 
now removed. This is on the left or S. 
side of the road, nearly 4 m. from Agra, 
and nearly opposite the lofty arched 
gateway of an ancient building called 
the Kachi ki Sarai. At J m. farther on 
is a tank of red sandstone, with orna- 
mental octagonal towci*s, called Guru 
ka Jal. Oil the S. side are three flights 
of steps, and E. of them is a long and 
broad channel of masonry, which brought 
water to the tank. At the E. side 
there is a mausoleum on a platform of 
■ masonry. According to Mr. Carlleyle, 
the Barahdari was built by Sikandar 
Lodi in 1496 a.d. It is a red sand- 
stone two-storied buildin g. Th e ground 
floor contains forty chambers. Each 
corner of the building is surmounted 
bjra short octagonal tower. It is com- 
nfbnly known as the tomb of Begam 
H^riam, because Akbar interred here 
his j90-oal]ed Po^rtUjguesc Christian wife 
/ Mavy* Jf^rtoihhfiin the vault below 


and there is also a white marble ceno- 
taph in the centre of the upper story. 
The Jiaralniari is now occupied by a 
part of the estiiblishinent of the Agra 
Orphan Asylum. 

The gateway to the garden surround- 
ing AMar's Tomb is truly magnificent. 
It is of red sandstone, inlaid with white 
marble, very massive, and witKV a 
splendid scroll, a foot broad, of Tuglira 
writing atloniing it. On the top of the 
gateway, at each corner, rises a white 
minaret of two stories. The kiosks 
whioli crowned them have been de- 
stroyed over 1 00 years. There is a fine 
view from tlic platform at the top, and 
it is worth ascending the steep stairs for 
it. To tlic^ W. ar(‘, seen the Orjdianago 
Church, and a little to the right of it 
the Begam ka Mahal, its dark red colour 
contrasting with the white of the 
church. Far to the S.W. on a clear day 
the grand archway at Fateh ]mr-Sikri can 
bo dimly seen. Over the tomb to the 
N. i.s seen the Jnmiia ; to the 8.E. are 
seen the Fort, the Taj, the church in 
the Civil Lines, and the city of Agra. 
A broad paved path leads to the mauso- 
leum of Akbar. It is a pyramidal 
building of 4 stories, three of which 
arc of red sandstone, the fourth, where 
rf*.sts Akbar’.s cenotaph, being of white 
marble. A inas-sivc cloister runs round 
the loiver story, broken S. and N. by 
high central arches ; that on the S. forms 
tlie entrance. The vaulted ceiling of 
the vestibule wa.s elaborately frescoed 
in gold and blue. A section lias been 
restored. The Surali-i-M ul k runs under 
the cornice in a scroll 1 ft. broad. A 
gentle incline leads to the vaulted 
chamber in which the gi^iat Akbar 
re.sts ; it is quite dark, and the once 
illuminated walls are now dirty and de- 
faced. On either side of the main arch 
bay.s of the cloister are .screened olf and 
contain tombs. First on the loft is 
a tomb with an Arabic inscription in 
beautiful characters. This is the tomb 
of Shukru’n Nisa Begam. The second 
is the tomb of the uncle of Bahadur 
Shah, the lost king of Delhi. The next 
is'the tomb of JKibu*n Nisa, daughter of 
A'iirangzib ; and in a niche in the side 
of the room, farthest from the entrance, 
an alabaster tablet inscribed with 
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entrance ia the tomb of Aram Bano. Fatehpur^Sikri, standing on alow 
Narrow staircases lead above. The sandstone ridge, was essentially Akbar'si 
fourth or highest platform is surrounded the whole being begun (1570) and com* 
by a beautiml cloister of white marble, pleted during his reign ; owing to this 
carved on the outer side into lattice- tact and on account of its very perfect 
work -in squares of 2 ft., every square state of preservation it forms a unique 
haying a different pattern. In the specimen of n city in the exact condition 
ce£^e is the splendid white cenotaph in which it vras occupied by the Great 
of Akbar, just over the place where his Mogul and his court. It Is hard to 
dust rests in the gloomy vaulted chain- say what induced Akbar to build at 
ber below. On the N. side of this Fateh pur- Sikri, possibly because after 
cenotaph is inscribed the motto of the the death of twin sous it was prog- 
sect lie founded, “Allahu Akbar,** nosticated by Salim Chisti, an old 
“God is greatest’* ; and on the S. side saint residing there, that another would 
“Jalla Jalalahu,” “May His glory he born to him who would survive. As 
shiiio.** To the N. of this ceuotayih, foretold, this was tho case, ^nd the 
at the distance of 4 ft., is a handsome child, called Salim after tho hermit, 
white marble pillar 4 ft. high, which eventually ascended the throne as 
was once covered witli gold and con- Jehangir. Akbar gave the town the 
tained the Koh-i-Nur. It is said that prefix “Fatehpur** (city of victory) to 
Nadir Shah took it from liere. commemorate his conquest of Guzerat. 

A short distance to tho left of the Beyond the period of Akbar’s occu- 
main road, which runs throngli Sik- pation, Fateh pur-Sikri has no local 
aiidarah, there is an old mosque, partly history worth mentioning. The British 
built of brick and partly of red sand- Government had a tahsil here as, late 
stone, called Bliuri Khan’s. It has one as 1850, wdien it was removed to Karaoli 
dome. There is an octagonal tower at on the ground of unhealthiiicss. I)ur- 
oach front corner. A sliort distance iiig the Mutiny it was twice occupied 
to the S.E. arc tho remains of Bhuri hyNocnnichandtheNnsseerabadrelbols 
Khan’s palace, namely, tho gateway between July and October 1857. 
and part of the fac^ado. Just beyond From tlie arrangement of the bnild- 
the N. W. corner of the mausoleum at ings it is evident that Akbar had the 
Sikandarah is an old Hindu boundary whole carefully planned out. This 
stone with a Nagavi inscription, which will be seen by the position of the 
gives the date 1494. Khw-abgah, Akbar’s private room, 

— which commands the Dafter Khana^ 

A good road — the one used by the Recoid OfHco,.«aiid the whole of the 
great Akbar himself — loads W. from principal buildings. From it he could 
Agi-a through a shady avenue to 224 ra. reach, without being observed, “Jodh 
Fatehpur - Sikri, ^ 1).B. (Tlie Bai ”— bya covered way pulled down 
nearest rly. stas. are Achnera June., during 19th century restorations — 
12 m., and Bhurtpur, 11 lu. No Miriam’s House, Bir Bal’s, Panch 
carriages at either place. ) Mahal, Turkish Sdltana’s Housc^Council 

Proceeding to the W, from* Agra Chain^r, etc. etc. On entering tho 
through Shahganj, observe at the eii- city by tho Agra gate, the traveller will 
trance to it the ruins of a mosque, with see the remains of an old building 
an inscription saying it was built in formerly used by merchants. Proceed- 
1621, the 16th year of Jchaiigir's reign, iiig up tho road, which lies between 
It marks tho site of the old Ajmero mounds of debris and ruins, he passes 
gate. Farther oil is a Muslim cemetery, beneath tho Nawbat Kbana, from tho 
Known as Mujdi ka Gumhaz, where is upper roq^ns of wliich musicians played 
the tomb of Mirza Hiiidal, son of Babar, as Akbar. entered the city. Farther 1. 
fariicr of Akbar’s chief wife. At thn are the remains of the Treastoy, and 
foot of the tomb is a monolith 7 ft. opposite it what is known traditionally 
high, with the date 1570. ^ as the Mint, a large quadrangular build- 
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iBg. Just in front of this is tlio Diwan- 
i-’Am, measuring soino 366 ft. from N. 
to S. by 181 ft. from E. to W., and 
suiTOuiided by a flat-roofed cloister. 
On the W. side is the hall, with a dce]> 
verandah in front, from which Akbar 
delivered his judgments in the presence 
of the assembled crowd below. lie 
stood between two pierced stone screens 
of fine geometric design, extant but 
restored. The room behind has a 


in Persian (much defaced) to the Em< 
peror. Originally the chamber was 
painted. Below is a room-, and iu it a 
platform supported by two splendid 
red sandstone shafts beautifully carved. 
Probably the Hindu priest lived here. 
W. is a door which led to the Dafter 
Ivhana (see above), and by it the 
officers and others could enter the 
Khwabgah. The space to the N. 
formed the Khas Mahal. 


PLAN OF 

FATEHPUR SIKRI 


Hiran 

Minar 



1. Shaik tSaiiiii Cliisti’s Dargah 

2. Paiich M.'ibal 

3. I)iwan-i-’Am 

4. J(k11i Bai'H Palace 

6. Diwan-i-Kliaa 
u. Birbal’s House 

7. Miriain’s House 

5. Camel and Horse Stable 
0. Turkisli Bath 

10. Sultana’s Apartment 

1 1. Large Oe.tagoual Baoli 

12. Gate of Victory 

iValAerUfBoHtaUse. 


peculiar roof, which was painted. The 
road leads through the courtyard to the 
Dafter Ehana, or Record Office, now 
the D.B. On the back is a staircase 
leading to the roof, from which tliore is 
a fine view of the city. The inner 
stone partition walls are modern. In 
;Afont, facing N., is Akbar's Ehwab- 
or Sleeping Apartmerffi, literally 
I^DUse of Dreams.*' Written on the 
v^^nial walls over the architraves of 
doors Are some complimentary verses 


At the N.E. corner of the courtyard 
is the Turkish Queen’s** House, 
thought by most peojde to be the most 
interesting apartment of all. As it 
now stands it consists of only one small 
chamber 15 x 15 ft. Every square inch 
is carved, including the soffits of the 
cornices. The ceiling and decoration 
of the verandah pillars and pilasters 
exceptionally fine. Inside is a most 
^aborato dodo about 4 ft. high, con- 
sisting of 8 sculptured panels reprc'- 
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sonting forest views, animal life, etc. 
Above, tho wall takes the form of a 
stone lattice screen, tho divisions of 
which were used as shelves. Much of 
tho carving is curiously like Chinese 
work. 

W. is tho Qirls’ School, a small plain 
building carried on square stone piers. 
In front is an open square, upon the 
stone Hags of which is Akbar’s Pachisi- 
board, with his stone scat in the centre. 
It is in the form of a cross and is laid 
out in coloured pavement. It is said 
the game was played with slave girls to 
take the moves, as w'e use ivory pieces 
on a chess-board. 

At tho N. of tho quadrangle is the 
Diwan-i-Khas, or ^‘Private Hall,” or 
Council Chamber. From the outside 
it appears to be two stories high, but 
on entering it is found to consist of one 
only, Avith a central pillar crowned by 
an immense circular corbelled ca^ntal, 
radiating from wliicli to the 4 corners 
of the building are 4 stone canse\vays 
enclosed by open trellis stone balus- 
trades (restored). Tratlilion says that 
in the centre of this capital the Emperor 
sat whilst the comers were occupied by 
his 4 ministers. The shaft is beauti- 
fully carved, and should bo carefully 
studied. On the E. and W. sides are 
stone staircases communicating with 
the roof. The open screen- work in the 
windows is modern. A few feet to the 
W. is tho building known as the Ank 
Micfumli, and tho story told is that 
the Emperor here idaycd hide-and- 
seek with the ladies of the Court ; but 
it Avas most likely used for records. 
It consists of 3 large lofty rooms siir- 
rouuded by narrow passages, lighted 
by stone screen windows. Tlic ceilings 
of 2 of the rooms are coved, but the 
3d is flat and supported on struts orna- 
mented with grotesque carving. In 
front, on the S.E. corner, is a small 
canopied structure used by the astro- 
loger, who probably was a Hindu Guru, 
or “teacher,*’ It is after tho style of 
architecture used by the Hindus dur- 
ing tho 11th and 12th cents. Under 
the architraves are curiously carved 
struts issuing from the months of 
monsters dowelled into the shafts 
at the comers. The under side of the 
[India^ 


dome was painted. Adjoining those 
buildings to the W. is the Hospital. 
Some of the stone partitions forming 
the wards are extant. The ceilings 
are of solid slabs of stone, carved on 
the outside to represent tLlc.s. 

From here is next seen the Panch 
Mahal, a 5-storiod colonnade, each tier 
being smaller than the one below, till 
nothing but a small kiosque remains 
atop. It was probably erected for the 
ladies of the court as a pleasure resort, 
as the sides were originally enclosed 
with stone screens : those were removed 
during modern restorations, when the 
solid stone parajiets were replaced by 
the pierced ones as at present sSeu, and 
the positions of the staircases W’ore 
altered. The first floor is remarkable 
on account of the variety of the 56 
columns Avliich support the story 
above, no tAvo are alike in design. 
Many of the shafts are similar, but the 
caps vary : at the angles of one are 
elephants' heads Avith interlaced trunks, 
on another a man gathering fruit. On 
the N.W. angle is a group of 4 Avhich 
should be examined. From the top- 
most door there is a splendid vicAV. 

S. and a little to W. of tho Panch 
Mahal is the House of Miriam (said to 
have been Akbar's. Portuguese Christian 
Avife, but more probably a Hindu 
princess), a small building with defaccil 
fre.scoes in tlie niches and upon the 
walls, and piers of verandah. One, in 
Avhich the wings of angels arc distinctly 
visible, suggests the Annuciation. At 
one time the whole house was painted 
inside and out. The original name 
Sunahra Makaii, or “Golden House,” 
Avas given it on account of the profuse 
gilding with A\diich its Avails were 
adorned. On tho N.W. is Miriam’s 
Garden, and at S.E. angle her bath, 
Avith a large column in the centre. On 
tho W. side is the Naginah, or Zenana, 
Mosque, and the remains of a small 
Turkish bath. At the S. end of 
garden is a small fish tank, which, to- 
gether with the atone pavement of tho 
rden, wai^brought to light by Mr. E. 

. Smith of the Arch. Survey, 1891. 

To the N.W. a road leads to the 
Hath! Pol (Elephant Gate) on the N. 
d)f the city. Over the W. archway, 20 

N 
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ft. from the ground; are 2 life-sized 
elephants much mutilated (probably 

toy Auraiigzib). To the L Is tlie 

Sungin BurJ, a groined bastion or keep, 
said to have been the coiiiinon cement 
of the fortifications planned by Akbar, 
but abandoned on account of objections 
raised by Saint Salim Chisti. Down 
the old stone paved road on the L is 
the Earwan Sarai (caravanserai). It 
consists of a large court 272 x 246 ft. 
surrounded by the inerchauts’ hostels. 
Formerly the S.E. side was 3 stories 
high. At the N. end, beyond the 
Sarai, stands the Hiran Minar (Deer 
Minaret), a circular, tower some 70 ft. 
high st ivMcd with protruding elephants' 
tusks of stone. Tradition says that it 
is erected over the grave of Akbar’s 
favourite elephants, and that from the 
lantern in the top the Emperor shot 
antelope and other game bronglit up by 
boaters, hence its name. The land to 
the N. and W. was a large lake in 
Akhar’s time. 

On the 1. of the road returning to 
the Hathi Pol is a very fine stone 
well surrounded by rooms and stair- 
cases which formed a part of the 
waterworks. - The water was lifted 
from this level by Persian wheels 
and a system of reservoirs to the 
arched gate on the N.W. corner of 
Bir BaPs Housf3, and thence dispensed 
throughout the palace. 

The palace of Bir Bal is to the S.W. 
of Miriam's Garden (see above). It is 
the finest residence in Fatchpur-Sikri, 
and was built by Rajah Bir Bal for his 
daughter. It is a 2-.storied building of 
red sandstone standing on a raised 
platform, and consists of 4 rooms 15 
it. sq. and 2 entrance porches on the 
ground floor and 2 above with small 
terraces in front of them, enclosed by 
atone screens, forming a ladies' pro- 
menade. Over the upper rooms are 
flat-ribbed cupolas, carried on octagonal 
drums and supported on richly orna- 
mented corbel brackets stretching 
across the angles of the rooms ; and the 
stone panelled walls and^< niches ait 
covered with intricate patterns. The 
ceilings of the lower rooms are supported 
^ 0n a lino and unique frieze, and the 
WUede of the interior, pilasters, recesses^ 


walls, and cusp-arched doorways are 
elaborately and oeautifully carved with 

geometrical patterns. The exterior 

walls arc almost as profusely orna- 
mented. Fo wood has been used in 
the construction of this extraordinary 
building, to which the words of Victor 
Hugo have been a 2 )plicd ; If it were 
not the most minute of palaces, it wad 
the most gigantic of jewel-cases," 
Rajah Bir Bal was celebrated for his wit 
and learning, and was the only Hindu 
of emiiieiico who embraced the new 
religion of Akbar, whose favourite 
courtier ho was. Ho perished with the 
whole of the army hc wus commanding 
in the Yusufzyc country to the N.E. 
of Peshawar in 1586. 

S. of Bir BaVs house are the Stables 
for 102 horses and nearly as many 
camels. In some of the mangers stone 
rings for the horses' halters still remain, 
and on the N.W. side one of the old 
doors. Tlio camel stables are lighted 
by openings in the roof. 

The Palace of Jodh Bai, erroneously 
so called, was probably used by the 
Emperor or by his chief wife Sultana 
Rukla. It adjoins the stables, but the 
entrance is on the E. from the open 
space in front of the Record Office, It 
is a (piadrangular building, 232 x 215 
ft. The courtyard within has recep- 
tion rooms on the N. , S. , and W. sides 
connected by a fiat -roofed corridor 
partly closed by stone walls. 'Phe 
room on the W. is more ornate than 
the others, and in the rear wall is a 
fireplace. There are chambers above, ’ 
and those on the N. and S. sides rise 
to 2 stories : they are gable-roofed and 
ornamented with blue enamelled tiling. 
At the angles the chambers aio sur- 
mounted by cupolas, originally i^ainicd. 

Overlooking Miriam’s Garden is a 
small room, the walls of which are 
entirely composed of beautiful stone 
lattice-work. From the mezzanine floor 
on the N. side a closed passage leads to 
a garden abutting on tne waterworks, 
beside which a gallery passed to the 
N. side of the Sarai near the Hiran 
Minar. It is now in ruins, and not 
:ea8y of identification. In the pass- 
age, and just before tlie garden is 
reached; is a very fine stone screen 
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beneath a amall cupola which should 
be seen. 

The Daisah aud mosque are 9<,>V. of 

tho Kocord Office. The £. gate, called 
the Badshahi, or ‘‘royal” gate, opens 
in to the great quadrangle. To the rt. is 
the Tomb or Dargah of Shaik Salim 
Chisti, the Nawasa or grandson of Shak- 
har Ganj Shah, who is buried at Pak 
Patan. It is surrounded by beautiful 
white marble lattice-work screens, and 
has doors of solid ebony, ornamented 
with brass. Within, the building is 
marble only for the first 4 ft. The canopy 
over the tomb of tlic saint is inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, hung with the usual 
display of ostrich eggs. On the ceiio- 
tapli is written the date of the saint’s 
death and the date of the completion of 
the building, 1580, “ May God hallow^ 
his tomb ! The beloved helper of tlic 
sect and its saint, Shaik Salim, whose 
miraculous gifts and pvopiiupiity to the 
Divine Being are celebrated, and b}*^ 
whom the lamp of the family of Chisti 
illuminated. Be not double-sighted, 
looking to the transitory self, as well 
as. to the everlasting Deity. The year 
of his decease is known throughout the 
world.” This last line is the chrono- 
gram. ^ 

The brackets wliich support the drip- 
stone or eaves of the tomb are copies of 
those in the old mosque of the stone- 
masons outside the quadrangle and W. 
of the mosque, where Shaik Salim lived 
his hermit life in a cave now covered 
by a room. In a portico on the right 
the saint tauglit his disciples before 
the place had attracted the notice of 
royalty. Childless women, both I J iiidu 
and Mohammedan, resort to the tomb 
and pray the saint to intercede in their 
favour. On the N. of tho’Hiuadrangle 
is also the tomb of Islam Khan, sur- 
mounted with a cupola ; he was the 
grandson of the saint, and Governor of 
Bengal. 

Tne Mosqm proper, to the W, , is said 
to be a copy of the one at Mecca. It 
is about 70 ft. high, and very beaiitiftil. 
It consists of 3 interior square chambers 
surrounded by rows of lofty pillars of 

1 All tlie iascrIptioAa here may be fotufd 
in Miftahn 'I Tamrikh, 1>y John Ellis, 
printed at ^ 


Hindu type. At the N. and S. ends 
are zenana chambers. Going out by 
a door at the hack of the inoaque, iu aii 

enclosure on the right is an infant’s 
tomb, said to be that of the saint’s son, 
whose life was sacrificed at the age of 
6 months in order that Akbar’s son 
(Jehangir) might live when born. At 
the S. uf the quadrangle is the Gate of 
Victory^ Bulami Darwa^ah (“ high 
gate ”), which tow'ers to the height of 
1 30 ft. Forgusson says that when looked 
at from below its appearance is noble 
beyond that of any portal attached to 
any moH(|uc in India, perhaps in the 
whole world. The grandeur of this 
great height is increased by a v^^st flight 
of steps oil the outside, giving a. total 
height of 160 ft. 

In the archway is an inscription on 
the left band going out, wliich eays ' 
that the “King of Kings, Shadow of 
God, Jalalu-din, Muhammad Akbar, 
the limperor, on his return from con- 
quering the kingdoms of the S., and 
Ivliandesh, foriiierly called Dhaudesh, 
came to Fatchpnr in the 46th year of 
his reign, coiTesponding to 1601 a.d,, 
and ])roceeded from thence to Agra.” 
On the opposite side is inscribed “ Isa 
(Jesns), on whom bo peace, said : ‘ The 
world is a bridge, pass over it, but 
build no lioiise on it. The world en- 
dures but an hour, spend it in devo- 
tion.*” The doors of this great gate- 
way are studded with horse-shoes, affixed 
by the owners of sick horses who im- 
plore the prayers of the saint for their 
recovery. From the stops, or better 
still, from the summit of the gate, may 
be seen the villages of Sikri and Fatoh- 
pur, and a tract of dry and barren 
country. It is supposed that it was 
the w’^ant of water which caused Fateh- 
pur to be deserted. In front of the 
steps are some Turkish baths. N. of 
the Dargah and outside the mo.squc 
are the liouses of the brothers Abu *1 
Fazl and Faizi, the famous and learned 
favourites of Akbar and followers of his 
now religion. These are now tunicd 
into a bgys’ school. They consist of 
several rooms ; in one Hindu and Urdu 
arc taught, in another English, and iu 
a third Persian and Arabic. What is 
now the English class-room . was the 
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sEenwia, To the W. of Buland Dar- 
waxah is a large well, into which hoys 
and men spring from tlie walls, from 
heights varying from 30 to 80 ft. A 
Uelai or fair, commences on the 20th 

Of Raimn, the anniversary of the 

saint's death, and lasts for 8 days. 

A little to the N.E. of the Record 
Office is the Hakim, or doctor’s house, 
and a very largo and fino Hummam, 
the walls and ceilings of wliicli arc 
richly ornamented Avith stamped plaster- 
work.# To the rt. on leaving and ad- 
joining the Nuascerahad road is a spa- 
cious and interesting Baoli, from Avliicli 
the baths and this part of the city were 
supplied.* Leading to a well at one 
end is a broad staircase enclosed on 
each side by rooms. Around the well 
aro chambers for Persian wheels for 
drawing the water. 

The Nnsaeerabad road is stone paved, 
and leads through the market to the 
Tehra Gate. On the outside is a tomb 
with small mosque and 'Idgah, but 
they aro not of much importance. 


ROUTE 10 

Aura to Bindkaban by Acuneiia 
JuNc. AND Mutitla (with excur- 
sions to Mahaban and Dig). 

Achnera junc. sta. (17 m. W. of Agiu), 
on the li. B. and C. I. Rly. (832 m. 
from Bombay, sec Rte. 6). 

From Achnera to Mnittra is 23 ra., 
from Hathras junc. (97 m. S. of Delhi) 
to Muttra is 29 m. 

MUTTRA (or Mathura) junc. sta., 
D.B., in the cantonments S. of the city 
(the town rly. sta. is on the blanch line 
to Bindi'aban, 8 m. distant, see below). 
I\)g. 60,000. The city stretches for 
li ra, along the right bank of 
' the 'l^he Fort, rebuilt in Ak* 


bar's time, is in the centre : only the 
substructure remains. The Joil and 
Collector’s Office are If m. to the S. 
beyond the town, and 1 in. to the W. 
of the town is a Jain temple and a 

large iiiouiid of Mcks called Cbaurasl 

Tila. In a line with the Jain temple, 
but bordering on the town, is the Katra 
mounil (see below'), and about m. to 
the S. is another mound called Kankali, 
and to tlie S.W., at distances varying 
from i m. to 1 m., are five mounds 
called the Chaubarah mounds.^ There 
are 3 Churches — the Anglican “ Christ 
Church, ’* the Roman .Catholic Chui'ch, 
<aiul a Presbyterian Chiir^li. The former 
contains several interesting mojiu- 
mciits. 

The city is entered by the Hardinge 
Gate, also called Iloli Gate, built by 
the miinici])a]ity. The finely -carved 
stonework tayades of the Ijcttev class of 
houses are avcU worthy of inspection, 
and are one of the peculiarities of the 
city. 

The River and Ghats. — Even in the 
beginning of May the Jumna is hero 
300 yds. broad. There is a paved street 
the whole way along it, with bathing 
ghats, descending to the Avater, and 
ornamental chabutarahs, or platforms, 
and small but well-proportioned pa- 
vilions. Generally speaking, tlie men 
bathe at separate ghats from the 
AA'omen. 

The river is full of turtles, some of 
them vei} large, poking tlieir Jong 
necks and heads out to bo ftd. About 
80 yds. \V. of tbe bridge is the fine 
House of the Guru Farshotamdas. 
Then couiej another bLdonging to a 
Gu/.orati, called Ballamdas. Op])osite 
to this, on the farther bank of the riA''er, 
is the flourishing village of Hans Ganj, 
or “Swan borough," and "N. of this 
again is a atone tower, 65 ft. high, 
called the Sati Burj, because AAdien* 
Hans was killed by Krishna, Ins widow 
committed sati hero. Growse, p. 97, 
says it Avas the wife of Rajah l^hat 
Mai, of Amhar, mother of Hhagwan- 
das, who built it in 1670 A.i), The 
traveller now descends several steps to 

1 All tliesc places will be foniid mentioned 
by General Cunningham in vol. iU. of his 
i^urvey Reports, p. 13, and also in toL 1. p. 2Sa 
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the Bisraut Ghat, a little N. of the Sati 
Burj, and so to a sort of square, where 
the Rajahs are weighed against gold. 
There is a small white marble arch 
liore, close to tho river. Beyond this 

is a ghat built by Jai Sing, of Jeyporc, 

and the enormous house and temple 
belonging to Seth Lakshinan Das, i.e, 
sou of Seth Govind Das. 

The Jumma Musjid, once covered 
with encaustic tiles, stands high. Its 
court is 14 ft. above the level of the 
street. On either side of the facade of 
the gatew^ay are Persian lines. The 
chronogram gives the date 1660-61. 
Over the fii^ade of the mosque pro])er 
are tho 99 names of God. At the sides 
are two pavilions roofed in the Hindu 
manner. There are four minarets, which 
are 132 ft. high. At the entrance to 
the W. of tho town is the Idgah (the 
glazed tiles should be observed), and 
about J m. to tho W. of the town is 

The Katra, which is an enclosuro 
like that of a sarai, 804 ft. long by 
653 ft. broad. Upon a terrace stands 
a great red stone mosque, tho most 
(conspicuous object in a distant view of 
Muttra. There is another terrace 6 ft. 
lower, where are votive tablets in the 
Nagri character, daUid Saniwat 1713- 
20. On this site stood tho great 
temple of Kesava Rao, which I'avemicr 
saw in the beginning of Aurangzib’s 
reign, apparently about 1659 a.d., and 
which he descrilies as very magnificent, 
adding that it ranked next after the 
temples of Jagaiiiiath and Benares 
{Travels, pt. ii. bk. iii. ch. 12, French 
ed., and Cunningham, Reports, vol. iii. 
p. 1 5. ) In the Katra mound a number 
of Buddhistic remains have been found 
by Gcnercal Cunningham and others, 
including a broken Buddhist railing 
pillar, with the figure of Maya Devi 
standing under the Sal tree, and also 
a stone on which #was inscribed the 
well-known genealogy of the Gupta 
dynasty, from Shri Giipta, the founder, 
down to Samudra Gupta, where the 
stone was broken off. He also found 
built into the wall of a well, one of the 
peculiar curved architraves of a Rnd- 
dhist gateway^ and an inscription ofi 
the base of a statue of Shakya dated 
Samwat 281, or 224 A.i>«, in whichs 


the Yasa Yihara is mentioned. Two 
capitals of columns, one no less than 3 
ft. in diameter, were also found. A 
fragment of the larger one is still to be 
seen lying inside tho gateway. At the 
back of tho Katra is a modern temple 
to Kesava, and close by is the Potara- 
Kund, a tank in which Krishna’s baby 
linen was washed. This tank is faced 
throughout with stone, and has flights 
of stone steps down to the water. There 
is also a very steep ramp down where 
horses go to be washed. 

In tho New Museum, erected by 
public subscription, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Mark Thornhill, is the carving 
which Mr. Growse calls, p. *f01, “the 
most refined and delicate work of the 
kind ever executed.” 

The best piece of sculpture in the 
Museum is the Yasa -ditto statue of 
Buddha. Tho face is really beahtiful, 
more artistic than that of any figure 
ct discovered, but the nose has been 
rokcii oiT ; the most curious object is 
a carved block representing a Bacchanal 
group. Immediately opposite are the 

Public Gardens, and a little farther 
oil is the Jail. 

When Fa Hiaii travelled in the end 
of the 4th ceiitiuy and the beginning 
of the 5 th, he halted a whole month at 
Muttra, and found that there were 20 
Buddhist monasteries with 3000 monks ; 
but when llioucn Thsang visited tire 
place in 634 a.d. the number had de- 
clined to 2000, whence it appears that 
Buddhism was even then on tho wane. 
It had wholly disappeared when .Mah- 
mud of Ghazni came to Muttra in 1017 
A.D. He remained there 20 days, pil- 
laged and burned the city, and caiTied 
oif five golden idols, whose eyes wore of 
rubies, worth 50,000 dinars =£25, 000, 
A sixth idol of gold weighed 1120 lbs., 
and was decorated with a sapphire 
weighing 300 Mishkals, or 3t Ihs. 
There were also 100 idols of' silver, 
each of which loaded a camel. The 
idols together were worth not less than 
£300,000. The Brahman temxde of 
Kesava IMo Was built on the very site 
where the gr^at Buddhist monastery 
Yasa Vihara stood. 

I Near the Jail stood a mound, in 
I removing which to provide a site for 
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the CoUectoT’s OflSce and Magistrates’ 
CourtSi the most exteusiye discoveries 
were made. It ai>pears that on it 
stood two Buddhist monasteries, the 
Hiivishka and the Kunda-Suka Vihara. 
The latter is the place where the famous 
monkey which made an offering to 
Buddha jumped into tlie tank and 
was killed. At tliis mound statues of 
all sizes, bas-reliefs, pillars, Buddhist 
rails, votive stupas^ stone uinhrcllas, 
and inscriptions have been found. 
One inscription is of the 1st century 
B.c. The earliest is of the Satrap 
Saiidasa, and the next of the great 
King Kj^nishka in the year 9. The 
left hand of a colosssal Buddha has 
been found, the figure of which must 
have been 24 ft. high. The most 
remarkable piece of sculpture is that 
of a female, rather more than half 
life size, whose attitude, and the 
position of whose hands resembles 
those of the famous Venus of the 
Capitol. Cunningham says it is one 
of the best specimens of unaided 
Indian Art. 

In the Chaubarali mounds, IJ in. to 
the iS.W. of the city, measuring from 
the gateway of the Katra, was found 
a golden casket, now in the possession 
of Mr. F. S. Grow.se. ^ 

The most important discoveries at 
Muttra have been made by Dr. Fiihrer 
during his excavations at the Eankali 
Tila mound, which ho looks upon as 
the site of the Upagii})ta monastery 
mentioned by Hiouen 'flisaiig. The 
remains of one Vaishnava and two Jain 
temples, and a Jain stupa, some 49 ft. 
8 in. in dia., have been brought to 
light, and besides some hundreds of 
most valuable .sculptures, stupa rail- 
ings, panels, etc., on many of which 
arc inscriptions dating back before 
the time of Christ. The discover- 
ies prove that the national Indian 
arts of architecture and sculpture 
flourished in a high degree at Muttra, 
and have led to the conclusion that 
, ^y-acting was practised ve^ early in 
dfy of the gods. All tne objects 


the many other discoveries made ii 
'*“t niounda near reference muai 

^ to iZepoff, vol. iii.j 

detailed at gtest length. 


Indict 

discovered have been deposited in the 
Lucknow Museum,^ whore they can be 
examined by visitors. 

(Mahaban is about 6 m. S.E. of 
Muttra, on the left bank of the Jumna, 
and is i*eachcd by a good road. It is a 
veiy ancient town and place of pil- 
miinage, and first emerges into modern 
IiLstory in the year 1017 A.D., when it 
shared the fate of Muttra, and was 
sacked by Mali mud of Ghazni. The 
Hindu prill CO is said, when the fall of 
the town became inevitable, to have 
solemnly slain his wife and children, 
and then committed suicide. In 1234 
a contcmiiorary writer mentions Maha- 
ban as one of the gathering places of 
the imperial army sent by §ham'.s-ud- 
diu against Kaliiijar. It is incidentally 
referred to by the Emperor Babar in 
1526. 

The country round about it, although 
now hare of w^oods, ajijiears to have 
once been literally Mahaban, “ a great 
forest.” Even as late as 1634, tlio 
Emperor Shah Johan held a hunt here, 
and killed four tigers. This ancient 
woodland country fringing the sacred 
Jumna is the scene of very early reli- 
gious legends. In Sanscrit literature 
it is closely a.ssociatcd with Gokul, 
about a mile off, overhanging the 
Jumna. Indeed, the scenes of the 
youthful adventures of Krislina, as- 
cribed in the Purnnis to Gokul, aro 
actually shown at Mahaban, about a 
mile from the river. Gokul seems to 
have been originally the common name 
for the wiiole, altliough it is now re- 
stricted to what must have been the 
water-side suburb of the ancient town. 

The ruins of Mahaban rise as a hill of 
brick and mud, covering about 30 acres, 
the site of the old fort. The architect- 
ural remains combine Buddhist and 
Hindu forms. * 

The most interesting relic at Maha- 
ban is the so-called Falace of Nanda^ 
the foster-father of the changeling 
Krishna. It consists of a covered 
court, re-orccted by the Mohammedans 

S the time of Aitrangzib froin ancient 
indu and Buddhist materials to iservo 

^ See illustrated description fn VfOfSMdhM 
Pof Arehml. D^i, o/m N, W. P, 
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as a mosque, and is divided into 4 aisles 
by 5 rows of 16 pillars, 80 in all, from 
which it takes its popular name of 
Assi Khamba, or the “ Eighty Pillars.** 
Many of the capitals are curiously 
carved with grotesque heads and squat 
figures. Four of them are supposed 
to represent by their sculptures the four 
ages of the world. The pillar known 
as the Surya Yug, or “Golden Age,** 
is covered with rich and; beautiful 
carving; that known os tjio Dwapar 
Yug, or “Second Age” of .the world is 
adorned with almost enitai profusion. 

The *eta Yug, or “l*rd Age,” is 
more scantily carved ; while the Kali 
Yug, or present “Iron Age’* of the 
world is represented by a crude un- 
sculptured pillar. 

In the Palace of Naiida are laid the 
scenes of Krishna’s infancy. His 
cradle, a coarse atrticture covered with 
red calico and tinsel, still stands in 
the pillared hall, while a blue -black 
image of the sacred child looks out 
from under a canoi^y against the wall. 
The churn in which Krishna’s foster- 
mother made butter for the household 
is shown, and consists of a long bamboo 
sticking out of a carved stone. A spot 
in the wall is pointed out as the place 
where the sportive milkmaids hid 
Krishna's flute. One pillar is said to 
have been polished by his foster- 
mother’s hand, as she leant against it 
when churning, and others have been 
equally polished by the hands of genera- 
tions of pilgrims. 

From the top of the roof there is a 
view over mounds of mins, with the 
Jumna beyond showing its waters, at 
intervals, amid an expanse of sand, 
high grasses, and rugged ravines. 
Mahaban is still a very popular place 
of pilgrimage among the Hindus. Thou- 
sands of Vishnu worshippers, with yel- 
low-stained clothes, yearly visit the 
scenes of the infancy of the child-god. 
The anniversary of Krishna’s birth is 
celebrated during several days in the 
month of Bhadon (August) by a vast 
concourse of ]^ople. 

The riverside village of Gokul, where 
Vishnu first appeared as Krishna, Has 
few relics of antiquity. Its shrines and 
' temples Are quite modern. It is aji- 


reached, however, by a lofty and 
eautiful flight of steps (ghat) from the 
river, and for more than three centuries 
it has been the headquarters of the 
Vallabhacharya sect, or Gokulastha 
Gusains, whoso founder pi’cached hero. 
Many thousands of pilgrims, chiefly 
from Guzerat and Bombay, yearly re- 
sort to this centre of their kith, and 
have built numerous temples of a 
rather tasteless type.] 

[From Muttra a traveller with plenty 
Of time may make an expedition to Dig, 
or a town in the territory of the 
Rajah of Bhurtpur, 24 m. W. from 
Muttra by a good road, and should he 
be going S., he might rejoin the railway 
at Bhurtpur, 22 m. farther ; but he 
should make all arrangements for the. 
journey before leaving Sluttra. At the 
village of Qovardhan, about 14 m., is 
a celebrated liill, which was upheld 
by Krishna on one finger to shelter 
the cowherds from a storm excited by 
Indra as a test of Krishna’s divinity. 
Here, on the rt. , is the burial-place of 
the Bliurtpur Rajahs, a striking group 
of tombs, temples, and ghats built on 
the margin of two vast tanks,, one of 
which, called the Munusa Gnnga, is 
the resort of thousands of pilgrims 
during the annual autumn fair. The 
chief chattris are those of Buldeo Sing, 
and of Surnj Mall, the founder of the < 
dynasty, and his wives ; also of Rand- 
hir and liala Diva Sing. Most of them-, 
show good specimens of carving. Fer- ' 
giisson says of one ef the temples, built 
in Akbar’s reign : “ It is a plain edifice, 
13.5 ft. long by 35 ft. wide, externally, 
and both in plan and design singularly 
like those Early Romance churches 
that are constantly met with in the S. 
of France, belonging to 11th and 12th 
centuries.” 

For 3 m. before reaching Dig the 
road forms a sort of causeway above a 
very low, flat country. 

At (or Deeg) the chief object 

of interest is the splendid Palace, or 
rather gloup of palaces, built by Siiraj 
Mall of Bhurtpur. Though his grand 
design was never completed, it sm^asses 
all the other fortified palaces in the 
Rajput states for grandeur of conception 
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beauty of detail. 
admirea tliis palace,, aud 
glory of Deeg coueists in the ooi 
ii^bich are generally double, a peculiari 
liot seen elsewhere, and which for extent 
of shadow and richness of detail snr])ass 

any similar ornamentain India, either 

in ancient or modern buildings. The 
lower comice is tho usual sloping en- 
tablature almost universal in such 
buildings. . . . The upper cornice, 
which was horizontal, is peculiar to Deeg, 
and seems designed to furnish an ex- 
tension of the hat roof which in Eastern 
palaces is usually considered the best 
apartment of the house ; but whether 
designed for this or any other purpose, 
it adds singularly to the richness of 
the effect, and by the double sba<low 
affonls a relief and character seldom 
exceeded even in the East." The chief 
pavilions are the Gopil Blmwan (wliere 
travellers are allowed to lodge, and from 
the roof of w'hich there is a iiiic view), 
w^bicli sbuids E. of the fine Kacbeha 
Tank ; tho Natid Bhawan, N.E, of tliis, 
a fine hall 20 ft. high ; the Siiraj 
Bhawan, S., 88 ft. long; the Ilarde 
BltaivaHt W. ; and the Kiahn Bhawan, 
S.E. All those are highly decorated, 
and between and around them are 
lovely gardens. Beyond and adjoining 
the gardens is the large Rivp San gar 
Lake. 

The W. gate of the Fort (there are 
two gates) is 4 m, from the Gopjil 
Bhawan : it has 12 bastions, and a ditch 
50 ft. broad. Beyond this is a natural 
mound, about 70 ft. high, and beyond 
that a building which serves as a prison. 
The walls are very massive and lofty. 
There are 72 bastions in all. On tho 
N.W. bastion, about 80 ft. high. Is a 
very long cannon. 

Dig is celebrated for the battle fought 
on the 13th Novembei; 1804, in which 
General Frazer (see Mill, vol. vi. p. 593) 
defeated Jeswant Rao Holkar’s army. 
Tho British took 87 pieces of ordnance 
ill this battle, and lost in killed and 
wounded about 350 men. The remains 
of Holkar’s army took sliel^r in tho 
fort of Dig. 

Ist December following, Lord 
1^0 loined the army before Dig, and 
^ iinaueaiately. ^pminenced operations to 
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|C« that town. On the night of this 
troops eaptnred an en^no, 
commanded the city, but not 
it considerable loss. The enemy, 
^r, evacuated Dig on the follow* 
and the fort on tho succeeding 
fled to Dlmitpur.] 

6 m. I^m Muttra is Bindraban sta. 
(properly^ Vriiidaban, literally, a forest 
of tulsi 'plants), the place to which 
Krishna removed from Gokul. 

There is no reason to believe that 
Bindraban w^as ever a gi’eat seat of 
Buddhism. Its most ancient temples, 
four ill number, date only from tho 16th 
cent., “while the space now occupied 
by a series of the largest and most 
magnificent shrines ever erected in 
Upper India was 500 years ago an 
unclaimed belt of ivoodland " (sec 
Growsc, p. 174). The four chief temples 
arc those of Gobind Deva, Gopi Nath, 
Jugal Kisiior, and Madan Mohan. Bin- 
draban is famous as the place where 
Krishna sported with the Gopis (milk- 
maids), and stole their clothes when 
they were bathing. The Jumna bounds 
the tow'll to the E., and winds 
pleasantly round it. At the entrance 
to the town, on the left, is the large 
red temple, dating from 1590, sacred 
to Gobind Deva, which was almost de- 
stroyed by Auraiigzib, but has been 
somewhat restored by the British 
Government. “It is one of the most 
interesting and elegant temples in 
India, and the only one, perliaps, 
from vvhich an European architect 
might borrow a few hints. Tho 
cemple consists of a cniciform porch, 
internally nearly quite perfect, though 
externally it is not quite clear how it 
was intended to be finished. The cell, 
too, is perfect internally — used for 
worship — but the sikra is gone, possibly 
it may never have been completecT. 
Tliough not largop its dimensions are 
respectable, the porch measuring 117 
ft. E. and W. by, 105 ft, N. and S., 
and is covered by a true vault, built 
with radiating arches — the only in- 
stance, except one, known to exist in 
acHindu temple in the N. of India. 
Over the four arms of the cross the vault 
ig plain, and only 20 ft. sp|^, but. in. 
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the eenti^ it expands to 85 ft| and is 
mi^ta equal in design to the heat 
Gothic vaulting known. It is the 
external design ol' this temple, how- 
ever, which is the most remarkable. 
The angles are accentuated with sin- 
gular force and decision, and the 

openings, which are more than suiTi- 
cient for that climate, are picturesquely 
arranged and pleasingly divided. It 
is, however, the combination of vertical 
with horizontal lines, covering the whole 
surface, that forms the great merit of 
the design ’* (Fevgusson, Arch.) 

£. is a modern 2'cmple, built by Sotli 
lladha Krishna and Seth Goviud Das 
in the Dra vidian style. Europeans arc 
not allowed to enter. The temple con- 
sists of a vast enclosing wall, witli three 
gopuras, which are 80 to 90 ft. high, 
while the gates are about 55 ft. Above 
the W. gate is a terrace, commanding 
a view of the palace. 

This temple is dedicated to Shri 
Ranga, a name of Vishnu ; and figures 
of Garuda, the man-bird of Vi^mu, 
are very conspicuous. In the gi’eat 
court are two white marble pavilions, 
one E, and one W. of the tank ; and a 
stone pavilion with a flat roof, sup- 
ported by sixteen pillars, opposite the 
gopura. 

At the back of a temple which is 
of red atone (repaired in 1877 by the 
Brit. Gov.), and adjoining it on the 
W., are, at two corners, two other 
temples which resemble each other. 
There is a new temple adjoining this 
to the W., built by a Bengali Babii. 
It is not tasteful, but has a finely- 
carved door. 

The Madau Mohan Temple stands 
above a ghat on a branch of the river. 
Under two fine trees, a Ficics indiea and 
a Nauclca oriciUaliSj is a pavilion, in 
^ which many cobras' heads are rei>rc- 
sented. Shiva is said to have struck 
Devi with a stieW^hero, when she 
jumped off this ghat, and made it a 
place for curing snake bites. There is 
here a Salagram (a species of Ammonite 
worshipped as a type of Vishnu), with 
two footprints, 2^ in, long. This temple 
is 66 ft, nigh, and is in the shape of a 
coxmii 

. . The Tonnida of Qopi Nath is thought^ 


by .Mr, Growse to be the earliest of the 
senM. It was built by Raesil Ji, who 
distinguished himself under Akbar. 
It resembles that of Madau Mohan, 
but is in a ruinous condition. Its 
special feature is an ai-cado of three 

bracket arches. 

The Temple of Jugal Eishor is at 
the lower end of the town, near the 
Kesi Ghat. It is said to have been 
built by Nou-Karan, a Chauhan chief, 
in 1627 A.i). The choir has pierced 
tracery in the heatl of the arch, and 
above it a representation of Krishna 
snpporting the hill of Govardhan. 

The Temple of Radha Ballabh.— 
The shrine was demolished byvAurang- 
zib. The^uins arc fine. 


ROUTE 11 

Delhi to Umhalla, Kalka, and 
Simla 

There are two railway routes from 
DcUU to Umballa. 

{a) The direct line on the right or 
W. bank of the Jumna river through 
Faniput and Kurnal, 122 m. 

(&) The line on the E. bank of the 
river, crossing it twice, and passing 
through Gliaziabad, Meerut, and Sa- 
haranpur, 162 m. 

Leaving the central station at Delhi, 
the railway proceeds over a vast plain to 

54 m. Faniput sta.,)^^ D.R The 
modern town stands near the old bank 

the Jumna, upon a high mound con- 
sisting of the debris of earlier buildings. 
In the centre the streets are well pavra, 
but the outskirts are low and squalid. 
There arq^the usual civil offices. The 
town is of very great antiquity, being one 
of the places called pats, or pvasiJm^ 
demanded of Duryodbana by Yudish- 
thira, about 1100 b.o. It is famoui 
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forbemg the place where three of the 
ftiost decisive battles in India have 
been fouglit ; but the silent plain tells 
no tale, and shows no sign of the events 
that have happened on it. 

Here on the 21st April 1626 
Babar encountered Ibrahim Lodi. 
Oil the night before the battle Babar 
had sent out 5000 men to make a 
night attack on the •Afghan army, 
but this had failed, owing to a 
delay on the part of the attacking 
force, wliich did not reach the enemy’s 
camp till dawn. With tbe first streaks 
of light next day the Mogul pickets 
reported that the Afghans were ad- 
vancing ^in battle array. Babar im- 
mediately prepared for action, and 
appointed commanders to each divi- 
sion. On the riglit and left of the 
whole line he stationed strong flanking 
parties of Moguls, who, when orderoil, 
were to wheel round, and take the 
enemy in flank and rear. When the 
Afghans arrived at the Mogul lines 
they hesitated for a moment, and 
Babar availed himself of tlieir halting 
to attack them, at tlie same time 
sending his flanking parties, to wheel 
round and charge them in the rear. 
Babar’s loft wing was loughlj' handled, 
but he supported it by a strong de- 
tachment from the centre, and the 
Afghans in the end Avere driven back. 

On tbe right too the battle was ob- 
stinately contested. Babar’s artillery, 
however, was very effective, and at 
last the Afghans fell into confusion. 
They maintained the battle till noon, 
when they gave way in all directions. 
The rest was mere pursuit and slaughter. 
According to Mogul accounts, 15,000 
Afghans were left dead on the Add of 
battle, and those who fled from the 
field were chased as far as Agra. The 
body of Ibrahim Lodi was found the 
same afternoon with 5000 or 6000 of 
his soldiers lying in heaps around him. 
Babar reached Delhi on the third clay 
after the battle, and on the Friday 
following his name as Emperor was 
read in the public praydirs at the 
Cfmd Mosque. 

Jbe second great battle was fought in 
«the latter part of 1556 a.p., when the 
^ , yoRtfaiul who had just sue* 


india 

ccodod his father the Emperor Huma- 
yuU) defeated Hiinuj the ^ner^ ^ 
Sultan Muhammad Shah ’Adil, nephew 
of Slier Shah. Hiimi had 50,000 
cavalry, and 500 elephants, besides 
infantry and gnns ; but after a Well- 
contested batue he was wounded in 
the eye by an an'ow, taken prisoner, 
and put to death. This battle was 
decisive of the fate of the Afghan 
dynasty called the Sur, and established 
the fortunes of the House of Timur. 

The third battle took place on the 
7th of January 1761 A.u., when the 
whole strength of the Mara th as was 
crushed with tenible slaughter by 
Ahmad Shah Diirani. All the Ma- 
ratha chieftains of note, Holkar 
Siiidia, the GaolcAvar, the Peshwii’s 
cousin and son, were present with 
tlieir forces. The Maratha army is 
said to have amounted to 15,000 in- 
fantry, 65,000 cavalry, 200 guns, and 
Pindaris and cam])-followcrs, number- 
ing 200,000 men. The Afghan force 
consisted of 38,000 infantry, 42,000 
cavalry, and 70 guns, besides numerous 
iiTcgulars ; but the Marathas had al- 
lowed themselves to be cooped up in 
their camp for many days. They were 
starving, and on the morning of the 
battle they marched out with the ends 
of their turbans loose, their heads and 
faces anointed with turmeric, and with 
every other sign of de.spair. Seodaslieo 
Rao, the cousin and generalissimo of 
the Peshwa, with Wishwiis Rao, the 
Peshwa’s chlost sou, and JesAvant Rao 
PoAi ar, Av^ere opposite the Afghan 
Grand Yazir. The great standard of 
the Maratha nation, the Bhagwa 
Jhundo>, floated in the Maratha van, and 
there Avere throe Jaripatkas, or Grand 
Ensigns, of the Peshwa in the field. 

The Marathas made a tremendous 
charge full on the Afghan centre, 
and broke thr^gh 10,000 cavalry 
under the Vazirf which unwisely re- 
ceived them without adArancing. 
The dust and confusion were so great 
that the combatants could only dis- 
tinguish each other by the war-cry. 
The Vazir Shah Wali JEhan, who was 
In full armour, threw himself from his 
horse to rally his men, but most of 
' the Afghans gave way» 
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Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who com- 

manded the Maratlia artillery, broke 

the Rohillas, who formed the right wing 
of the Mohammedan army, and killed 
or w^ounded 8000 of them. Ahmad 
Shah now evinced his generalship ; 
he dent his personal guards to rally tne 
fugitives, and ordered up his reseiwes to 
support the Vazir. In this protracted 
and close struggle the physical strength 
of the Afghans was an overmatch for 
the slighter frames of the Hindus. 

A little after 2 r.M. AVishwas Rao 
was mortally wounded, and Sco- 
dashco Rao, after sending a secret 
message to Holkar, charged into the 
thickest of the fight and disap})carcd. 
Whatever the message to Holkar was, 
it proved instantaneously fatal, for he 
went off and was followed by the 
Gaekwar. The Marathas then ded ; 
thousands were cut down, and vast 
numbers w^ero destroyed in the ditch 
of their entrenchment. The village 
of Paniput w'as crowded with men, 
women, and children, to whom the 
Afghans showed no mercy. They took 
the women and children as slaves, and 
after ranging the men in lines, amused 
themselves with cutting off their heads. 

78 m.’Kurnal sta., P. H. This town 
is traditioii.ally of great antkiuity, being 
said to have been founded by Rajah 
Kama, champion of the Kauravas, in 
the great war of the Maliabharata. It | 
was seized by the Rajahs of Jind in the 
middle of the 18th ccntui y, aiid wrested 
from them in 1795 by the adventurer 
George Thomas. It was conferied by 
Lord Lake in 1803 upon Nawab 
Muhammad Khan, a Mandil Patlian. 
A British cantonment vras maintained 
here until 1841, when it was aban- 
doned, probably owing to the unhealthi- 
nesR of the site, as the W. Jumna Canal, 
passing the city, iiitc^cpts the drainage 
and causes malariousTever. A wall 12 
ft. high encloses the town. The streets 
are narrow and crooked, and the water 
is impure. Jacauomont speaks of this 
town as “ an infamous sink, a heap of 
every sort of unoleanliness.” Ho 
adds ; “ 1 have seen nothing so bad in 
India, and it is fair to mention that 
Amongst the natives its JQlth was pro<» 


verbial. It has, however, a handsomn^ 
msquo oYortopping the yrall, which m 
worth a visit.^' The town has now 

23.000 inhabitants. To the N.W. of 
it is the Civil Station, on the site of 
the former cantonment. 

Kurnal is famous as being the place 
where Nadir Shah defeated the Mogul 
Emperor Muhammad Shah in 1739. 
He had surrdSnded his camp with 
entrenchments, which appoarecT so for- 
midable to Nadir that he would not 
permit his soldiers to attack them. 
The battle lasted two hours, 20,000 of 
the Indian soldiers w^erc killed, and a 
much greater number taken prisoners. 
An immense treasure, a iiuinDUr of ele- 
pliants, part of the artillery of the 
emperor, and rich spoils of every de- 
scription fell into Nadir’s hands. The ‘ 
Persian loss is variously stated at from 
500 to 2500 killed. The next day 
Muhammad Shah surrendered himself 
to Nadir, who marched to Delhi, and 
after a massacre in the streets and a 
58 days' sack returned to Persia with a 
booty estimated at £32,000,000. 

97 m. Thanesar, D.B. As many as 

100.000 persons have been known to 
a.ssemble here on the occasion of an 
eclipse of the moon, wlien it is believed 
that the waters of all other tanks visit 
the one here, so that he who bathes in 
it at the moment of eclipse obtains the 
additional merit of bathing in all tho 
others. The Tank is about 1 m. from 
the rly. sta. (To l each it, it is necessary 
to pass through part of the town, see, 
below.) It is an oblong sheet of water 
3546 ft. in length, and is not only the 
centre of attraction to pilgrims, but 
also tho haunt of innumerable wild- 
fowl from the pelican to the snipe. It 
is surrounded by temples in every stage 
of decay, overshadowed by great trees, 
and flights of dilapidated steps lead 
dnwn to the,^’ater on all sides. On 
tho W. a causeway stretches out to an 
island where, partly hidden by trees, 
the most perfect of the temples stands. 
The ruiifll of this causeway extend 
farther S. to the remains of other 
temples. Around the tank for many 
miles is holy ground, and popular beli^ 
declares tho holy places connected with 
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Pimdoyas and Kauram and otlier 
to be 360 in number. 

The Town is about 4 m. N. of the 
taiik, and beyond it are extensive re- 
mains of the Mohammedan Tort. The 
chief building of intorestj and that ill 
best repair, is the wliitc-doined Tomb of 
Bhaik ChlhU. It is an octagon of 
drab-coloured marble, lighted by trellis- 
work windows of fine daiigii. It stands 
upon a small octagonal platform in the 
centre of a larger one — a S(iuare — sur- 
rounded by cupolas. In the uentre of 
the W. side is a small pavilion with 
deep oaves. It also forms a tomb. 

S.W. from here, within a stone’s 
throw, iSi a small mosque of red sand- 
stone (the Lai Musjid), supported on 8 
columns. The carving on the domes and 
elsewhere is very beautiful and resembles 
that at Fatchpur-Sikri. Some of the 
trees in the neighbourhood are very 
fine. Between this and Delhi — round 
about Paniput — the rly. passes through 
the country which from the earliest 
times formed the battle-field of India, 
and the scene where, over and over 
again, her fate has been decided. 

123 m. Umballa Cantonment junc. 
sta. Umballa City and Civil Station 
are 6 m. farther W. (total pop. 79,000). 
The im£)ortant cantonments were formed 
in 1843 : they cover 7220 acres, and 
are laid out with good roads at rt. angles 
to one another, shaded with fine trees. 
The centre is occupied by the bungalows 
of the residents, and to the W. are the 
military lines, and the whole is sur- 
rounded by extensive Maidans. 

The Race-course is on the E. Maidan. 
Paget Park, a favourite resort, is on the 
N. There are a larger number of Euro- 
pean shops than in any town in the 
ranjab. It is a second-class municipal 
toivn, and the capital of a district. 

The Church, wmich is iii the Gothic 
style, was consecrated in 1857, and is 
one of the finest, if nof^thc finest, in 
India. There is also a Presbyterian 
€fhv/rch, a Hospital Charitable Vispeii- 
$arp, and a leper Asylum. 

{ Umballa and its neighbourhood are 
intimately connected with the earliest 
^WJi- of Indian history. The strip of 
cc^vry . included between the Saras- 1 , 


^ati and Drishadvati (Saraaouti end 
Ghuggar) is “the Holy Land” of the 
Hindu faith, the first pennaneut home 
of the Aryans in India, and the spot in 
which their religion took shape. Hence 

the sanctity, even in modern times, of 

the waters of the Sarasouti, to which wor- 
shippers flock from all parts of India. 

35 m. (from Umballa) Kalka sta., 

D. B. , the terminus of the railway at the 
foot of the hills, 2400 ft. above sea-lcvel. 
Passengers for Kasauli and Simla hero 
separate. 

(1) For Kasauli, travellers take a 
jhampan or pony and follow the ohl 
Simla road (a biidl e-path). 

9 m. Kasauli. if This is a canton- 
ment and convalescent depot on the 
crest of a hill overlooking the Kalka 
Valley, and 6322 ft. above sca-lovol. It 
is a permanent station of an Assistant- 
Commissioner. The scenery at Kasauli 
is beautiful. 

This road continues on through 
Jtitoffh (see below) to Simla (41 ni. from 
Kalka). 

[3 m. off across a valley the road rises 
to Sanawar, which, liowcvor, is not 
quite so high as Kasauli. 

Hero is the Laivrence MiliUn’y Asy- 
lum. From it may bo seen Dugshai 
and Sabatliu, and in the far distance 
Simla. Tlie ground w’as made over to 
the Asylum in 185S, in fulfilment of 
the wish of Sir II. Lawi-ence. There 
are separate barracks for boys, girls, 
and infants, and a chapel. Children 
of pure European parentage take pre- 
cedence as criTididates for admission, as 
more likely to suffer from the climate 
of the ])laius, except in the case of 
orphans, w’ho have tlio preference over 
all others. The boys qualify for the 
service of Government in various de- 
partments. A local committee manages 
the College.] 

(2) The tonga-road from Kalka to 
Simla runs E. of the old road ; the 
stages are as follows 

Name of Stage. Distance 

Kalka to Dhampiir . . IS miles. 

Dharmpur to Solon •. . 12 „ 

u Solon to Kerl Ohat . . 15 „ 

Keri Gliat to Simla . . 15 „ 

) ' Total . . . .67 miles. 
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The road to Dharmpur is narrow. 
[Krom Dharmpur a road strikesdoft to 
(10 m.) Babathu, which lies between 
the two roads, and is a conspicuous 
object from Simla.] After leaving 
Dharmpur, there is an excellent road 
to the military^ station of Solon, sQc 
where is a neat D. U. on the E. The 
last 3 rn. is a very sharp descent. From 
Solon it is one long ascent round pro- 
jecting rocks : the tongas go fast, the 
drivers blowing their horns, which is 
necessary, as stnng.s of mules and carts 
are contiimally passed. For the last 
10 m. the road winds along tlie E. side 
of deep valleys, and in places there are 

1 precipices which gradually iiicroa.se in 
leight till the Keri Ghat D.Il. is 
reached. This building is perch wl over 
a sheer descent of 1 500 or 2000 ft. The 
journey takes about 7 hrs. by tonga. 
Coming from tlic plains the cold of the 
evening is rather trying. 

57 m. Simla. 3 ^ The land upon which 
Simla stands was retained by the 
llritish Govcrniiient as a sanitarium at 
the close of the Gurka War in 1815-1(5, 
when most of the surrounding district 
was restored to the natives. Lieut. 
Ross erected the first residence, a 
thatched wooden cottage, in 1819. 
His successor, Lieut. Kennedy, in 1822 
built a permanent h oiise. 0 1 her officers 
followed the example, and in 1 826 Simla 
became a settlement. In 1829 Lord 
Amherst Sjient the summer there, niid 
from that date the sanitarium grcAv 
rapidly in favour with Europeans. 
Since the government of Sir John 
Lawrence in 1864, Simla has been 
the summer capital for India. As 
soon as the hot weather sets in, the 
Government officei’s and Viceroy quit 
Calcutta for Simla, which is deserted in 
tlie winter. The European residencc.s 
extend over a ridge in a crescent shape, 
which runs from W. to E. for a distance 
of about 5 m. 

At tlio foot of this ridge is a preeijn- 
tous descent, in some places a complete 
precipice of about 1000 ft, leading down 
to a valley, which is watered by several 
streams, as the Oumbhar and th^ 
Sainali, in which are two waterfalls. 
Besides these there are the Pahar, the 1 


Oiii Ganga, and the Saisa streams. 
The native bazaar road cuts off ont 
end of Simla from another. The E. 
portion is called Choia Simla, the W. is 
Boileauganj. The ridge running 
well wooded with oaks and rhododen- 
drons, is called Elysimn, On the 
extreme W. of the station is Jutogh, a 
small military post on the top of a lofty 
and steep hilk 1| m, to the E. 
of Jutogh is Prospect HUl^ 7140 ft. 
above sea-level, which is the W. point 
of the crescent of which we liave 
spoken. 1 m. to the E. of this hill is 
I’etcrhoff, the ' old residence of the 
Viceroy, wdtli Observatory Hill and 
the fine Government House .isn it 3 
furlongs to the W. 

The United /Service Club lies 500 
ft. due S. of Conibermere Bridge. 
About 2000 ft. to the £. of this Club 
vs ,JakOy a hill 8048 ft. above sea- 
level. The Bandstand is a little way 
to the S. of the Club ; and the Mayo 
Or] »1 milage is 2500 ft. to the N. by 
E. of Jako. 

I'hc Public Institutions at Simla 
comprise the Bishop Cotton School, 
the Panjab Girls’ School, the Mayo 
Girls’ School, a Roman Catholic Con- 
vent, and a handsome Town Hall, 
besides the Government Offices. These 
occupy several fine blocks of building. 
In one are the offices of the Accountant- 
General, the Public Works Secretariat, 
the offices of the Executive Engineer, 
the Superintendent of Works, the 
Director-General of Railways. Another 
building contains the Legislative and 
Home Departments, the offico of the 
Surgeon- General of H.M. Forces, the 
Commissariat Department. Another 
block is occupied by the Judge Advo- 
cate-General’s office, the office of H.E. 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Quarter- 
ma.ster- General’s office, the Intelligence 
Branch, and the Revenue and Agricul- 
tural Departments. Above are the 
Adjutant-GenCtal’s office, the Meteoro- 
logical Department, the Suiwey of 
India, and many other offices. About 2 
m. from ttr^so buildings is the Foreign 
Offico. Not far from it is the General 
Post-Offico and the Telegraph Office. 
In the Court House are the various law 
^offices. The Town Hall contains the 
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Municipal OlRcos and the Station 
library. Tliis building also lias a 
thoati'c, a concert -room, and a tliio 
ballroom. A few minutes* walk from j 
the Town Hall is 

Christ Church at the foot of Jaho 
Hill. 

The scenery at Simla is of peculiar 

beauty ; it presents a series of iiiagiii- 

iicent views, embracing on the S. the 
Umballa riains with the Sabathu and 
Kasaiili Hills in the foreground, and 
the massive block of the Chor, a little 
to the E. ; while just below the 
spectator’s feet a series of huge ravines 
lead down into the deep valleys which 
score the mountain sides. Northwards 
the eye wanders over a network of 
confused chains, rising rang(3 above 
range, and crowned in the distance by 
a crescent of snowy peaks standing out 
in bold relief against the clear back- 
ground of the sky. The rides and 
walks will furnish endless amusement 
to the visitor, wdio, however, will do 
well to bo cautious, particularly as 
regards the animal he mounts. A 
number of people Jiavc been killed by 
falling over precipices at tliis station, 
and many more have had narrow 
escapes of their lives. 

Anandale is a fairly extensive plain, 
in a valley with beautifully wooded 
sides, oil the W. of the station. The 
Race-course surrounds it, and it con- 
tains the Public Gardens, the Cricket 
Ground, and some veiy tine trees. This 
is the spot wdierc nil open-air meetings 
are held. West again of Anandale is 
the Olen, a charming wooded valley 
with some grassy slopes and hue timber. 
The dripping rock should be looked 
for in it. 

The distances at Simla, taken from 
Christ Church, are — Round Jako, 6 
ni. ; the new carriage- drive, 9 in. ; 
Boileauganj, 2| m. ; to the end of 
Chota Simla, 2 m. 

From Simla the traveller may make 
an expedition to, 4 m., REushobra, a 
pleasant place to spend a few days, 
and to 

Nctrkandaand Eotgar1i,D.B. There 
he will,, be rewarded by seeing some 
ae^ery.. The stages are as 


Names of Stages. 

M. 

Above Sea-level. 

Maliasti from Simla 

10 

8200 ft. 

Fhagn . 

15 

8200 „ 

Theog . 

22 

7700,, 

Mutteaiia 

33 

7720 „ 

Narkanda 

45 

9000,, 

Kotgarli . 


1(000 „ 


At D.B.j in tho territory 

of the Rana of Kotah, is a magnificent 
view of the snowy range. 

10 m. E. of Theog are the Kbit 
Kliai iron-mines. 

NarJeanda, D.B., splendid view, 
ni. Eotgaxh. 

[Sultanpur, the old residence of 
the Sultans of Kullu, in the Eullu 
Valley, is approached, by w'ay of 
Simla : it is a long and tedious expedi- 
tion, but the scenery cannot be sur- 
passed for grandeur, and the Deodar 
Forests abound in pheasants and other 
game. Farther up amongst the high 
peaks sportsmen will find ibex and 
l3cars. ] 


ROUTE llA 

Deuit to Umballa by the E. bank 
OF Jumna River— Meerut, Sau- 
HHANA AND Sahahanpoue, for Dbh- 
iiA Dun and Mussourie. 

13 m. Ghaziabad June. sta. From 
.this point tho E. I. Rly. runs S.E. to 
Allahabad and Calcutta. 

41 m. Meerut city sta. 

44 m. Meerut Cantonment sta- ^O^ 
.{The N.W. Rly. enters the cantonment 
at the S.W.) The Cantomnent of 
Meerut is the headquarters of a division 
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of the army, and is noteworthy from 
its size and importance, and because 
the Mutiny of the Bengal Army inUpper 
India began there. It was hela all 
through the Mutiny by a few British 
ti'oop^ who kept order in the surround- 
ing district. Meerut is an ancient city 
half-way between the Ganges and 

Jiimiia, and was raised ftom decay by 

Britisli patronage. It is an extensive 
station, measuring 3J m. from the rail- 
way on the W., to tlie Police Lines on 
the extreme E., traversed by the Mall 
Road, one of the finest and broadest 
roads in India, and 3 m. from where 
the Bulandshahar Road, on the S., 
leaves the sta., to the end of Church 
Street. The European Cavalry Bar- 
racks arc of remarkable extent. 

St. John’s Church, completed 1821, 
in the Italian style, was the first church 
erected in the Upper Provinces of India. 
There are tablets in it to a great number 
of oificers who have been killed in, 
action or have died in .Uiipcr India. 

The Cemetery, wliiMi lies to the 
N.W. of the church, is vast, and 
divided into tivo jiarts — the new being 
iriarkcd by crosses and English tombs, 
the old by cupolas and pyramids. The 
pillar, 60 ft. high, was erected to Sir 
R. Hollo Gillespie, who subdued the 
Mutiny at Vellore. 

The Central Jail, completed in 
1819, is capable of holding 4600 
lirisoners. The District Jail is a little 
farther to the E. 

Temples, etc. — The ^nraj Ktiml, 
eomnioiily called by Europeans the 
“Monkey Tank,” is to the W. of the 
Jail. “ It w^as constructed by Jowahir 
Mull, a wealthy merchant of La war, 
in 1714. There are numerous small 
temples, dharmsalas, and sali pillars 
on its banks, but none of any note.” 
The Baleskimr Nath Temple is the j 
oldest in the district, and dates from 
before the Moslem invasion. Tim 
pargah, in the Nau Chandi Mahallah, 
^is said to havo been built by Kutbu- 
din, from the remains of a Hindu 
temple which he pulled down. The 
Dargah of Shah Fir is a fine structure 
of red sandstone, erected about 1690 
A.n. by Nur Jehan, in memory of a 
pious fakir of that name. The Jumm^ 


is said to have been built in 
1019 by Hasan Mahdi, Vazir of Mah- 
mud Ghazuavi, and was rejiaired by 
Humayiin, The Makbarah of Salar 
Masaud Ghazi is attributed to Kutbu^ 
din Aibak in 1191. Thei'O are two 
large ImambarahSf one near the Kam- 
boli Gate, and another in the Zubidi 

Mahallali, and an on the Delhi 

Road, built in 1600. There is a mosque 
built by Nawab Khairandesh Khan in 
the Saraiganj. And besides those already 
mentioned, there are 62 mosques and 
60 temples in the city, none of which, 
however, deserve any particular notice. 

Before reaching Sardhana the Ganges 
Canal, made by Sir Proby Cautley, is 
crossed. 

51 m. Sardhana sta.,30r D.B., is con- 
nected with an adventurer named 
Sombre or Sumroo, of French or Wal- 
loon origin, who came out to India as 
a carpenter in the French navy. He 
became leader of a band of European 
deserters and native Sepoys, whom he 
brought to a state of discipline unusual 
in native soldiers. After serving under 
several native chiefs, but staying with 
none of them long, he joined one 
Gregoiy, an Armenian, who was high in 
the favour of Mir Kasim, the Nawab of 
Bengal. It was after the fal 1 of Muii^r 
that he (lid his employer the base service 
of putting to death all the English 
prisoners who had been collected at 
Patna, a deed for which his name will 
ever be held in abhorrence. He next 
joined tlic Bhurtpur chief, and from 
him finally w^ent over to Najaf Khan, 
from whom he received a grant of the 
Parganali of Sardhana, then valued at 
6 lakhs a year, and to him lie remained 
faithful for the rest of his life. He 
died in 1778, and his Begarn, originally 
a 0"«ihmcre dancing-girl, was recognised 
as las widow, and succeeded to his 
domains and the command of his troops. 
She became a Roman Catholic in 1784, 
and married a French adventurer named 
Le Vaisscau (1792), who having shown 
himself jpcompoteiit to rule was in- 
duced to commit suicide. The revolt 
which he had caused was quelled by 
the Begam, aided by an English servant, 
George Thomas, and by a sou of Sumroo, 
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Zafar yab Khan. At his death, 1802, 
the Begani gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Mr. Dyce, one of her officers, 
afterwards known as Colond Dyce 
Sombre, who in 1862 married Lady 
Mary tfervis, daughter of Earl St. 
Vincent, afterwards Lady M. Forester. 
The Begam was a w'oinaii of shrewd 
ability, and after keeping up a good 
understanding with the British Govern- 
ment, her forces were received into 
British pay. 

E. of the town is a modern English 
mansion, built 1834, and called the 
Palace, with a grand flight of steps at 
the entrance. It stands in a garden of 
50 acres c and is coiniuonly known as 
the Kothi Dilkusha. Within will be 
found two framed inscriptions record- 
ing the charities of H. H. the Begani 
Sombre in Sardhana. There are por- 
traits of the Begam and her friends. 
In one she is represented smoking, with 
Dyce Sombre as a child beside her. 
Also of George Thomas, General Ochter- 
lony, Sir C, Metcalfe, Lord Comber- 
mere, Colonel Boileaii, General Ventura, 
and the Begam’s butler, etc. 

The B. C. Cathedral is outside the 
town on the S. It is an imposing 
building, standing in an enclosure, sur- 
rounded by an ornamental wall. By 
the side entrance, on the rt., is the 
Begara’s white marble monument, made 
at Home. Close by is the B. C. College, 
a low masonry house, which was once 
the Began/s own residence. It is in- 
tended for the instruction of native 
]irio 5 ts, and endowed by the Regain. 
There arc .50 pupils taught by the 
Italian iniest and his curate. The 
Begam’s or Sumroo estates lapsed to 
, Government in 1835. 

Ill m. Saharanpore jiinc. sta , A (H.) 
D.B. From hero the Oiidli and Kohil- 
cund railway runs E, to llardwar, Ali- 
garh, Lucknow, Ajodhya, and Benares 
(see Kte. 16 ; good road to 40 m. Debra 
Dun, Rte. 17). 

This municipal city, with a pop. of 
68^,800, ietho headquarters of Jumna 
Canal eatablishment. 

Tii|^>tow]i was founded in the reign 
of; Tughlak about 1340. 

Shah Haran Chisti, 


whose shrine is still much visited by 
Mohammedans. It was a favourite 
place of summer resort of the Mogul 
court. In the roigil'of Shah Jehan a 
royal hunting -scat, called Badshah 
Mahal, was built by 'Ali Mardan Khan, 
the projector of the Eastern Jumna 
Canal, Unhappily the canal was 
neglected during the decline of the 
Mogul Empire, and was never of much 
utility till the district came under 
British rule. Sir P. Caiitloy recon- 
structed it, since which time cultiva- 
tion has spread on every side. 

There is an Anglican church, conse- 
crated in 1858 ; and an American 
Presbyterian elm veil, .and a Mission 
from that body. An old Roliilla fort 
is used as a Court House. A handsomo 
modc*rn moa«pio has been erected on 
the plans of the Jiimma Musjid at 
Delhi. The main attraction to the 
traveller, however, will be the exten- 
sive GovernvieiU Bof/micnl Cardans^ 
wliere many vqjuable plants have been 
acclimatised. 

Near the entrance by the N. gate is 
the Agricultural Garden, and boyoml 
it to tlje E. the Medicinal Garden ; 
be 5 mnd this to the S. is the Liu mean 
Garden. The main working divisions 
jire the horticultural dep.artment, the 
Dojib Canal tree imrseiy, the nurseries 
for cuttings, bulbous plants, fruit trees, 
and seedlings. There is a Hindu temple 
and a tank and wells. The S. E. gate 
leads to some soli monuments and 
chattris. 

Sahaianpore is celebrated as the sta- 
tion wb(‘ucc the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey of the Himalayas was eoTiinieiiced. 
The snowy peaks add much sublimity 
to the view to the N. 

161 m. Umhalla Cantoniiicnt sta. 
(see Kte. 11), 
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79 m. Bajpura jiiiic. sta. From 
here a branch lino runs S.W. 16 m. to 
Patiala, and from that W. to Bhatinda 
on the Rewari-Ferozepur line. 

33 m. Sirhind sta. The name of 
this town was formerly applied to a very 
extensive tract, which included the Um- 
balla district and the native states of 
Patiala and Nabha. It is the place where 
many Afghan princes of Shah Sliuja’s 
family are buried ; in Cunningham’s 
Archeological Survey ^ vol. ii. p. 205, 
a very interesting account of it will be 
found. 

It is mentioned by Firishtah as the 
inost eastern possession of the Brahman 
kings of Kabul. After they were con- 
quered by Mahmud it became the 
n’ontier town of the Moslems, whence 
its name of Sirhind or Sar-i-liind, 
“Frontier of Hind.” It must have 
been a place of importance ns long 
back as 1191 a.d., when it was taken 
by Muhammad Ghori and retaken by 
liai Pithora after a siege of 13 months. 
At that early date it had a separate 
governor. 

For the century and a half that in- 
tervened between the accession of 
Akbar and the death of Aurangzib, 
•Sirhind was one of the most flourishing 
cities of the Mogul Empire. Many 
tombs and mosques are yet standing, 
an<l heaps of brick ruins surround the 
old city for several miles. In 1709 the 
city was taken and plundered by the 
Sikh chief Banda, who put the governor 
Vazir Khan to death in revenge for the 
murder of Guru GovindJs family. In 
1713, and again in December 1763, 
Sirhind was taken and totally destroyed 
by the Sikhs. Even to this day every 
Sikh on passing througli Sirhind carries 
away a brick, which he throws into the 
Sutlej ill the hope that in time the 
detested city will thus be utterly re- 
moved from the face of the earth. The 
finest and oldest building is the 

Tomh o/Mir Miran. It is of stoiie,^ 
and is surmounted by a large central 
dome . on an octagonal base, with a 
[India] 
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smaller dome at of tbo four corners 
on a square base. Each of the four 
sides is {pierced by a recessed doorway 
with a pointed arch covered by a second 
loftier and larger arch. The dead walls 
arc relieved by squares of blue enamelled 
tiles. The general effect is decidedly 
good, and altogether this tomb is one 
of the most pleasing and ])erfect sped* 
mens of the later Pathan or earlier 
Afghan architecture. 

The largest tomb is a plain brick 
building. At the four corners are vei'y 
small turrets, which look mean beside 
the lofty central dome of 40 ft. diameter 
which crowns the building. The next 
tomb in size is another red briqj^ build- 
ing, attributed to Khoja Khan, The 
great dome is 36 ft. in diameter outside. 
This building is probably of the 15th 
century. There is a pretty little octa- 
gonal Tomh of Tirhat\di Nakshwala (or 
the painter). It is on open arches, and 
is suriiioupted by the pear-shaped dome 
of the Mogul period. The body of 
the building is profusely covered with 
pamtings of flowers, and the roof with 
glazed tiles, arranged so that the inelon- 
likc divisions of the dome are marked 
by dark blue lines, and the intervals 
by coloured tiles laid herring-bone 
fashion, beginning with yellowish pale 
green at the top and ending with dark 
green at the bottom. The only mosque 
worth mentioning is that of Sadan 
Kasaiy to the N. of the present town. 
The W. end has fallen down. The 
centre space is covered by a dome 45 ft. 
in diameter. 

The Haveli or mansion of Sahabat Beg 
is perhaps the largest specimen of the 
domestic architecture of the Moham- 
medans of the Mogul Empire. It con- 
sists of 2 great piles of brick, each 60 
ft. sq. and about 80 ft. high, connected 
by high dead walls. 

The great Sarai of the Mogul em- 
X>erors is to the S. E. of the city. It is 
now used as a public audience-hall by 
the Patiala authorities, and is called the 
Amkhas. General Cunningham believes 
that Sirhind was a flourishing town in 
900 A.D. But its interest to the traveller 
consists in its being a good place for 
examining the 

I Great Sirhind Canal (opened in 1882), 
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one of the most important irrigation- 
works of the British in India. It 
draws its water from the Sutlej at 
Rupar (20 m. distant), and passing 
through Ludhiana and Patiala, witli 
side branches to Nabha Jind and other 
native states of the Panjab, eventually 
joins the Jumna near Kuriial. It has 
an extent of over 2000 rn., and cost 
nearly £7,000,000, — a small part being 
defrayed by native states. 

71 ni. Ludhiana sta., D.B. This is 
a municipal town and headquarters of 
a district of the same name. (Pop. of 
44,000, of whom much the greater por- 
tion arc» Mohammedans.) It is a great 
grain market, and famous for its shawls 
made from Pashmina wool, also for the 
manufacture of Ram pur ch udders. It 
is situated near tlie S. bank of the 
Sutlej, 8 in. from the present bed of the 
river.' The Fort lies to the N.W. of 
the city, and a little to the S. of the 
Fort is the Shrine*, of Pir-i-DaHgir, or 
'Abdii ’1 Kadir Gilani. 

The Church and Public Gardens are 
to the "VV. of the cantonment. Ludhiana 
was founded in 1480 by two princes of 
the Lodi family. In 1809 General 
Ochterlony occupied it as Political 
Agent for the Ci.s- Sutlej states, and 
from 1834 to 1854 the town was a mili- 
tary station. Troops were removed iji 
1854, but a small garrison was left to 
occupy the Fort. 

The Fort is on an eminence. From 
the flag-staff bastion there is a good 
. view of the Ferozepur road and the 
adjoining country, with the city to the 
E. There is an excellent well of good 
water in the Fort, and bomb-proof 
barracks for 500 men. 

Most of the great battles of the first 
Sikh War were fought between Ludhi- 
ana and Ferozepur, including Moodkee, 
Feiuzsliah, Sobraon, and Aliwal. 

The road from Ludhiana to, 12 in., 
Aliwal is so deep in sand that 4 horses 
are required for a carriage. There is 
there an Obelisk inscribed “Aliwal, 161h 
Jismuary 1846 ; " repeated ka Persian 
aSp^^Ourmukhi. 

' battle of. Aliwal was fought on 
^i|^8th January 1846 (see Cunning- 
^l^9:Sikhs^ p. 312), 


103 m. Jullunder Cajatonment sta., 
D.B. A municipal city, cantonment, 
and headquarters of a district of the 
same name. The city itself (sta. 3 m. 
farther N.) has a pop. of 52,000, of whom 
tlie greater number are Mohammedans. 
Anciently it was the capital of the Raj- 
put kingdom of Katoch before Alexan- 
der’s invasion, Iliouen Thsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim of the 7th century A,l>., 
describes the town as 2 ra. in circuit. 
Two ancient Tanks arc all that is left 
of the primitive city. Ibrahim Shah 
of Ghazni conquered the city, and 
under the Mogul Empire it formed the 
ca])ital of the country between the 
Sutlej and the Bias. The modern city 
consists of a cluster of wards, each 
formerly surroimcied by a wall. There 
is a Uric Sarai built by Karim Baklish. 

The America/ti Presbyterian Miss'ion 
maintains an excellent school. The 
Cantonmaitj which is considered a 
healthy one, was established in 1846, 
and has an area of 74- sq. m. Two regi- 
ments and a battery of artillery are 
.stationed licre. 

The Public Gardens arc in the mili- 
tary cantonment, and are nicely laid 
out. 

It is a good district for sport. Pig- 
sticking can be obtained quite near ; 
black buck are fairly plentiful, and 
there is very go('J. snipe-shooting. 

The Church is ^ in. W. of the artillery 
lines ; it i.s a long building without any 
tower. 

[The native state of Kupurthalla is 
15 m. 3.W. Good road.] 

106. m. Jullunder City sta. 

155 in. AMRITSAR junc. sta.,a^ D.B., 
about J m. S. of the city. A branch 
line from here goes N.E. 67 m. to 
Pathankot for Ilalhousic, etc. (see 
below). 

Amritsar is a city with a pop. of 
136,500. It is the wealthiest and, 
next to Delhi, the most populous city 
of the Pan jab, and the religious capital 
of the Sikhs. It is also the administra- 
tive headquartei's of a district. It was 
lounded in 1674 by Ram Das, the Guru 
of the Sikhs, upon a site gi'anted by 
.the Emperor Axhar around a Slkcred 
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tank, from which the city takes its 
name, “ Pool of Immortality.” Ahmad 
Shah Durani destroyed it in 1761, blew 

the temple, and defiled the shrines 
with bullocVs blood. After his retire- 
ment the city was divided amongst the 
various Sikh chiefs, to each of whom 
was assigned a separate ward. How- 
ever, it gradually passed into the power 
of the Bhanji Misl, who retained the 
supremacy till 1802. In that year 
Ranjit seized it, and roofed the great 
shrine with sheets of copper gilt, 
whence it was called the Golden Temple. 
He also built on the N.W. the Fort of 
Govindgarh in order to overawe the 
pilgrims, and sun’ouiided the city with 
a massive wall, the greater part of which 
has been demolished since the British 
occupation. 

Amritsar is a centre of manufactur- 
ing industry. Its stajilc is the weaving 
of Cashmere shmols from the inner soft 
w'ool of the goat. 4000 Ccaslnneria are 
at work on them, and they cost from 
£.50 downwards, according to the size. 
Itainpur ehudders are also made here, 
silk fabrics of solid texture and beauti- 
ful patterns, and carpets (see below). 
Carving in ivory employs many artists. 
The materials for these manufactures 
are, in a great measure, brouglit from 
all parts of Central Asia, and the mer- 
chants who bring them may be seen in 
tlicir national and highly }jicturesque 
costumes about the town, but more 
especially in the caravanserais, w’hich 
are w'cll W'ovthy of a visit ; and there 
may be found Cashmeris, Afghans, 
Nepalese, Bokharans, Bcluchis, Per- 
sians, Tircomans, Thibetans, Yarkandis, 
and others. Besides the materials 
they bring fine si)ceimens of their own 
national manufactures and embroideries, 
which may be purchased from dealers | 
111 this town as well as in the other 
chief cities of India. Amritsar is also 
the dcp6t for piece-goods, copper, brass, 
etc., for the Central Asian markets. 

The City has 12 gates, of which the 
only old one is that on the N. side 
facing the Ram Bagli. On his way to 
the Great Temple, called the Darbar, 
or Golden TefnipUy in the centre of th^ 
town, the traveller passes 2 large 
modern BaraiB, the Carpet Factory, < 


which surpasses any other in India, 
and more than one small mosque ; then 
through a deep archway in the centre 
of the municipal buildings he entei-s 
the Kaiser Bagh, where stands a white 
marble statue of H.M. the Queen. At 
the entrance to the temple precincts 
stands the Clock Tower, which over- 
looks the tank and the temple in the 
centre. The view from here is wonder- 
fully picturesque. Before visiting the 
temple it will be necessary for the 
visitor to take off his boots and put on 
soft slippers provided for him at the 
entrance on payment of a trifte. It is 
also necessary foj- a policeman to accom- 
pany him, in accordance with^Govern- 
luent riih’s. The Sacred Tank is sur- 
rounded by a tesselated pavement^ of 
wdiite marble 24 ft. broad, with ribs of 
black and brown, brought from Jeypore. 
It is 470 ft. sq.^ The buildings sur- 
rounding it are called Bungahs, and 
are the houses of great chiefs who come 
to worship. To the N.W. of the Darbar 
Temple is that of Takht Akal Bungah 
Sahib (see below), with a gilt dome, 
and adjoining it, to the S.» is the bungah 
of Dhiyan Sing, a plain brick building. 
Next to it on the S. is the gorgeous 
hungali of Slier Sing, and in the same 
direction beyond it and beyond the 
small square in which are all those 
already mentioned, is the bungah of 
Lehna Sing. In the N.E. is the white 
bungah of the Rajahs of Patiala and 
I Nabha, and beyond, outside the enclo- 
sure, to the E., ai*o the two gigan- 
I tic miliars of Maiigal Sing’s family, 
called the Ram Garhiya Minars (see 
below). 

The Darbar or Golden Temple stands 
in the centre of the tank on a platform 
65 ft. sq. It is approached from be- 
neath an archway on the W. side by a 
white marble causeway 204 ft. long, 
flanked on cither side by gilded standard 
lamps. 

Except for the lower part of the walls, 
which are of white marble (decorated 

1 Along this pavement flit hawkers who sell 
beads and BHniaturo spear-hcads and quoits, 
which the Sikhs are now content to wear in 
their puggeries in place of the real weapons, 
which they arc prohibited from carrying by 
the British Government. 

► 2 See Sir G. Blrdwood'a Industrial Arts. 
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'Witli modern inlaid work), the whole of 
the building is encased in gilded copper, 
its sides inscribed with verses from the 
Qranthf written very distinctly in the 
Panjabi character. It is entered by 4 
doorways, one on each side. The doors 
are plated with silver finely wrought. 
That on the N. side is the only one 
throbgh which Europeans may pass. 

The scene within is a most picture 
estpie one. The walls are riehly gilded 
and painted with representations of 
flowers, etc. On the E. side is seated 
the high priest, either reading from a 
copy of the Granih which lies before 
him on an ottoman, or waving a chauri, 
whilst pMgrims enter and throw otfer- 
ings of cowries, money, or flowers into 
a sheet spread in the middle of the 
floor to receive them : then taking 
their places around it they sit down 
and join in chanting verses of the 
sacred volume to the music of stringed 
instruments. 

Cups of sugar are presented to the 
visitor, who may in return make an 
offering of 1 r. On the roof above 
there is a small but richly decorated 
Shish Mahal or pavilion, where it is 
said the Guru used to sit. The brooms 
kept to sweep it out are made of i)ea- 
cocks' feathers. 

Returning to the gateway, which 
has doors covered with massive silver 
plates, a staircase will be found to 
load up to the Treasury, in wliicb 
is a largo chest. This place has SI 
pilLys or poles of silver 9 ft. long and 
4} in. in diameter, and 4 larger ones. 
In the chest are kept S gilt maces, a 
paTikkah^ 2 chuuris, all with gilt 
handles, a campy, weighing 1 0 lbs., of 
pure gold, set with emeralds, rubies, 
and diamonds, a pendant of gold, 
a coloured plan of the temple, and a 
magnificent diadem of diamonds with 
strings of pearls worn as pendants; 
this was worn by !Nau Nihal Sing. 
There is also a sort of gilt arch 6 ft. 
high. All these are used when the 
GraTUh is carried in procession. In 
one corner a largo heap of Gevry shells 
^11 be observed. They are offerings 
icAde by pilgrims. 

, On .txie W. side of the small square 
gateway is the Akal Busgali, 


with its gilt dome. This temple was 
built in the time of Arjun, tne fifth 
Guru. A low staircase leads' to a room 
with a projecting window. In the 
room is a gilt ark, on the floor of which 
are a immDor of things covered with a 
cloth ; this is partly removed, and a 
large sword is taken out and put into 
the visitor's hand. It is a falchion 4 ft. 
long and wideniTig towards the end. 
It IS said to bo the sword of Guru 
Govind ; a mace also is shown, which 
was wielded by one of the Gurus. 
In the <ark arc also the yesseds for initi- 
ating new members into the Sikh Con- 
federacy ; the rite of initiation is called 
Palial. There is the Charan Fahal, in 
Avldch the novice drinks the water that 
has washed the feet of the Guru, and 
lias some of it sprinkled on his hair. 
There is too the SluimsMr Pahal, in 
which the novice drinks water poured 
on a sword, and has some of it sprinkled 
over his hair. 

The visitor by passing round to the 
S. side of the enclosure can roach the 
Darbar Garden, as it is called. It 
is 30 acres in extent, and contains 
pomegranate, orange, and other fruit 
trees, a Lank called KauLsar, and several 
small pavilions. At the vS. end of the 
garden is the picturesque Atal Tower. 
The lower room is richly painted, and 
is 30 ft. in diameter inside. Devotees 
on entering shampoo the step of the 
shrine with their hands. A staircase 
leads up to 7 galleries ; there is then 
a w^ooden ladder which ascends to an 
8th, — the entire height of the building 
is 131 ft. 

This tower is dedicated to Atal Rai, 
the younger son of Har Govind, who 
is said to have been reproved by his 
father for raising the deceased cliild of 
a widow to life. His father said that 
his supernatural powers ought to be 
displayed in ptority of doctrine and 
holiness of life, and not in miracles, 
whereupon Atal Rai said that as a life 
was re((uired and he had withheld one, 
he wouUl yield up his own. Ho then 
lay down and died ; see Cunningham’s 
SihM, p. 58. 

.Outside the Temple enclosure on the 
E. are the Bam Garhiya Minars, vast 
,and grand, but not handsome. Tlie 
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one to the H, may be ascended. At 
the top there is a good view, to the 
N. W, taking in a white temple to Shiva 
at the extremity of the city, built by 
Sardar Tej Sing. To the N.E., at 1 
m. off, St. Paurs Church is seen peep- 
ing out among woods, close to the 
D/d. Govindgarh Fort appears to the 
W. by N. 

On the return drive pass out of the 
Ram Bagh Gate (the only remaining 
old one) of tlie city to the Kotwali 
Chauk. The Kotwali, or Police Office, 
has a handsome front. To the left is 
the mosque of Muhammad Jan ; it has 
three white domes and slender minarets. 
Farther to the N. is the ’Idgali ; and 
close to it is the mosque of Khan 
Muhammad. To the right is a hno 
tank, and ^ m. to the S. are tlie Public 
Gardens, which are about 40 acres in 
extent. In the centre is a pavilion in 
which Ranjit stopped when he came to 
Amritsar. The grounds are well laid 
out, and the creepers are beautiful. 

Tlie Fort of Govindgarh is a short 
distance to the N. W, of tlic city. It is 
garrisoned with a battery of artillery 
and a company of British infantry. It 
was built by Ranjit Sing in 1809, but 
the fortifications were traced by the 
French officers in his service on soien- 
tilic principles. There is nothing very 
interesting to the traveller. 

Amongst other places worthy of 
a visit if time permits are the Hall 
Bazaar, the Santook Shar Tank, and 
the Govenvment and Mission Schools. 

[14 m. to the S. of Amritsar is Tam 
Taran, D.B., a place which is esteemed 
very holy by the Sikhs. The traveller 
will pay 15 rs. for hia liired shigram., 
and leave the city by the Chativind 
Gate, which is the one to the S.E. 
After 50 yds., the Hasli Canal is 
crossed ; the road beyond is bad. 

From this the Temple and Tower, 
which are the sights of the place, are a 
third of a mUe distant. They are situ- 
ated on the E. side of a magnificent 
tank, which is kept full of water from 
the Bari Doab Canal. This tank was 
made by Ranjit when he built the 
temple. The visitor will liavo to take 
off.liis shoes and put on cloth slippers, 
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before descending into the jsnclosure. 
The lower room of the temple has been 
handsomely painted with representa- 
tions ^ trees, while the outside walls 
have paintings of gods and goddesses. 
The room has a corridor round it, on 
the S. side of which is the ChrwnJ^ 
enveloped in silk wrappers, and fanned 
by an official with a mav/ri. 

This place was the residence of the 
Guru Arjun,and is older than Amritsar ; 
unlike the temples at that city, it has 
no writings on the walls. There is a 
small pavilion with open sides on the 
roof. The tank is said to possess 
miraculous powers to cure the lepers 
who can swim across it. At its N. corner 
is a tower built by Nau NilialSing. 

• The neighbourhood is famous as the 
stronghold of the Sikhs, and the former 
recruiting - ground for their army. 
There is a leper asylum outside the 
town, and a suburb inhabited by those 
infected with the disease, from which it 
is said the Guru Arjim himself suffered.] 

[At Amritsar passengers for Dal- 
housie, Chamba, Kangra and Dhurm- 
sala change on to the Amiitsar- 
Pathankot Rly. 

67 m. Fathankot terminus sta. (R. ), 
D.B. A picturesque town with a 16th 
cent. Fort. Here a tonga may be pro- 
cured for, 34 m., Doneira. Then^ by 
pony or dooly (in 12 lira, from Amritsar) 
to, 22 m. , Dalhousie, ^ a charming hill- 
station and sanitarium ($700 ft. above 
the sea, surrounded by forests. The 
scenery is very fine, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Chamba, D.B., 12 m. 
distant. 

The scenery in the Kangra Valley 
(about 24 m. in the direction of Simla), 
whore tea is grown, is remarkably fine. 
A high ridge separates the Kangra from 
the Kullu Valley E. (see Simla, Rte. 11).] 

184 m. Meean Meer sta. This is 
the military station of Lahore (sec 
below). 

187 m. LAHORE June. sta.,aOc D.B. 
Linos rui^N.W. to Rawal Pindi and 
Peshawar, and S.W. through Sind to 
Karachi. The rly. worlcshops are very 
extensive, covering 126 acres ; over 
2000 men are employed. Good liousos, 
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swimming bath, theatre, recreation 
ground, and church are provided for 
the employes. A tramway runs from 
the rly. ata. to the native, town 
1 m. W. ■ * 

Lahore is a municipal city, capital 
of the Panjab, the seat of an episcopal 
see, and headquarters of a district of 
the same name (pop. 176,700). Tradi- 
tion says that Lahore was founded by 
Loh, the elder son of Rama ; no mention 
of it, however, is made by Alexander’s 
historians, and no Grfcco-Baetrian coins 
ai’o found among the ruins. 

The first reference to it is in the 
Itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim Iliouen 
Thsang,^ in the 7 th cent. It seems then 
to have‘l)een governed by a family of 
Chauhaii Rajputs, from whom it was 
wrested by the Moslems of Ghazni, but 
it did not attain to magnificence till 
the reign of the Moguls. Akbar en- 
larged and repaired the fort, and sur- 
rounded the town with a wall, portions 
of which still remain, built into the 
modern wall of Ran jit. Jehangir also 
often resided at Lahore, and during his 
reign Arjun Mall,iGuru of the Sikhs, 
compiler of the Adi Granth, died in 
prison here. The mausoleum of .felian- 
gir is at Shah Dara, close to Lahore 
(see below). Shah Jehau built the 
palace of Lahore. Aurangzib built the 
reat mosque, but in his time the city 
egan to decline, and was much ruined 
by the invasions of Ahmad Shah Durani. 

Under Ranjit Sing Lahore regained 
Borre of its former splendour, and 
since the period of the Rritish rule, 
which commenced in 1849, buildings 
have greatly multiydied. Modern Lahore 
covers an area of 640 acres, and is 
surrounded by a brick wall 15 ft. high. 
The moat has been filled in and changed 
to a garden, which encircles the city on 
ove^ side except the north. A metalled 
road nms round the rampart, and gives 
access to the city by thirteen gates. 

Within the ramparts that surround 
the city, in the N. part of the enclosure, 
and N. of the city itself, is the Citadel, 
usually called the Fort, ^^he Ravi 
river flowing W. once washea the walls 
“of the city, and in 1602 made such 
biu^oachmenta. as to necessitate the 
ccOaatructlob'of a massive embankment 


4 m. long. It now sweeps round 
Lahore and passes to the S. at about 
1 m. W. of tno city. 

The Tomb of Anax Kali, *'Fome- 

gi‘anate Blossom ” (a name given to 
a favourite lady in the harem of 
Akbar, who was also called Nadirah 
Begain, or Sharifu-nlssa), is an octagon 
cased in ydaster and surmounted by a 
dome. It was for many years used as 
the church of the civil station. The 
cenotaph, removed from the centre of 
the building to a side chamber, is for 
some reasons one of the most interest- 
ing things to be sebn in Lahore. It is 
of the purest white marble, and the 
words carved on it arc so exquisitely 
formed as to sur]>as3 anything of the 
kind in India. On its face and sides 
are inscribed the 99 names of God. On 
the siile, below the names of the Deity, 
is written Majnvn Salim Akbar, “ The 
profoundly enamoured Salim, son of 
Akbar,” Salim being tlic name of 
Jehangir. Then follows a Persian 
verso. The date, given in letters and 
ill figures, corresponds to 1599. Akbai 
died on the 13tli October 1605, so that 
this tomb may have been erected about 
five years before bis death. On the W. 
side is another date, above the words 
‘'In Lahore,” corresponding to 1616, 
and is probably the date of the building 
of the tomb, wJiUe the other refers to 
the death of A.nar Kali. The story is 
that Anar Kali was beloved by Salim, 
and was seen by Ak])ar, bis father, to 
sniilft wdieii the Prince entered the 
harem. As a piinisbment for this it 
id said that she was buried alive ; and 
the distich engraved on her sarcophagus 
certainly indicates that Salim was her 
I lover. This tomb is in the civil station, 
which also contains some iiny-wsing 
modern buildings. The chief are the 
High Court, the Oovemment College, 
the Mayo IIospiM (see below). 

The Cathedral is a cruciform build- 
ing of brick, occupying a very central 
site E. of the Museum and Post Ofllce. 

The old building, called the Shah 
Chrmgh is used as the Accountant^ 
General’B OflElce— the additions were 
/lesi^ed by Mr. Oldrid Scott. 

The Museum, called by’ the natives 
’Aja'ib Qhar, is near the Anar Kali 
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Gardens^ and the Central Post Office. 
On a raised platform in front of the 
entrance is the fainousjaun called the 
Zamisaniah, “Hummer, but the word 
also means a lion's roar. The Sikhs 
called it the Bhangianwali Top, that 
is the cannon of the Bhangi confeder- 
acy. Tho gun was made by Shah Wali 
Khan, Vazir of Ahmad Shah Duraiii, 
and was used by him at tho battle of 
Paniput. After Ahmad Shah left India 
it came into the hands of the Bhangi 
lilisl, and Ran jit eventually got posses- 
sion of it, and used it at the siege of 
Mooltaii in 1818. It was then placed 
at the Delhi Gate of Lahore until 1880, 
when it was removed to its present 
site. The Persian inscriptions on it 
give the date of casting, 1762 A.i>. 

The Museum contains specimens of 
the antiquities, arts, manufucturcs, and 
raw products — vegetable, mineral, and 
animal — of the Panjah. 

Ill tho archiuological dci)artment 
there is a stone witli an inscription of 
the time of King Oondopharcs, who is 
said to have put St. Thomas to death ; 
the bases of 2 pillars brought by 
General Cunninghani from Shah ka 
Dcra, which ho thinks to bo the ancient 
Taxila ; various Buddhist seiilpturcs 
from the Yusufzai country and else- 
where, in which Greek influence is 
plainly discerned ; an ‘‘^ancient Hindu” 
(more probably Buddhist) pillar about 
9 ft. high, with a huge head projecting 
on one side, dug iqi near .Iheium ; also 
two old brass cannon found buried in a 
mound of Anaiidpur in the district of 
Hoshiyarpur, thought to be of the time 
of Guru Govind. There are only two 
relics of tho prehistoric age. They are 
two finely finished celts found in Swat, 
of porphyritic greenstone. Tho coins 
arc kept in a strong box, and can be 
seen on application to the Curator. 

Tliere is a series of portraits, repre- 
senting princes and chiefs of the Paniab ; 
they are by an Indian artist, and as 
specimens of art cannot bo much praised. 
Among ornaments worn by the people 
may bo noticed the peraJe^ a sort of 
coif used by maidens in Lahaul and 
Spiti, in which a uumbor of turquoisiifi 
are sewn. , Thero is also a good collec- 
tion of musical instruments of the. 


country ; specimens of pottery and 
Fanjab glass, ^nd of the Koft^aH work 
of Guzerat and Sialkot ; cups and orna- 
ments of vitreous enamel from Bahawal- 
pur ; * silver inlaid in pewter, and 
perforated metal -work from Delhi, 
Observe too a dagger with small pearls 
set loosely in the blade. 

There are good specimens of the silk 
manufactures of Bahawalpur affil Mool- 
tail, and the satinottes are excellent. 
Also a curious ehibroidery of soft fioss 
silk on cotton called sJmhdar phulkari^ 
interspersed among which are small 
mirrors ; rude idols hideously painted, 
wliieli were worshipped by the ladies of 
the Sikh Court ; an exhibition of the 
leathern ware of the Panjab ^ a collec- 
tion of ethnographical heads hy Messrs. 
Schlagcntweit ; lay figures, habited in 
tho costumes of the iicoplo of Lahaul, 
Spiti, and Ladakh ; and Thibetan 
curiosities, such as prayer-wlicels. 

lu the mineral section will be seen 
the model of the AoA-t-iVwr, made 
for the Exhibition of 1861. According 
to the Hindus, this diamond belonged 
to Kama, King of Anga, and according 
to tho Persians, it and its sister 
diamond the Darya-i-Nur, or “ Sea of 
Light,” were worn by Afrasiyab. The 
Sea of Light is now at Teheran in the 
Shah’s treasury, which contains tho 
finest jewels in llie world. It is said 
that Nadir brought the Koh-i-Nur from 
Delhi, and when he was killed it fell 
into the hands of Ahmad Shah Duvaiii, 
and from him it descended to Shah 
Shuja'a, his grandson, from whom Ran- 
jit took it on the 1st of June 1813. In 
1849 it was made over to the British, 
and delivered to the Queen in 1850. 
It was re-cut in Loudon by Costa of 
Amsterdam, at a cost of £8000, and its 
weight wa.s diminislied from 186 carats 
to 1024. 

There are also specimens of tlie 
mineral resources of the country. 
Among them will be seen iron ore from 
Bajor. It is a magnetic oxide of 
singular purity. Antimony and lead 
oi'e also imown, and gold found in the 
sands of the Panjab rivers in small 
quantities. Specimens of rock-salt of 
kinds, one from the hills between 
the Jhehim and the Indus, and the 
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Qtber from the hills beyond the Indns 
are sliown. There is a fair collection 
of Ibirda and insects. 

Lahore possesses a flourishing School 
of Art, under the supcriiitciidence of 
the Curator of the Museum. 

The Anarkali Book Club, 50 yds. W. 
of the Post Office, is said hy some to 
have been built by Vazir Khan, by 
others, by llabi Bakbsh. It is a hand- 
some building, with four white cupolas, 
and contains some valuable books. 

Not far olf is the shrine of a Moham- 
medan saint called Mauj-i-Da^a. Over 
the door is a Persian inscription which 
says it is the tomb of Saiyad Muhammad 
Shah Mguj-i- Darya, son of Nuru’llab, 
who was a spiritual guide in the time 
of Akbar. 

Tlie Native Town and Fort. — Tlio 
picturesqueness of the old town must 
appeal to every one, but to artists 
it will be found of especial interest. 
The balconies and projecting oriel 
windows of the irregular brick houses, 
together with the variety and colour 
of the costumes of the people, form a 
striking picture. Travellers should 
not fail to drive through the bazaars 
on their way to (or from) the Fort, 
entering by the Delhi gate. 

A narrow street loads to an inner 
gate which opens into a cJmuJc or square, 
where is the very beautiful Mosque of 
Vazir Khan. It w'as built in IQH by 
Hakim 'Alaii-din of Chiniot, Yazir 
of the Emperor Shah Jehan. The brick 
walls are covered with beautiful inlaid 
work called Kashi or Nakkaslii. It is 
a kind of mosaic of glazed pottery and 
tiles. The colours of the tiles arc burat 
in, and they are set in hard mortar. 
Over the noble entrance is written in 
Persian, “ Remove thy heart from the 
gardens of the world, and know that 
tnis building is the true abode of man. ” 
It was completed in tlie reign of Shah 
Jehan. The architect was Hidayatu 
*llah, the faithful servant of Vazir 
Khan. In the centre front of the 
mosque is tlie Moslem creed, and in 
panels along the facade are ly^autifully 
written verses from the Koran. A 
Persian inscription gives the date 1646 
From ]^e gallery round the 
iniilaret, about 3 ft. broad, there is a 


very fine View over the oity^ which is 
truly Oriontal aud picturesque. 

Leaving the mosque of va^ir Khan, 
and proceeding along a street remark- 
able for balconies richly carved, the 
visitor will come to the Sonali Musjid, 
or Golden Mosque, which has three gilt 
domes, and was built in 1763 a.p. by 
Bikhw'ari Khan, a favourite of the 
widow of Mir Mannu, a lady who 
governed Lahore some time after her 
husband’s death. He is said to have 
displca.scd the lady, whose female attend- 
ants beat him to death with their shoes. 
The situation of this mosque at the 
junction of two streets is picturesque. 

In a courtyard behind the mosque is 
a large well, with steps descending to 
the water’s edge. 1 1 is said to have been 
dug by Arjiin, the fifth Guru. Passing 
along the narrow w'indiiig street, the 
visitor will now come to an open space 
called the Ilira Mandi, whence is a fine 
view of the Fort and the JummaMusjid; 
and lurniiig to the right, under a gate- 
way between the fort and the mosque, 
he will enter the pretty garden called 
the Hazuri Bagh. The Normal School 
is ill the buildings near the gate- 
way. On the rt. (E. side) is the high 
crenellated wall of the Fort, and 
in its centre is tlie Akbari Darwazah 
(or Hazuri Bagh Gate), built by the 
Emperor Akbar. It wtis formerly the 
entrance to the citadel, but isnow closed. 
The towers of this building will attract 
attention by the peculiarity of their de- 
sign. The IJazuri Bagh forms an outer 
CO lilt to the mosque. In its centro is 
the L'aralidarif a beautiful pavilion, 
built by Ranjit with white marble taken 
from the tombs of the Emperor Jehangir 
and the Empress Nur Jehan at Shah- 
dara. 

On the farther (W. ) side of it is the 
Jumma Muajid, raised on a lofty plat- 
form supported by arches. A vast mght 
of steps leads up to the gate of the 
mosque. In a chamber above the 
archway are preserved the dusty relics 
of the Prophet and his family. They 
consist of turbans of ’Ali and of his 
sons Hasan and Husain, a cap with 
; Arabic writing on it, the prayer-carpet 
of Fatima, a slipper of Mohammed, and 
^the mark of his foot impressed in a 
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stone« Theto are also a vestment of 

tho Fropbot, bis prayer-csrpot, and a 

f reen tufikTi. Besides these there is a 
air of the Prophet’s heard, of a red 
colour. There were a dozen formerly, 
but all have perished except this ono. 
There is also some red earth from Kar- 
bala. There is a decayed tooth, which 
is said to have belonged to one of the 
Imams. The mosquo was built by 
Aurangzib with the mnds derived from 
the confiscated estates of his eldest 
brother Dara Shikoh, whom he killed. 
It has consequently never been liked 
as a place of prayer. The revenues of 
Mooltan were assigned for its support. 
Over the entrance is written the Moslem 
creed, and then in Persian the date 
= 1674. 

Of the four minarets, all of which 
arc disfigured by the loss of one story, 
only that to the S.W. is open. The 
cupolas were so much injured by an 
earthquake that it was necessary to lake 
them down. 

The mosque is built of red sandstone, 
and the facade of the mosfpie proper is 
beautifully adorned with white marble 
llowws. It lias 1 large and 10 smaller 
archways facing the court, and is sur- 
mounted by 3 white marble domes. 

The mosque is now very much ne- 
glected, from the reasons above de- 
scribed. Ranjit matlc a magazine of it. 
Its magnificent proportions excite ad- 
miration, and the quadrangle being 
overshadowed by fine trees produces an 
unusual and very pleasing effect. It 
was not till 1856 that the mosquo was 
restored to tlie Mohammedans as a place 
of worship. 

On the N. side of tlic Hazuri Bagh 
are the cremation places of Ranjit, the 
Samadh of Kharg Sing, and of Nau 
Nihal Sing. 

The glittering white building rather 
out of keeping with the solemn mosquo, 
its neighbour, is the Ranjit Sing’s 
. Samadh, restored in part 1840. It 
faces the AV. wall of the Fort, and is 
a square stucco building on a high 
platform of marble. The ceiling are 
decorated with traceries in stucco inlaid 
with mirrors. The arches of the interim 
are of marble, but sti*engtbened with 
brick and chmam^ and clamped witl% 


aefi 

iron, by ordet of Sir D* M*Leod when 

Licut-GoYomor of tlic Fanjab. In the 

centre is a raised platform of marble, on 
which is a lotus flower carved in marble, 
8un*ounded 1^ eleven smaller flowers. 
The central flower covers the ashes of 
Ranjit ; the others those of four wives 
and seven concubines who became satis 
and undement cremation with his 
corpse. 

Below this mausoleum, and by the 
side of the road leading from^ the 
Roshanai Gate to the plain, outside 
the Foi‘t, is the Shrine of Arjim, the 
fifth Guru, and compiler of the Adi 
Oraifith^ which is read in Ranjit’s Sam- 
adh daily, in a huge volume over 
which attendants reverently wave 
chaiiries^ 

Facing this building is the Roshanai • 
Gate of the Fort. A steep incline, 
made by the English, leads into the 
interior, but before ascending it, the 
attention of the visitor will be arrested 
by the peculiar decoration of the walls 
of the Palace of Akbar, which faces 
him. The facade is inlaid with a 
mosaic of incaustic tiles, representing 
grotesquer figures of men, horses, and 
elephants, engaged in hunting, and 
also the angels, who, according to old 
Persian mythology, preside over the 
days and months. In spandrels over 
arcaded compartments in front of the 
part of the palace attributed to Jehan- 
gir are four representations of the rising 
sun. Other spandrels show cherubs 
like those in Christian churches, 
which were perhaps boiTowed from tlic 
Jesuit church established by Portuguese 
missionaries at Lahore. In support of 
this it may be said that Bcimor men- 
tions that Jeliangir, in compliment to 
the missionaries, placed an imago of the 
Virgin in a prominent position. It is 
w'orth while walking round the walls 
to the 1. to study these designs. 

The Palace of Ahhar is on the ex- 
treme E. of the Fort. To it succeeds 
a part built by Jeliangir, and then a 
curtain wall between two hexagonal 
towers ascribed to Shah Jehan, to 
which Aurangzib and the Sikhs made 
additions. 

Near the top of the ineline, 1., is the 
Moti MuBjld, or Pearl Mosque, of white 
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m^rblo, with three domes. Over the 
arched entrance into the outer court are 
a Persian inscription and date corre- 
sponding to 1698 A.l>. The inner door 
has four Largo padlocks end four strong 
chains. Raiijit kept his treasure hero, 
and the British use it for the same 
purpose. Several sentries are posted 
in the inner court, in the jiassage, and 
at the outer door. 

Proceeding to the E., tlic visitor will 
come to a small Sikh temple built by the 
order of Dulip Sing’s mother. 

Close to the Moti Muajid is the Shish 
Mahal, or Palace of Mirrors, which is 
the joint work of Shah Johan and 
AurangziJ^. The E. wall of this build- 
ing did not exist in Ranjit’s time, and 
there was an extensive court into which 
he used to pass from the Moti Mosqne, 
through a handsome folding - door 
studded with gilt bosses. 

In the centre of 11 le. W. side of the 
quadrangle is a beautiful while marble 
pavilion called Nau Lakha. as it is 
said to have cost 9 lakhs or 900,000 rs. 
This beautiful work of ai't is inlaid 
after the fashion so well known at 
Agra. Between the pillars on the S. 
side of the quadrangle walls have been 
erected, and thus an Armoury (see 
lielow) has been formed. 

The Shish Mahal was the place where 
the sovereignty of the Paiijab was 
transferred to the British Government. 
Here too Ranjit held his receptions. 
In the small rooms leading to the upper 
tower the ceilings are cut into geo- 
metrical patterns. These paintings and 
the mirror work with which the walls 
aud ceilings are ornamented w'erc 
done by the Sikhs, and ill agree v.dth 
the chaste beauty of the Mogul archi- 
tecture. The windows look out towards 
the Badami Garden to the N. On this 
plain Ranjit used .to hold reviews. 
Ibere used to bo fountains in tlic centre 
of the quadrangle, and their basin still 
remains. In the inlaid work of the 
pavilion there were formerly valuable 
stones, but these have been all picked 
out f 

In the Amonry the visitor will re- 
mark the round shield of Guru Goviiid. 
of rhiROCeros hide, and lias a 
boss.' His battle-axe is also 


shown, the blade of which is of 
fine Damascus steel. Here too will 
be seen the arms taken from^ho Sikhs 
by iho English ; some of i:lio helmcia 
are inscribed Akal Sipahi. The long 
gauntlotcd swords are merely used in 
fencing. There are many cuirasses 
which belonged to the regiments com- 
manded by French officers, with brass 
cocks upon them. There are also rings 
of steel which were used as missiles m 
war, particularly by the Akalis. Tlie 
crests of these soldiers, called Jikars, 
in the shape of a bar passing through 
two semicircles, and ciwiied with a 
hall, arc exhibited. There are also 
some cannon with barrels wdiich turn 
like tliose of a revolver, and a number 
of camel guns and an obus, inscribed 
in Persian, ‘^Fath ya shahid, 1815, 
victory or deatli.” Many coats of 
mail will also be observed. 

Parallel with the tower of the Shish 
Mahal was anothe.r tower called Saman 
Bnrj, of great height. 

Pass now in an. E. direction to the 
Diwan-i-Khas. It is a beauti fu I build • 
ing of white marble, supported on 32 
columiLs, and is now used by the Englisli 
as a church. There is an aperture in 
the Jali or perforated screen, on the N., 
about 2 ft. sq., at wliicli the Emperor 
sat and heard his Arzbegi read the 
petitions, from the roof of a building 
now ruined, 24 ft. below. 

To the E. of this is the Akbari Mahal, 
an ornanicnted Hindu pavilion, now 
used a.s tlio apothecary's quarters. 

Fiom the Dhvaii-i-Khas 67 steps lead 
down to the ditch between the outer 
wall and the N. wall of the palaces ; 
about 20 yds. from this you ])ass S. to 
the IChtoahgah-i-Kalan, which is of red 
sandstone, but has been whitewashed, 
'riic arcliitraves of the pillars are well 
carved in the Hindu fashion with repre- 
sentations of elephants and birds, as 
are also those of tlic Akbari Mahal, 
t Near the centre of the Fort is the 
I Diwan-i-'Am (now used as barracks). 
The building is of red sandstone, 
supxiorted in the centre by 12 columns. 
The outer arches have been filled in to 
form w^alle, and the whole has been 
whitewashed. In the centre is the 
^JTakhtgah, or “throne place,” where 
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the Emperor sat. The ascent is by 12 
steps, and there are several rooms be- 
hind. In the front of the building are 
the remains of a red sandstone railing, 
inside which only the nobles could come. 
N. of this, where now stands a clump 
of trees, was a tomb, out of which a 
holy man used to warn the Emperor 
that he was mortal. 

To the E. is the Hospital, a building 
which was erected by Chand Kaiiwar 
for her residence, and there she was 
confined by order of Sher Sing, and 
put to death according to liis commands 
by her handmaidens. E. of the Diwan- 
i-'Am and adjoining it is the house of 
Shcr Sing, wliieh was four stories high, 
but only two now remain. 

The Central Prison, of Govern- 
ment House, and at the extreme S. of 
the Civil Station, is one of the best 
managed in India, and is capable of 
holding 2276 prisoners. It is unneces- 
sary to describe the building. 

During the Mutiny, 80,000 cartridges 
were made by convict mutineers, besides 
thousands of sandbags for tlic siege of 
Delhi. Tlie most notable manufac- 
tures in the prison are tents, rugs, 
carpets, and scarfs? The carpets (only 
made to order) resemble those of Pers^ia, 
and tradesmen in London and America 
purchase them annually to a large value. 

In the Lawrence Gardens, which 
cover 112 acres, arc large varieties of ti'ees 
and shrubs of different si)ccics. The 
visitor will remark the Finns longifolia, 
the Australian gum tree, and tlie carob 
tree of Syria. There is also a men agerie. 

At the N. side is the Lawrence Hall, 
built in memory of Sir J. Lawrence in 
1862, fronting tlie road ; and the Mont- 
gomery Hall, built in 1866, in memory 
of Sir R. Montgomery, facing the central 
avenue of the gardens. A covered 
corridor connects them. Montgomery 
Hall contains portraits of many cele- 
brated Anglo-Indians. 

Government House is at no great dis- 
tance from the Lawrence Gardens to 
the N. It was the tomb of Muhammad 
Kasim Khan, cousin of the Emperor 
Akbar. He was a gi'eat patron of 
wrestlers, and bis tomb used to be called 
Kushhwala Gumhaz^ or Wrestler’s! 
Dome. There are some noble trees ii){ 


the grounds* and a good swimming 
bath. 

Near the S.W. corner of the Civil 
Station is a l}uil(l{ng called Chauburj, 
“ Four Towers,” which ha.s been a gate- 
way to a garden, with 4 minars, whence 
its name. This beautiful building is 
faced with blue and green encaustic 
tiles. The greater part of the dome 
has fallen. 

Expeditions from Lahore. 

Shalimax Gardens are 6 m. E. from 
the milestone near the Tanksal Gate of 
Lahore, whence the measurements are 
made to Peshawar and other places. 
About J m. before reaching tlfem is the 
gateway to the Gulabi Bagh or Rose 
Garden, laid out in 1655 by Sultan 
Beg, Admiral of the fleet to Shah Jehan. 
The Nakkashi work of coloured tiles 
ou the gate is very beautiful, and hardly 
inferior to that on Vazir Khan’s Mosque. 
Oil the gateway is inscribed in Persian ; 

Sweet is this KarUen, through envy of which 
the tulip is spotted, 

The rose of the sun and moon forms its beauti- 
flil lamp. 

Opposite to the Gulabi Bagh, across 
a fleld, is the Tomb of ’Ali Mardan 
Khan, the celebrated engineer, who also 
laid out the Sbalimar Gardens. Its 
lofty archway retains traces of ex- 
quisitely coloured tiles. Fifty yds. fS. 
of this is the octagonal tomb of ’Ali 
Mardan, built of brick. 

There are many dargnhs and gardens, 
to w'hich on holidays crowds of people 
go on pilgrimage. 

The Slialvmar Gardens were laid out 
in 1637 A.D. by order of Shah Jehan. 
They are divided into three parts, 
in tiers of various levels. The whole 
extent is about 80 acres, surrounded 
by a wall, with a large gateway and 
pavilions at each corner. Canals tra- 
verse the garden, and there is a tank 
in the centre, with an island and a 
passage across to it. There are 100 
small fountains in the first garden, and 
double t)j(it number in the tank. The 
trees are chiefly mangoes* and the 
garden is laid out in monotonous square 
beds. Once, when the cement was in- 
tact and the frescoes new, it must have 
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been a very pretty place, but now it is 
decayed and shabby. 

On tlie opposite side of the ‘road are 
two othor garilons) the Blndoiiiwalcbs 
and Miar BirJ Lai’s ; aiid to the E. 
there is also Jamadar Khushhal Sink’s 
garden, and across the road to the N.E. 
Lehna Sing’s. 


The military cantonment of Meean 
Meer is situated 3 ni. to the S.E. of 
tlie Civil Station (rly. sta. about ^ m. 
W. of cantonment on Mooltan lily., 
Rte. 14.) 

The cantonment includes infantry 
and artillery practice ranges, liospital, 
bazaar, R.C. chapel, racquet- court, etc. 

About I m. to the N.W., on the rt. 
of the road leading to the cantonment 
is the Shrine of Meean Meer, a saint 
from whom the cantonment has its 
name. It stands in the centre of a 
quadrangle, 200 ft. sq., on a marble 
platform. Raiijit took away much of 
the marble for his barahdari in the 
Hazuri Ragh, and to make amends 
had the inside painted with llowers. 
Over the entrance are an inscri]jtioii in 
Persian and date = 1635 A.i). The left 
side of the enclosure is occupied by a 
mosque. 

Returning towards the city, the 
traveller will pass on the right the 
village of Shaka-ki-Ghuri, where arc a 
number of large tombs, .some with 
cupolas, but all more or less ruined. 
W. of the village, at 300 yds. from the 
main road, is the most venerated tomb 
ill Laliore or its vicinity. It is called 
the Tomb of Bibian Fakdaman, ' * The 
Chaste Ladies. ’’ This saint was the 
daughter of the younger brotlier of *Ali 
by a different mother. Her real name 
was Rukiyah Khanum, and she was 
the eldest of six sisters, who are all 
buried here, and who fled with her to 
Baghdad, after the massacre at Kar> 
bala ; she died in 728 a.d., at the age 
of 90. . The road is narrow and bod. 
The place is I'emarkable for a number of 
very old Wanr trees. It is< expected 
that the visitor will take off his shoes. 
There are five enclosures, and the tomb 
.^f Rukiyah is in the fifth. It is of briek, 
wJNltewashed. 


Shah Data is situated beyond the 
Bridge of Boats on the right bank of 
the Ravi, about IJ m. to the N. of the 

railway brWgo over that ihor. The 

journey by rail is 6 m. to the Shah 
Dara sta., from which the tomb of the 
Emperor Jehangir is m. It is more 
convenient to go in a carriage (about 
5^ m. drive). 

A small domed building will be 
passed on the 1. This is the tomb of 
Asif Khan (see below) ; and shortly after 
an enclosure will bo entered which has 
been the sarai or outer court of the 
mausoleum. An archway of white 
marble, and 50 ft. high, leads into the 
court of the mausoleum, which forms 
a garden. The passage to the tomb is 
paved with beautifully streaked marble 
from Jcypore and other places. The 
cenotaph is of white marble, inlaid with 
pictra dura work, and stands in the 
centre of an octagonal chamber. On 
the E. and W. sides are the 99 names 
of God, most beautifully carved, and 
on the S. side is inscribed, “ The Glori- 
ous Tomb of His High Majesty, Asylum 
of Protectors, Nuru-din Muhammad, 
the Emperor Jehanmr,” 1627 a.d. On 
the four sides arc Squisito screens of 
lattice- work. 

Just outside the entrance, and to the 
right of it, is a staircase which leads up 
to the Hat square roof of the building, 
covered with a magnilicent tessellated 
pavement. At each corner is a min- 
aret, 95 ft. high from the platform. A 
marble parapet ran round the pave- 
ment, but was taken away by Ranjit, 
.and has been replaced by a poor sub- 
stitute of masonry. The minarets are 
four stories high, and arc built of mag- 
nificent blocks of stone 8 ft. long. 
From the top tliere is a fine view to tlie 
S.E. over the Ravi to the city. 

Altogether this mausoleum is one of 
the finest in India. It is vast and 
solemn. 

The Tomb of Asif Khan, brother of 
the Empress Nur Jehan, stands in an 
enclosure immediately to the W. of the 
sarai. It is an octagon surmounted 
by a dome. It has been utterly ruined 
a«id almost entirely stripped of the 
lovely Nakkashi work which once 
/idorncd it. In the portals some frag- 
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mentd still remain to show how g^lori- 
oiis it once was. The cenotaph is of 
white marble* The Tughra writing on 

it ia extremely fine, and resemlilea that 

on the tomb of Jehangir. 

Across the railway W. is the tomb 
of Nur Jehan, wife of Jehangir, a plain 
building of one story, with four main 
arches and eight oblong openings in 
the centre, with three rows of arches 
beyond. It is huge but ugly. 

18 m. W. of Lahore is Shekohpura, 
the hunting-seat of Dara Shikoh, the 
eldest brother of Aurangzib. 

The road crosses the bridge over the 
Ravi, and at about 1 m. enters a dreary 
tract of long grass and jungle. A 
bridge over tlic Bagh Bachcha, a branch 
of the Ravi, is then passed. At Man- 
diali Road Chauki tliore is a good D.B., 
standing 100 yds. back from the road 
on the rt., witli a pretty little garden. 
Hero horses are changed. 

On the 1. of the road is a garden- 
house, built by Rani Nakyana, queen 
of Raiijit Sing. At tlie S.W. corner of 
the garden is her Samadh, an octagonal 
building. Tlie walls are painted with 
Hindu mythologicq,! pictures. That in 
front is of Krishna dancing the Ras 
inaudal with tlie Gopis. Over the door 
is a picture of the ten Gurus, with an 
inscription. Across the road is a veiy 
clean and comfortable house which be- 
longs to the Rajah, and is lent by him 
to travellers. 

The village of Shekohpura contains 
about 80 houses, and a ruined fort. 

There- is good shooting here. About 
2 m. from the town is a large tank 
surrounded by flights of steps with a 
threo-storiod barahdari in the centre, 
A tall minaret stands near an enti'ance 
gateway N. of the tank. 


ROUTE 13 

Lahore to Peshawar (N.W. Rly.) 

Lahore to Peshawar is 278 in* by the 
North-Western Railway, and the time 
occupied in transit 21 hours. 

5 m. Shah Dara sta. The tomb of 
the Emperor Jehangir, IJ m. off, is de- 
scribed in Rte. 12. 

42 m. Gujranwala sta.,:i^ (R.) D.B. 
This is the town where Ranjit was bom. 
At J m. beyond the station is the 
Samadh of Media Sing, father of the gicat 
Ranjit. It is an octagonal building, 81 
ft. high to tlie top of the gilt^rnamcnt 
on the summit. Within are the sculp- 
tured rosettes or knobs which mark 
where the ashes are deposited. The large 
roseCte surrounded by twelve smaller 
ones, is inscribed Sarkar Ranjit Sing. 
That nearest the entrance is in memory 
of a blue pigeon that fell down into 
the flames in which Ranjit and his con- 
cubines were being consumed. Other 
rosettes mark the ashes of Malia Sing 
Padshah, Maharaj Sher Sing, ami Sarkar 
Nau Nihal Sing Ji. There is a narrow 
but loft)^ pavilion, covered with mytho- 
logical pictures, among which is one re- 
presenting Duryodhana ordering Drau- 
padi to be stripped. As fast as the 
clothes were pulled off her she was super- 
iiaturally re-clothed. At 100 yards 
to the E. is the pavilion of Maha Sing, 
a handsome building, now used as the 
reading and meeting room of the Anju- 
maii of the town. Close to the market- 
place is the hoim where Eanjit was bom. 

In this town is the Barahdari^ or 
pavilion, of Ranjit’s famous general, 
Hari Sing. It stands in 40 acres of 
garden and gi'ounds. To the E. is a 
pavilion 12 ft. high, full of small 
niches for lamps. , On the £. wall is a 
painting of warriors and elephants, 
now almost gone. At 70 yds. to the 
N. of the house is the sarnadh of Hari 
Sing. A number of trees have grown 
through the platform and are breaking 
it up. A^the S. W. comer is a pavilion 
in which countless green parrots have 
their neats. The place where the ashes 
lie is marked by a knob shaped like a 
budding flower. There are no sM 
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knobs. Th6 first picture on the wall 
inside is a portrait of Hari Sing hawk- 
ing, with a string of ducks passing over 
his head. 

62 in. Wazirabad June. sta. (H.), D. B. 
(16,500 inhab.) From here a line runs 
N.E. to Sialkot and Jummoo (see below). 
This place, founded by Wazir Khan in 
the reign of Shah Jehan, became, under 
the rule of Ran jit, the headquarters of 
General Avitabile, who built a com- 
pletely new town on the plan of a 
parallelogram, and siiiTOundcd by a 
wall. A broad bazaar runs from end 
to end. Close to 'the town is one of 
the most (^inious gardens in the Panjab, 
laid ont by Dewan Thakiir Das Chopra. 
At Wazirabad is the great Alexandra 
Bridge over the Chciiab, opened in 
1876 by the Prince of Wales. 

The Chenab is here a most difficult 
stream to deal ivitli. The floods rise 
11 ft. above low'-watcr level, and the 
velocity of the current then exceeds 
10 m. an hour. The stream is more 
than 50 ft. deep, and drives the sand 
in all directions ; but the training w’^orks 
in connection with the bridge have 
modified the action of the river and 
confined it. 

[An expedition may be made by 
branch line from Wazirabad to 

27 m. Sialkot sta., D.B. A town 
with military station 1 m. N. (iuhab. 
55,000). The Church is a striking 
object, having a steeple 150 ft. high. 
There is also a fort. The rly. con- 
tinues to 

62 m. Jummoo sta. This is the 
cax)ital of the Jummoo and Cashmere 
state, which extends over an area of 
79,783 sq. m., with a pop. (1891) of 
2,507,240 persons. , Tliis state com- 
prises, besides Cashmere proper, Juni- 
moo and Punch. The governorships 
of Ladakh and Gilgit include Dardis- 
tan, Baltiatan, Leh, Tilol, Suru, Zans- 
kar, Rupshu, and others. Islam ^vas 
introduced into Cashmere during the 
reign of Shamsu-din. In'' 1586 it 
was conquered by Akbar and became 
part of the Mogul Empire. In 1752 
it was conquered by Ahmad Shah 
Dnirani, , ana remained under the 


Afghans till 1819, when it was con^ 
quered by Ranjit and remained under 

the Sikhs till 1845. In March 1846 
Gulab Sing, a dogra rajput, purchased 
Cashmere of the British for £750,000, 
but he agreed to acknowledge British 
supremacy and to assist with troops 
when required. Accordingly he sent 
a contingent of troops ahd artillery 
to co-operate with the English army at 
the siege of Delhi in 1857. 

The Old Palace at Jummoo, at the 
E., close to the city wall, has no pre- 
tensions to beauty. It is entered by 
a large irregular quadrangle, on tho 
I’t. side of which is a vast reception- 
room. The verandah of the small 
dining-room overlooks the Tavi, and 
beyond the river are hills covered with 
jungle, in which are many wild beasts. 

To the N. W. of the city is a Pagoda 
covered with ]>lates of copper-gilt. A 
little to the E. of it is the new palace 
which was built for tho Prince of Wales’s 
visit. Close by to the E. is tho old 
parade-ground, with tho hospital and 
college to the S.E. Tho Gnnvit Onle- 
U)ay is that by W'hieh the city is 
entered from the S. in corning from the 
river Tavi. A short distance before 
reaching it is the chief temple. 2 m. 
beyond this gate is a fine garden be- 
longing to tlic Maharajah. From the 
GumitGato there is a descent of 70 ft. 
downi a roiigli road paved with stones, 
then the pathlies through thick woods. 

The most frequented trade-route to 
Sirinagar and the Cashmere valley starts 
from Jummoo, but travellers arc not 
allowed to go this way except with 
special permission from the Resident at 
Sialkot. The usual route for Euro- 
peans is by dak from tho hill-station of 
Murree (see p. 210). The distancei^ to 
be marched are long by whatever route 
is selected, and special arrangements 
must be made which are not possible 
for a hurried traveller. Servants, tents, 
and a pony will be necessary. De- 
tailed instructions for such a journey 
are outside the scope of this w'ork.^] 

1 The modem writers on Cashmere are Dr. 
W. T. ElmsUo, Captain Hates, Dr. T. Ince, 
and Mr. Drew. Route maps have been pub- 
lished by Mr. John Collett, and Cajnain 
'Montgomerie. 
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71 m. Ghiverat sta. This is the chief The British InfantiY then advanced, 
town and adminiatratiYo headquarters deployed, and carrieu the position, 

of a district of the seme name. The Next day General Gilbert, with 
town (19,000 inhab.) stands on the 12,000 men, pursued the enemy, and 
ancient site of 2 earlier cities. The at Rawal Pindi received the submission 
second, according to General Cunning- of the entire Sikh army. Thus ended 
ham, was destroyed in 1303 a.d. Two the second Sikh war. 
centuries after this Sher Sliah was in In the cemetery at Shah Jehangir^ 
possession of the country, and either so-called from a Fakir of that name, 
he or Akbar founded the jireseiit town, are the tombs of those who fell in the 
Akbar’s fort stands in the centre of battle. Beyond to the E. are two 
the tow7i. It was first garrisoned by mosques, one of which is rather remark- 
Gnjars, and took tl\e name of Guzevat able. 

Akbarahad. Akhar's administrative 

records are still preserved in the fami- 83 ra. Lala Musa June. sta. (R.) A 
lies of the hereditary registrars. In branch line runs W. on the left bank 
1741 the Ghakkars established them- of the Jhclum river to Kuinjian June, 
selves at Guzerat, and in 1765 the on the Sind-Savgar Ely. (Rte. 14). A 
Sikhs acquired the country. The Civil traveller having, time at his disposal 
Station, in which is the D.B., lies to can from this lino visit battle- field 
the N. During the reign of Shall of Chilianwala^ the salt ‘mines near 
Johan, Guzerat bocamc tlu! residence of Find Dadan Khan, and the fountain 
a famous saint, Pir Shah Daiilah, who and tc}n;ples at Katas, 
adorned it with numerous buildings. 

The Battle-field. — The decisive buttle 103 ni. Jhelum .sta.a^ is a modern 

of Guzerat was fought on the 21st of municipal town, and the administra- 
February 1819. The village of Kalra is tivc hesuhiuarters of a district of the 
2 Jin. from the D.B. It was the key of same name, but appears to have been 
the Sikh jiosition. It is a village of built on an ancient site. The Civil 
70 houses in a flat plain, wliore there linos and Cantonment lie 1 m. E.' and 
are no natural advantages to assist "W. of the town respectively. Many 
an array in maintaining its position, ancient pillars have been dug up near 
Thence the Sikh.s retreated round the the rly. sta., and amongst them one 
AV. and N. sides of the town of Guzerat. with a human face in the Greek style. 
Lord Gough’s camp on the 18tli and which is now in the Lahore Museum. 
19th of Fenruary was 9 m. to the S. of One is to be seen in the railway 
Guzerat, near the Chenab river. Tliencc engineer’s compound, 
he advanced with seven brigades of 

infantry and a body of cavalry on [Rotas is 11 m. N.'VV. of Jhclum. 
each flank. Carriage-road to tlie Kalian river, 8 m. , 

The advance began at 7 A.>r. The and after that cart track along the 
artillei'y went to the front and poured river, and below barren hills 200 ft. 
their fire on the Sikli array, which was high a bridle-path. This famous fort 
drawn up a little to the N, of Kalra, stands on a hill overlooking the gorge 
and consisted of six brigades of infan try, of the Kahun river. Its walls extend 
with 59 guns, and four great bodies of for 3 m. , in places from 30 to 40 ft. 
Sikh cavalry, with 4000 Afghan horse thick, and enclose about 260 acres. It 
(whereas the English army consisted of was built by Sher Shah as a check on 
25,000 and nearly 100 guns). The the Ghakkar tribes, 
heavy English guns opened on the The fort is partly hidden by the 
Sikhs at 1000 yds. and crushed their hills, stands high (130 ft.) above the 
lighter metal. As the Sikh fire ceased, ravine, aigL it is quite possible to miss 
the English field batteries were con*- the gateway, which is to the left of the 
stantly pushed forward. By 11.30 A.Mf river. The entrance, up a steep path, is 
most of the Sikh guns had been with- by the Khawas Khan Gate, on the 
drawn, dismounted, or abandoned. iN.E. of the hill. The^ Suhali Gate 
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(wliero is the D.B.) is on the S.W., 
an4 is reached tlirough the town, with 
a deep fissure on the It., and on the rt. 
an inner wall with a lofty gateway, 
called after Shah Chand \V ali. W ithln 
thia stand the nuns of Man Sing’s 
palace, built after he reduced Kabul. 
The S.W. comer consists of a lofty 
barnhdari, in which is a stone finely 
carved with figures of birds, etc. The 
S.K corner is 150 ft. off, and consists 
of a smaller barahdari, about 25 ft. 
high. The wall between the two is 
^one. There were twelve gates to the 
fort, but they are now nearly all in 
ruins. The Shisha,Gato (an inner gate) 
w'as so caJlcd from the Harim’s Hall of 
Mirrors, which adjoined it. J 

157 m. Labani sta. (a flag-station 
only), is the nearest point to JMaiiik- 
yala Tope, wliich is 2 m. distant.^ 

[Manikyala was first noticed by 
Mounlstuart Elphinstoiie in 1815, and 
afterwards thoroughly explored by Gen. 
Ventura in 1830. In 1834 the .stupa 
was cxxdored by Gen. Court, and 30 
years after by Gen. Cunningham. The 
date is uncertain. There arc coin.s 
taken from it of Kaiierkc and Hoorke, 
which date from the beginning of the 
Christian era, but with them was found 
a coin of Yaso Varmma, who reigned 
not earlier than 720 a.d., and many 
silver Sassano - Arabian coins of the 
same period. Cunniiigham thinks that 
the stupa may have been originally 
built by Hoerke, who deposited coins 
of his own reign and of his predecessor 
Kanerkc, and that the stupa having be- 
come ruinous was rebuilt in its i>resent 
massive form by Yaso-Varniiua, who re- 
deposited the relic caskets with the addi- 
tion of a gold coin of himself and several 
contemporary coins of Arab governors. 

The dome of the stupa is an exact 
hemisphere, 127 ft. in diameter. The 
outer circle measures 500 ft. in circum- 
ference, and is ascended by four flights 
of stops, one in each face, leading to a 
procession path 16 ft. in width, orna- 
mented both above and beiow by a 
range of dwarf pilasters, representing 

X Oanningham’fi^ Arch. Rep. vol. ii. p. 152 ; 

Hist.'o/ Arch. I James Prinsep’s 


the detached rail of the older Indian 
monuments. 

Mr, Fergusson says : “It is, indeed, 
one of the most marked characteristics 
of these Oandliarji topes that none of 
them possess, or ever seem to have 
possessed, any trace of an independent 
rail ; but all have an ornamental belt 
of pilasters, joined generally by arches 
.simulating the original rail. This can 
hardly be an early architectural form, 
and leads to the suspicion that, in 
spite of their deposits, their outward 
casing may be very much more modern 
than the coins they contain.” 

The circular gallery which runs 
round the great stupa is 6 ft. 2 in. 
from the gi’ound, and 10 ft. broad. 
The row of pilasters that go round the 
hemisphere are 4 ft. high. The building 
i.s made of round rough stones, a foot 
in diameter, and the mortar is of an 
inferior kind. The whole was faced 
with smooth stones. The oi^ening or 
tunnel made by Gen. Ventura is on the 
E. side, facing the present path to Man- 
ikya la . I'l i e stones were not d i sturbed , 
but the tunnel was dug under them. 

At 2 m. to the N. of Ventura's tope 
is Court's tope. Here the earth is of 
a bright rod colour, and therefore 
Cunningham identifies this .stupa with 
that mentioned by Hioucii Tlisang as 
“the stupa of the body-offering;” 
while at 1000 ft. to the S. of it is Hiouen 
Thsang s “ stupa of the blood-offering,” 
which that pilgrim ignorantly attri- 
buted to its being stained with the 
blood of Buddha, who, according to a 
curious legend, is said to have offered 
his body to appease the hunger of seven 
tiger cubs. The 8tui)a of the body- 
offering was opened by Gen. Court, 
who found in a stone niche, covered 
by a large inscribed slab, three cylindri- 
cal caskets of copper, silver, and gold, 
each containing coins of tlie same metal ; 
four gold coins of Kaiicrke were found 
in the gold box ; in the silver box were 
seven silver Homan denarii of the last 
years of the Republic, the latest being 
M. Antonius Triumvir, and therefore 
not earlier than 43 b.o. The eight 
eiopper coins in the copper box were all 
Indo-Sc^thiau, belonging to Kanishka 
esnd his immediate predecessors* 
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The inscription has been deciphered 
and translated by Mr. Dowson, who 
made out the date to be the eighteenth 
year of Kaiiishka, and that it vi&s the 

roeord of the monastery of tho lluta- 
Miirta, or ‘'body oblation,*’ including, 
of course, the stupa in which the 
inscription was found. 

Cunningham ran trenches across the 
mound, which now represents the mon- 
astery, and brought to light the outer 
walls and cells of the monks, forming a 
square of 160 ft. In the middle were 
three small rooms 11 ft. sq., which 
wore probably shrines for statues. 

Rather more than 1 m. due S. of 
Court's to]ie, is the nioiind of Sonala 
Find, wliicli stands on the highest iuid 
most coiiapicuoiis of all the sandstone 
ridge.s, and is thickly covered with Mo- 
hammedan tombs. This mound is 118 
ft. long, 100 ft. broad, and 13 ft. high. 

About 400 yds. to the S.E. is a 
sandstone ridge, called Pari-ki-deri. 
It is covered with Moslem tombs, 
where Cunningham found the w’alls of 
a monastery ; and in the centre of tho 
interior quadrangle he found the base- 
ment of a temple 30 ft. s([. 

Numerous other excavations have 
been undertaken, but with little result. 

The distance of the stupa of Manik- 
yala from Laban i is 2 m. The road 
leads for a few hundred yds. along the 
Grand Trunk Road, and then turns N. 
pver rough ground. There is a small 
village called Kalyal, with about 50 
inhabitants, 3500 ft. to the S. by W. 
of tlie larger village of ^Manikyala, 
which has about 1000 inhabitants.] 

174 m.Bawal Pindi Cantonment June, 
sta.^ (R.) (a branch line runs AV. to 
Khusalgarli on tho Indus river, 78 m.), 
D.I3. This is a modern municipal 
city, and headquarters of a district. It 
is also one of the largest military sta- 
tions in India. Tho force consists of a 
2 bat. R.A., 1 reg. Cav., 1 reg. 
Ihf., 1 reg. B. Cav., 2 reg. N.I. Tho 
city itself has a pop. of 73,460, the 
ma^jority of whom are Mohammedans. It 
received its name from Jhanda Khan, a 
Ghakkat chief, who restored the town, 
of Fatehpur Baori, whicli had fallen to 
decay during an invasion of the ^loguls 
[Iiidw] 


in the 14th century. The Church is 
alx>ut 200 yds. from the D.B., and here 
is Bishop Milraan’s tomb. The Fort is 
a little le-ss than 1| in, from the D.B. 
to the s.s.E, It is Or Strong place 

though somewhat commanded by hills 
to S.E. The town has nothing very 
remarkable in it. The Public Garden 
here is a park of 40 acres, with a low 
forest, well preserved. General Cun- 
ningham, Arch, Pep, vol. ii. p. 152, 
says that, in excavations near the Jail, 
amongst other interesting discoveries 
was that of an oil -lamp of classical 
sliape wdth an Aiyan inscription, said 
to be now in the British Museum, and 
a cup of mottled sienna-colojjred stea- 
tite. Every year after rain coins are 
found on the site of the present canton- 
ment. 'File ground is still thickly 
covered with broken pottery, among 
which fragments of metal ornaments 
are occasionally discovered. Several di- 
drachms of Hippos Ira tus and Azas and 
a didrachm of Apollodorus have- been 
picked up on the Old Parade-ground. 

[Raw'al Pindi is the starting- place for 
the/fiZ^-.'Jto^iojui/’Murree (orMarree). 

It is 39 m. by a carriage -road, — a 
journey of 5 hours. It is the great 
northern sanitarium of the Panjab, and 
the summer resort of the General in 
command at Rawal Pindi. The site was 
selected in 1850, and in 1853 barracks 
for troops were erected. The houses 
are built on the summit and sides of 
an irregular ridge, and command mag- 
nificent views over forest- el ad kills 
into deep valleys, studded with villages 
and cultivated fields, with tlie snow- 
covered peaks of Cashmere in the back- 
ground. The climate is well adapted 
for Englishmen, the lowSst recorded 
temperature being 21° ; the highest, 96°. 

The stationary pop. is only about 
3000, but in the height of the season it 
rises to 14,000 or 15,000. The station 
is 7507 ft. above the soa-level. The 
loftiest peaks behind the sanitarium 
attain a height of 8000 ft. There is 
very little <.%aine now to be found in the 
hills. Situatt'd at convenient sites 
along the ridge in the direction of 
Ahhotahad are several “Hutted Camps” 
|6r the British troops in summer.] 

1 * 
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Bawal Pindi is also the starting- 
place for CaBhxnere by Hnrree and the 
Jholiim Valley. A tonga-road runs all 
the way to Sirinagar ; this is the best 
route into the country (See p. 206). 

Leaving Rawal Pindi by rail from 
Attock, Margala is passed 3 m. before 
reaching the station of Kala ko Sarai. 

On an eminence to the 8. is the moim- 


comer : the enclosure is well filled with 
trees, amqngst which is a cypress more 
than 50 ft. high. From Hasan Abdal 
branches olf the road to Abbotabadi 
D.B., a pretty hill-station and head- 
quarters of the Frontier Force Command. 
It is named from a Lieut. James Abbot, 
who reduced the district to order in 1868. 


ment of General John Nicholson ; 

“Erected by friends, British and. 
native, to the memory of Brig.-Gcn. 
John Nicholson, C.B., who, after tak- 
ing a hero’s part in four great wars, 
fell mortally wounded, in leading to 
victory the main column of assault at 
the great' siege of Delhi, and died 22d 
September 1867, aged 34.” 

194 m. Kala ke Sarai sta., D.B. At 
6 m. from this place is the beautiful 
village of Wah, 

203 m. Hasan Abdal sta., D.B., 
famous for the so-called Lalla Jioohh^s 
tomb, which is close by ; also on account 
of the spring of Bahi Wali^ or as the 
Sikhs call him, Panja Sahib. This is 
one of lho.se attractive places to which 
each religion in succession has attached 
its legends, and it has been appropri- 
ated 111 turn by Buddhist, Bralmian, 
Mohammedan, and Sikh. The shrine 
of this saint is on the peak of a lofty 
and iirecipitous hill, at the N.W. foot 
of wiiich numerous springs of lirnpiil 
water gusli out of the ground and fonn 
a rill which falLs into the "Wall rivulet, 
} m. to the W. of Ha.san Abdal. 

At the E. entrance into the town on 
the right hand, about ^ m. from the 
D.B., is the tomb of oi\%of Akhar's wives^ 
which the ignorant people say i.s that 
of Nur Jehan. The roa<l to it pas.sc.s 
through roughly paved streets, and then 
leads down to a clear rapid brook, 
crossed by stepping-stones, a few yds. 
beyond a Sikh temple, near a beautiful 
pool of wat^r, canopied with mulberry 
and pipul trees of large sizc,^ and full 
of mahsii) some of them as big as a 20 
salmon^ Walk now 250 yds. along 
past some ruins ^f the time 
of JefiiSyi^L past another pool to 
the plain, and 

stands in a by a wall. 


with four slim 




232 m, Attock Bridge sta. (or At- 
tak), D.B., li ni. below the town and 
Fort. Attock has seen the passage of 
every conqueror who has invaded India 
from the N.W. from the time of Alex- 
ander the Great doivnwards ; but inde- 
pendent of historical interest, the place 
is inviting to the traveller as being one 
of the most xncturesque in India. 

It is a small town and fortress of 
some militaiy importance, and head- 
quarters of a subdistrict of the same 
name (pop. 2000). The Fort, situated 
on a commanding height, overhang- 
ing the E. bank of the Indus, and 
a little to the S. of the point where it 
receives the Kabul river, is very ex- 
tensive and has a mo.st imposing api)e8r- 
aiicc. It was built by the Emperor 
Akbar in 1583, who also established the 
ferry which it commands. Ranjit Sing 
occupied the place in 1813, anil it re- 
mained in the hands of the Sikhs till 
the British conquest of 1849. It is now 
held by a small European dctacliinent. 
Leave can be obtained to walk round 
the ramparts : this is well worth doing 
on account of the j)icturesquc views to 
be obtained. 

The Iiuln.s is crossed here by a very 
lino Iron Railway Girder Bridgf', which 
was dilhcult to construct owing to the 
rapidity of the current and the hciglit 
above the water. The rails are on the 
top of the girders, and there is a passage 
for road-tralFic below'. Each end is 
protected by a fortified gate. The 
river has been known to rise 90 ft. in 
flood near the Fort, where the channel 
becomes very narrow. 

To the N. of tlie Fort and on the S. 
side of a small ravine, overlooking the 
united river, at the height of 300 ft., 
is an old sarai, converted into the 
|nartiUory officers* mess-room. 

Another ravine to the S. divides the 
one at eacl^ sarai from the higher hill, on wliich is 
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tho Fort ; and at its E. extremity, at a Outside the Fort to the W., and 50 yds. 
distance of about 50 yds., ia the down, is the tomb of a Dlwan of the 

Chmrth of St, Pefar^ the top'of which is saint’Abdu’l Itadir Giiani. Itstands in 
about 1200 ft. above the sea. The a small enclosure on the edge of a 
general view is certainly one of the cliff. 

nnest in India. To the l!^. are seen the [Persons wishing to undertake the 
snow-capped peaks of the Hindu Kush, somewhat rough jounioy down the 



S. of the Fort is a third ravine, whiiih Indus from Attock, viS, Khusalgarh^ 
separates it from the village of Mullah Makhad^ Kalabagh, Kafir Kot, to Dcra 
Tolah. Ismail Khan D.B. (5 days), should apply 

The hills that line the river near some days beforehand to the Assistant 
Attock have round towers and ruined Commissioner at Pindi, asking him 
forts dotted about them, and the Attock kindly t<^jimake arrangements for pro- 
Fort seen from them resembles some curing a native boat and crew for the 
old baronial castle. It crowns a rook voyage. Dera Ismail Khan is within 
800 ft. high, and descends a consider- a few miles of Bhakkur sta. on the 
able distance down its sides. , Siud-Saugar Rly. (see Rte. 14.]] 
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235 m. Ehairabad sta. (11.) 

251 m. Nowshera sta.,30c D.B., isthe 
headquarters of a subdistrict of the 
same uamo in Peshawar diiitrict, on the 
right bank of the Kabul river. The 
cantonment is on the banks of the 

riv«r. About 2 lu. distant on tlie 

Grand Trunk Road is a ruined fort 
built by the Sikhs. 

Mardan (18 m. from Nowshera) is 
the headquarters of tlie Corps of Guides 
belonging to the Frontier Force. 

267 in. Fabbi sta. 3 ^ [18 m. from here 
is Cherat, D.B., a hill-cantonment and 
saiiitariuiY. for Peshawar, 4500 ft. above 
soa- level. ' It is on the IV. of the 
Khatak range, which divides the dis- 
tricts of PcsYiawar and Kohat. It was 
first tried in 1861, and since then troo}>s 
have been annually moved up witli groat 
benefit to their health. The temperature 
seldom exceeds 90’, even hi the hotto.st 
seasons. A tonga runs between Pablii 
and the foot of the hills, whence a bridle- 
path of about 6 Til, leads into Chcrat.] 

276 lu. Peshawar City sta. 

278 m.Feshawar Cantonment sta., 
D.B., Peshawar (84,000 inliab., ch icily 
Mohammediins), an important frontier 
and garrison city of In<lia, is both inter- 
esting and picturesque. It stands upon 
a plain, .stretching towards the moun- 
tains, on the 1. bank of the Bara stream, 
13J ni. S.E. of the junction of the Sw'at 
and Kahul rivers, and 10^ in. E. of .lani- 
rud Fort, which guards the entrance of 
the Khaiher Pass. (To Tvahnl 190 m.) 

Peshawar is the andciit ca]»ital of 
the Gandara Province^nd has at ill 
later periods been historically import- 
ant ; but although dating back to the 
6th and 6th cent., it retains scarcely 
any monuments of .antiquity. The 
modern city has but slight architectural 
pretensions. The houses are built of 
small bricks or mud, held together by 
a wooden framework, and the streets 
are irregular' and tortuous ; tlie whole 
being suiTounded by a mud wall 10 ft. 
high. It is not fortified, thSugli sur- 
rotmded by watch-towers, which are 
now in ruins or have been converted 
into police ]^sts. The Ohor Khatri, 


successively a Buddhist monastery and 
Hindu temple, is now a sarai. On 
rising ground just outside the city, N., 
is a square fort of suii’ dried bricks, with 
vralls 92 ft. high. From it there is a 
very good view of the Peshawar Valley 
and hills. To the W. is the Jail. 

Posliawar has a groat transit trade 

from Kabul and Bokliara and Central 
Asia. The Bazaars are well worth a 
visit, both for the objects they contain 
— many of them not seen in Central 
India — and for the fierce -looking and 
picturesquely -dres.scd natives wdio fre- 
quent them, from Afghanistan and the 
surrounding districts, as well as from 
the centre of Asia. The traveller should 
drive through the town to the Old 
Palace, whence tlicre is a lovely view 
in the early morning. 

Tlie sjieciality of Peshawar is bright- 
coloured scarfs called lungis. Wax- 
cloth work and some ornamental needle- 
work are also made hero, as well as 
knives and small arms. The cemeteries 
are very numerous, and quite surround 
the city, 'fhe Grand Trunk Road ap- 
proaches Peshawar from the E., when, 
after passing the city to the N., it 
meets the Cinmlar Road, which goes 
quite round the cantoiiinciit. Just 
where it comes parallel with the city 
is the missionary burial-groimd. 

The Cantonments, 2 m. W. of the 

city, are pleasantly situated on a slope 
looking towards j^haiher Pass, and 
occupying one of the lilgV'gt sites in the 
valley. They contain a Public Garden^ 
aiid the main roads arc lined with 
avenues of trees. Leaving the Fort and 
taking the Circular Road, the Race- 
course, the N.I., Art., the RS., and 
Nat. C. S. Linens are passed in succession. 

There are Anglican and R. Catholic 
Churches. At the Mission connected 
witli the Church Missionary Society 
there is a school where a large number 
of natives arc educated. At the Mission- 
house tliero is a considerable library 
and a good collection of Buddhist 
remains. They Tuaintain also two guest- 
houses for natives free of all charge. 

^One of the many victims of the 
fanatical Afghans « was Lieut. - Col. 
Mackeson, C.B., Commissioner of Pealia- 
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war, murdered in 1853. An obelisk 
30 ft. high', in the centre of the Mall, 
marks the spot where he is buried. 

Hunting is carried on throjighout the 
winter, when the climate is often very 
cold, and it is well to be provided with 
warm clothes. 

The Ehaiber (Khyber or Kiber) Pass. 

This expedition should not be 
omitted, as no description can convey 
a real impression of tlio Pass and its 
natural strength. 

Before starting, the traveller must 
apply to the officer in command at 
Peshawar for written permission to visit 
the Pass, and to drive ns far as the Port 
of Ali Musjid (16 in.) Only by special 
arrangeiiiciit may he ride as far as 
Lundi KoiaL The J^ass is only open 
oj^.Tuesilay or Friday for the bcuclit 
of caravans, when it is guarded by the 
corps of Khaiher Rifles^ enlisted for the 
purpose. Several fortilied posts, the 
chief of which are Ali Musjid and liUndi 
Kotal (1700 ft. above sea-level), are held 
by them. The I’ass is ((uite .safe to 
Euroiioans under escort. The traveller 
will probably accompany a long convoy 
of camels, oxen, asses, heavily laden with 
well-poised loads, climbing the defile. 

10 J in. byroad, Jamrud, D.B., is the 
first place IVoni which the Kliail)cr I’ass 
may be seen. The carriage-road to thi.s 
place runs due W. from tlie liif. Lines. 
At night it is not safe to go bc} ond the 
cajitonmeut Police Post. A railway 
line to Jamrud has been surveyed. It 
is believed that an easier line for a rly. 
may he found N. into Afghanistan 
following the course of the Kaluil river. 

The Fort of Jamrud was built or 
thoroughly repaired by Ilari Sing, 
and gallantly held by him against the 
Afohuns till April 1837, when he was 
kilind in battle against troops sent by 
Dost Muhammad. Tlie fort has three 
encircling walls of stone, and stands on 
ground raised about 100 ft. above the 
valley. 

The Pass is a narrow winding defile 
wending between cliffs of shaleand lime- 
stone rock 600 to 1000 ft. high, stretclf 
ing up to more lofty mountains beyond. 
It was in the N. entrance that wo< 
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suffered so dreadfully in 1841. 3 m. 
from Jamrud is a viUage on the top of 
a hill to the S.W., called Kadam \ and 
there is another at the very entrance 
to the Pass, called Qadr Arra7i, 

On 5th April 1842, the Khaiberees 
had blocked the Pass with a barrier of 

gtones, mud, and hushes, and bad beset 

the heightou both sides with marksmen. 
But our disciplined soldiers clambered 
round the lieights with the greatest 
agility, took tlie enemy in the rear 
from above, and scattered them. It 
was now time for Gen. Pollock to 
advance with his main body into the 
Pass — clearing the barricade before 
them. It Avas well that moun- 
taineers had been driven off, for Pollock 
had a long convoy of provisions and 
amulunitioii for Sale’s garrison under 
his care, and nearly a whole day was 
consumed in reacliiiig the Fort of Ali 
Musjid, whicli tlie enemy had evacu- 
ated in the morning. The heights 
being crowned and held by our force, 
Jellalabad was relieved the next day ; 
and the day after they sallied forth and 
defeated Muhammad Akbar’s force, 6000 
strong, burning his camp and recaptur- 
ing 2 standards and 4 guns taken from 
the English. 

Bara, D.B. — A visit may be paid to 
Bara, from which place delicious water 
has now been brought to Peshawar. 
There is n mud fort at 6 m. S. W. of the 
cantonmont, close to the pass from 
whicli llio Avater comes. 

Tlie conduit which brings the water 
is made of blocks of concrete. At 
intervals of ip ni. there are small 
towers for ventilation. There is con- 
siderable cultivation on the road. At 
Pusht-i-Khar, half-way between Posha- 
war and Bara, is an aqueduct bridge. 
In Bara Fort there is a bungalow for 
the engineer officer. At 300 yds. to 
the W. of the fort is tlie reservoir. 

Tlicre are other forts at the mouths 
of the passes, such as Michni, Sliab- 
kadar or Shankargarh, and Abuzai, but 
an escort^iid permission to visit them 
are necessary. 

Persons accustomed to a hard day in 
the saddle would enjoy a ride to Kobat, 
D.B., through the Kohat Pass. 
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ROUTE 14 

Laiiokb to Karachi by Rail 

4 m. Meean Bleer west sta. military 
cantonment (see Itte. 12). 

26 tn. Rd.dwmd junc. sta. (R.) for, 94 

ni., Ferozepur oxi^JiRajputana (see Rio. 8). 

8Sm. Gambersta. [From this point 
may lie reached Fak Fattan, 30 m. S., 
near the Ghara river, via Montgomery, 
Ilarapa, Mooltaii (l)cra Ghazi Khan), 
Bahawalpur, Kohri, Sukkur, Sehwan 
(Manchhar Lake), Haidarabad, Tatta, 
etc. It is an extremely ancient place, first 
known iik history as Ajudhan^ and 
identified by General Ctiniiinghain with 
one of the towns belonging to the 
Sudrakm or Oxudrakco of Alexander’s 
historians. It was inijiortant at a 
later date as the eliicf ferry over the 
Ghara or Sutlej. N ow it is best known 
on account of the Tomb of Farid-u-din, 
a Mohammedan saint of the Chisti 
family. A groat pilgrimage of Moliani- 
niedaiis takes place here at the time of 
the Muharram, as many as 00,000 
attending.] 

103 m. Montgomery sta. (R.), D.B. 
This place, created under British rule 
since 1855, is the headquarters of a 
district formerly known as Gngaira, 
situated in the Bari Doab, and stictch- 
ing across the Ravi into the Rechna 
Doab. Sikh rule began in 1818, and 
British in 1849. On the opening of the 
railway the headquarters of the dis- 
trict were moved here from Giigaii'a, 
and it received its, present name 
from Sir R. Montgomery, then Lieut. - 
Governor of the Pan jab. 

116 m. Harapa sta. A hamlet now 
of no importance, but identified by 
General Cunningham with the site of a 
town in the t<jrritory of the* Malli at- 
tacked and taken by Alexander the 
Great. The ruins, which are the most 
extensive of any along the banks of the 
Ravi, lie to the N. of the lino and close 
to it. On the N,W. and S. ^there is a 
continuous line of mounds 3500 ft. in 
length. On the E. side there is a gap 
of 400 ft The whole circuit of the 
rHiaiB k Qwly^2| m. 


About the centre of the W. aide are 
the remains of a ^eat Hindu temple, 
said to be of the time of Rajah Uarpal. 
The walk have been removed, and with 
the mounds have more than sufficed 
to furnish brick-ballast for 100 m. of 
the Lahore and Mooltan Rly. A 
little to the E. is a Naugaja (or “nine 
yarder”) tomb, said to bo that of one 
*Nur Shah. In the plain below are 
three large stones, one with a hole in 
the middle lOJ in. in diameter. They 
are called nal and mankay and are said 
to he the tliumb rings of the giant 
buried in the l^augaja tomb. 

General Cunningham ’attributes the 
destruction of IJarapa to Muhammad- 
hin- Kasim in 713 a.d. Harapa has 
yielded tliousands of Iiulo- Scythian 
coins, but not a single Greek one. 

* 

207 m. Mooltan {Multan) City and 

208 IQ. Mooltan Cantonment (R.) 

junc. sta. From liore the Sind-Saugar 
Railway runs W. (46 m. to Ghazi Ghat) 
for Dera Ghazi Kbaii, and N. {via 
Slier Shah junc.) to Bhakkur for Dora 
l.smail Khan (see Rte. 13). 

Mooltan city (D. B. 1 J in. N. of rly. 
sta. ) is a municipal town, with a pop. of 
7-4, .500, ofwhom the majority are Moham- 
medans. It is the capital of a district 
of tlic same name, and is 4 in. from 
the left bank of the Cheiiab, and not 
far from the Ravi. It is a jilace of 
great antiquity, and sujiposcd to be the 
capital the Malli mentioned in Alex- 
aiidci’‘i time. Cunuiugham supports 
this view by his discovery of a deposit 
of ashes and burnt earth at a depth of 
about 30 to 32 ft., which ho thinks is 
the remains of a conflagration and 
wholesale massacre which took ])lacc 
during Alexander’s campaign, owing to 
the exasperation of his soldiers at his 
having received a dangerous wound at 
the capture of the place. It is said to 
have been founded by Kashypa, the 
father of Hiranya - Kashi pu, and was 
probably the Kaspoira of Ptolemy. 

The first mention of Mooltan by name 
is by Hiouen Thsaiig in 641 a.b. 

' Istakhri, who wrote in 950 A.D., de- 
scribes the temple of the idol of Mooltan 
«s a ati-ong edmee between the bazaars 
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of ivory dealers and ^ the shops of the 
coppersmiths. The idol was of a human 
shape, with eyes of jewels, and the 
head covered with a crown of gold. 
Shortly after, Mooltan was taken by the 
Karmatian chief, Jelem, son of Shiban, 
who hilled the priests and broke the 
idol ill pieces. It was restored in 1138. 
In 1666 A.D. Thevenot describes the 
temple of the Sun God as still standing, 
and the idol as clothed in red leather, 
and having two pearls for eyes. 

Muhammad Kasim conquered Mool- 
tan for the Khalifs, and it was after- 
wards taken by Malimud of Ghazni, 
1005. Subsequently it formed part of 
the Mogul Empire. In 1779 MuzalTar 
Khan, a Sadozai Afghan, made himself 
ruler, but was killed with his five sons 
when Raiijit’s army stonned the place in 
1818. Aiirangzib destroyed the temple 
ahd statue of the Sun, and no trace of it 
was to he found when the Sikhs took 
Mooltan. In revenge they turned the 
tomb of the Mohammedan saint, Shams- 
i-Tabriz, into a hall for reading the 
OraiifA In 1829 the Sikhs appointed 
Sawan Mall governor, lie was shot in 
1844, and was succeeded by his son 
Mulraj. lie resigned, and Mr, Vans 
Agiiew and Lieut. Anderson were sent 
down to receive the surrender of his 
office. They wore murdered wdth his 
connivance, and war with the British 
ensued. On the 2d of January 1819 
the city was stormed by the army under 
General Whisli, and since then tlie 
whole district has been governed by 
the English. 

The heat of Mooltan is notorious, and 
the rainfall is little above 7 in. The 
proverb says — 

Dust, beggars, aiul cemeteries. 

Are the throe specialities of Mooltan. 

The Cantmimentf to the W. of the 
town, was extended to the S.W. and 
made more defensible in 1888. The 
Lines of the N. Cavalry are to the 
extreme S. outside the cantonment, 
with the Artillery Lines to their N., and 
beyond these, in tlie same diicction, 
are the Jiospited and D.B., with the R. 
Catholic cemetery to the N.W., and 
the Mohammedan cemetery, the P^i 
comete^, and the English church in 
succession to the N. 


The first visit should be to the Fort. 
Entering at the W. or Ve Gate (from 
Dewal= temple, because the ancient 
Temple of the Sun stood here), on L 
is the Shrine of Buknu-diii, mnd- 
son of Bhawal llakk, commonly known 
ae Rukii-i-’AlaiUj “Pillar of the World.'* 
This is an octagon of red brick, bonded 
with beams of Sisu wood, and supported 
by sloping towers at the angles. Over 
this is a smaller octagon, leaving a 
narrow passage aU round for the 
muezzin to call the faithful to prayers. 
Above this is a hemispherical dome. 

The total height is 100 ft., but it 
stands on high ground, and it can bo 
seen for 50 m. all round. One of the 
towers was thrown dowi^when the 
powder maga^ajje blew up in December 
1848, and was rebuilt in faithful imita- , 
tioii of the old one, including the timber 
bonds. The whole outside is orna- 
mented with glazed tile patterns and 
string courses and battlements. The 
colours used are dark blue, azure, aud 
white, which, contrasted with the deep 
red of the finely polished bricks, give 
a most pleasing effect. The mosaics 
arc not like those of later days, mere 
plain surfaces, but the patterns are 
raised from ^ an in. to 2 in. above 
the background. This adds to the 
effect. 

This tomb was built by the Emperor 
Tnghlak, 1340-60, for himself, but 
given by his son Muhammad Tughlak 
as a mausoleum for Ruknu-din. 

To the N. there is a small mosque, 
which has been dismantled, and over 
the dome of which is a broken in- 
scription wdth the names of the four 
first Khalifs. The door faces E., and 
is made of very old Shisham wood ; 
inside towards the W. is a recess 
with the Ayat-i-Kursi carved in largo 
letters. 

In an inner court to the right is an 
Obelisk about 50 ft. high, erected in 
memory of Vans-Aguow and Anderson, 
who were murdered, at the ’Idgali wdth 
7 cupolas 5 in. N. of the Fort, in 1848. 
On a white tablet on the W. face of the 
pedestal is the inscription which tells 
briefly an important chapter of the 
history of the ranjab. The concluding 
words are — 
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ThA Annexation of iho to tho Rmplro 

Was the result of the War, 
or which their assassination 
Was Ihe commencement. 

The Tomb of Babau-d^n Zabba- 
riya, “The Ornament of the Faith,*’ 
commonly called Baliau *1 Hakk, or 
Bhawal Hakk, is as old as the reign 
of the Emperor Balkan (1264-86), of 
which period there is only one other 
architectural specimen. It was almost 
completely ruined during the siege of 
1848. It was afterwards repaired and 
plastered over, but some glazed tiles 
remain outside. The lower part is a 
square ; above this is an octagon lialf 
tlio height of the square, and above 
that a liAiisphei-ical dome. The son 
of* Bhawal Hakk, w1\qsc name was 
Sadru-din, is buried in the same 
tomb. 

The cenotaph is adorned with bright 
green tiles. Opposite, in the corner of 
tlic vestibule, is the tomb of Nawab 
MuzafFar Khan. 

About 1 m. N. is Christ ChiLvch^ the 
church of the Cantonment. 

The Tomb of Shams -i-Tabriz stands 
J m. to the E of tlie Fort on the high 
bank of the old bed of the Ravi. The 
main body of the tomb is a square sur- 
rounded by a verandah with seven 
openings in each side. Above is an 
octagon surmounted by a hemispheri- 
cal dome covered with glaz(*.<l sky-blue 
tiles. The whole height is 62 ft. The 
saint lived in the time of Shall Johan. 
To the left of the entrance is a small 
square building, dignilied with the 
name of the Imainbarah. 

[Excursion to Dera Ghazi Khan.-- 
Rly. via 12 m. Sher June., 37 m. 
M^mud Kot to 47 m. Ghazi Ghat. sta. 
The Chenab, about 1 in. broad, is 
crossed at Slier Shah, on a splendid 
bridge of 17-200 ft. girders. Ghazi 
Ghat sta. is on the 1. bank of the In- 
dus, which has to bo crossed to 

Dera Ghazi Khan, a munici])al town, 
and headquarters of a district of the 
same name, containing an area of 4377 
sq. m. The city was founded- by 
a Baluch chief named Ghazi Khan 
li(|lQ:ani in 1475 a.d. The district 
consists of a narrow strip of land be* 


twoen the Indna and the Sulaiman 

Mountains., The sights of the, place 
are some largo and striking mosqiics, 
tho chief of which are those of Ghazi 
Khan, *Abdu ’1 Jaw^ar, and (Jhuta Khan. 
Tho civil and military Ovantonnients are 
W. of the town, which is the head- 
quarters of tho Church Medical Mission 
to tho Baluchis. ] 

Resuming the journey from Mooltau, 
tho lino reaches 

218 ni. Sher Shah June, sta., D.B., 
whence the Siiid-Saugar Rly. branches 
off W. for Dera Ismail Khan and tho 
line N. to Bhakkur (X19 in.) — see 
above — and Lala Musa sta. (342 in.) on 
tho Lahore and Peshawar line. 

269 'in. Adamwahan Bridge, 4224 ft. 
long, carries the Indus Valley Rly. 
across the Sutlej river. Tho height of 
liie roadway above the stream is 28 ft. 

272 m. Bahawalpur sta., D. B., is a 
town with about 20,000 inhabitants, 
and the c{i])ital of a native state under 
tlie ])olifical direcUoii of the government 
of the Panjab. Its area is about 22,000 
sq. m., wdth a pop. of nearly 600,000, 
of w'hom four- Fifths are Mohammedan. 
The language is a mixture of Sindi and 
Panjabi. The Nawab of Bahawalpur 
ranks tliird on tJic list of Panjab chiefs 
next after Patiala. His ancestors canio 
from Sind, and assumed inde])Otidencc 
after the first expulsion of Shah Shuja 
from Kabul. 

Ill 18i7-48, Bhawal Khan, the then 
NawMb, assisted Sir Herbert Edw'ardes 
during the Mooltau rebellion, forwdiich 
he was rewarded with a life- pension of 
a lakh of rs. and the gift of the dis- 
tricts of Sabzalkot and Bhaungbara. 
His son, S’aadat Khan, was expelled 
1 ) 3 ^ Ids older brother, and died a refugee 
in British territory in 1862. In 1863 
and 1865 rebellions broke out, but were 
eruslied by the Nawab, who died soon 
after. 

FaliLce of the Nawah^ which is to tho 
E, of the town, cost about £30,000. 
It is a square pile, with towers at each 
C9Tner, In tne centre is [a hall for 
holding receptions. There is a fountain 
|n front At the side are underground 
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rooms ifrhsro the thormomotor romftui^ 
at 70®, while it rises from 100® to 110® 
in tho upper rooms. Ascending to the 
roof, tho visitor will have au extensive 
viewE. towards the vast De9ertof Bick- 
am&r which stretches, waterless, away 
for 100 m. 

There is a Horse Farm, where are 
many line animals, particularly brood- 
mares. 

The Jail is situated to the E. of the 
town. 

Following the course of the Indus, 
through an uninteresting tract, the 
rly. reaches 

417 ni. Reti sta. (R. ), 4 m. S. of which 
are the vast ruins of Vijnot, a chief city 
before the Mohammedan Conquest. A 
mouth of the E. Nara Canal (fco below) 
is crossed 2 in. before reaching Rohri, 
and from Rohri runs due S. through 
Khairpur, and enters the Thar Parkar 
district. Soon from a distance, Rohri 
haa a striking a])pcaraiice ; tho houses 
being four and live stories high, with 
lint roofs surronmlcd by balustrades. 

487 m. Rohri sta., a municipal town 
(pop. 9000), the capital of a subdistrict 
of tbe same name, wbicli has an area of 
4258 sn. m. It is on the left, or E. 
bank of the Indus, on a rocky eminence 
of limestone, inters])ersed with Hints, 
It is said to have been founded by 
Saiyad Rukuu-din Shah in 1297 A.D., 
W'liich was more than 800 years after the 
Indus deserted its funner bed at Alor 
and came to Rohri. The rocky site of 
Rohri ends on tho W. side in a prcci]»ice 
40 ft. higli, rising from the river bank. 
Ill tlie latter part of the rains the w'ater 
rises 16 ft. above its lowest level. 

The Jamma Musjid is a line huilding 
of red brick, Avith throe domes, and 
coateil with glazed porcelain tiles. A 
Persian inscription records that it was 
built by Path Khan, an officer of the 
Emperor Akbar, about the year 1572 
A. D. One of the sights of the idace is 
tlio Mui Muhorak, or *'hair of the 
Prophet,” in this case a liair and a half. 
They arc set in amber and preserved in 
a gold tube adorned with rabies. U 
is said that the War Mubarak, a build- 
ing 26 ft. square, on the N. of the, 


town, ww erected about 1546 by Mir 
Muhammad for the reception of these 
hairs. It appears they were brought ■ 
from Constantinople by one Abdu *1 
Baki, whose descendants have still tho 
keeping of them. The ^Idgah was 
erected in 1593 a.d., by Mir Muhammad 
M’aaum. Near Rohri are three forests 
covering 68,000 acres, or about 90 sq. 
m., which were planted in 1820 by the 
Talpur Amirs, and are now under tho 
control of the Sind Forest Department. 
Here tigers, panthers, lynxes, and wild 
hog are iium crons. 

[Excursion to Alor. — While at 
Rohri, a visit may be paid tho very 
ancient town of Alor, which is only 5 #i. 
distant to the This was the capital 
of the Hindu Rajahs of Sind and was 
taken from them by the Mohammedans, 
under Muhammad Kasim, about 711 
A. I). At that tim c the Indus washed the 
city of Alor, but was diverted from it 
by an earthquake about 962 A. I)., at 
which time the river entered its 
present cliannol. 

Tbe road from Rohri passes over a 
bridge about 600 ft. long, which is across 
the ancient channel of the Indus. On 
the farther side is a village with about 
100 inhab., and from this an extensive 
ridge of ruins runs in a N.E. direction. 
That which bears tho name of 'Alamgirs 
Mosque is picturesque. Two of them 
are shrines, one to Shakargauj Shah 
and the other to Kutbu-din Shah. 
To the former tomb people of the 
neighbouring villages still make pil- 
grimages. It has no dome or build- 
ing over it, but is a plain, white, neat 
tombstone, with a border of carved 
flowers.] 

Opposite to Rohri, in the Indus, is 
the Island of Khwajah Khizr. Here is 
a mosque of great apparent antiquity. 
It lias an inscription, tbe date 952 a.d. 
TJic shrine of Khizr, who was also called 
/indah Pir, or “the living saint,” is 
venerated by Hindus and Mob am - 
incdans oHke. 

A little to the S. of the isle of Khizr 
is the larger Island of Bhakkur. It is 
a limestone rock of oval shape, 800 yds. 
long, 300 yds. wide, and about 25 ft. 
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high. Almost the whole of it is occupied 
by a fortress, which has two gateways, 
one facing Koliri on the E. , the other 
Sukkur, on tlio W. The Amirs 
attached much importance to this fort. 
But on^ur advance to Kabul iu 1838, 
it was placed at the disposal of our 
Goveniineiit, and was used for some 
time, Urst as an arsenal and then until 
1876, as a prison for Baluchi robbers. 

So early as 1327 a.d., Bhakkur seems 
to have been a place of note, for 
the Emperor Muhammad 1’iigblak sent 
jxjrsons of iuiportance to command 
there. Under the Samma princes the 
fort changed hand? several times, 
being so^notimes under tlieir rule and 
scynetimes under that of Delhi. Dur- 
ing the roigii of Shah^^Beg Argun the 
fortifications wero rel)uilt, th(3 fort of 
Alor being destroyetl to supply tlic | 
requisite material. In 1574 it was | 
delivered up to Keshu Khan, an official I 
of the Emperor Akbar. In 1730 it 
fell into the hands of the Kalhoras, 
and subse<iuently into those of the 
Afghans, who retained it till it was 
taken by Mir Rustam of Kbairpur. 

The Indus, which runs here with 
great rapidity, is crossed by the grand 
Juamdomia Bridge, erected on the canti- 
lemr princvple, connecting Kohri with 
Sukkur (see below). The span is 840 
ft. from centre to centre of the canti- 
levers ; each cantilever is 320 ft. long, 
and the central girder connecting them 
is 200 ft. long. The roadway is 18 ft. 
wide in the clear, or enough for a lino of 
carts in each direction. A single line 
of railway is laid in the centre. The 
cart traffic of course stops wdiilst trains 
are crossing, A path 44 ft. wide for 
foot and pony traffic is also provided on 
each side outside the railway, and can I 
bo used lit all times. The total weight | 
of steel and iron employed is within 
8000 tons. 

490 m. Sukkur sta. (R.) 

Sukkur, D. B. in the town, the head- 
quarters of the Sukkur and^Siiikarpur 
Bubdistrict, stands on the rt bank of 
the Indus, has a pop. of 13,000, and is 
^ell drained and clean. The locomotive 
si^^^oftheN.W.Bly. are here. A range I 


of low limestone hills, without a blade 
of vegetation, slopes down to the Indus, 
and on this range ^ 

New Sukkur, as distinguished from 
the old town of the same name is about 
1 m. off. In 1845, owing to a fatal 
epidemic of fever among the garrison, 
it was abandoned as a station for Euro- 
pean troops. There is not much to be 
seen, except the tombs of Shah Khairu- 
din, built about 1758, and Muhom- 
'triad M'asu'tn, in the cantonment at 
Sukkur at the foot of a tower 90 ft. high 
which ho erected, and which overlooks 
tho country for many mile.s. The town 
was ceded to the Kliairpur Amirs, be- 
tween 1809 and 1824. In 1833 Shall 
Shuja’a defeated the Talpiirs here with 
great loss. In 1842 it came niider 
liritish rule. 

4 m. from Sukkur, at the mouth of 
tlic Eastern Nara Canal, 156 ft. wide, 
are the powerful Sluice Gatos which 
regulate the supply of water from the 
Indus. When thc.se gates are closed 
during iuuudatioiis it is a w^ondcrful 
sight to see the fish trying to pass them. 
Millions collect on thc.se occasions, and 
iu attempting to leap tho falls, fall back 
into common Indian cots, made of rope, 
which are suspended from the arches qf 
the regulator. The fishing is let out 
by yearly contract and yields a hand- 
some revenue to Government and local 
funds. 

507 m. Buk June. sta. (K.). From 
here tiiC Sind, Fishiii, and Quetta Rail- 
way branches N. (see Rtc. 15). 

540 m. Larkanasta.,D.B., is a muni- 
cipal town (]>o]). 11,000), the capital of 
a subdistrict of the same name. The 
country surrounding it is fertile and 
populous, and perhaps the finest tract in 
the whole of Sind. The spacious walks, 
well laid-out gardens,^ and luxuriant 
foliage have gained for it the title of the 
Eden of Sind. It is one of the most im- 
portant grain marts in that cniiutry, 

I and is famous for a species of rice called 
sugdcisL 

There is a large local traffic in metals, 
cloth, and leather. The princijpal 
manufactures are cloth of mixed silk 
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and cotton, coarse cotton cloth, metal 
vessels, and leather goods. The fort 
served in the time of the Talpurs fs an 
arsenal, and under British rule it has 
been turned into a hospital and jail. 

There is no edifice in Larkaiia worth 
notice, except the tomb of Shah 
Baharah, 

630 m. Sehwan sta. (D.B, in the old 
Fort). The chief town (pop. 5000), 117 
ft. above sea, of a subdistrict of the | 
same name in the Karachi district. I 
The river Aral, which is crossed by a 
bridge with iron girders, formerly | 
flowed close to the town, but has now 
(juite deseitcd it. There are many pro- 
fessional mendicants, supported by the 
offerings of pilgjims at the shrine of 
Lai Shahbaz. The tomb of this saint 
is enclosed in a quadrangular building, 
which has a dome and lantern, and is 
adorned with beautiful encaustic tiles, 
with Arabic inscriptions. Mirza Jani, 
of the Tarkau dynasty, built a still 
larger tomb to this saint, which 
cornploLod in 1039 A.i). by Nawab Din- 
dar Khan. The gate and balustrade are 
said to have been of hammered silver, 
the gift of Mir Karam ’Ali Tal])ur, who 
also crowned the domes with silver 
spires. The chief object, however, of 
antiquarian interest in Sehwan is the 
Fort ascribed to Alexander the Great. 
This is an artificial mound in tlic Tf. W. 
part of the town, said once to have 
been 250 ft. liigh, but now only (50 ft., 
measuring round the summit 1500 ft. 

X 800 ft . , and surrounded by a broken 
wall. The remains of several towers 
are visible, but the fortifications are 
ruined. 

Sehwan is the centre of the Govern- 
ment system of Catialf!, 37 in number, 
of which the principal arc the IF. Nara, 
30 m. long, and over 100 ft. wide at its 
mouth ; the Ghavy 22 m. long, and 80 
ft. wide ; the Naurayufy a continuation 
of the Ghar, 21 m. long, and 90 ft. wide ; 
the Blrei-ji-Kury 27 m. long, and 48 
ft. wide ; and the Bdea IFah, 23 in. 
long. The Indus here was very deep, 
aud daring the last five years it has 
changed its course, aud is now nearly 
3 m. distant from the town of Sehwan. 
Half the houses in this town werc^l 
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thrown down by a tremendous fall of 
rain in the end of July 1839. 

There is good Shooting to be bad in 
the Sehwan district ; hyenas, wild hog, 
wolves, foxes, jackals, the hog-^r, and 
the cJdTtkarcihy or ''ravine aimlope,” 
are common, but the tiger is unknown. 

[The Manchhar Lake is not very far 
from Sehwan to the W. It is formed by 
the expansion of the W. Nara Canal 
and the Aral river, covering an area 
of 160 sq. m. in the wet season, 
but shrinking to about half that size 
at other times. lO the cold weather 
the traveller might halt for a couple of 
days to see the lake, whem there is 
abuiidaiieo of water- fowl shfloting, atid 
ail cxtraordinaii^umbor of fine fish. 

I The fish arc generally caught with 
! spears or nets. I'lie boat, which is 
flat-bottomed, is propelled by one man, 
while another, armed with three or 
four light cane spears, 8 ft. long, and 
barbetl at the tip, stands at the prow 
watching the water ; as soon as he 
sees a tisli flasli through the weeds, 
witli wliich the lake is covered, he 
hurls a handful of spears in that direc- 
tion, and is sure to strike one or two 
fi.sh, which, as the s[)ear becomes en- 
tangled in the weeds, cannot go far, 
and arc followed and lifted into the 
boat. 

For the other method of catching the 
fish, an ingenious circular enclosure of 
nets supported by poles is laid down in 
the lake. A flotilla of small boats 
containing men with drums and other 
noisy instruments surrounds the en- 
closure at some distance and gradually 
draws nearer. 

“The fish, frightened by the din, and 
not daring to escape through the boats, 
press heavier and nearer to the net. 
Then when the boats approach, huge 
dnmbhros are seen flinging themselves 
into the air to a height of from 3 to 4 
ft. , hoping to jump over the lower net, 
but only to strike against the upper 
one and fall into the bag below, a self- 
mado pi^y. In the meantime, men 
with spears hurl them at the huge 
gaiidcmsy which are unable to leap, and 
lifting them high in the air over the 
net, deposit them in the boats. 
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DiFera then go inside the net, and 
oxaminc it carefully under water, secur- 
ing such fish as may he endeavouring 
to force a passage through it. These 
their habits seem almost am- 
phibio® ” {Gaz, of Sindh, p. 710).] 

641 m.Laki ata.(R.). D.B. The Iiuliis 
Valley State Railway runs through the 
Laki Pass, at an elevation of liOO ft., 
the Indus lying below. This range of 
hills contains several hot springs, and 
shows many signs of volcanic .iciioTi ; 
various kinds of sca-shell, including the 
oyster, are found. Lead, antimony, and 
copi^er lire also found, lliongh not in 
^eat (lufuitities. Pas^sing 1. the battle- 
field of -\f*\:ni, wlierc Sir Charle.s Napier 
defeated a Baluclii ari^iy, we rcacli 

716 rn.Kotri sta.(R.), for ITaidarabad 
across the Indus. The steamer Madock 
has been converted into a flat, and is 
stationed at the Bander R. sta. as a 
rest-house for travellers. 'J'hcre is a 
booking- oflice on board. There arc two 
rly. Stas., the Main Station (1^ in. from 
the town), wlience tlioro is a short 
branch to the Bander Station. This 
place witli its hamlets has a pop. of 
9000. 'I’bo river bank presents a very 
animated scene. Sidings convey goods 
from the railway to the river by zigzag 
routes, so constructeil as to suit any 
condition of the stream in flood or 
drought. The civil station and Euro- 
pean (piarter ai-e N. and AV. of the 
native town, and are well planted and 
well kept, and contain the usual 
Government buildings. 

From Kotri there is a Govcniinent 
st^m ferry to Bander, whence it is a 
drive of about 3^ m. along a fine 
avenue of trees to 

Haidarabad (ITydrabad), formerly 
called NiranJeot, AVa ter -fort,” or 
“the fort of Niran," has a pop. of 
58,000 inhabitants. It is situated 
on a high part of the rocky ridge called 
the Gaiyah Hills, in an island formed 
by the Iiidii.s and the Fuleli, a branch 
which, leaving the main stream 12 in. 
^ovo the town, rejoins it 15 m. below. 
The modern city of Haidarabad was 
founded by Ghulam Shah Kalhora in 
17^8. His tomb is at the N. AV'. of the 
pUt^au on,wliic|^tho town stands. 


The Fort of Haidarahad is of a very 
irregular form, corresponding with tlie 
natural shape of the rock, on which a 
wall of burnt brick from 15 to 30 ft. 
high, thick at the base, but tapering 
upwards, has been built. It supports 
a (piantity of cartli which has been 
piled against it inside, and is pierced 
with numerous loopholes. The bastions 
at the salient angles give the fortress 
an appearance of strength, but it could 
not witlistend heavy artillery. The 
whole enceinte is about J m. in circum- 
ference, and is towards the S. of the 
plateau ; and at the S. extremity of all 
is the huge round tow'cr, erroneously 
sii])posed to liave })cr:n the treasury of 
the Amirs. On the N. side a trench 
separates the citadel from the town. It 
is crossed by a bridge leading to one of 
those intricate gateways which have so 
often yielded to a coup de main. Every- 
where else is level ground. AVhere the 
walls do not rise immediately from the 
edge of the declivity, tlie defence is 
strengthened by a ditch 10 ft. wide 
and 8 ft. deep. AVitln'n the walls of 
the Fort wore formerly the re.sidcmjes of 
the principal Amirs, witli those of their 
families and numoroiis dependants. 
The area, wdiich is oonsiderable, had its 
streets, its mosques, and i)iiblic build- 
ings, and was (piite a town, with a 
dense population. These buildings 
have now almost disappeared, and the 
Coimnissary of Ordnance and the Ex- 
ecutive Engineer divide the Fort be- 
tween them as an arsenal and store- 
house. Mir Nasir Khan’s j)alaco alone 
is kei)t up, and is occupied by tlie 
Coinmissioner in Sind, on liis annual 
tour, and by otlicr officers of rank, 
wlieii visiting Haidarabad. Sir C. 
Napier frequently resided in this 
palace, and in it he held his Grand 
Darbar on 24th and 25th May 1844, 
when every chief in Sind came from 
far and near to submit himself to tlie 
conqueror. Most' of the buildings in 
tlic Fort were painted within and with- 
out in fre.sco. The mosques were faced 
with Ilala tiles of the gayest colours, 
BO that the whole had a moat gorgeous 
appearance. Time and neglect have 
made sad changes ; but there is one 
iroom in Mir Nasir Khan’s palace 
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styled the Painted Chamher, which is religious feeling displayed in the decora- 
still tolerably perfect, and gives some tions. Latticed windows in the lofty 
idea of wljat the effect must have been dome sparingly admit the light, and 
wln3ii all was uninjured. In the re- shed a subdued lustre over an exc^ui- 
cosses various historical subjects con- sitely carved marble tomb, at the same 
iiccted with tlie Talpur family are time revealing the rich fresco paintings 
delineated. In one recess is a very on the walls, without giving them too 
indifferently - executed jiicture of an much prominence. The walls liad in 
English genlloniau and an Amir, tho many places cracked, ami bulge out ; 
work of a native artist, who oblitcr- but Government has done what is poa- 
ated one of the least popular subjects, sible to arrest further decay. The 
aud introduced these figures, one of building is quadrangular, with a dome 
which is intended for Colonel (Sir in the centre resembling in miniature 
.Tames) Outram. Round the chamber what may bo seen in the Mohammedan 
is a balcony commanding a fine tombs of Bijapnr. Over one of the 
panoramic view, and on the wooden archways is an inscription in Persian 
balustrade were two sockets, cut by written by the orders of his son Sara^ 
order of Sir C. Napier. A telescope farz^ whose tomb adjoins, an^^as built 
placed in one pointed to the battle-field in 1785 a.d. It-' is painted inside, 
of Miani, and if moved to the other and is in good repaii-. There are 
showed the place where the victory of four other tombs of the Talpur family — 
Dabo or Haidarahad was gained, tliat of Mir Karam *Ali, a domed 
Above the gateway of the fort is a room rectangular building, with a turret 
which looks down on the prineii)al at each corner, built in 1812, with 
bazaar. From this room, in the after- marble fretwork, and roofed. wUh 
noon, it is worth while to watch the coloured tiles ; that of Mirs Murad 
motley crowds of all nations, in various ’Ali, Nur Muhammad, Nasir Khan 
costumes, which throng the mart below, and Shahdad Khan, built in 1847, 
The visit to the Fort should conclude with white marble tombs inside ; those 
with a walk round the ram j)ai t.s and an of Mir Ghiilam Shah and Fazl 'Ali, 
ascent, to the toi) of the circular tower, erected in 1855 ; and that of Mir Mu- 
wlicnce a fine view of tlic surrounding hamiuad, built in 1857. All the Tal- 
country with the Fiileli, on one side, 1 i)ur tombs, except Karam ’Ali*s, are 
wimling tliroiigli the dusty ])laiii, and kept in good order, at the cost of sur- 
on the other si<le, of tlic rajnd Indus, viviiig members of the family, 
with its buttress of rock in the back- The Oantoninc'tit lies to the N.W. of 
ground, will be obtained. the town. iThcre is a fine range of 

Leaving the Fortjthe traveller should Barracks for Europeans. Not far off, 
pass througli the bazaar to th(i market- overlooking the Gidu Bandar Road, is 
place, around wliich now TIai<laral)ad the Church of St. Tliomas, built in 
IS fa.st rising up. As the old town was 1860, at a cost of 45,000 rs. It can 
crowded and dillicult to improve, the hold 600 persons. It has several 
municipality laid out new streets, and memorial windows, and on the N. side 
erected a market-place, a school, and of the communion-table is a brass 
other public buildings. Beyond the showing the number of officers and 
Jail are the Tombs of the Kalhoras men who fell at Miani and Dabo 
and Talpurs, wliich cover the northern (1843). 

portion of the hill on which Haidara- The Roman Catholics have had a 
bad is built. The tombs of the Talpurs church at Haidarabad from the time 
arc very beautiful, but arc not in such of the conquest, 
exquisite taste as that of Ohalam Shah The Jail can contain about 400 
Kalhora^ the description of which may pi-iaoners. The Persian carpets and. 

serve for all. On entering the enclosure rugs made' by the convicts are very 
by a small but riclily carved door, thej handsome and good. Mats also, and 
visitor is impressed by the hcautifur a great variety of cotton cloths are 
symmetry of the mausoleum, and the manufactm*ed in the prison. 
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ifant^ac£^e9.^Haidarabad is fa- 
mous for its embroideries in silk and 
gold and its silvor tissues. There are 
four or live famous fabricants, each 

TTorkiug With a different stitei A 

table-cover costs from 50 to 100 ra., 
according to size ; eliair-covtu’s from 25 
to 40 rs. Book-covers, alijipers, etc., 
are made of endless varieties. All 
these arc worked on a simple wood 
frame, similar to that formerly used 
by ladies for worsted work. Eimm^eU 
Uv ^. — In the Amirs’ time there was a 
great demand for tliis manufticture, the 
principal sardars vying with each other 
in the beauty and costliness of their 
swords, matchlocks, and horse -trap- 
pings, w'fefeh were profusely <lccoratcd 
with enamelled orna-^e^ts. In enamel- 
ling on gold, the colours red and crimson 
arc chiefly used, and blue and green 
are the favourite colours with silver. 
This trade is now on the decline, as is 
also that of manufacturing arms. Hai- 
darabad was renowned for its sword- 
blades and matchlock barrels, hut there 
are now only one or two families wdio 
work in this lino. Seal Engraving is 
a business of great iuipurtarLce in the 
East, vrhere the Persians and the arti- 
sans of Delhi are celebrated for their 
skill in this craft. At Haidarabad 
there arc very skilful engiavcr.s who 
work on cornelian, silver, and otlier 
metals, generally in the Persian or 
Arabic character. A small seal, with 
the purchaser's name in Pcr.sian, 
mounted on a handle of enamel -work, 
is a goodinemonto of Hahlarabad. Lac- 
quered weyrk is admirably executed here. 

If the traveller lias time he should 
drive or ride down the Bellasis Hoad, 
along the bank of the river, and 
u^) by the entrenched camp to the 
Bandar Road Avenue, which is one of 
the most beautiful avenues in India. 

The climate of Haidarabad is very 
hot and unhealthy. The average rain- 
fall is only 6 in. , while tliat of Karachi 
is 7 in. 

Before leaving Haidarabad the 
traveller might wish to visit the 
famous baUle-fields of Mianiand DabOt 
on which, in 1843, was decided the fate 
i)f Sind. The three places, Haidarabad, 
and Dabo, form a triangle, Miani 


being 0 m. to the N.W. of Haidarabad 
and Dabo 4^ m. to the S. £. of Miani, 
and 5^ m. to the E. of Haidarabad. 
The whole journey, therefore, might ho 
made in a day, starting very early in 
the morning. 

At Miani a monument marks the 
scene of this great action, and on the 
E. side of the pillar are the names of 
the officers who fell, and other informa- 
tion. The spot is enclosed in a well- 
kept garden. 

768 m. Jungshahi sta. (R.) 

[From hero Tatta (pop. 8000) can 
best be .seen — 13 m. S. E. by a good 
road. Tlio place is known locally as 
Nagar Thato. 

Tatta is situated 4 m. W. of the Indus, 
and built on ground slightly raised by 
the ruins of former houses. Fever is 
very common, and a dreadful mortality 
took place in 1839 in the Britisli canton- 
ment. Arjcording to Wacmurdo, it was 
built in 1522, and wns destroyed by 
one of Akbar’s generals in 1591.* Ham- 
ilton, who visited it in 1699, calls it a 
very large and rich city, about 3 m. 
long and IJ m. broad. Ho states that 

80.000 persons had just before his visit 
died of tlie plague, and that it was half 
depopulated. Pottinger states that when 
Nadir entered at the head of his army 
in 1742 there were 40,000 weavers, 

20.000 other artisans, and 60,000 
dealers in various trades. These 
numbers have now dwindled to about 
300' weavers, 100 artisans, and 500 
traders. In 1854 a municipality was 
established . The ])rosen t trade of Tat ta 
mostly consists of silk and cotton 
manufactures. The lung is or scarfs 
arc much admired. 

In 1758 a factory was established 
here by the E. I. Company and with- 
drawn in 1775, re-established in 1799, 
and again given up. There is a tomb 
on the Makkalli Hill near Tatta, not far 
from the largo tombs of the old nilers 
of Sind, erected over the remains of 
Edward Cooke, who was probably con- 
nected with the factory. ' The epitaph 
is eulogistic, and concludes with tlio 
^ords — 

To whoRo memory his Servant 
Erected this Tuinb. 
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The affectionate fidelity of the servant 
who erected the tomb, but would not 

} )arado his own name, is deserving of 

ast/iug roniombrauce. 

The most remarkable siglits at Tatta 
are the Grand Mosque ; the manufac- 
tures of silk lungis and stamped 
cottons ; the tombs at the MakkalU 
Hill \ Pir Pattan ; and Kalyan Kot. 

The Chrand Mosque ^ near tlio centre 
of the town, was begun by Shah Jehan 
in 1647 A.D, and finished by Aurangzib. 
It has been a magnificent edifice, but 
is now much decayed. Tlie roof is 
surmounted by 100 domes, each painted 
in a different way. The inscriptions 
carved round the groat stone arch, and 
those upon the two stones on which 
the date of the edifice is given, are 
admirably executed in large letters. 
Not far from this is the old house in- 
habited by Mr. Crowe, the first Resident 
in Sind deputed by the British Govern- 
ment. His tomb may also be scon 
outside the walls. 

The Makkalli Hill Cemetery is 
about li 111 . W. of the town. The 
range runs from W. to N., being 8 m. 
long and under 1 m. broad. The area 
of this vast cemetery is said to be 6 sq. 
m. and to contain 1,000,000 graves, 
the custom of Mohammedans requiring 
that all tombs shall be single, and that 
none be re-opened to receive more than 
one body. This place began to be used 
for interment about 1500 A.D., when 
Jarti Tarnachi, of the Samma tribe, 
built a mosque upon the hills, and 
directed that Pir Panjah, which was, 
up to that time, tlie great buiial ground 
of tlic city, should lx? forsak*3n. The 
summit of the rocky ridge looking 
towards Tatta is crowned by an im- 
mense 'Idgah, or place where public 
prayers aro recited on the two great 
Mohammedan festivals called 'Id, or 
Easter. Tlie building consists of a 
long wall, with a low flight of steps 
leading to the central niche, where the 
preacher stands, and tall slender 
minarets of elegant form springing 
from either extremity. The inscrip- 
tion is in beautiful largo Nust'alik 
characters, giving the date 16?3 
A.n. 

Behind this building vaulted domes^_^ 


m 

arches and towers, porticoes, gateways, 
and vast colonnades rise in apparently 
endless succession above shapeless 
mounds of ruins. Many of the edifices 
must have been the protracted labour 
of years. In some tlie cupola is sur- 
rounded by a ring of smaller domes, 
with a single or double colonuade, en- 
closing a gallery and platform, broken 
by pointed arches in eacli of the four 
fronts. Others are girt by lofty stone 
walls, forming square courtyards, with 
entrance gates leading to the different 
doorways. Some consist of heavy 
marble canopies, on fantastic columns. 
Many arc built of coloured and glazed 
tiles and bricks, the work probably of 
Persian bricklayers, who cl^renowned 
for their skill<Mfie skilfully and care- 
fully made are tliese bricks, that each 
rings like metal, and breaks as clear 
as glass. Nothing can be richer than 
the appearance of tlio inscriptions on 
the bricks, in large white letters, upon 
a dark purple ground. 

Kalyan Kot, “Fort Prosperoius,” — 
not as Sir A. Biirnes and Lieut. Wood 
write it, Kalan Kot, “Great Fort,”— is 
called by the Mohammedans Tughlaka- 
bad. It is a ruin, somewhat less than 
2 Tu. S. of Tatla, and according to .some 
it was erected by Alexander the Great. 
However that may be, its antiquity 
cannot bo doubted. The name is Sans- 
scrit, and from its plan it may bo fairly 
inferred that it was built before the use 
of cannon.] 

787 m. Dabheji sta. is the place 
from which Bambura may be visited ; 
it is 6 m. distant. 

[Bambura is supposed by the natives 
to be the site of the most ancient sea- 
port in Sind. It may have boon the 
ancient Debal, tlie first city captured by 
Muhammad Kasim, having its name 
from a temple in the fort of gi‘eat 
celebrity. It is unquestionably of 
great antiquity, and the remains of 
ramparts, bastions, towers, etc., prove 
its former importance. Many coins 
also havc^at different times been found 
among its ruins. The town of Gharo 
is about 3 m. to the E.] 

819 m. KARAOHI (KwTochee) Can- 
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India 


t<»i3nent (or I^ere Street) sta. 3(c 

Tiio tt‘iiooa or Oity stasis 2 m. farther 

on towards the harbour. 

Karachi, lat. 24° 47', long. 66° 56' E., 
pop. 1 04,000, distance from Loudon 6283 
in., is thc^ chief town in Sind. It is 
situated at the N. oxtrcrnity of the 
delta of the Indus, and the hoad- 
uartcrs of the Comniissioncr, the 
udicial Commissioner, and Brigadier- 
General. Karachi existed as a mere 
fort from 1725 to 1842, when it 
was yielded up by the Talpur Meers 
to the Britisli Government. Then it 
began to rise rapidly as a floiirisliing 
sea -port with a trade 'whose annual 
value exceeds £4,000,000. K. of the 
sta. are ti^H Napier Barracks, a fine 
block of buildings ejs:1^en[liiig over the 
maidan for 1 in., with accoruinodation 
for 1500 European troops. W. of the 
Lines are the B. C. Church and General 
Hospital. In front of this line, ^ m. 
from the rly. sta., is the Frere Hall 
(built in 1865 in honour of Sir Bartle 
Frere). The building contains a large 
ballroom, a public meeting-room, the I 
Karachi General Library and Museiim. 
In front of the Hall is the bandstand, 
■^’here the European regimental baml 
plays on Saturday evenings between 6 
and 8. Adjoining the Frere Hall com- 
pound are the handsome buildings and 
gardens belonging to the members of 
the Sind Club (see Index). ras.sing 
beyond it is the Masonic Hall, and 
in front of it, on the road leading to 
the sea, is tlic Gymkhana and La( lies’ 
Club, standing in a well-kept garden. 
To the AV. and in a line with the Gym- 
khana is the compound of 

Government House, built by Sir 0. 
Napier, bought from him by Govern- 
ment, and now the residence of the 
Commissioner in Sind. Behind it is 
Trinity Church (ilie garrison church), 
with its square tower, 150 ft. high. 
This church contains a line stained 
glass Avindow put up in honour of 
Sir C. Napier and the victors of 
Miani. Beyond, AV., are llio Artillery 
Mess-house, Barracks, and Arsenal ; 
and a few yds. farther is St. Andrew’s 
Scotch Church. 

Here is the heart of the busy Sudar 
Bastiar, with its Post OfOice, Telegraph 


Office, and Victoria Market, —a very 
fine building witb high clock tower, 
Near the market is the Bduyei Did- 
shaw Dispensary, — a building of 
graceful proportions. 1 in. AV. of the 
mai'kct arc the Government Gardens, 
where the Native regimental band 
plays. The Zoological Collection in 
the gardens is considered the best in 
India. The road S. from the gardens, 
by the banks of the Layari river, leads 
to the C. M. S. Miseion Church and 
School. This is the commencement 
of the Native town, where are situated 
the oIRcea and godowns of the European 
merchants. Past tlic Mission Church 
on the r., we are at the Civil Hospital, 
the Government High School, Native 
General Library, Small Cause Court, 
and Max Denso Hall. On the S. is 
the melancholy-looking Jail, flanked 
by its four Sind mud watch-towers. 
Good carpets, etc., can be purchased 
hero at very reasonable prices. Near 
at hand are the shops of the far-famed 
Si nd sil versmiths. 

From Government House the !M‘Lood 
Road to the sea leads to a fine block 
of buildings containing the quarters of 
the European and Persian Gulf Tele- 
graph Staff, tlie General Post Office, 
and the Municipal Offices. On the 1. 
of the road is the Karachi City Rly. 
Sta. Thu late rapid extension of rail- 
way.s has made Kaivu'lii tlio gateway of 
Central Asia, — a fact foretold more than 
GO years ago by that far-seeing states- 
man Sir C. Napier. AVilbin easy wfilk 
of the City sta. aic the Court House, 
containing the Judicial (’onnnissioiier, 
Bistrict J iidges, and Town Magistrate’s 
oifices, the Bralton Market, tht*. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and tlic Custom 
House. 

Passing the Customs 2 in. along the 
Napier Mole is Eiamari (4 m. from the 
cantonment, carriage fare 2 rs. ), a busy 
shi])piijg port, with its long line of 
wharves, and connected Avith the can- 
tonment and native town by rail, 
tram, road, telegraph, and telephone, 
111 the old days this Avas an island. At 
Kiamari the Karachi Harbour com- 
iijpnces. It is a first -clasis harbour, 
capable of accommodating the largest 
steamers, There is very good sea- 
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fishing to tie tiarl in tbo iKirliour, and 

a good supply of boats, Karachi is 
faincid for its fish and oysters. Near 
the Napier Mole, on the backwater, 
is the Sind Boat Club House. The 
defences of the harbour consist, beside 
the marine defences, of three largo 
forts. At the Manora headland, the 
entrance to the harbour on the W., 
the largest of the three forts is situated. 
Near the seaport of the Panjab is a 
lighthouse showing a fixed light 120 ft. 
above sca-lovcl, visible 17 in. in clear 
weather. On the meridian of Karachi 
there is no land between Manora and 
the South t*ole. 

Karachi is one of the principal ports 
of the B. I. S. N. Cy.y by means of 
whose excellent service of steamers 
regular and direct communications are 
kept up with England, with the lied 
Sea and Persian Gulf Ports, as W'cll as 
with Bombay, Madras, Biinnah, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, etc. 

P. & O. S. N. Cy. to and from 
Brindisi weekly (transhipping mails 
and iiasscngers to B. T. S. N. Cy. 
steamers at Bombay). The run from 
Bombay to Karachi takes 48 hours. 

Messagorics Maritimes monthly to 
and from Marseilles, calling at Aden, 
Sue/,, and Port Said. 

Hall Line, Clan Line, Macivor Line 
monthly to and from Tavorpool. 

Tlio route vid Kai'aelii is the most 
economiciil for passengers and goods to 
Quetta, Mooltan, Lahore, and thcNorth- 
AVest Provinces of India. 

Very little rain falls at Karachi ; the 
average for the year being about 7 in. 
The showery months arc July and 
August, and there ai-e one or two 
heavy showers about Christmas. The 
end of May and part of Juno and first 
fortnight itl/ October arc hot ; Nov., 
Dec., Jan., and Feb. and March delight- 
fully cold and dry ; remaining months 
damp with constant cool sea breeze. 

Clifton, 3 m. S. of the cantonment, 
stands on the sea, and is approached by 
a good road. There is a fine sandy 
beach here extending S.E. for miles — 
on this beach thousands of turtles in 
Au^ist, Sept., and Oct. come up at' 
night to lay their eggs ; and the turtle- 
turuiiig picnic parties arranged for | 
pWrdm] 


mooulight nights arc among the staud- 
ing aniusements of the place. During 
the cold weather the tanks and jeels 
about Karachi swarm with small game 
birds, while in the Beluch Mountains, 
25 m. W. of M anora, good ibex shoot- 
ing is obtainable. In the Hub river, 
the boundary between India and Belu- 
chistan (20 m. from Karachi) good 
xnahsir fishing can bo had. 

[Magar Pir, 7 m. N. of Karachi, is 
well worth a visit. For a detailed 
account of this curious place sec Dry 
Leaves from Yoimy Egypt, p. 218, and 
Burton’s Sind, voL i. p. 48. As the 
place can be comfortably sg^n in an 
afternoon from Karachi, "tuerc is no 
necessity to stc;— t^Tdro, the dkwnmala, 
or rest-house, not being comfortable for 
Europeans to stay at. The road out 
in parts being very sandy, an extra 
horse is attached to tlic carriage ; the 
cliargo for the trip being generally 
12 rs. 

From the roots of a clump of date 
trees gushes out a stream of hot water, 
the temperature of wdiich is 133®. 
On the W. side of the valley is a 
t(*inplo PUiToiinded by a thick grove, 
and close to a swamp caused by the 
supcrlluous w^aters of the spring. 
There is also a tank surrounded by a 
5 ft. mud wall, and containing some 80 
or 90 alligators, which, as they attract 
a coiisiderablo number of visitors, the 
Mohammedans in charge of the Pirs 
Tomb regard as sacred, for a brisk and 
remunerative business is done by these 
custodians in killing goats for visitors 
to see the alligators fed. It is a 
curious fact that the so-called alligators 
are really crocodiles, and are a different 
species from the long-snouted Ghavud 
of the Indus. ] 
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ROUTE 15 

Ruk Juncition to Siiieampr, 

Jacobauad, Quetta, an:j Chaman 

Ruk June. sta. (R.) is 15 in. on tlio 
Karachi side of Sukhur (see Rte. 141). 
Proceeding by the Sind-Pishin Illy, 
we reach 

11 m. Shikarpur sta. D.B., a muni- 
cipal town and headquarters of a district 
of the same name. The pop. 43,000, of 
whom 16,000 are Molianiincdaiis. The 
great trade road to Baluchistan, Kanda- 
har, and Central Asia, and the Bolan 
Pass, foi;jv]iich Shikarpur has been the 
depot, prfe^js through it. Tlio railway 
encourages direct t::v’"'ig, and is likely 
to injure the commerce of the ])lacc. 
The town is situated in a tract of low- 
lying country, annually flooded by 
canals from the Indus, and only 190 
ft. above sea-level. 

The Chhoti ISegari, a branch of the 
Sind Canal, Hows to the S. of the 
town, and another branch, the llfimcahy 
passes on the N. The soil in the 
vicinity is very rich, and produces 
heavy crops of gi'ain and fruit, especially 
dates, mangoes, oranges, and mulberries, 
all of which arc excellent. 

Up to 1855 Shikarpur was not a clean 
town, but in that year the Municipal 
Act was brought into force, and since 
then groat sanitary improvements have 
been effected. The old bazaar has been 
lengthened, and the prolongation of it, 
called the Stewart Ganj Market ^ aitcr 
a popular distiict officer, is well built 
and commodious. To the E. of the 
town are three large tanks, called Sarwar 
Khan’s tank, Gillespie, and Hazari 
tanks. ' There is abundance of water 
for irrigation and other purposes, but 
the climate is very hot and dry, and 
the- rainfall for twelve years averaged 
only 5T5 in. 

In the Jail, postinSj or sheepskin 
coats, baskets, reed chairs covered with 
leather, carpets, tents, shoes, etc,, are 
made by the prisoners. 

There is a legend which ascribes the 
foundation of Shikarpur to the Baud 
Tutras. The history of the place up 
t6 1S24 is, hpwevor, uncertain, but if 


that year it came into the peaceable 
possession of the, Amirs of Sind. In 
1813| witli tlio I'UBt vf thv country, it Ml 
to the British. 

36 m. Jacobabad sta. (R.) This was 
the cliief military frontier station before 
Quetta was occupied. It is a muni- 
cipal town, and capital of the frontier 
district, which contains an area of 476 
Bip m. The station itself, including 
the military camp, has 11,000 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 7000 belong to the 
town. 

The town was planned and laid out 
on tlie silo of the village of Khan garb 
hy (Jeiieral John Jacob, the distin- 
guished frontier officer and commander 
of the Sind horse, said by Outram 
to be, after Loril Napier of Magdala, 
the best soldier in India. Ho built at 
the place a Residency of considerable 
size, which has a library and work- 
shops attached. The military lines for 
Sind horse and infantry extend for two 
m,, and contain a number of houses for 
the officers and an English school, 
which they support. When General 
Jacob first arrived in Upper Sind, the 
Avhole country about Kliangarh was in 
a state of anarchy, bodies ol‘ mounted 
robbex’s, Bugtis, Dunikis, Burdis, or 
Maris, swept the plains and robbed and 
murdered tliose they encountered. 
Kliangarh itself offered a stout resLst- 
ajice to the 51 h Bombay N.L, but 
Geiicpil Jacob’s rule ])ut an end to all 
tliese troubles, and to him more than 
to any other officer the peace of Upjier 
Sind was due, 

121 m. Mithri sta. 

133 m. Sibi June. sta. (R.), D.JV 
Tliis idaco is in the valley of the river 
!Nari, in the territory of the Khan of 
Khelat. It is just at the entrance of 
the Bolan Pass. Sibi was occupied by 
the British in the name of Shah Sujah 
from 1839-42. The old fort was used 
as a commissariat depflt. The place 
was ceded to the British by the Treaty 
of Gundamuk in 1879. 

■ From Sibi to Bostan jmw. there are 
two lines— the Northern or Sind-Pishin 
Railway by IIama% which has maxi- 
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mw gradi^ta of 1 in 45 and traverses 
a;oou»try iuliabited by Patbana. The 
Soutbonn line is carried through the 
Bolan Pass, arid is called the Quella 
Loc^ Line, Its steepest gi'adionta are 1 
in 25. The inhabitants are all J^alucliis. 
The Southern Kail way is in many places 
a inere surface lino, and is injured by 
every heavy Hood of the Bolan river. 
Both roads are full of interest. There 
are spots on the Harnai lino where the 
scenery is unsurpassed in the whole 
world for its weird gi’andeur. The 
traveller must at any sacrifice of time 
arrange to see those routes by day- 
light. 

A word of warning is necessary to a 
visitor starting on this journey. In 
the winter cold of from 22“ to 23® 
F. below zero is not at all uii- 
oomiuon on the higher parts of the 
line, whilst in summer 128° inside 
the house is not an unfrequent tem- 
perature at Nari. It is scarcely neces- 
s.ary to say that the couseipiences 
of insufiicieiit clothing may be very 
serious to travellers or their servants 
who make this trip as part of a cold 
weather tour. 

Tlie Harnai Leaving Sibi 

the first 7 in. arc in open country. 

At 140 m. (from Riik) Nari, the 
road enters the bills and traverses most 
ditiicult passes, constaiitl}^ crossing and 
re-crossing the Nari river and its tribu- 
taries. I'he difficulties of construction 
on this part of the line were very great. I 
The scenery will reward sustained at- 
tention to 

162 m. Kochali sta. 

191 111 . Harnai sta. D.B. A good 
road diverges here N.E. to the military 
cantonment of Loralai on the frontier 
road that runs from Dera Oliazi Khan 
K on the river Indus to Pishin in the 
W. 

197 in. Nasak Frontier sta. 

208 m. Shahrig sta.^ where a halt is 
made for refreshments. ^ 

225 m. Dirgl sta. Thence to 


230 .m. Uangi sta. the scenery is 
unequalled. “ The whole is absolutely 
barren, and it lobks like a great store- 
house of the earth’s material rather 

than a finished portion of our world.” 
In this length the Chappa Rift is passed. 
Here a huge mountain has the appear- • 
ance of having been cracked from top 
to bottom through the solid mass of 
limestone. The rift itself is passed at 
nearly 300 ft. above the bed of the 
stream, and the traveller at several 
Xdaccs seems suspended in the air. In 
approaching and leaving the rift the 
train constantly runs in and out of 
tunnels and across high bridges. Tlio 
mountainous country continues to 

252 m. Pliny*- -fin wp sta. From 
there to 

268 in. Bostan junc. sta. (for Quetta) 
(K.) it is comparatively open. 

Leaving Quetta behind for the time, 
tlie traveller may continue his journey 
to the Afghan frontier on the way to 
Kandahar. 

About 14 m, beyond Bostau junc. 
the Lora River is pa.sse(l, the first .stream 
the traveller will have seen on the 
Central Asian watershed, all tlic rivers 
be has hitherto crossed draining into 
the Arabian Sea. 

298 m. Gulistan sta. In the infancy 
of these lines a short surface railway 
was laid from hero towards the Gwaja 
Pass, ail alternative route to Kandahar. 
It is not now used, the main line 
turning duo N. to 

306 m. Killa Abdulla (R.) Passen- 
gers are not carried beyond this point. 
Beyond this the rly. is only used for 
military purposes. 

366 m. Shela Bagh is at the foot of 
the Kojah Pass, and. near the B.E.* end 
of tlio tunnel passing under the Kwaja 
Amran Mountains. This tunnel is 2| 
in. long. Passing througli it w'e reach 
the present ending of the line at 

371 ra.\fhaman sta.) where there is 
a small military Outpost. 

The Kojak Pass is surmounted by a 
fine military road, and those who have 
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Ife opportunity sbonld ascend it (7500 ■ 
It.) to gee the magnifieient view, W. over 

the Kadomi Plain, and N. beyond Kan- 
daha^ which is hidden by intervening 

When the line is continued to Kanda- j 
har it will necessarily make a long bend 
to the N. to obtain length for the 
descent into the Kailanai Valley, which 
lies far below Chainan, and the distance 
to Kandahar will be about 85 m. 

The traveller must now retrace his 
steps to Bostanjunc., and is advised; 




fently placed as regards Rhelat, Sroiil 
which it is distant 103 tn. N* Thft 

town is surrounded by a mud wall, and 
has two gates, one to the E. and another 
to the S., which latter is called the 
Shikarpuri Gate, “ N.E. stands the Miri 
or Fori, a former I’esidcnce of the Khan 
of Khelat, from which there is a very 
extensive view of the neighbouring 
valley. It is now used as an arsenal 
for the force. Bcleli is another artifi- 
cial mound in the lines of that name. 
Quetta is siuToimded by strongly-forti- 
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to return to Sind by the Quetta Loop fied lines, and commanding, as it does 
Line, which traverses the Bolau Pass, with its strongly-fortified outpost of 
The railway line from Bostan to the Bekl i^hotli the ICcjaka.mVJSoIanPwsBes, 
Bolan traverses the .Quetta Valley, it forms one of the most important 

which is fertile and populous. It has frontier posts of our Indian Empire, 

been administered by British officers It has rapidly increased and prospered 
since 1877. Passing 7 in. Euchlak, since the British occupation, ana now 
and 13 m. Belch, wc reach contains about 12,000 to 15,000 in- 

habitants, of whom many are Afghans, 
21m.Quettasta.:4c(R.),,p^B. Itisso In summer the climate considered 
called by the Afghans, but is designated very pleasant, the heat being tempered 
bythoBr8thnis, thepeopleofthecoiintry, bby cool breezes from the lofty hills 
. It k situated at the N. end of which surround the valley, but in 

tha Shad Valley, and is very convenij winter the cold is very severe, On the 
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while, the station is now regarded as 

one ef the best in our Indian Empire^ 

KuTDerons gardens and orchards abound 
in the suburbs, and the water-supply 
is good, 

Quetta was occlTiued by British 
troops in the first expedition to Kabul, 
and Captain Bean was appointed the first 
Political Agent. Since 1876 a British 
political oliicer has again rosided at 
Quetta under the oiiicial designation 
of the Govemoi-Gonerars Agent for 
British Baluchistan, a district ceded to 
tl8 l>y the Tieaty of Gundamiik. Bur- 
ning the Afghan campaigns of 1878- 
1880, Quetta formed the base of opoia- 
tiohs for the Bombay column. It is 
now the headquarters of a stiong 
brigade, and a flomisliiiig native town 
has sprung up close to tlie caiitoniiicuts. 


pass was infested by plundering Balilw 
CliiB and DiahuiSj who lived by robbing 
caravans, and dcteri'ed peaceably dis* 
posed tribes from settling m the valleys ; 
but since the British occupatiom^ these 
depredations have been €oin})1etely sup* 
pressed. Trade is prospering in tne 
jMiss, and cultivation, so far as climate 
and soil permit, is progressing. Prom 
Bibi Nani a mountain load leads to 
Kholat, distant 110 ni., vid Barade, 
Rudbar, Nainiah, Takhi, and Kishan. 
The bottom of the ]>ass is reached at 
Bindli,and there are no s])ccial obstacles 
on the way into Sibi. 


47 m. Kotal Darwaza sta. Looking 
back on the ascent to this jdaco there 
is a beautiful view of the Quoit a Yalle 3 ^ 
From this commonoes tho Bolan Pass. 
The ruling gradient of tlie railway is 1 
in 40, but in places it is as stcej) as 1 
in 25. Tho passage of this defile occu- 
pies an inipojtant place in the histoiy 
of all our Afghan campaigns. 

The Bolan Eiver^ a toircnt using at 
Sir-i-Bolan, flows through the whole 
length of the pass, and like all mount- 
ain streams, is subject to sudden floods; 
in one of which, in 1841, a Biitish de- 
tachment w'as lost with its baggage. 
When tlie sticani was not sw^ollen, 
however, artillery Avas conveyed through 
without any aci ious difiieulty. In 1 889 
a Bengal column, with its artilleiy, 
consisting of 8-in. moitais, 24-j)ouiidcr 
howitzers, and 18-pouudor guns, w'ent 
through the Bolan in six days. The 
narrowest parts of the pass are just 
above Khundilani, and beyond Sii-i- 
Bolan. At the lOvunddani Gorge the 
cliffs of conglomerate on either side 
rise to a height of 800 ft., and when 
the stream is in flood it completely fills 
the gorge. At 8ir-i-Bolan tho rocks 
are of limestone, and the passage is so 
narrow that only three or four men can 
ride abioaet. The temperature in tho 
p^s during summer and autumn is veiy 
high ; water is abundant and good, but 
firewood is scarcely procurabTo. Th| 


ROUTE 16 

S^IlARANPUn, BY OUDH VNT) RoiIIt.- 
(i"Ni) Railway, io HAjinwAn, 
Baueilly, Lkknow, Fyzabad, 
Bemau^h, AND Mogul Sakai, 

Saharanpore sta. ifi (see Rtc, 11 a). 

22 m. Boorkeesta. [Eurki), D.B., a 
modern manufacturing tOAvn and mili- 
tary station, stands on a ridge overlook- 
ing the bod of the Solaiii river. Up to 
1845 it was merely a mud-built village, 
it is now a flourifehing town of 16,000 
inhabitants, with broad metalled load- 
ways meeting at right angles, and lined 
with excellent shops. The Ganges 
Canal passes to the E. of the town 
between raised embankments. It is 
the headquarters of the Ganges Canal 
worksliojis andiron foundiy, established 
in 1845-1852. 

The Thomason Civil Engineering 
College, was founded in 184/. Tho 
students arc paitly English youths born 
in the country, paitly Eurasians and 
natives wUh special classes for soldiers 
picked for tlieir ability. There are a 
Church, Dispensary, Police Station, 
Botanical Gardens, Post: Office, and a 
Mission Sohool of tho S. P. G. There 
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is also an oxcellent Meteorological 
Observatory. 

33 m. Lhaksar June. sta. [A branch 
line from hero runs N. 16 in. to Hard- 
var, giving access to Dera Dan and 
the Ixill-stations of Mussoorie, Landour, 
and Cliakrata (see Rto. 17).] 

73 m. Nasina sta. (R.) 

120 in. Moradabad sta. lies at the 
S.E. of the city, J in. S. of the 
junction witli the Meenit road. The 
D.B. is nearly IJ ni. due N. of the 
railway station. But at the railway 
station arc Rooms which jicrhaps a 
traveller be allowed to occupy. 
Moradabad (pop. is on the 

right bank of the Rainganga river. 
Beyond the jail, to N.W. of town, are 
the Cantonments .and civil station. 

St, PmiVs Church is AV. of the D.B. 

About 4 m. N. of tlic railway sta. is the 
Amerimn Churchy built by their Metho- 
dist Mission in 1874. It is used as a 
school, except during hours of service. 
The M ission lias also a vernacular school 
in the city. The olfico of the Tahsildar, 
on the opposite side of the road, is a 
handsome white building. 1 m. 
from this church is the Zil’a School, 
on the banks of the Ramganga, 
which is here cro.ssed by a bridge of 
boats. To the W. of the school is the 
Badshai MusjiJ. The date is in the 
reign of Shah Jehan, 1628-58 a.d. 
The principal mosque, to the S. of the 
school, is a plain large building, witli 
an inscription in the central alcove 
inside in Persian. The date corre- 
sponds to 1636 A.D. N. of the school 
arc the ruins of Rustam Khan’s fort, 
the walls of which are of burnt bnck, 
and are from 4 to 6 ft. thick; it is 
quite close to the Ramganga. A large 
well here is called the Mint AVell, be- 
cause it supplied water to the Mint 
in which Rustam Khan coined his 
money. 

What occurred at Moradabad during 
the Mutiny has been told by^aye in 
his Se/j^ War, vol. iii. p. 252. The 
29th B.N.I., posted at this station, 
ware for some time kept steady by Mr. 
OrAecoft Wilson, the Judge, bat the 


gunners of the N. Artillery showed 
from the first unmistakable signs of an 
inclination to revolt. On the 18th of 
May a regiment from Meerut, which had 
mutinied, came down upon Moradabad, 
and arrived at tUc Gangau Bridge. 
They had with thorn a considerable 
treasure, which they had carried off 
from Zafariiagar. Mr. Wilson moved 
against them with a detachment of 
the 29 th, under two excellent officers, 
Captain Faddy and Lieut. Clifford, and 
a body of Irreg. Horse. Ho surprised 
the 20th asleej), and eiglit or ten of them 
were seized, one shot dead by a trooper, 
and the treasure captured. Next day 
the mutineers of the 20tli entered 
Moradabad, when one was shot dead 
by a Sikh Sepoy of the 29tli, and #bur 
were made prisoners. Tlie slain man 
was a relative of one of the 29th, who 
prevailed on a number of his comrades 
to go to tlie jail and get Ids body, and 
also to rescue the military prisoners. 
The guard at the jail fraternised with 
these men, and all the prisoners in the 
jail were released, but tnc Adjutant of 
the 29tli and Wilson with a few Sepoys 
and a few Irregulars captured 150 of 
the prisoners, and lodged them again 
in the jail. In tlds maimer Wilson 
continued to make use of the 29th, 
though in a dangerous mood, and he 
even disarmed twoeompaiiies of Sappers 
who marched in from Roorkee and had 
mutinied. Bat when tlie news of the 
mutiny at Bareilly arrived it became 
impossible to restrain the Sepoys any 
longer, and Wilson had to make over 
tho treasure to them, and escape Avith 
the other civilians and their wives to 
Meerut. 

147 m. Chandausi June. sta. (R). [A 
branch line from here runs S.W. 60 
m. to Aligarh on the E. I. Rly. near 
JJhauasi .sta., 19 m. from Chandausi. 
Good snipe and duck shooting may bo 
liad ; no accommodation. ] 

191 m. Bareilly June. sta. (R). 
[From here the Rohilcuiid and Kamaon 
Railway runs N. to 66 m. Kathgodam, 
under Naini Tal, and 30 ra. to 
hh^t, D.B. (see Rte. 16A).] 
t Bareilly was tho chief city of Rohil- 
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cuttd, and long had a bad name for 
disaffection. In 1816 an insurrection 
broke out, in cousequonce of the im- 
position of a new tax on liouses. A 
Muftis named Muliamniad Aiwaz, a 
man of great ago and reputed sanctity, 
encouraged the popular excitement. 
He was soon joined by 6000 armed 
men. They attacked the troops, but 
after a sharp conflict were disijcrsed, 
with the loss of several hundred men 
killed and wounded. 

Some reinembrance of this aftair, no 
doubt, lingered amongst the pop. of 
Bareilly when the news of the outbreak 
of 1857 at Meerut and Delhi arrived. 
There was a small fort to tlie S. of the 
city, and one-sixth of a mile to the E. 
of Ike railway station, which had been 
built by Govenimeiit for a citadel, 
after the insurrection of 1816. It 
was quadrangular, with a good ditch 
and two bastions projecting from op- 
posite angles, but nothing scorns to 
iiave been done to place it in a state 
of defence. In cantonments there were 
native troops only. There was a large 
cluster of civilians, and altogether there 
were nearly 100 Christians, exclusive of 
women and children. On the 31st May 
the outbreak took place. I’arties of 
the 68th set fire to the English houses, 
they then shot down every white man 
they met. Major Pearson and four 
other officers of the 18th escaped from 
the ground, but were killed by the 
villagers of Eainpatti. The Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Alexander, escaped to Naini 
Tal, as did Mr. Guthrie, the Collector 
and Magistrate ; and the Joint Magis- 
trates, Mr. Parley and Iilr. Currie. 
The Judges, Mr. D. Robertson, Mr. 
Raikes, and also Dr. Hay and Mr. Orr, 
were all killed. Thus the higher 
civilians, with several subordinates, 
were slain, as were many merchants 
and traders, with their wives and 
children. Khan Bahadur Khan, a 
descendant of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the 
famous Rohilla chief, was proclaimed 
viceroy, and he ordered all Christians 
to be killed. Mr. Handsborough, the 
Superintendent of the Jail, who had 
defended himself for a full day, vw 
then brought to the Nawab and cut to 
pieces. , 



235 m. ShabJahanpur ata.3^ (B.) 
Chief town of a district with civil s^. 
and military cantonment. Pop. 78,000. 
The station contains an En^^ish church 
aud three churches for native converts 
belonging to the American Methodist 
Mission, which also supports several 
schools. The principal local manu- 
facture is sugar. The Rosa sugar fac- 
tory and rum distillery is situated on 
the Garra river a few m. from the city, 
with which it is connected by railway. 

274 m. Haxdoi sta. (R.), D.B. 

337 m. Lucknow junc. sta. (R.)a(c 
[Branch S. W. to Cawiipore.] The city 
covers 36 sq. m., and has of 272,600 

including tlKWja^nmcnts, of whom 
three-fifths ar^iindus. It is the largest 
city in the Indian Empire after Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay. It is the capital 
of Oudh, a province with an area of 
26,131 sq. m., and has been so since 
Asafu-daiilah in 1775 moved the seat 
of Government to it. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Goomti, but there 
are suburbs on the loft bank. The 
deepest interest attaches to the mined 
Residency aud its crowded cemetery, 
and to every stage of its defence by a 
handful of men against a large army. 
No Englishman can fail to be moved 
by the memories of the deeds done in 
Lucknow when Henry Lawrence, Have- 
lock, Outrain, and Colin Campbell 
commanded, and brave men served 
with devotion and gave their lives 
ungrudgingly. 

The traveller must not expect to 
find in the capital of Oudh the beauti- 
ful architecture of Northern or Western 
India, or the elaborate carvings of the 
South. The buildings of Lucknow are 
oor in design and execution, but are 
escribed to assist the visitor who has 
time to devote to them. Should, he 
be hurried he must remombor that a 
day spent in Agra, Delhi, or Ahmeda- 
bad will disclose to him more to admire 
than a month in Lucknow. 

On the rt. bank of the Goomti is the 
Chatr Manzil Palace (see below). It 
used to be the city Residency, — hot to 
bo confounded with the cantonment 
Residency, S. of the city, on the S. banka 
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of Haidar’s or Ghaziii d’ -din's Canal, 
and here described. 

Before visiting the Residency, the 
traveller should on no account fail to 
stop at the Ajaib Ohar Museum, in 
order to stmlv the Model of the 

Residency made by Chaphiiii Moore, 
liy so doing he will start with a far 
better grasp of tlio relative positions of 
the buildings and of tlic scenes of tbe 
memorable siege than he would other- 
wise have. It represents the Residency 
before the clearances 'were made. It 
show’s the great disadvantages under 
which the besieged fought, as tlic 
enemy were close to .them all round, 
and under cover. But this model is 
not the oiilj^ttraction to the Museum ; 
it also contains an liv fr emely inttjrest- 
ing collection of Buddhist sculptures 
and fragments of arcliitccturc from 
Muttra and other ]»laccs which have 
been brought together here. Amongst 
them is one fragment, unearthed in 1 891 
by Dr, A. Fiihi cr, w'hich possesses very 
considerable archa*ological interest. It 
is a torana bearing a relief re])resciiting 
a stupa W’orshipped by Centaurs ami 
llar])ies, or, as the Hindus would say, 
Kiimaias, and Ganidas or Supsriias. 
Centciurs liave been found on the 
Bnddhist sciiljitures at Bliarhut and 
Gaya, while Muttra hjia furnished the | 
Sileiius groups and Hercules strangling j 
the Nemean lion. This find is a I 
further addition to the moninnents 
which prove tlio influence of Hclleii- 
iatie art among the Hindus of the last 
centuries preceding our era. 

Tlio Residency.— This place and its 
environs demand the first attention of 
the traveller. The Residency itself, 
with its various dependencies, such as 
the Baillic Guard, the Barracks, the 
Ho^ital, etc., is 2150 ft. long from 
N. W. to S.E., and 1200 ft. broad from 
E. to W., that is, from the Baillie 
Guard to Giibbins’ Battery. The first 
thing the traveller will see on his visit 
to the Residency is an Obelisk, erected 
by Lord Northbrook, in front of the 
Baillic Guard, with an inscription in 
memory of the native oflicers ana Sepoys 
who died near this spot nobly ])erfonu- 
their duty. 

On the evening of the 17ih of May 


a part of the 32d Foot, with guns, had 
been brought into the Residency from 
the cantonments (sec Kaye, vol. iii. p. 
437), and with them came great numbers 
of Englisbwomcu and children. Tlie 
Treasury contained over 60 laths 
of rupees, A guard of Sepoys had been 
in charge, but a European guard was 
now substituted. The defences of the 
Residency and its buildings, beginning 
from tbe Baillie Guard on the E. and 
ju-occeding to tlie N., were, 1st, 
Alexander’s Battery ; 2d, Water Gate 
Battery ; 3d, Redan Battery ; 4th, a 
palisade ; and then turning S., the 
fnnis Garrison, the Bhusa Guard, 
Ommaney’s Battery, the Gubbins’s 
Garrison, and Gubbiiis’s Battery, the 
Sikh Square ; and turning to the jiifche 
Cawnpore Batterj^ Thomas’s Battery, 
Anderson’s Garrison, Post Oil ice Garri- 
son, .judicial Garrison, Sago’s Guard, 
and l^'inaucial Garrison. Tlie gateway 
of the Baillic Guard was an ordinary 
gatcw'ay, coininamlcd by Lieut. Aitkcn. 
On entering through it. Dr. Fayrer\s 
house will be seen to tlio left, 50 ft. 
back. In a room in this house Sir 
Henry Lawrence died, and a written 
notice calls attention to tlic fact. At 
100 ft. from tbe Baillic Guard is a 
small ]ullar inscribed “Financial Post," 
and this is tbe first of a sei ios of such 
pillars which surrouiul the Residency, 
and mark the sjiots wdiere the diflei'ent 
dct.acbincntsof the gaiTison were posted. 
The ground to the W, of tliis pillar 
ris<3s in' iiiounds, and a little wfiy to 
the S.E. of 111 is lull ar is another with 
“Sago’s Post"; then conies “ Gcr- 
mon’s Post.’* At the top of the slope, 
and to the rear of Gennon’s, was 
“Residency Post." To the N. is 
“ Post Office Post,’’ and in lino with 
Germon’s is “Anderson's Garrison." 
To the W. of Anderson’s, in the same 
line, is the Cawnpore Battery pillar. 
This was the most dangerous post of 
all. The mutineers liad rifles fixed in 
rests in the liouse ^opposite, and swept 
the road that led through the Residency 
enclosure here. To show one’s self in 
that road was certain d eath. At 50 ft. to 
tlvts N. W. is Duprat’s pillar. Duprat was 
a gallant Frenchman, who liad served 
ifi the French army, ' On y^, side of 
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it was tlie “ Martiniere Post.” Tlie boys 
of the Martiniere School wore employed 
ill many ways, but took no part in the 
actual figliting. Johannes’s house is 
30 yds. to Llio S. In rear of it is Luke’s 
Battery. In the extreme W. is a pillar 
marking Gubbins’s house, and in rear 
of it is the pillar of a Sikh regiment. 
To the E. is Oinnianey’s house, and E. 
ofi it Jlcgam Kotlii, a largo building 
in which the ladies were quartered, aiul 
where they Averc comparatively safe. 
At the extreme N. is a maiidir or 
temple. Beyoml Begam Kothi to the 
N. W. is the Residency, the finest build- 
ing in Lucknow, with a .subterraneous 
apartment, in which the women of the 
32d were locate/U. Glose to this 'is an 
Miti'liciai mound 30 ft. high, which now 
has a handsome white marble Gross, 
20 ft. high at the summit. This is the 
Lawrence Memorial, and on it is in- 
scribed — 

In ineinorv of 

MAJOIl-GEN. SIR JIKNllY LAWRENCE, 
K.C.J5., 

And tlui bravo men who foil 
In (lcfcn(‘.o of tlie Residency, 
isr;7. 

The traveller should go round the 
en troll chments of the Residency, and 
will do AV(*11 to ascend the tower, which 
is propped up, and 55 ft. high. There 
is a hiio view from the top. BcIoav it 
i.s .spread out the Cemetery, the mo.st 
interesting spot in Lucknow, where 
2000 heroic men and women lie. It is 
shaded with tall tnie.s, festooned with 
ereepcr.s, and laid out witli flowers and 
walks. The monuments are numerou.s 
and interesting. A simple tomb marks 
the spot where Henry Lawrence lies 
buried, and on it is inscribed the touch- 
ing epitajdi, dictated by^himsclf — 

Hero lica 

HENRY LAWRENCE, 

Who tried to do his duty. 

May tlio liOrd Imve mercy on his soul ! 

Born 28th of June 1800. 

Died 4th of July 1857. 

Here folloAva a very brief account of 
what took place before the attack on 
the Residency and during its siego ;• - 

The first startling event that occur^pd 
was the mutiny of the 7th Oudh Irreg. 
Infantry, 7th May 1857, at Musa Bagl^ 


a palace of one of tlie ex-lcing’s Avlves, 
situated at m. from the Resi- 
dency, Major Gall, commanding the 
4th Irreg. Cavalry, on being informed 
of tlie imminent danger of the Euro- 
pean officers, galloped up to the vicinity 
with hia trooiiers. Soon after Sir H. 
Lawrence arrived with a mixed force 
of Europeans and natives. The mu- 
tineers then broke aii'd fled, but some 
were made prisoners, and others gave 
up their arms. Sir H, Lawrence, a 
fcAV days afterwards, held a darbar in 
tlie Cantonment Residency ; the troops 
were drawn up, and two native officers, 
Avho had given information of the 
intended outbreak- 
iSir 'll. Lawrone'e haran gaps' the troops, 
and the. nty>LlTaifi tranquil for some 
weeks aftcrw'ards. On the 23d of 
May, two detachments of cavalry were 
.sent to Cawnpore, to clear the road 
between it and Agra, Near Mainpuri 
tlie troopers mutinied, and killed one 
or more of their officers, the rest escaping 
by flight. 

On the 30th May the Mutiny began 
in the cantonments, and quickly became 
general. Brigadiiir Handscomho was 
shot dead, as was Lieut, Grant, of the 
71st. Tlie iniitincer.s attacked Sir Henry 
and his staff at the artillery ground, 
hut wore driven off w;ith some rounds of 
grape, Avhieh killed many of them. On 
the 31st of May a Mr. Mendes was mur- 
d(*red in his own house, in the city. 
Martial law was now proclaimed ; 
but Sir Henry was of opinion that the 
Residency Avould stand only a fort- 
night’s .siege. Owing to Sir Henry’s 
foresight, and by his orders, supplies of 
wheat and all sorts of provisions were 
brought into the Residency and Macbchi 
Bhawaii, which had belonged to Nawab 
'Ali Khan, and Avas bought by Sir 
Heiivy for 50,000 rs. It was sur- 
rounded by high walls and towers. 
ToAvards the N. it commanded the 
Iron and Stone Bridges. The place, 
hoAvever, proved of little service. The 
cholera soon broke out in it, and there 
were no*;sufficient men to hold the place. 
Conseipiently, on the 1st of July, the 
garrison having been withdrawn, the 
Maclichi BhaAvari Avas bloAvn up. On 
the 11th of June the cavalry of the 
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Military Police mutinied, and the 
hifentiy followed their oitample ; hut 
OHO Suhahdar, one Jam’adar, six Tla- 
waldars, and 26 Sei)oys remained faith- 
ful, and continued to guard the jail. 
Meantime, very large bodies of mutin- 
eers were advancing on Lucknow, and 
on the 30th of June Sir Henry, with a 
small mixed force, inarched out to dis- 
perse them. He was defeated, losing 
some guns and 119 English soldiers. 
The rebels now pressed the siege of the 
Residency with vigour. On the 2d of 
July Sir Henry was wounded while 
resting on his couch in his room by a 
shell ; and after he had made over the 
"oTfioe^tilier Comi'lissionnr to Major 
Banks, and c?feferrcd the chief niilitai’y 
command on Colont^Mffj^iis, he passed 
away on the morning of the 4th July. 
The Coolies who had been building the 
works of defence all tied, and witli 
them went most of the domestic 
servants. The strongs t jiost that the 
besieged had was the Redan Battery, at 
the N.E. angle, built and fortified by 
Captain Fulton, of tlie Engineers. 
It formed rather more than three- 
fourths of a circle, and was elevated 
considerably above the street below. 

1 1 was armed with two cighi ceu-pounders ^ 
and one riine-i)ounder, which could play 
on tlie whole river’s side and tlic 
buihlings on the opposite bank. Along 
tlie Redan, as far as the hospital, was 
a wall of fascines and earthwork, with 
loopholes fonned by sandbags, tl trough 
which the besicgcil fired with certain 
effect ; and outside the Residency and 
the hospital, and as far as the Bail lie 
Guard, was a clear space, 1000 yds. 
long and 400 wide, which, being ex- 
ceedingly low, formed a glacis for the 
entrenchments above. 

The Residency, with its lofty rooms, 
fine verandahs, and large porticoes, its 
range of subterraneous apartments, its 
ground floor and two upper stories, 
afforded accommodation to nearly 1 000 
persons — men, women, and children. 
The hospital, formerly the banqueting 
hall, had only two stories. Tkc front 
rooms were given to officers, the back 
part was made a dispensary, and tlic 
other rooms allotted to soldiers. A 
battery of throe guns was placed be- 


tween the Water Gate and the hospital. 
The right wing of the hospital WtW 
used for making fuses and cartridges, 
and in front of it w^as a battery of throe 
mortars. The Baillie Guard was a 
continuation of the hospital, but on 
much lower ground. A part of it was 
used as a store-room, part as the 
treasury, ])art as an office, and the rest 
as barracks for the Sepoys, who e«r- 
risoned it under Lieut. Aitken. Dr. 
Fayrer’s house, like the Baillie Guard, 
facc<l the K. It was commanded by 
Captain Weston and Dr. Fayrcr. Tho 
Post Office was a very important 
position, commanding the jail and 
mosque to the right, and the Clock 
Tower and oflices of the Tara Kothi to 
the left, all being outside tho entrench- 
ment. Itw'as made a barrack-room for 
tho soldiers, and w'as armed with three 
guns. Tlie Financial Office outpost 
W'as commanded by Captain Sanders of 
the 13th. IL w’as a large two-storied 
house, and well barricaded. Tlie Begam 
Kotlii was nearly in the centre of all 
the defences. A Jouble range of out- 
officcs formed a square within a square, 
one side of which was an Imainbarah, 
afterw'ards eoii verted into an officers* 
hospital. 

Oil the 2d of July, the day of Sir 
Henry '.s being wounded, the rebels 
attacked the Baillie Guard Gate. The 
deaths now aveiagcd from 15 to 20 
daily. Manv were killed by an African, 
wholirejl fi oin Johannes's house, outside 
tlie cnti'eiichinent, without ever miss- 
ing. On the 8th, Captain Mansfield 
and three other officers, and Maycock, 
a civilian, sallied out, spiked a giin, 
and killed about 40 of the rebels with- 
out losing a man, though tlirco w’cro 
w'onndcd. Off the 9tli another .sortie 
was made, when a private named 
0 ‘Keene sjuked a gun. On the 10th, 
the aininiinition of the rebels’ cannon 
falling short, they began to fire pieces 
of wood, copper coin, iron, and oven 
bullock’s horns. On the 14th the 
enemy made a general attack. On the 
16th the rebels made a night attack on 
Gubbins’s Battery, but were beaten 
bc(bk. On the 20th of July they ex- 
ploded a mine near the Redan. They 
ottclnpted to storm the Baillie Guard, 
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and made their assault fi'om every poifit, ] 
pouring ia volleys of muskotiy, and 
Ending shell after shell into the en- 
trenchments. As they approached 
they were mowed down in scores by 
grape, and their leaders were picked 
off by tho English riflemen. As the 
fire of tho enemy became more and 
more intense, even the wounded and sick 
English rose from their couches, seized 
muskets and fired as long as their 
strength allowed. The mine the rebels 
fired near the Redan did no liarm to that 
battery, but they, supposing a breach 
to have been made, rushed up the 
glacis at the double, with fixed bayon- 
ets. Hundreds were shot down ; but 
their leader, weaving his sword, on 
which ho placed his cap, shouted to 
them to come on. Again they ad- 
vanced, but the grape made huge gaps 
in their ranks, and a musket bnJi^>vUg^ 
their leader. tlien retreated, 

leaving hcrii^s"of slain and wounded. 

' Af this time a furious attack was made 
on Iiincs’s outpost, where Lieut. Lough- 
nan, of the 18tb N.L, with 24 English 
soldiers, 12 civilians, and 25 Sepoys, 
beat back a whole host of rebels, who 
at last slowly nstreatod, carrying off 
100 of their w’ounded comrades. At 
the Financial and Sago’s Posts the 
column of rebels with the green standard 
was after some hours’ liiird fighting 
beaten oif, with the loss of all their 
coniinaiiders and about 60 men. Tlio 
fight ended at 4 i\M. 

Though beaten at all points, on the 
20th the enemy maintained a furious 
cannonade, and planted new batteries. 
Brigadier Inglis assumed command on 
the 21st. Owing to the lire of tho 
enemy, the windows had to be barri- 
caded, and even then meh were shot in 
their beds. One great torment was 
the flics, which swarmed in incredible 
numbers. The ground was black. with 
them. The besieged could not sleep, 
they could scarcely cat on account of 
them. On the 25th a letter was re- 
ceived from the Quarteniiaster-Gencral 
of Havelock’s force, telling the besieged 
to be of good cheer, for a relieving force 
was corning in largo numbers. Bht 
days passea and the rebels were busy 
with their mines, and but for 'tb.> 


countermining by Captain Fulton of 
tho Engineera, tho place must have 

fallen. 

On the 10th of Angivst there was 
another general attack, but the enemy 
showed little courage, and they wore 
easily beaten off. On the same day a 
mine was exploded at Sago’s garrison, 
and blew down some out-houses ; two 
English soldiers were blown into the 
air, but both escaped. Another mine 
between the Brigade Mess and tho 
Cawnporo Battery blew down a stock- 
ade, and tlie enemy attempted to enter, 
but w'ore repulsed. The 8-in. howitzer 
which tho rebels took at Chinhat 
played oil Innes’s post witMatal effect, 
brincrinc down beam afler 
making manfSw’lflBChes. 
of August Maim: ^ 

On the 14tli Captain 
J! niton exploded a miife under a house 
near Sago’s garrison, which was blown 
up, and in it were buried from 40 to 60 
of tho enemy. On the 18th the 
Second Sikh Square, garrisoned by 15 
Christian drummers ond musicians, 
and 15 Sikhs, was blown up by the 
rebels, and buried 7 Christians and 
2 Sikhs under its ruins. A large 
breach was made, and the enemy tried 
to enter, but their leader uras killed 
and they retired. Captain Fulton 
with a number of volunteers then 
sallied, destroyed a number of houses, 
and blew up the shaft of another mine 
begun by the rebels. 

On the 20th the house called Johan* 
nes’s was blown up by Captain Fulton, 
killing 60 to 80 of the rebels. Captain 
Fulton then headed a sally, and after 
driving out the iiKsurgents from several 
buildings, blew them up. Lieut. 
Macabo headed another party and 
spiked two guns. Previous to this 
Lieut. Macabo of the 32d had attacked 
Johannes’s house, and bayoneted a 
number of the enemy, who were found 
asleep, and amongst them the African, 
who had picked oft dozens of the English 
during the first days of tho siege, and 
had hoia christened by the soldiers 
“Bob the Nailer.” At this time a 
sei'gcant of the Bhusa guard named 
Jones, and 10 others, mostly native 
Christians, deserted, but wore killed 
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l>y the insurgentB. On the 29th of 
jjlugust Angad the spy brought a letter 
from Cawnpore saying that the relief 
would take place i n three weeks. On the 
5th of Soptcinbcr the rebels made 
another attack, having previously ex- 
ploded three mines. 1 Imy advanced to 

the Brigade Mess boldly, but were 
driven back with the loss of 100 men. 
They tlien attacked the Baillic Ouard 
and several other places, but were 
similarly repulsed. On the 14th, 
Captain Fulton w'as killed at Gubbins’s 
Battery, where a 9-ponnd shot took 
his head completely off. On tlie 23d 
of Septemljer a furious caiinonaile 
raged outside the city from 10 a.m. 

p.M., au'.l^ confirmed the news re- 
io ‘fks. aiiuft (lay J-liat Oulraiii 

ceived thon Uo^-^ro coming to relieve 
and Havelock vojo? o.-.j, ^„,okcand 
the besieged. On the 
the crack of mvisketry showeel 
street-fighting was going on. The fire 
advanced stead ilj^ and gradually to- 
wards the entrcncliinents, and at last 
a loud shout proclaimed the orrival of 
the loiig-ex])eetccl reinforcements. 

This relief was not, however, effected 
withoiitmo&taeriousloss ; forSOOonicers 
and men w'ere killed and wounded. 
Among those Brigadier -General Neill 
and Iilajor Couper were killed, and 
ten other officers fell, besides tliose who 
died of their wounds. At tins time 
the houses were all perforatc<l with 
cannon shot, and the Cawupore Battery 
was a mass of ruins ; the ont])ost at 
liuies’s house roofless ; and out of the 
Brigade Mess alone 435 cannon balls 
were taken. The besieged were not, 
however, free. Those who relieved 
them had possession of the Tara Kothi 
and the Farad Bakhsh Palace, as also 
the Chatr Manzil Palace, which were 
on the river’s side, and from which the 
enemy’s fire had been most fatal, par- 
ticularly from the Clock lower. 
Though the garrison had extended 
their positions, the enemy were far 
from abandoning the city, and Outram 
and Havelock with their troops were 
ii^emselvcs blockaded. On tjie 26th 
0? September a sortie was made, and 
OUT men spiked two mortars and blew 
a powder magazine. Captain Lowe 
brou^t in aa ti^ophies an 18-pounder, 


a 9-pounder, and fivo smaller guns, 
After this the garrison frequently took 
the offensive and captured several posi- 
tions. Attempts were then made to 
o])en comm nil ications with ’Alarn Bagb, 
where the relieving foj’co had deposited 
their haggage and ammunition, with 4 
guns and 300 men as an escort. The 
attempt failed, for an intervening 
mosijuc was filled with rifloinen, ami 
too strongly fortified to bo taken 
without very great loss. The be- 
sieged now re[»aircd tlieir defences, 
and extended them near liiiies’s post, 
by taking and fortifying a mound, 
which beeiim(3 one of their strongest 
positions. Figlitiiig went on inces- 
santly. Provisions had again become 
scarce. I'he palaces which had been 
taken by our troops coiitinncd to be the 
object of severe attacks. On the 10th 
of JjTovcmbcr Sir Colin Campbell reached 
"Alairi the garrison 

besieged thei-e. At James' 

kavanagh, an imcovcnantcd oflicer WilO 
had distinguished himself in several 
sorties, offered to carry despatilies from 
Sir James Outram at Lucknow to Sir 
Colin Campbell at 'Ahim Bagh, and 
owing to his courage and aildrcss suc- 
ceeded ill conveying them through the 
lines of the enemy. Sir (/olin, leaving 
his baggage in the ’Alam Bagb, pro- 
ceeded' to tlic Dilkusha, in which move- 
ment his advanced guard encountered 
a heavy fire, but drove the rebels past 
the Martiniero College. On the 12th 
an attack of tlie rebels \\as repulsed, 
and on the Hth the rearguard joined 
Sir Colin. On the 16th Sir CoInPs 
whole force, except the 8th, left to 
guard the Dilkusha, advanced against 
the Sikandava Bagh, After a desperate 
conflict, tlie 4th Sikhs, the 93d High- 
landers, and the 52d, broke into the 
entrance, and next day 2000 dead 
bodies of the rebels told the result. 
While this battle was raging, the 
English suffered much from a mur- 
derous fire directed upon them from 
the Shah Najaf mosque. This place 
was next taken by Peel’s Naval Brigade 
and the 93d. The troops then rested 
foi? the night, though fired on con- 
tinually from the adjacent buildings. 
Qn iho 17th the Mess-house, a large, 
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two-storied, flat*roofed house, flsnkcd 
by two s<iuare turrets, was stormed. Ta 
keep np a line of communication with 
the Dilkiisha wa§ the next object, 
and was elFccted with some loss. The 
euomy then inodo a fierce attack on 
the Mess-house and the Highlanders 
ill the barracks taken on the 16th, but 
wore repulsed with great loss. On the 
afternoon of the 17th of November 
Sir Colin met Ou train and Havelock, 
and loud shouts ])roclaimed that the 
relief of Lucknow had been cftccted. 
The British loss w'as 467 killed and 
wounded, of whom 10 oflicers were 
killed and 33 wounded. That evening 
Sir Colin commanded the sick an<l 
wounded, women and children, shoiihl 
be moved from the Residency to the 
Dilkiisha. This was carried out on 
the 22d. The enemy continued firing 
into the old positions long after they 
had been abandoned. On tlic 25th of 
November General Havelock died. 

The Machchi Bhawan and Great 
Imambarah^ arc N.W. of the Resid- 
ency. This fort was blown up on the 
night of the 30th of June 1857, at the 
comineuceinout of the siege of the Resi- 
dency. It has now’^ bcjen repaired and 
extended, and includes the Great Iniam- 
barah. The Rumi Darwaza, or Con- 
stantinople Gate, the W. entrance, is 
said to have been built by Asafu- 
(laulali in imitation of that gate at 
Constantinople from which tlic Turkish 
Government derives its name of “Sub- 
lime Porte.’’ This gate is 220 yds. to 
the W. of the street leading to the 
Imambarah. Entering under an arch, 
you w'ill find on the rt. a large mosque, 
and ascend a number of steps to tlic 
Imambarah, which faces N., and is said 
to have cost a niillioii sterling. 

The central or groat Hall is 163 ft. 
long, and 53 ft. broad. The ceiling of 
the octagonal room adjoining is haiid- 
somolw decorated, but not coloured. 
A perfectly plain miusonry slab, without 
any inscription, marks where Asafu- 

1 Literally the chiefs (Imam) enclosure. 
The wonl is applied to a building maintained 
by Bhi'a coiiimuaitles in India for the expi^ss 
purpose of celobrnting the Muharram cere- 
monies ” in cummomoi-atiou of the martyrdom 
of the Sons of All (see Yule's Glossary of 
Anglo-Indian IVords, etc.) • • 
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daulah wua interred. From the 
terraced roof of the Imambarah is a 
magnificent view over the city. The 
Imambarah was built iu 1784 a.p., the 
year of the great famiiio, to afford relief 
to tho people. 

A few yds. to the left is an extensive 
and oldBaoli, which is very picturesque. 
The mosque close by has Persian verses 
over the door, ivith tho date 1250 A.H. 
= 1834 A.1). 

The original Machchi Bhawan was 
built by the Shaiks, called also the 
Shahzadahs or princes of Lucknow, 
about two ccrituiics ago. All tliat is 
left of ilicir building is the round earthen 
bastions on the S. of the road. The 
high ground across the lirtsd within tho 
fort surmounAitd by a small mosque, is 
Lakshman Tila, where Lakshraan, . 
brother of Ramchandra, founded the 
village of Lakshmanpur, the first in- 
habited spot of the city whence it 
derives its name. The mosque was 
built by Aurangzib. 

4 m. AV. of tho Rumi Darwazah is 
the Jumma Masjid, or principal 
mosipie, tho most bciuitiful building 
i n Lucknow. Not far olf is the Hasain- 
((had Imambarah^ built by Muhammad 
'All Shah, 1837 A.n., a.s a burial-place 
for himself. It consists of two large 
enclosures, one of wliicli is at right 
angles to the other. This Imambarah 
is small in coinpaiison with that iu the 
Machchi Bhawan, but has some beauty 
of execution and finish in detail. It 
stands iu a large quadrangle, which 
has p marble reservoir of water in the 
centre, crossed by a fanciful iron bridge. 
The Imambarah is filled wdth mirrors 
and chandeliers. The throne of the 
king, covered with beaten silver, and 
his wife's divan, with solid silver §up- 
iMjrts, arc to bo seen lierc. There is 
also, not far off, a seven-storied w^atch- 
tower, also commenced by Muhammad 
'Ali Shah, but interrupted by his death. 

The Iron Bridge. — This bridge over 
tho Goomti W'as brought from England 
by order of the king, Ghaziu-din 
Haidar. j At 1^ m. to tho E. of it, on the 
right bunk of the Goomti, is tho Tam- 
i wali Kothi^ or Observatory {lit. Star 
House), now occupied by the Bank of 
Bengal, built by Nasiru-din Haidar. 
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The ihstnimcnts disappeared iu the 
Rebellion. The rebel Maulvi Ahma* 
dii'llab, of Fyzabad, made it his head- 
rj^Uftrtciaj and thg OUUllOil oftOll 

met there. The space in front of it, 
botwcoji it and the Kaiser Bagh, is 
where the prisoners, men and women, 
sent in by the Dhauahra Rajali on the 
24th September 1857, were massacred 
on the 16th November 1857. Here, 
opposite the door to the Kaiser Bagh, 
is the Orr Monument, which marks the 
spot whore the poor victims fell. 

The Farad Bakhsh Palace is next to 
the Observatory to the E. It was the 
royal palace from the time of S’aadat 
*Ali Khan II. till Wajid *Ali built the 
Kaiser Bagl^ ^ The part which over- 
looks the river wasJ.niilt by General 
Martin, and sold by him to the Nawab. 
The rest was built by S’aadat ’ Ali Khan. 
It is the building referred to in The 
Private Life of an Eastern Kmg. 
The throne-room, known as the Kasr- 
i-Siiltau or Lai Barahdari, was set 
apart for royal darbars. At the acces- 
sion of a now king it was the custom 
for the Resident to seat him on the 
throne, and then present him 'with a 
Nazoi- or “oifcriiig.” In this room 
the Badshah Bogam, after she had 
forced open the gate with an elephant, 
endeavoured to compel the Resident, 
Colonel Lowe, to place Muiina Jan, 
the illegitimate son of Nasiru-din 
Haidar, bn the throne. 

The Chatr Manzil (Umbrella House) 
is E. of Resiliency. It was built by 
Nasiru-din. The best rooms arc 
now used by tlio United Service Club, 
and for reunions and theatricals. 
During the Rebellion this building 
was surrounded by a liigh brick v all, 
of wliich tlie rebels availed themselves, 
and during the advance of Havelock 
it was heavily cannonailcd. 

The N.E. gate of the Kaiser Bagh, 
a stucco palace built 1850, faces the 
open space in front of the OUser- 
vatoiy, now the Bank of Bengal. At 
the entrance is the tomb of S’aadat 
'Ali Khan II. The road tlirough the 
large court leads across tne Chini 
Bagh to the Hazrat Bagh. There on 
right hand is the Chandiwali Barah- 
ttftri, which used to be paved with 


silver, and the Khas Makam and Bad- 
shah Manzil, formerly the special resi- 
dence of the king. On the loft is the 

GliaulttMii, built by ’ Azimu *llah Kliau, 

the royal barber, and sold to the king for 
4 hiklis. Here msided the (hieen and 
her chief ladies. During the Rebellion 
she held her court here, and in a stable 
close by our prisoners W’d-e kept for 
weeks. The E. Lakhi Gate, so called 
from having cost a lakh, opens into the 
large square of the Kaiser Bagh proper, 
the buildings round which were oc- 
cupied by ladies of the harem. Hero 
the Great Fair was held in August, and 
all the x>eo]de of the city were admitted. 
After passing through the AV. Lakhi 
(Jatc, the visitor will come to the 
Kaiser Pasand, or “ Cfcsar’s Pleasure,” 
surmounted by a gilt semicircle and 
hemisphere. As the visitor passes out 
of tlic Kaiser Bagli he faces the Shir Dar- 
wazah, under which General Neill was 
killed, by a. discharge of grape from 
a gun placed at the gate of the Kaiser 
Bagh. In the Hazratgarij Road, which 
])ass(is the N. face of the Kaiser Bagh, 
is the mausoleum of Amjad ’AH 
Shah. 

The Moti Mahal includes three 
buildings. The one properly called 
Moti Mahal is at the N. of the en- 
closure, and was built by S’aadat ’Ali 
Khan. It is said it "was named because 
its dome, now destroyed, resembled a 
pearl. The coiebratod wild-beast fights 
took place in the Shah Manzil. But 
the h^'^lits bet-ween elephants and rhino- 
ceroses were exhibited in front of the 
Hazuri Bagli, on the other side of the 
Goomti, and the king and his court 
watched them from the verandah of 
the Shah Manzil, where they were 
safe. 

The Shah Najaf was built by Ghaziu- 
din Haidar, the first King of Oudli, 
ill 1814, and is now his mausoleum. It 
is situated about onc-fifth of a niijc to the 
E. of the Moti Mahal, and 180 yds. to 
the S. of the right bank of the Goomti. 
It is a white mosque of scanty elevation 
compared with its immense low dome. 
Inside it is Riled with Taziyahs or 
paper pageants, and small pictures of 
the different nawabs and Kings, and 
thejr favourite ladies, 
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Here the advance under Sir Colin 
Campbell received a severe check. 

The Ehurshid Manall is in rear of 

tlie Moti Mahal, and hetiroen it mi 

the Observatory. It is a strongly-built 
plain house, which was fortified by the 
rebels. It is now a Girls’ School affili- 
ated to the Martinifere. It Avas stormed 
by detacliTnents of the 53d and 90th, 
and the Naval Brigade, Avith some 
Sikhs. It is interesting because here 
Outram and Havelock nict Sir Colin 
Campbell, after severe loss in passing 
the lire of tlie rebels. 

I^ikandara £agh (Alexander Garden) 
is about one- third of a mile to the E. by 
S. of the Shah Najaf, and betAvcou them 
lie the gardens of the Oudh Agri-horli- 
cultural Society which are very exten- 
sive. The Silcandara Bagli is 120 yds. s(|., 
and is surrounded by a liigli solid wall. 
It was built by Wajid ’Ali, for one of 
Ills ladies, named Sikandar Mahal. 
During the Rebellion a Ijody of Sepoys 
retreated to this garden, under the 
belief tliat there Avas an outlet to it, 
through Avhich they might esciii>e. 
They were hotly pursued, and Avero 
unable to close the gate before two 
ofliccrs of the 93d, and a gigantic 
Subalular of the ranjiib Rifles, and 
another tall x^OAverful officer of that 
regiment, made a rush at the gate, and 
Avith their bodies prevented its being 
closed. The Subahdar and one of the 
officers of the Rifles Averc shot dead, hut 
the others got in and were folloAved by 
tlieir rcgiuioTits, who bayoneted every 
man inside the enclosure. In it is a 
tomb to Lieut. Dobbs and the men Avho 
were killed in the action. 

The Mariiniere is m. to the S.E. 
of the Sikandara Bagh. It is an irregu- 
lar building, in a sort of debased Italian 
style. The basement story is raised I 
to a good height abo\"e the ground, and 
has cxton.sive wings, but’ the super- 
structure is bizarre, and has not in- 
con'octly been styled “a Avhimsical 
pile,” though there is something strik- 
ing in its great centrol tower. There 
are four towers and a central one, sup- 
ported by flying buttresses. The college 
contains from 120 to 180 boys, avIio 
taiii a substantial and useful education 
free of expense. This iiistifiutioiUAA’^t^ 


founded by Major-General Claude Mar- 
tin. His tomb is in the K. crypt 
of the chapel,' a plain sarcophagiis, 
guarded ,hy a marlde grenadier, with 

arms reversed, at each angle. This 
tomb was restored in 1865. 

General Martin was the son of a 
cooper, and served as a soldier under 
Lally in the regiment of Lorraine. He 
and some of liis comrades formed a 
company of Chasseurs under Law, and 
garrisoned Chaiidcrnagore, till taken 
b}’' Clive. He then entered the British 
army, and lose to the rank of captain. 
In 1776 he entered the service of the 
NaW'abs of Oudh, but the British 
Government alloAVcd him to retain his 
rank, and to enjoy nj^^motion. In 
1783 he forc'd acquaintance of 
Do Boigiic, and took part with liim in 
cultivating indigo and lending money 
to the Nawab, by Avliich lie acquired 
a large fortune. It is said that Asafu- 
daulali offered him 1,000,000 sterling 
for the Martinierc. But the NaAA^ab 
died before the bargain was completed, 
and General Martin himself died before 
the building Avas finislied, and he 
directed it should be completed out of 
tJie funds left to endoAv a sidiool there. 
The visitor should ascend to the roof, 
Avherc ho Avill see the damage done by 
the rebels to the building and statues. 
They broke ojicu tbc toriib of General 
Martin, and scattered his bones about, 
but they were collected and replaced 
by the British. In the Murtiuiere Park 
are the tombs of several officers killed 
ill action at this time. 

Dilkusha, or ‘ ‘ heart - expanding, ” 
Avas a villa built by S’aadat ’Ali Khan, 
in the midst of an extensive deer-park. 
It stands about 2 m. to the S. of the 
Martini ere across the railwsiy. It was 
captured on the 12th of November 1857. 
Hero, on the 24tb, General Havelock 
expired, as is recorded in his epitaph at 
the ’Alain Bagh. The building is now 
a ruin. 

Wingfield Park is to the W. of 
Dilkusha. It is very pretty, and is 
adorne<L with many white marble 
pavilions and statues, and has a large 
pavilion in tlie centre, surrounded by 
80 acres of grounds and flower-gardens. 
One statue represents a man attacked 
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]by k wolf, and has on it^ ‘^Tlio lirst 
Premium adjudged to Read, by the 
Society of Polite Arts, 100 guineas, 
1761 A. I).*’ There is said to be a 
statue by Canova. This park w'as 
named after Sir C. Wingfield, Chief 
Commissioner. 

'Alam Bagh . — This place is H m. 
S.W. of the Oiidli and Uobilrund 
railway station, and is in a walled en- 
closure of 500 sq. yds., and commands 
the road to Cawnporc, for whicli reason 
it was clioseii for Sir J. Outram’s )>osi- 
tion, when, oji Sir Colin Canipbcirs re- 
treat vrith llio wonieii and the wounded, 
ho was loft behind to keep the rebels in 
cheek. It was built by Wajid *Ali as 
an oecasionaT^esidoiice for a favourite 
wife. Here is Gencnii HilT; clock’s tomb, 
sunnouutcd by an obelisk 30 ft. high, 
with an iriscri])tion recording his death 
on the 24th of November 1857. 

Christ Church is situated invar tlie 
Post Office, and near the liotols and 
shops. It is a neat building with 
a tower. The eluircli compound is 
prettily laid out with many llowers 
And creepers. There are a number of 
i n teresti ng tal )J e ts o 1 1 tlie wal 1 s. Those 
in memory of Sir James Out ram aud 
Sir H. Iiawrence deserve particular 
attention. 

BiidsJuihi Bagh is on the left bank of 
the Goomti, and 1100 yds. from the 
Residemey. The mutineers had a 
battery liere, and from it caino the 
shell which killed Sir Henry Lawrence. 
The remains of aqueducts and water- 
works show that it must have been a 
cool and delightful place before the 
Mutiny. 

About 3 ni. from Lucknow are tho 
M^iihiint SfdMcs of tho Government 
Commissariat Deiiartjncnt, containing 
at least 30 fine animals. 

416 m. Fyzabad June. sta. (R.), D.B. 
A short braiicli rly. from hero to 
Ajodhyti (see below) joins the Oudh 
and Rohilcund Railway to tlie Bengal 
andN.W. Rly.] 

, Fyzabad is a municipality, tko capital 
of a district, and the headquarters of 
the Commissioner. The city has fallen 
liitn dec^ since the death, in 1816, of 
' Regain, who resided here for 


many years. The pop. of Fyzabad and 
Ajodhya (see below) is 79,000. There 
are 36 Hindu ' temples, of which 26 
arc to Shiva, 10 to Vishnu, and one 
belonging to the Nanak Shahis, There 
are 114 mosques and one Iiiiambarah. 
The Ramnaurni Fair is attended by 
500,000 pilgrims. Fyzabad is bounded 
to the N. by tho Gogra river, which 
hero divides into two streams, both 
crossed by pontoon bridges. The 
Cantonment lies to the N.W. of the 
Indian city, at the S.W. corner of 
which the railway from Benares to 
Lucknow jvasses. 

, The Mausoleum of the Bahu Begam 

is about 1 J m. to the S. E. of the D. B. 
vShc was wife of Shnja’u - daulah, 
Nawab of Oudh, and mother of Asafu- 
daiilah. It is by far the finest 
mansoloiim in the province of Oudh 
aud its neighbourhood. Tlie ccnotapli 
is of marl)lo without inscription. The 
total height may lie taken at 140 ft. 
1'liere is a very fine view from the top. 
The Mausoleum of Shuja’u - daulah 
is close by, and is something like the 
Bogarii’s, but not nearly so grand or 
imposing. At each of the four corners 
of the building are an oblong reservoir, 
and a stpiai’e one. In the centre space 
on the ground fioor are three tomb- 
stones without any writing.. Tho 
centre slab is that of Shuja’u -daulah. 
His motile r’s is to the W., and tliat of 
liis son, Mansur ’Ali, to the E. In tho 
W. sidi; of tho enclosure is a mosque 
at the end, witli an Imambarah on 
tlie S. Tlie place for a tablet is scon 
in tho E. face of the mosque wall, 
but so carelessly were things done in 
Oudh that it has not been filled in, 
and nowhere is there any inscription, 
though the building cost a vast sura. 

The Divisional Jail is only J m. to 
the N.W. of the mausoleums; the 
Church, St. Andrew’s, about 1 m. to 
the N.W. of the D.B. The cemeteiy 
is a little way to the N. of it. The 
Civil Station cantonments and environs 
are beautifully wooded with innumer- 
able tamarind, mango, and other trees. 
The Museum is interesting. 

^ It is a short drive by Fort Calcutta, 
whence will be seen the bridges over the 
fOogra, to the Gupta Park, whicli is 
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prettily laid out. At the S. end of the 
park is a temple, where they say-Ram 
disappeared. The first Nawab of Oudh, 
S’aadat ’Ali Khan, seldom resided at 
Fyzabad, though it was his nominal 
capital, nor did his successor Safdar 
Jang; but in 1776 Shuja’u-'daulah, 
who succeeded, took up his permanent 
residence there. When defeated at 
Buxar he fled to Fyzabad and con- 
structed the lofty entrenchment whose 
ramparts of rammed clay frown over 
the Gogra, and have been rendered 
famous by the oratory of Burke and 
Sheridan. At his death, in 1775, his 
widow, the Balm Bcgam, remained at 
Fyzabad, while Asafu-daiilah, the then 
Nawab, removed to Lucknow. 

[Fyzabad is the nearest station to 

36 m. Bulrampur. Camel dak to 

28 m. Goonda, thence by palki or 
elephant.] 

[6 m. Ajodhya sta., Sanscrit 
Ayudhyat on the banks of the Gogra, 
is where the great Ram ChTindra once 
reigned. In the Gazetteer of Oxidh, vol. 
i. p, 2, it is said that this town is to the 
Hindu what Mecca is to tlic Moham- 
medans and Jerusalem to the Jews. 
The ancient city is said to have covered 
an area of 48 kos, or 96 m., and to liave 
been the capital of Kosluila, “ the re- 
splendent,” the country of tlie Solar 
race of kings, of whom Maim was the 
first. Fergusson says that from this 
city Ayuthia, tlie capital of Siam, takes 
its name. It is doubtful for what 
reason the Solar race dispersed, but it 
is certain that on leaving Ajodhya tlie 
ancestors of the rulers of Oodeypur, 
Jodhpur, and other Rajput cities 
wanaered with their followers over 
India, until they at last settled in 
Rajpiitana. For some centuries the 
Buddhists, under Asoka and his 
successors, were supreme. Vikramajit 
is .said to have restored Brahmanism, 
and to have traced the ancient city by 
the holy river Sarjn, which was the 
ancient name of the Gogra, and to 
have indicated the shrines to which.; 
pilgrims still flock. Tradition says 
that Vikram ruled for 80 years, and 


was succeeded by the Jogi Samundra 
Pal, who spiiitcd away the Rajah's soul 
and entered his body. He and his 
successoi's ruled for 643 years. This 
dynasty was succeeded by a Jain 
dynasty, the Shri Bastam family, and 
these again by the Kanau,] dynasty. 
A copper grant of Jai Cband, the last 
of the Kanauj Rathors, dated 1187 
A.D., was found near Fyzabad. This 
date LS six years before his death (seo 
As. Soc. Journ. vol. x. part i. p. 861), 
Koshala was the cradle of Buddhism, 
for Shakya Muni, its founder, was 
bom at Kapila, in the Gorakhpur 
district, and preached at Ajodhya. 
Hero, top, was born Kikbab Deo, of 
Ikshwakii’s royal race, ..iTo founded 
the Jain faithj^fc Tli» Chinese traveller, 
Hiouen Thsang found at Ajodhya 20 
Buddhist monasteries with 3000 monks. 
According to him, the celebrated Tooth- 
brush Tree of Buddha grew here. 

The road from Fyzabad cantonment 
to Ajodhya (4 m.) is excellent, and 
it may be found more convenient than 
the railway. On entering Ajodhya, 
tnrji to the left up a narrow street to a* 
jdaco where there are a few shops ; 
then turn again to the left, and ascend 
some steps, opposite Man Sing’s house, 
to a platform, where is the Janam 
Sthan Temple. In the sanctum, the 
door of which has a silver frame, are 
images of Sita and Ram. Ram has 
a gleaming jewel of large size, whicli 
looks like a light -coloured sapphire. 
The temple is an oblong of about 
200 ft. X 1 50 ft. The walls are 45 ft. 
high, and seem strong enough for a 
fortress ; which justifies its name of 
ITammanOarh, ''Hanuman’s fortress,” 
It is also called Bamkot, and is said to 
bo of Aurangzib’s time. The neigh- 
bouring trees swarm with middle-sized 
gray monkeys of grave demeanour. 

To the N.W. is the teinide of Eanak 
Bhawan, or Sone Ka Garh, with images 
of Sita and Ram crowned with gold, 
whence the name “Fortress of Gold.” 
This is said to be the oldest temple 
here. ^ 

The Janam Sthan, or place whore 
Ram Chandra was born, is J m. W. of 
the Hanumaii Garb. Close to the 
.^oor, and outside it, is a Mohammedan 
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cemetei^y, in which are huiied 75 
Mohammedans *who were killed in a 

of the temple in 1855. Up "to that 
time both Hindus and Mohammedans 
used to worship in the temple. Since 
British rule a railing has been put up, 
within which the Mohainmodaiis pray. 
Outside, the Hindus make their oller- 
ings. The actual Jaiiam ^thaii is a 
X>lain masonry platform, just outside 
the mosque or temple, but within the 
enclosure, on the left-hand side. The 
primeval temple perished, but w’as re- 
built by Vikram, and it was his temple 
that the Mohammedans eon verted into 
a mosque. Europeans are expected to 
take off thirty shoes if they enter the 
buUdiiig, which isfj^iito^dain, with the 
exception of twelve black pillars takcii 
from the old temple. On the pillar on 
the loft of the door on ciitoring may he 
seen the remains of a figure which ap- 
pears to be either Krishna or an Apsara. 

At about J m. to the N. of 
.Tanam Sthan is Swarga Dwara, or 
Ram Gliat, where Rama bathed ; and 
one-eighth of a mile to the S.AV. of it is 
Lakshman^B Ghat, where Lakshmaii, 
the half-brother of Rama, used to batlie. 

1 ni. to the S. of Hanuman Garb is the 
Mani tarhaty and to its S. again is the 
Kiiver Parhat and Sayriv Ikirhat, hil- 
locks of great anthputy. The Mani 
Farbat Hill is 65 ft. high and is 
covered with broken bricks and blocks 
of masonry. The bricks are 11 in. .stp 
and 3 in. thick. At 46 ft. above the 
ground, on the W. side, are the remains 
of a curved wall faced with KanJear 
blocks. To the S., at the distance of 
500 ft., is the Kuver Farbat, 28 ft. 
high. The history of these mounds is 
obscure, and the traditions conoerning 
them are conflicting. Cunningham 
supposes that the great monastery 
described by Hiouen ^Phsang is the 
Sugriv Farbat, which is 560 ft. long 
by 800 ft. broad, and that the Mani 
Farbat is the Stupa of Asoka, built on 
the spot where Buddha preached ilio 
law during his six years’ r|sidcnco at 
Saketa. 

. linear the Lakshman Ghat is a largo 
; modem temple, built by tlie Rajah of 
. 300 yds. from this is a hil^ 


00 ft high, with a small Jain temple 
sacred to Adinath, At the 8wax!ga 
Dwara are the vast ruins of a mosque, 
with an iron post 21 in. long and 6 in. 
broad and two minarets 40 ft. high. 
They are probably of the time of 
Aurangzib.] 

500 m. JAUNPUR City sta. (R. ), D. B. 
(There are 2 stations at Jaunpur — the 
Civil Lines, or Zafarabad sta. is 4 m. 
farther on. ) 

Jaunpur is a ])lace of much interest, 
and was the capital of an independent 
Mohammedan kingdom (the Shargi 
dynasty) from 1397-1478, and retained 
a partial independence until finally 
comiucred by Akbar. The first thing 
to l>e seen is the famous Bridge^ 
over the Goointi, erected by Akbar. 
It consists of 10 spans besides those 
standing on the land ; the middle 
group of 4 being larger than the 3 at 
each end. It was designed by 'Afzal 
’All, a Kabuli arcbitect at the expense 
of Munira Klian, one of Akhar’s high 
officers. It is constructed princijially 
of stone, and was commenced in 1564 
and completed in 1568. Formerly 
there were shoy>s on either side, hnt 
these wore destroyed during the flood 
of 1774. It is said to have cost 
£300,000. Approaching it from the 
Civil I jin os and what w^as formerly 
tlic cantonments, the traveller passes 
beneath the laigo gates of tlie Sarai, 
on the first of which is recorded 
the “ Flood Level ” at this point in 
1774 during the groat inundation, 
wlicn inoijt of the minor hou.ses were 
swept away. The water rose to a 
height of 18 ft. 

Some 200 yds. to the N. after crossing 
the bridge, and not far from the Post 
Office and 7^own Hally is the N. entrance 
of the Atala MuBjid, erected on the 
site of an old Hindu temple dedicated 
to the goddess Atala Deri, which was 
destroyed in Sultan Ibrahim’s reign 
and the materials used up and convcrtetl 
into a mosque. On the principal 

1 Some of the piers and arches are inscribed, 
.and have been ftilly dealt with in a velum 
published by Filhrerand Smith of the Archsool. 
Survey of India, entitled the Shargi 
twe of Jaunpur (TrfibnCr). 
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Kihrab, bnilt of black marble, immedi- 
ately in the centre of the main W. wall 
of the Muejid proper in which the 
prayers are said, is a verse from the 
Koran, and above it the creed. The 
facade is 75 ft. high. Almost in the 
centre of the large courtyard and to 
the N.E. of the musallali or praying- 
ground is a well with a fine citron- 
leaved Indian lig-tree {Ficus vmosa). 
At the S.W. corner of tlie largo square 
is a chamber screened by a lattice of 
stone, intended for tlie women. Lead- 
ing from it to the roof is a staircase. 
Jicliind the pro]>yloii screening the 
dome from the coin tyard and surround- 
ing 3 sides of the drum of the dome, 


condition, and were probably destroyed 
by Sikajidar Lodi. The N. and S. 
entrance gates have been restored and 
are surmounted by domes. In the 
cloisters and w'alls many stones from 
Hindu temples have been utilised^ 
Its general arrangement resembles that 
of the Atala and the Lai Daiwazah 
Mosques (sec below), and the facades 
arc not unlike, although the cloisters 
here have 3 tiem, whilst those at the 
Atala have only 2. The jnosque proper 
is very massive, almost fort-likc in con- 
struction. It meaiiiires 50 ft. x 235 
ft., iiiduding the thickness of the 
W'alls, but not the bastions at the angles. 
It is divided into 5 compartments on 
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is a chamber some 11 ft. high and 
6 ft. wide. 

At the end of a narrow lane, raised 
on a platform some 20 ft. in height 
is the splendid Jumma Musjid, built 
by Husain Shargi, commenced 1438, 
finished 1478. Some attrilmtc the 
design to Ibraliim, as his family lie in 
the cloistered court of a building 
adjoining the N. side of the Mnsjul. 
Oil entering the S, gate the visitor will 
notice on one of the outer voussoirs 
of the exterior arch an inscription 
(upside down) in Sanscrit of the 
8th cent., another in Tughra charac- 
tera over the top of the central mihrah, 
and a third in Arabic characters aroiuid 
the outer mai^iii of the arch. The N., 
S., and E. sides are in a dilapi(hite|| 


the gi'ound floor, and above are 2 zenana 
chambers, one on each side of the grand 
dome, wdth splendid stone carved ceil- 
ings. On the E. side is an immense 
in-opylou 80 ft. high divided by string 
courses into 5 stories. 

N. of the mosque is the burial 
ground of the Shargi kings, the walls 
of which approach the N. wall of the 
mosque within 30 ft. In the quadrangle 
is the tomb of Ghulam *Ali with a 
fine Persian inscriptiqu. In the centre, 
beyond this tomb, is that of SuUan 
Ibrahim Shah. The only inscription 
is on ^ round stone in the centre, 
which has the Kaliniah, 

Next to the tomb of Ibrahini is that 
I of his son Sultan Hashim Shah, with 
‘ an inscription of the date 1568. 
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Tlie Fort of Feroz, known as the 
Fort Musjid, and the earliest building 
in Jaunpur of note, was built about 
ItoO, and was almost entirely con- 
structed from ruined tempies. The 
if^ltranco gate, 47 ft. high, is covered 
with Jeashani Juik, a sort of blue and 
yelloM’^ enamelled bricks, of whicli beau- 
tiful portions remain. The inner gate 
has many stones of Hindu temples 
built into the walls, on sonic of which 
is carved a bell. At 200 ft. from this 
gate is a lowmosouo, 130 x 22 ft, divided 
into 3 chambers iDy lateral walls, with a 
reservoir in front, and a remarkable 
Lat, or minar, apparently unaltered 
since its erection and beautifully in- 
scribed. Thc*^*iver-face of tlic Fort is 
300 ft. beyond this ^llai'f' It is 150 ft. 
in perpendicular height, and commands 
a noble view of the country and city. 
Before reaching it the visitor will see 
a round tower called the magazine, 
with a hmmrum'^ or batli, on the loft. 
At a market- 1 dace at the S. ctuI of the 
bridge is a stone lion somewhat larger 
than life, wliich was found in the fort. 
Under it is a young elephant, whmh 
it is supposed to have seized. From 
this all distances in the city a?^d ]>ro- 
vinco arc calculated. The Church 
(Holy Trinity) contains a tablet to 
Man ton Colliiigwood Oinmancy, B.C.S., 
Judicial Commissioner of Ondh, who 
rebuilt it iu 1852, and died at Lucknow 
during the siege. With him are buried 
his two suns. 

Besides the mo.sques already men- 
tioned, there arc six others : 1. Mosque 
of Malik Ehalis Mukhlis, built on tlie 
site of the favourite temple of Vijaya 
Chandra, which was broken down by 
Malik Khalis and Malik Mukblis, by 
order of Sultan Ibrahim. They built 
this mosque in the place of it. In one 
of the pillars is a black stone, still 
worshipped by the Hindus. 2. Ghachak- 
pur Mosque, called Jhaiijhri Musjid, 
on account o£Mt the “screen-like” 
appearance of its ornamentation, was 
a temple built by Jai Chandra, and 
converted by Ibrahim into atmosquo. 
3. To /the W. of the city is the Lai 
ParwaEali Mosque, so called in memory 
0& the “high gate painted with ver- 
milion belonging to the palace 


erected close by at tho same time by 
Bibi Kaji, Queen of Sultan Muhammad, 
son of Ibrahim. This is the smallest 
of tlio Jauiipur mosques. Tho stylo 
of architecture is the Same as that 
of the Jumma and Atala Musjids, 
but the building throughout is on a 
less massive and much lighter sede. 
The date is uncertain, though prob- 
ably «tho cloisters of tlie court were 
erected about 1447. On the H., S., 
and E. sides of tho court are massive 
gate entrances. The cloisters are 2 
bays deep, and tho W. walls as well as 
the cloisters are panelled. The columns 
should be Avell studied on account of 
their variety: they have once formed 
part of Hindu fanes. Some are in- 
scribed with valuable inscrijjtions. 
The propylon, tho principal feature 
of the bniidiiig, standing in the centre 
of the W. facade is 48 ft. 6 in. high, and 
is wider at the base than the top. The 
towers contain .staircases leading to a 
mezzanine iloor, on each side of the 
dome. The principal mihrab is of black 
stone. On the top of tho architrave 
is an Arabic in.sci'i])tion. 4. Mosque of 
Nawab Muhsin Khan. Snkh Mandil, 
who was the Diwan of Khan Zaman 
Khan, had built a pagoda where thi.s 
inos(|nc stands, and when Khan Zamau 
w'as killed tho building came to Muhsin 
Khan, who was one of Ak bar’s courtiers, 
ami he destroyed the ])agoda, and built 
a mosque, 5. The Mosque of Shah 
Eabir, built by Baba Beg Jalagur, 
governor of Jaun])ui' in Akliar's reign, 
in 15S3, in honour of the saint Shah 
Kabii'. 6. The Tdgah Mosque, built 
by Sultan lliisaiii, and repaired iu 
Ak bar’s reign by Khan Khanan. It 
then fell into a ruinous state, and was 
deserted till rc stored by Mr. Welland. 

504. Zafarabad sta., for tho Civil 
Lines of Jaunpur. 

536 m. Benares sta. (see Rto. 1). 

546 m. Mogul Sara! June. sta. with 
jthc East Indian Railway (see Rte. 1). 
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Fiiom BAKEiHiY Junction by the 
BoUIIjOUNI) Kumaon Bailway 
TO Naini Tal, Almokah, and 
Ranikhet. 

Bareilly (see Rto. 16). . 

12 m. Bhojeepura June. FroiflPhere 
the line runs N. to « 

66 111 . Kathgodam (R.) terminus 
sta. The journey from here to Naini 
Tal takes 5 hrs.; the distance is 14 m. 
The first 9 m. in tongas, the last 3 ni. 
in dandies or on ponies. From the rly. 
sta. the country is fiat for 2 lu. as far 
as lininhatjh D.B. The road then 
ascends the valley of the Baliya, amidst 
picturesque scenery, with waterfalls 
fiowiiig dow'ii deep ravines, to (11 m.) 
the Breivery. Here are refreshment 
rooms, and ' here a more circuitous 
route from Rambagh falls in, and the 
steep ascent of the ghat (3 m. to hlaini 
Tal) coiiiinences. On the way up 
"Douglas Dale,*' a idcosaiit halting- 
place, is passed. 

4 Naini Tab ^ lb B. , is a favourite sani- 
tarium of the N.W. Provinces, and the 
summer residence of the Lieut. -Gover- 
nor ; also a small military station. It 
is extremely picturesque, and the lake 
forms one of its most striking features ; 
but for travellers with a limited time 
at their disposal it does not possess the 
Attractions of Darjeeling or Simla. 

^ The Lake is nearly 1 m. long, and 
400 yds. broad, with an area of 120 
acres. The flood-level is 6410 ft. above 
the sea. The depth ranges from 6 
fathoms at the N. end ’to 15 J in the 
broadest part ; and there are Sulphur 
Springs at the end near the Convales- 
cent DopOt The total area of the 
settlement is 6^ sq. m. 

The chief population is to the N.W. 
of the lake, where arc, close to the lake, 
the Assenihly Bomrui with Library^ and 
the Masonic Hally about 1 J m, from the 
D.B. The Cluh about i ni. fartlier, 
the Tost Office lying on the way, ai^ 
some European shops. The CHckety 
FolOy and Laum Tewnis Grounds ; thci 


Feu:qpet^cmTty BatMny Sheds, Billiard 
Mooms, and J^blie OoUrdens are all near 
the Assembly Rooms on the N.W, 
There are numerous Edtiecdional m- 
siiluiions, including a Kindcrgarlerty 
and Lady Dufferin’s Hospital, opes^ 
in 1890. The highest peaks are to the 
N.W., as China, which is 8568 ft. 
above sea-level, Deopathar, 7689 ft., etc. 

The Church of St. John in Hie 
Wilderness, i m. beyond the Club, is 
built of stone. It has a roof of dark- 
coloured wood, and has two stained- 
glass windows. There is a handsome 
brass under the window, on the N. side 
of the communion-table, in memory of 
Cuthbert Bensley Thornhill, C.S.l. 

On -18th September 4P880 a frightful^ 
catastrophe ^ccmftd at Naini Tal. 
On Thursday the 16th of September, 
rain fell in torrents, and continued to 
fall during Fri. and Sat., when in the 
24 hrs. 33 in. had fallen. The Victoria 
Hotel, which stood about 280 yds. to 
the'N. of the N. corner of the lake, had 
a lofty hill at its back. At 10 o'clock 
on the morning of Saturday, the 18kh, 
a slight landslip occurred on the spur 
of the hill, behind the hotel, crushing 
in thefOuthoiiscs and a portion of the 
rear of the premises, and burying 
several natives and one European child. 
Assistant -Commissioner Mr, Leonard 
Taylor, witli some police and labourers, 
came at once to render assistance, and 
sent for tlie military, who hastened to 
the spot under the command of Captain 
Balderstonc. The work of extricating 
the dead and wounded went on till 
1.30 P.M., when in a moment the whole 
precipitous clilf overhanging the spot 
fell with a tremendous roar, burying 
at once the hotel, the soldiers, the 
assembly rooms, library, orderly room, 
road, and garden. Almost every person 
in the buildings and grounds was en- 
tombed. The place shook as with an 
earthquake, and the waters of the 
lake were driven to tk& S. part of it in 
an immense wave, while vast clouds 
of dust rose from the falling masses 
like volumes of smoke after a terrible 
explaslon. O 

There is a pretty ride on the W. side 
of the lake, whore the visitor may 
ascend to a considerable height. But 
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tlie finest views will be obtained on 
the E. side of the lake, snoh as from 
Shor ke Danda, whence the snowjr 

induiUaliis beyond Altiiorali and Ham- 

khet may l>e seen. The visitor who is 
vigorous and fond of sport will do wel} 
to go to Raiiikhct and Almorah for a 
short tour by the bridle -paths as 
below ; — 


03. 

Names of Villages. 

Miles frtmi 
Village to 




Village. 

1 

From Naini Tal to 



Khyrna D.D. 

12 

2 

From Khyrna to Ftaui- 



khet . . . 

18 

3 

From , l|aiiikhet to 



Maykli.iii . . 

Maykhali to AbnoT-alr . 

8 

4 

10 

5 

From Almorah to Pcora 

0 

6 

From Pe(»ra to Ilamg.arh 

12 

7 

From Uaiiigarh to Naini 

13 


'I’al . . . . ' 



Total distance from Naifii ^lal and 
back to it, 88 m. There is a good cart- 
road from Naini Tal to Raiiikhet, about 
60 m. 

Almorah,:^ D.B., the chief town 
of the district of that name, 5500 ft. 
nbovc sea-level, pop. 7500 ; a station 
for 2 battalions of Gurkhas, is famed 
as a residence for ])er.sons with weak 
lungs. The view's of the snows ai-e 
fine. In the neighbourhood are the 
Julna and Binsur fruit orchards. 

Almoralito Pindri Glacier, Q marches ; 
D.B. on the way, but no supplies or 
attendance. Make arraiigeiucuts with 
Assistant Commissioner at Naini Tal or 
Almorah. Best time of year KSeptember 
or October. Sh-ootmg plentiful. 

Banikhet, D.B., an important mili- 
tary bill station. Pop. 6000. Elevation 
between 6000 and 7000 ft. The views 

{ of the Himalaya snows from this .station 
are very grand. This place is reached 
by dandy or p6ny from Kathgoflain 
sta, cither via Naini Tal (Tonga Dak 
to Brewery) or via Bliiin Tal. 
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LtIAKWAII .lUNO. TO HAllUWAli, 

Dheba Dun, anu the hill- 
stations OF Mussoojue, Lan- 
DOUtt, AND CllAKRATA. 

Lhaksar, on tho Oudh and Rohilcund 
railway. 

[Branch line to 16 m. Hardwar ^ 
i sta. (pop. 28,000). The height above 
sea-level is 1024 ft. It is situated on 
I the right hank of tho Ganges, at the 
' soutliei'ii ha.se of tlie Siwalik range, at 
the mouth of a gorge through which 
tliat great river enters the plains. 
The Gauges here divides into several 
cliannels, iutoreepted by largo islands, 
many of whicli are placed beyond the 
reach of high-ilood w'atcr. One of these 
channels eoinincncc.s about 2J m. above 
Hanhvar, and Hows by it, and by 
Ma 3 ^aimr and Kankhal, rejoining the 
parent stream a little below the last 
town. 

It is from a .spot on this l>aiik 
between Mayapur and Kankhal that 
the head- waters of tho great Ganges 
Canal are taken. 

The town is of great anticpiity, and 
has borne many names. It was origin- 
ally known as Kapila, or Gupila, from 
tlie sage Gupila, who passed a long 
])eriod here in religious austerities, at 
a spot still called Kapila Sthana. 

In tlie 7th century a.d. the Chinese 
pilgrim Iliouen Thsang visited a city 
w'hich ho calls Mo-Yii-Lo, which 
General Cunningham identifies with^ 
Mayapur, a little S. of the modem 
Hardwar.^ 

Hardwar was visited by Raper in 
1808, who calls it a small jilace, “ having 
only one street about 16 ft. in breadth, 
and a furlong and a half in length. 
Most of the houses have the upper 
part of brick and the lower part of 
stone, which is of good quality.” 
The street is now fully | m. long. 
Tho name of Hardwar, “ Door of Hari 
or Vishnu,” is comparatively modern, 
and probably does not diito farther 
back than 1400 A.i>. Tho followers of 
Bbiva assert that the proper name is. 

\ For the ancioat history of Hardwar $ee 
Rep. voL ii. p. 261. 
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Haitulwava, the Door of Shiva.” It 
'Was, however, the scene of sacred rites 
long before the worship of Shiva 

and Yialmii cxiated in llioir prbaont 
form. On the left is the Chandi Pahar, 
on the top of which is a temple con- 
nected W’itn those in Hardwar. 

The great object of attraction now is 
the temido of Gxmgadwara. (see below), 
and the adjoining bathing ghat. This 
ghat has its name from the Clmrany or 
footprint of Vishnu or Hari, impressed 
on a stone let into the upper wall, which 
is an object of great veneration at 
the annual gathering. Each pilgrim 
struggles to be first to plunge into the 
pool after the propitious moTiiciit has 
arrived, and stringent police regulations 
are reouired to prevent the crowd from 
trainpting one another to de.ith and 
drowning each other in the sacred 
w'ater. In 1819, 430 persons lost their 
lives iiy this manner ; after which 
accident Government built the present 
enlarged ghat of 60 steps, 1 00 ft. wide. 
The great assemblage of pilgrims take.s 
place on the 1st of llaisakh (March- 
April), when the Hindu solar year 
begins, and the day on which the 
Ganges is said to have first appeared. 

The exact time for bathing is the 
moment when the sun enters Aries. 
Hut this day no longer corresponds 
with the vernal solstice. The Hindu 
calendar makes no allowance for the 
precession of tlie equinoxes. Their 
New Year’s Day has accordingly 
gradually receded fi*om the true period 
until the dilferencc is now as much as 
twenty -one days, the great bathing day 
having been for many years past on the 
1 1th of April, 'fhe ad van tages supposed 
to be derived from bathing in the Ganges 
arc the cleansing from all sin.s. This 
belief was as strong in 634 a.d. as it 
is now. 

Every twclftli year the planet Jupiter 
being in Aquarius, a feast of peculiar 
sanctity occurs, called a Kumhh-Tnela^ 
attended by enormous crowds. In 
ordinary years the pilgrims amount to 

100.000, and at the Kumhli-HYula to 

300.000. Riots and bloody fights used 
to be common ; in 1760, on the lost 
day of bathing (10th April), the rival 
mobs of the Gusain and Bairagi 4ecfii 
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had a battle, in which 18,000 are said 
to have ]^rished. In 1795 the Sikh 
pilgrims idew 500 Gu sains. 

Tho Hardwar moh or fair ia also ini' 
portaiit ill a mercantile point of view, 
being one of the principal horse fairs 
in Upi>er India, where Government pur- 
chases remounts for the cavjury. 
Commodities of all kinds, Indian or 
European, find a ready sale, and the 
trade in food-grains is lucrative. 

From Hardw^ar the pilgrims proceed . 
to visit tho shrine of Kedarnath, a 
name of Shiva ; and that of Bliadri- 
nath in Garhwal. 

Within the limits of the old city 
are the ruins of an old fort 750 ft. 
square, attnbuted to Bajah Ben, and 
several loft^ mo Aids covered with 
broken bricks, of which the largest and 
most conspicuous is just above tho 
Canal bridge. There are also three old 
to Narayaiia-slula, to Maya- 
devi, and W Bhairava. A great variety 
I of old coins are found here every year. 

Tlic Tcmjyle of Narobyana-sKila is 
made of bricks 9^ in. S(piare and 2^ in. 
thick, and is plastered on the outside. 
The Temi>lc of Maya-dcoi is built entirely 
of stone, and General Cunningham 
thinks it may be as old as the 10th or 
11th century. The principal statue, 
which is called Maya-devi, is a three- 
headed and four-armed female, in the act 
of killing a prostrate figure ; in one hand 
is a discus, in another what resembles 
a human head, and in a thh'd a trident. 
General Cunningham points out that 
this cannot be Maya, the mother of 
Buddha, and thinks it may be Durga, 
to wdiora Vishnu gave his discus, and 
Shiva his trident. Close by is a squat- 
ting figure with eight anus, which must 
be Shiva, and outside the tonmle is the 
bull Nandi. Outside the Teinplc of 
Sarvvanath is a statue of Buddlia under 
tile Bodhi tree accompanied by two 
standing and two flying figures. On 
the pedestal is a wheel with a lion on 
either side. 

Oavgadwara is celebrated in tho 
Puranat as the .scene of Daksha’s 
sacrifice, to which ho neglected to in- 
vite Shiva, the husband of his daughter 
Sati. Sati attended the sacrifice in 
spite of Shiva's warning not to do so, 
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and ms so shocked at her father’s for killing Ravana, and hero the five 
disrespect that she went to the bank Pandus stopped on their way to the 
of the Ganges and by her own splen- snowy range where they immolated 
dour consumed her body. Enrogod at thomsolvcs. Authentic history knows 

Sati's death, Shiva produced Vira- nothing of Delira till the l7th cen- 
Bhadra, who cut off Daksha's head tury. Ram Rai, who was driven from 
and threw it in the fire. Shiva restored the Paiijab and the Guruship on account 
Daksha to life, but as his head had of doubts as to his legitimacy, founded 
been consumed, replaced it with that of Dehra. In 1757 Najibu Daulah, 
a goat or ram. The spot where Daksha Govenior of Saliaranpore, occupied the 
is supposed to have prepared his sacri- Dun, but ho died in 1770, when the 
fice IS now marked by the Temple 9/ country was swept by various invaders. 
Daksheshwara,, a form of Shiva. It is Last of all came the Gurkhas, with 
at the S. end of Kankhal, m. below whom the British ivent to war in 
the bathing ghat. Around the temple November 1814. At the end of 1815 
are several smaller ones, of no interest.] the Gurkhas ceded the country to the 
Returning to Lhaksar, the line con- British, who liad easily occupied 
tiuucs N.W. to Dehra, and taken the strong hill 

^ ' fortress of Kalanga after a gallant 

11 m. Roorkee sta., D.B. defence, in which Sir Rolo Gillespie, 

a gallant soldier who suppressed the 
33 m. Saharanpore sta. 3^ (Rtc. 11 a) mutiny at Yellorc, was killed. There 
(R.) There is a good carriage road is a monument to the slain a short 
from here to Dehra Dun (4R m.) ; 6 m. distance from Dehra. Those of the 
farther at Raj pore, 3^ at the foot of the garrison who survived entered the 
hills, the carriage must be abandoned service of Raiijit, and died to a man 
for jhainpau, dandy, or pony. An in battle with the Afghans. It is prob- 
ascent of about 4 ni. brings the traveller able that the inhabitants have trebled 
to Miissoorie. since the introduction of British rule. 

There aroD.Bs. at the following places The climate of Dehra is excellent. 
en roiUe ; 15 m. Futtehpore ; 28 m. 

Mohun; 35 m. Assarorce; 42 m. Dehra The approach to Mussoorie from Dehra 
Dim ; 48 in. Rajporo. The journey is liy liajporc 3^ (6 rn.), a large native 
from Saharanpore to Mussoorie occupies village, and at an elevation of about 
13 hrs. 3000 ft. The road from Rajporo to 

Mussoorie is very steep. 

Dehra Dun (or Doon)3^ is the ca})ital About liali-way up is Jarapani^ 
of the Dehra Dun district. Dehra a halting-])laco whore there is water 
itself (19,000 inhab.) is prettily situated and a bc*zaar ; and liere, at an eleva- 
in the midst of a mountain valley, 2300 tion of 5000 ft., are the first houses of 
ft. above sca-level. It wa.s founded by the European residents. 

Guru Ram Rai, who settled in the Dun 

at the cud of the 17th century. IJis 4 ni. MusBOOrie, sQic a hill station, 
temple, in the style of the mausoleum and Xawrfowr, the adjacent Convalescent 
of the Emperor Jehangir at Shah Depot for British troops, are situated 
Dora, forms the chief ornament of the upon one of the outer ranges of the 
town. To the W. is the cantonment. Himalayas, ivhich lie to the N. of Dehra 
There are an English church, a mission Dun. The hill on which Mussoorie is 
of the American Presbyterian Church, built rises from the plains in the form of 
and various chapels. a horse shoe, gradually ascending to the 

In the earliest ages of Hindu legend centre, and enclosing in the hollow a 
Debra Dun formed part of \ region number of ridges which lose themselves 
known as Kedarkhand, the abode of in the mass above. Ridges also run 
Shiva, from whom also the Siwalik down from the back of a hill to a 
Hills are called. Here Rama and his valley in which flows a tributary of 
brother are said to have done penance Vic Jumna ; between the ridges N. 
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And S. are deop wooded gorges. The 
greater number of the houses are built 
at au elevation of from 6000 to 7200 
ft., mainly on the S. side of the hill. 
The view from Mussoorie over the 
valley of the Dun and across the Siwalik 
Hills to the plains is very beautiful, as 
also is the view towards the N., which 
is bounded by the peaks of the snowy 
range. The hills, on the side nearest 
the plains exposed to the prevailing 
winds arc nearly bare, and the visitor 
misses the pine and deodar forests 
which form so beautiful a feature at 
Simla and other Himalayan stations. 

To the N., however, not far below 
the ridge, trees are plentiful. They 
are principally oak, rhododendron, and 
fir. In sheltered places apricots, 
apples, pears, and cherries llonrish, 
together with many English annual 
and perennial plants. The climate is 
delightful. Towards tlie end of Novem- 
ber snow falls, and from time to time 
during the succeeding three mouths. 

Landmirif is a little to the S.E. of 
Mussoorie, connected with it by a 
narrow spur from 20 to 30 yds. in 
breadth, with a sheer precipice of from 
80 to 100 ft. on either side. It is 200 
yds. long, and rises ratlier abruptly to 
the Landour hill, the highest point of 
which is about 900 ft. above the average 
of the Mussoorie rblgo, 

Tlie houses and barracks at Landour 
arc built upon tlie ascending slope of 
the sjmr, ami upon the precipitous 
slopes of the ridge. The barracks face 
the S. The very limited area of Lau- 
doiir is no small disadvantage. 
Slight attacks of fever occur both. at 
Mussoorie and Landour, but very 
serious eases of jungle fever hai)i)en to 
Europeans who venture on shooting 
expeditions into the valleys. There 
is a permanent Anglo-Indian popu- 
lation at Landour and Mussoorie, 
and a largo influx of visitors during 
the hot season. English and Roman 
Catholic churches exist at both jdaces, | 
with numerous schools and boarding- j 
houses, and at Mussoorie a public i 
library, masonic lodge, club, brewery, | 
and three banks. • 

There is a good roa.d (16 marches, 48 
m.) N.W. to Simla 'oia Chaki'&ta^ 


The accommodation on the way is 
scant. Tents, food, and servants 
should be taken. The places on the 
road are as follows \ — 

16 m. Lakwar^ D.B. 

11 m. Naiiighiit^ D.B. 

21 m. Chakrata, D.B., a military 
hill-station 7000 ft. above the sea in 
the centre of the district of Dliera, 
Dun called Jaunsar Bawar, It is 77 * 
m. from Saharan pore, with W'hich it 
is connected by a cart-road. I'his 
station was founded in May 1866. 
There are linos for a European regiment,' 
and a native town has^athered round 
the cantonment, ^'hero is nothing to 
he seen at Mussoorie, Landour, and , 
Chakrata but the scenery, which is very 
beautiful. Largo game shooting can 
he had by those who can climb. 

15 m. Kaivqyani^ Forest Bungalow. 

21 m. Maindroii^ water and good 
camj)ing-grouud ; 9 m. Mu%dal, D. B. ; 
12m. rcontrcf.^ water and few supplies; 
10 ni. Chcpal, water and few supplies. 
Cross Patioiialla mt. (9368 ft.), 23 m. 
Synjy water and supplies ; 8 ra. Fegxb^ 
D.B.; 12 in. (.see Kte. 11), 


ROUTE 18 

DrTiIII to TuNDLA JuNC. FOlt AtSItA, 
CAWNPOlUfi, AJIJD AlLAHAUAD, BY 
TIIJ3 East Indian Railway. 

From Delhi 12 m. Ghaziabad June, 
sta. From here the North-Western 
Railway^uns N. to Meerut, Uni^lla, 
and reshaw'ar (sec Rte. 11 a). 

78 m. ALIOABH June. sta. (R.), D.B., 
between the civil sta. and the city. .A 
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India 


lino from here runa N.E. to tlio Oudli 
and Rohilciirid main line. 

Aligarh^ ‘Hlieliigli fort,** is tlie name 
of the considerable forti-ess which ad- 
joins and protects the town of Kol or 
Koil situated in the well -cultivated 
plain between the Jumna and Ganges. 
This town (60,400 iiiliab.) is of un- 
doubtedly great antiquity, and Jiud- 
dliist remains liave been found in 
excavating the eminence on which 
the citadel of Koil stood. Authentic 
history commences with the Moham- 
medan historians. Hasan Nizami 
writes that in 1194 Kutbu-din marched 
from Delhi to Koil, ‘I which is one of 
the moat celebrated fortresses of Hind.” 
In 1252 A.D. Wliiyasu-diii Balban was 
governor of Koil. •'He slbt u]) a great 
minaret, wliicli was inscribed witli the 
name which lie had before he ascended 
the throne — “Bahau-din Shamsi,” and 
dated 1254 a.T). In 186*2 this pillar, 
by an extraordinary act of vandalism, 
was pulled dowm. 

Ibn Batuta mentions Koil in his 
(wjconnt of his embassy from Delhi to 
China, 1842 a.b. He calls it a fine 
town surrounded by mango groves. In 
tlic inth century Koil became tlic scene 
of many a battle between the armies 
of Jaunpur and Delhi. An inscription 
in the fort of Koil records its construc- 
tion during the reign of Ibrahim Lodi 
1624 A.D. In 1759 a.d. the Afghans, 
under Ahmad Shah, expelled the Jats 
from Koil. About 1776 a.d. Najaf 
Khan rc})aircil the fort of Kamgarh, 
and changed its name to Aligarh. 
About 1785 Maharajah Siudia captured 
Aligarli, iu which he found treasure in 
specie and jewels amounting to a kror 
of rs. Ill 1788 Aligarh was taken by 
Ghulam Kadir Khan, and retaken by 
Siudia, and here, with the aid of De 
Boigne, that prince organised those 
battalions after the European fashion 
which did such good service on many 
a hard-fought field. In 1796 De Boigne 
W'as succeedeil by Perron. 

In 1808 the British declared war 
against Siiidia, Perron took refuge with 
the British, and Aligarh was stonlied 
and taken after a stout resistance. 

^hen the newa of the mutiny at 
M^ei^t 'arrivod^ on the I2th of May, 


Aligarh was garrisoned by 300 Sepoys 
of the 9th N.I., who mutinied on the 
19tb. On the 28ili Lieut. Oreallied 
reached Aligarh, with 40 volunteer 
horsemen, and information being re- 
ceived thatRaoBliupal Sing,aChaimaTi, 
had ])roclaimed a Rajput government 
at Khair, 14 m, W. of Aligarh, the 
volunteers went there, and Mr. Watson, 
with a few of them, rode straight 
through the town to the Tahsildar's 
oflice, captured Bhiipal Sing and 16 of 
his followers, and hanged him on the 
spot. D]) to tlie 21st of June the 
volunteers held their ground at 
Aligarh, but the Lieut. -Governor of 
Agra then recalled most of them. 
The remaining few moved to Mandrak 
7 rn. from Aligarh, on the Agra Road, 
and occupied the deserted factory there. 
On the 2d of July the volunteers wore 
surrounded, hut mounted and charged 
and dis])erscd the mob. They were, 
however, soon after obliged to retire to 
Agra. On the 6th of October Colonel 
Groatbed’s column occupied Koil. 

At the 3d milestone S, of Aligarh on 
the Agra Road is a Ficm rcUgma of 
enormous girth, ami 100 yds. from it 
on the left of the road is a garden, in 
which a body of Ghazis concealed them- 
selves during the rebellion, and rushed 
out on a detachment of our troops, 
inflicting much loss before they wore 
despatched. A few yds. beyond the 
milestone stands a Maltese cross. 

The Civil Station is admirably kept 
ami well planted with line trees. On 
one side of a large central space are 
private residences and tlie Post Oflicc, 
and on the other, the Public Offices, Law 
Courts, Zil’a School, the cemetery, anil 
the Aligarli Institute^ founded in 1864 
by tlie well-known SaiyadAlimad Khan, 
K . C. S. I. , L L. D. Th e Library contain s 
more than 2000 volumes, and the 
reading-room is furnished with the 
leading English and vernacular papers. 
The Institute has a printing press and 
a news])apor of its own, called the AH- 
gark JnstUuic Gazette. The Lyall 
Library was founded by the Hindus of 
iHigarli, anJ is built in the modern 
Saracenic style. The old cemetery of 
<18(E2 lies towards the Fort. 
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' Tho object of chief interest at Aligarh 
is the Anglo-Oriental College (about 
1 m. from the riy. sta.), for the educa- 
tion of Mohammedans of the upper 
class. It owes its foundatio]i to the 
patriotism and energy of Sir Saiyad 
Ahmad Khan, already mentioned, who 
personally superintended its construc- 
tion and organisation. The building 
is on the plan of an Oxford or Cambridge 
college, and is surrounded by gi'ounds 
covering about 100 acres. It was opened 
in 1875, and has since made rapid pro- 
gress. It consists of 2 departments, a 
college and a school ; and its inmates, 
some 200 boys and 80 young men, come 
from all parts of India. The subjects 
taught are Knglish, Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Persian, history, and mathonialics. 
The.Principal and 2 Professors are Kiig- 
lish university men, and the Headmaster ] 
of the school is also an KnglishTnan. | 
It is governed by a body of Moham- 
medan trustees, and is in no way con- 
nected with the state ; and unlike the 
Government colleges, which are uusec- 
tarian, here the Mohammedan religion 
is taught. Considerable i)rominence 
is given to the enoouragement of manly 
sports ; and altogetlier the institution 
marks a new dcpartiirc in the methods 
of Indian education. 

The Fori of Aligarh, 2 m. N. of tlic 
town of Koil, originally built in 
was reconstructed by French engineers 
in the 18th century. It is surrounded 
by a ditch 18 ft. deep and from 80 ft. 
to 100 ft. wide. Tiic Fort is an oblong 
in plan, with an inside area of about 
20 acres. At the N.W, angle there 
are bomb-proof magazines. There is 
no garrison. The main oiilrancc to tlm 
Fort is on the N. There were barracks 
in the Fort, but they have been pulled 
down. Perron’s house i.s J m. to tho S. 
of the Fort. 

Between the College and the Fort is 
the llouse or Tower of Perron, a French 
officer in tho service of Sindia 1796- 
1 803. It has a sipiare gateway in front, 
with an arched entrance and a guard- 
room above it. In tlie garden is a 
well with a Persian inscription. 

The Jail is 1 m. S. of Sterroii’s houfie. 
Outside the S. angle is a monument to 
tho memory of officers who fell ii^tlk^ 


assault of Aligarh and ii/the Battle of 
Laswari in 1803, 

In the city or Soil (pup. 02,000), ai 

the top of a long and rather steep slope, 
is the princijial mos(^ue, with three 
central domes, two side domes, and 
four minarets. It was built by Sabit 
Khan in 1728 during the reign of Mu- 
hammad Shah. The architecture is in 
the debased style of the last century, 
yet the mosrpio is by no means without 
beauty and even dignity. The emin- 
ence on which it stands is called the 
Bala Kilali, and in it have been dis- 
covered remains of Buddhist and Hindu 
temjdes, some of which have been 
placed in the compound of the Insti- 
tute. The domes are ofidmek, the rest 
of the biiildiiig is *0f blocked kankar 
and red sandstone, and the pinnacles 
are gilt, Tho mosque is not in good 
repair. 

S.E. of the great mosque is the Mali 
Mmjid, or “Pearl Mosque.” In the 
city is a fine tank surrounded by small 
Hindu temidcs and shrouded by magni- 
ficent trees swarming with monkeys. 
There arc nearly 100 Tmnmbarahs in 
the town. The tomb of Gisu Klian is 
the most beautiful. It is an open- 
])illai*cd cliattri, and is close to the 
Hdgah. About J m., W. of the chief 
mosque, is a curious group of tombs. 
1'he central one is called the Shrine of 
Shah Jamal, who is said to have lived 
before Koil was taken by *Alau-dm 
Ghori. 

On the occasion of the Aligarh 
annual Fair (held early in Feb.) a 
small temporary town is constructed 
of bamboo, and surrounded by hundreds 
of tents. Shopkeepers bnng the best 
Indian art ware and fabrics from all 
parts of the country for sale and ex- 
hibition, A horse fair is held at the 
same time, and an exhibition of agri- 
cultural implements and produce. 
There are also horse-races, wrestling- 
matches, and other entertainments, in 
which the English residents os well as 
tlic natives take part. The occasion 
olTers unrivalled opportunity for 
witnessing tho inner lire of an Indian 
district 

97 m. Bathrafl junc. sta. The East 
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Indiaa Railmy ia here crossed by the 
Cawnpore- Achnera line of the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Hallway. 
From this junction Muttra and 
draban (lUe, 10) may easily be visited. 

The thriviiiig town of llathras is 6 
m. from the Sta. It possesses a large 

tank and a municipal building for the 
benefit of oflicers on tour. 

127 m. Timdla June. (R. ) A line from 
here runs W. into Agra (Rte. 9), dis- 
tant 15 m. 

184 ni. Etawah sta.aOc (II.) (J m. N. 
of the town), properly liaivah, from Ini, 
“ii brick” (35,000 inhab.), has been the 
hcad([Uartors tbe district of tbc same 
name since 1856, V<iforc ohicli Patiala 
and Sirhpura lield the place succes- 
sively. It is said to have been founded 
about five centuries ago by Sangram 
Sing, a Chauhaii chief, descended from 
the famous Prithi Raj, King of 
Dellii. 

The City stands picturesquely 
amongst a network of ravines on the 
N. bank of the Jumna, at a point 
where it bends sharply backwards on its 
own course, and between the river and 
the rly. It is divided into two parts, 
a ravine from N-W. to S.E. separating 
the old city on the S. from the new. 
The roads from Mainpuri unite oulsidc 
the new city to the N.^NV. and form 
the Bazaar, which in the centre is 
cut at right angles by the main road 
from Farrukhabad to Gwalior that 
traverses Etawah from N.E. to S.W. 
In the centre of the tuty is Huvic (hinj, 
a public S(piare where the corn and 
cotton-markets are liold ; and adjoining 
it is a Sarai with a fine gatew’ay. Half 
a mile of broken country extends 
between the city and the river to the 
S. On the "W. is a barren phiin with 
wildly rugged ravines, and ^ in. to the 
N. lies the Civil dilation, w'ith church, 
public garden, racket court, etc. ; it is 
Well ])lanicd with trees, and there is a 
belt of dark woods on the N. and E. 
sidc£i. In a grove to tbe is the 
AsOwda, an important Hindu temple of 
the last century. 

The Jvmrm Mu^idy on high ground 
to *the tt. of t]]Le Qwalior Road going 


towards the Jumna, is an old Buddhist ■ 
temple, altered by the Mohammedans 
about 1430 a.d. According to Mr. 
Hume, it dates from the 5th century 
A.T). (see As. Soc. Jmmu vol. xxxv.) 
The screen, 47 ft. high, before the dome 
is similar to that of the Atala and 
J umma M iisjids of Jaunpur. The facade 
is 130 ft. long, but only 20 ft. deep. 
The main portion is of block kankar, 
wdth fragments of blue-stone in tbe 
walls, and with portions of ten granite 
columns. There are also plain pillars 
of light and red sandstone ; some have 
been cut in two, and used for various 
purposes. 

1 ni. from tlie mosque the ruins of 
the FoH, built by Samarsi about 1120 
A.i)., stand on an eminence about 100 
ft. above the river. A comparatively 
modern and plain building — the Barah- 
dari — crowns the hill, and commands 
a fine view over the Jumna to tlie S. 
Tlie S. face of the fort is the most per- 
fect, with a bastion 33 ft. high, and 
another 24 J ft. 'J'lie Dutch traveller 
Johannes (Ic Lact, in 1631, says : It 
is surrounded by a double wall. On 
its gate a human face is sculptured, 
vrhich tbe Indians regard with awe, 
and worsliip it by anointing it profusely 
with oil.” The remains of the gate 
are still to Ijc seen on the side of the 
hill. The well in it is 120 ft. deep. 
Tlie fort w'as destroyed by order of 
Shiija’u Daulah. 

The Bathing Ghats on the Jumna 
just below tin*, fort and along the banks 
arc piclurcs(jiic and wortli a visit. 
From tlicm wull be seen the conspicuous 
while spire of a modern Jain temple, 

271 in. Cawnpore junc. 

sta. 3^ The junction of four railw'ays 
— East Indian ; Cawnpore Achnera ; 
Caw'iipore Lucknow ; Indian Midland. 
Comfortable and convenient waiting- 
rooms, and carriages easily obtfiined. 

The City (pop. 182,000) is situated 
on the right bank of tbo Ganges ; old 
Cawnpore is 2 m. to the N.W. of the 
present city. The name means City 
of Eanh or Krishna ; Kanh meaning 
‘UiU8band.”%It is a great emporium 
for haimess, shoes, and other leather- 
|voAk. The sole interest attaching to 
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tlio place arises from the frightful 
massacres of the Mutiny. 

The Mutiey.^ 

The cantonment at the time of the 
Mutiny straggled for 6 or 7 ra., and 
though containing an unusually large 
non-combatant population, was impru- 
dently garrisoned with about 3000 
Indian soldiers and only 60 Europeans. 
The Nana Sahib, the adopted son of 
Haji Rao Peshwa, whose claims to suc- 
ceed to the largo pension enjoyed by 
the ox- Peshwa had been ignored by tlie 
Rritish Govcniment, -was living near 
at Ilitbur, on frioiidly tiains with the 
English at Cawnpore. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler, a gallant veteran, 
the general commanding the division 
in the spring of 18,57, doubting the 
fidelity of the Sepoys, resolved to store 
with provisions one spot whicli should 
bo a rallying point for those under his 
charge. The natuml position to select 
was the magazine in the N.W. corner 
of the military lines, which rested on 
the river, and was .surrounded by 
strong walls. But Wheeler decided 
against it, as he would have to with- 
draw the Sepoy guard, and t(3arcd that 
by showing his niiatnist he would 
hasten the rising. Tlic .s]>ot ho chose 
was the centre of a plain where there 
were two harriieks. Here he raised 
some earthworks about 4 ft. high, the 
ground being so hard that it was almost 
impossible to dig it, and so friable, that 
when dug, it would not cohere. He 
applied to Sir H. LaAvrence for rein- 
forcements, Avliicli w'erc generously sent 
under Lieut. Ashe, and with Captain 
Fletcher Haye.s, military secretary, a 
man of rare courage and capacity. 
Wheeler, much against advice, asked 
Nana to lend a body of his own retainers 
for the defence of the Treasury and the 
Ma.gazino. The same day (‘22(1 May) all 
the non-combatants betook themselves 
to tho miserable entrenchment, which 
the worst rider on the worst horse could 
have jumped over. Then took place 
such a frightful scene of confusion, 

^ For a ffraphic account of the siego of 
Cawn^re, the traveller cannot ao better tbaii 
-ndy?P. R. SS. Holmes’s Jlistory of the Indian 
Allen and Co. 


fright, and bad manalomeut, that 
Hayes wrote to the Secretary to Govern^ 
inent that he had never seen the like. 

On tlie night of the 4th of Juno the 
2d Cavalry rose and galloped off to 
Nawabgaiij, where the treasure was. 

The Ist Kegimeiit N.l. followed them, 

and burned and plundered as they 
went. They sacked the Treasury, 
threw open the Jail, burned the Public 
Offices and the Records, and captured 
the Magazine with all its ammunition 
and artillery, with which they prepared 
to march to Delhi. The 53d and 56th 
eventually joined them, all but 80 men, 
who remained faith lul to the* end of thoir 
lives. The whole body of mutineers 
then started on the majjch to Delhi, 
hut Averc persiaidcd Nana's emissary 
to rctiii-n, and on 6th June Wheeler 
was warned by the Nana to expect on 
attack ; and by noon tho siege of 
Cawnpore had begun. 

Never had a besieged garrison been 
called upon to do greater things tbali 
this little body of about 300 English 
soldiers, hampered by every disadvan- 
tage and oxjiosed to the continuous fire 
of 3000 trained soldiers, well fed, 
lodged, and armed. The total number 
in the entrenchment is estimated at 
1000, and til ere Averc heroes among 
them who rivalled or even outdid all 
that had been done by Kii^lishnien 
lieforc. To Captain Moore of the 32d 
has by common consent been assigned 
the first pl.K^e in iliese ranks. Tlicre 
Avas only one Av ell Avithin the ontrencli- 
ineiit, reached by passing over the most 
exposed portion of the position. Before 
long provisions were scarce, and the 
barracks containing stores and surgical 
iihstruments caught fire on 13th June. 
From tho first day the casualties were 
considerable and at dead of night the 
bodies Avere carried to a well outside 
tho euclosure and let down. Over 250 
were disposed of in this way in three 
weeks. 

On the 23d of June the enemy made 
a general attack, but were repulsed at 
all points ^ On the 25th a slip of paper 
AA'as brought by a woman into the 
entrenchments offering a safe passage to 
Allahabad to all not ** connected with 
the acts of Lord Dalhousie/’ On tho 
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tim w& an armistice, aud it was 
proposed tliat tlio Biitish should sur- 
renuor tlicir fortified position, tlicir 

gims, and treasure, and slioiild inai'eh 
out with theii' arms, and 60 rounds of 
ammunition for each man. The !Nana 
would give them safe conduct to the 
river -side, and supply boats to take 
them down tlie (langcs. Tliia was 
agreed to, and next morning, 27th 
June, those wlio liad survived marched 
down to the Sati Cliaiira Oliat, ami got 
into the boats. It was 9 a.m. before 
the whole were cmbark(;il, and then a 
bugle sounded, the native boatmen 
clambered -out of tlie boats, and a 
murderous lire of grape sliot and 
musketry oj^gicd upon the wretched 
passengers, wHo Iv^d thiw been brought 
to the shambles. The thatcli of the 
boats took fire, and the sick and 
wounded wore burned, while the Sepoys 
jumped into the water and butchered 
the rest. Orders then came from the 
Nana to kill no more women, and 
about 126 women, wounded aiul half- 
drowned, wore then carried back to 
Cawnpore, 

One boat drifted down the river. 
Those on board propelled it as they 
could, bnt tboir numbers were laphlly 
diminislied by tlie fire from the banks. 
I'or 36 hours tiiey floateil down stream 
pursued and attacked by the enemy on 
all sides. On the second morning they 
woke to find themselves iu a side stream 
with Sepoys on the banks ready to over- 
whelm them. The 11 soldiers who 
alone remained gallantly leapt ashore 
under 2 officers ami dispersed the 
astounded e.row'd. But the boat had 
drifted dow]i stream out of sight and 
was lost to them. P'our of these men — 
Mowbray Thomson, Delafosse, Privates 
Mmjjhy and Sullivan — being strong 
swimmers, reached the Oudh shore, and 
alone lived to tell the 'story of Cawn 
pore. The boat was subsequently over- 
taken by the enemy and 80 people were 
brought back. The men were then by 
order of tlie Nana all shot, and the 
women and children sent to ^xe Savada 
to join the 126 whom for his own pur- 
: poses Nana had rescued at the Massacre 
, Qhat. They wejre afterwards removed 
tb a small house called Bibi-garh,,. 


where, between the 7th and 14th of 
Jiily, 28 died. 

But retribution waa at haudi On ' 
the 7tli of July Gen. Havelock 
marched from Allahabad with 1000 
British soldiers, 130 Sikbs, 6 guns, and 
18 volunteer troopers. On the 12th of 
July at 7 A.M. they halted at Belindah, 

4 III. from Fatehpiir. Hero they were 
attacked by the Nana’s army, but it 
snllcrcd a cviisliiiig defeat, and Katehpur, 
where great atrocities had been com- , 
initted by the rebels, w'as sacked by 
TTavoluck’s men. On tlic 16th Of July 
Havelock again defeated the rebels and 
drove them over the bridge across the 
riindunadi. The Nana w^as living 
riotoiiwsly iu a ]»alaco over the prison, 
and learning that Havelock \vas ad- 
vancing upon him, issued an order to 
massacre the women and cliildreii in 
the Bibi-garb, The few men among 
the piisoncrs were brought out and 
killed in his presence. A party of 
Sepoys were then ordered to shoot the 
w'onicn, but they intentionally missed 
tlicir aim. Then a party of butchers 
wor(3 sent iu with swords and long 
knives. Soon the sliricks ceased, but 
groans continued all tb rough theiii^ht. 
In the morning the dead ami dying, 
and a f(3w children almowt iiiihiirt, 
were pitched into an adjoining w'ell. 

The Nana tbcu went out to oppose 
Havelock with 5000 men and a formid- 
able tr.ain of artillery, but the. battle 
(ICtli of Jiil>) ended in the confused 
iliglit of the rebels. On the I7th 
Havelock marcbod on to occujiy the 
eaiitorimcnt, but ere be reached it he 
learned the mournful story of the 
massacres. 

Four months later Cawnpore was 
the scene, once more, of bloody engage- 
ments. Sir Colin Campbell marched 
thence on the 9tli of November 1857 
to relieve Lucknow, leaving behind him 
for the protection of Cawnpore, his base 
of operations, 450 European infantry, 
47 men of the Naval Brigade, and 20 
guiiuers, who with a few Sikhs manned 
a battery of four mins, commanded by 
Major-Gen. 'Windliam. On the 27th 
/if November Sir Colin marched back 
to Cawnpore, having with him, 2000 
wpinen, (ffiildren, sink, and wounded, 
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and the treasure which had been rescued 
from Lucknow. On nearing the Bridge 
of Boats, on the S8th, Sir Colin saw a 

conflagration, which proved that the 
enemy had taken the city of Cawnpore. 

Tantia Topi, at the head of tlie 
Gwalior insurgents, about 15,000 men, 
had marched on Cawnpore, and by 
well -concerted movements, completed 
on the IDtli of November, liad cut off 
Cawnpore from all communication with 
the W. and N.W., from which its sup- 
plies had been obtained.^ On the 26th 
Windham engaged Tantia Topi’s ad- 
vanced column of 3000 men and 6 
heavy guns. A fierce battle ensued, 
and Windham’s forces were eventually 
driven from their positions, and thence 
almost to the Ganges. It was a decided | 
defeat, and the enemy look possession 
of the town, and committed it to the 
flames, and the town of Cawnpore, the 
theatre, the clothing, and stores pre- 
])ared for the refugees from Lucknow 
fell into the hands of the rebels. Soon 
after sunset Sir Colin anived. Having 
despatched his convoy of ladies and 
wounded to Allahabad, Sir Colin on 
December 6tli took the initiative. His 
arrangements for the liattle were most 
skilful and completely successful ; the 
Gwalior camp, with all its stores and 
magazines, was taken, and the enemy 
routed with great slaughter. 


SiGHT.s OF Cawnpore. 

Oil the w^ay from the rly. sta. to 
the Memorial Church an enclosure is 
passed containing some, interesting 
monuments and heart-rending inscrip- 
tions. 

The MermrUil Church is built in the 
Romanesque style, it cost over £20,000, ] 
and was consecrated in 1 87 5. It adj oins | 
the site of General Wheeler’s entrench- 
ment, and contains a series of inscrip- 
tions to those wdio fell near here in the 
Mutiny. The best view of Cawnpore 
is obtained from tbo belfry. To the 
S. W. is seen among the trees the Savada 
Kothi, whore the fugitives from Fateh- 

f irh were killed by the Nana’s order, 
0 the W. is the Railway Station 

^ For graphic accounts of this period see 
Soto I wort m Victoria Oo«s.— Kavanagli. ^ 


the N. of it the OoveriKinent Steam 
Flour Mills ; N. of these, again, is the 

City, marked byiiimierous whitepagodas 

and minarets in this direction ; and 
N.W. of the church is Christchurch, 
the church of the Civil Lines ; due N. 
is the M emorial School, not far from the 
bank of the Gauges ; and in the same 
direction, but nearer, is tbo Methodist 
Church. N.E., about 250 yds. from 
the Memorial Church, is the old church, 
a small ugly building, and S.E. of it are 
the Artillery Lines ; the N. I. Lines ai*e 
due S. of the church. Outside the 
Church is a railed memorial slab with 
an inscription commemorating those 
who were the first to meet their death,” 

J unc 1 857. A few y anJ^|»from the porch 
of the Churcli is an^fier enclosure with 
a cross marking where 

" Lie the remains of 
Major Edwaiiu Vibart, 

2(1 Rcgt. Jjight Cavalry, 

And about 70 olhccra and soldierB, 

Wlio, after cscajiing fi*om the 
Massacre at Cawnpore, 

On the 2rth of June 1857, 

W^ere captured by the rebels at Shivraipur, 
And murdered on the Ist of 

Beyond this, on the S. of the Church, 
is the site of the Entrenchment whore 
Wheeler witli his small band of soldiers 
and the European and Eurasian resi- 
dents for 21 days were exposed to the 
cruel fire of Nana’s troops. It is a mere 
bare field, and within the enclosure is the 
well where so many women and children 
wore shot whilst getting water. A few 
yards N. stood two barracks ; one of 
them w^as the hospital of Wheeler’s 
force, and botlx were exposed to a merci- 
less fire from all sides. 

The Maswa'c Ghat is about 3 m. N. 
by E. of the church. A grassy road 
between banks 10 ft. or 12 ft high 
lined with trees, among which the 
murderers concealed themselves, leads 
down to the river. On the bank is a 
temple to Shiva, of hexagonal shape, 
old and going to ruin. Steps lead 
from this temple to an enclosed flight 
of steps, which in the cold season 
descent^ to the water, but in the rains 
are covered almost to the top. 1 m. 
up the stream is the fine bridgo of the 
Oudh and Bohilcund Railway, Close 
to this was the- pontoon, or Boat 
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JMdgef over^^liich the convoy, 8 m. 
long, of women and wounded, brought 
from Lucknow by Sir Colin, juissed, 
and here "Windham had a small en- 
trenched OAmp on the Caw:ipnre side, 
into which, as has been previously 
narrated, ho was driven after throe 

days’ liglitiiig with Uie lehftls, fimii llie 

2(>th to the 2l)th of November 1857. 

ChruUhttrch, close to the Bank of 
Bengal, is the Civil Station clmrrh, and 
has no pretensiona to arcliilortiiral 
beauty. It contains tablets to persons 
killed in tlic Mutiny. 

'rhe hh modal ll'ell and Gardens are 
about a furlong to tlm K. of Christ- 
church. They extend '(»ver 80 acres, 
l»rettily laid and over the fatal 
well a mound hra^been «aiHC*d, wliich 
.sloiios ui)wanla until it is crowned by 
a hamlsoTnc octagonal Gotliie scn*en 
designcfl by the late Sir Henry Yule, 
R,K., 0.15. In the centre of tlie en- 
closure, on the actual well, containing 
the bodies of some 200 victims, is the 
figure of the An^d of the Resnrnxtiou 
ill white marble, by Maroc-bciti, witli 
arms crossed on ber breast, as if resigned 
to the Al 1 nighty W ill, each 1 land 1 1 c >ld iiig 
a palm, the emblem of peace. Over 
the arcli is inscribed, “Tliesc are they 
which came out of gn-at irilmlation/' 
Around the wall which marks the 
circle of the well is : “ ^aered to flu' 
2icrpetual Memorjf of a ijrnrf cnmintny if 
Christian people, chiejly Women ami 
Children^ who vear this sj/of irere crurii y 
murdered by the folloicers of the rebel 
Kitna JJhundUf l‘ant, of Jiiihnr, anti 
ca^ty the dying with the dead, into the. 
well helo'iv, on the Jceth day of July, 
AfJJCCCLrjr^ Close to the moiili- 
meiit is a small enclosed cemetery, tilled 
with blight llowcis and shrubs. Two 
of tlie tombs are to the memory of tlio 
w'oracn and children of tlie l.st Com- 
pany, 6th Battery, BongAl Artillery, 
and those of If.M.’s 32d Regiment, who 
W'ere slaughtered near this spot, 18ih 
of July 1857. 


The Ganges Canal, which commences 
at Hftrdwar, terminates at Cawnpore. 

" 1^90 m. Allahabad jnne. sta. (see 
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Calcittta by tub East Irdian 

RaIIAVAY I.OOP LINE TO AzTMQANJ, 
M UUSHEDABAll, .VN I) BEttITAMPtJ U, 
A NO TO Mai.DAH, GaUII, AND 
PA.NDirAH, 11K.IOTN1NG THE MAIN 
LINE AT LuCKEESERAI. 

From tlic Howrah sta. Calcutta it is' 

75 m. to Khana June, (see Rte. 1)« 
Here the looji line branches off N. to 

145 m. Nalhati juiic. sta. 

[Hero it is necessary to change again,, 
leaving the loop line and hraiicliiiig. E. 
along the Nalhati State Rly. to 

27 m. Azimganj, on the rt. bank 
of the Bhagirathi river, opposite Miir- 
.shedabad. This is a clean, well-kept 
town, inhabited by Jain merchants, 
who came originally from Ajmcre 200 
years ago, and have built seveml hand- 
some te.inpl(‘.a. Tho Bhagirathi is hero 
700 ft. broad, ami rises in the rains 25 
ft,, when tlie current runs 7 m. an hour. 
To reach IMur.shedabad it is necessary 
to cross this river b}’’ a ferry. On tho 
farther (E.) side there is a metalled 
road wliicli jiasses through straggling 
liazaars, and past some fine houses 
hclonging to the leading Kyans, for 5 
m, to 

Murahedabad on the 1. bank of tho 
Bhagirathi, chief city of tlic district 
of the .^amc name, an uninteresting 
]»lacc of ai.oiit 39,000 inhab. It is tho 
iv.sidem:o of the Nawab of Bengal, ami 
is called after the great Naivab M iirshcd 
Kuli Khan, though originally the name 
was Alaksudabad. It was a prosperous 
jilace in the last century, and ow ed much 
of its w'ealth to its being upon the lino 
of trade from tho interior of Asia to 
tho European settlements on the 
Hooghly. 

Tliough the population is decreasing, 
a good many wealthy Jain merchants 
may yet be found here, who deal in 
car vedi vory — a speciality of the place, — 
embroideries, musical instruments, etc. 

J?he Raft Festival is still celebrated 
here, in honour of Khwaja Khizr (the 
Elias). Ohj certain nights 
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during the miny season thonronds of has been lifted up 5 ft. in the air by a 
little rafts, each bearing one or two vast tree which has grown up from a 
sweetmeats and each caiTying a lighted seedling beneath it. The inscription 
lamp, are set aftoat down the stream, is in rersian, with the date 1637* 
At the same time there is a great dia- S.W. of it and 2 ra. S. of the city 
]>lay of Jireworks from a huge raft is 

bearing a mock fortress upon it. The Motijhil^ or l*earl Lake, a beauti- 

Jfuillfirous brick buildings stand ful spot ; but hardly a relic remains of 
along the bauka of the river, some with its former splendour, when it was sur- 
gardens, and all in a dense jungle of rounded by palaces. It contains a good 
bamboos and other trees, vrhich com- many alligators. 

plotely hide the dwellings below when The Khmh Bagh, “Garden of 
seen from the roof of the palace, — the Happiness," the old cemetery of the 
best place for a view in the neighbour- Nawabs, is opposite to the Motijliil on 
hoo<l. the rt. bank of the river. It consists 

The chief object of interest is the of 3 walled enclosures. The entrance to 
of tlic Ndioahy which with the the outer one, planted with flowers 
siiiTounding buildings enclosed by a and shady trees, is the E., close 
wall goes l)y tlic name of the Nimm(U to where sorlfe ruined ghats stretch 
Kiln, It is situated on the river -bank, down to the deserted bed of the Bhagi- 
aliout the centre of the town, and is in ratlii, which now flows in another 
the Italian stylo, somewhat resembling channel. In the central enclosure are 
Government House at Calcutta, and was the tombs of the good Nawab Ali Vardi 
built in 1837 . at a cost of <£167,000. Khan and his grandson Siraiu Daiilah. 
The architect was General Maclood of They arc almost level with the gi'ound, 
the Beng. Eng. It faces N., and is 30 and are covered with chadars of gold 
ft. high. In the entrance room is a embroidery. The third enclosure con- 
picture of the Nawab Nazim and tains a tank and MuzafFar Khana, The 
General Macleod. Tluiio is a circular lioahan Bagh is also a cemetery and 
Darbar room, and a Tkin<|uetiijg*room well-shaded garden. 

290 ft. long, with a jneture of the burial The Nizamat College is exclusively 

of Sir John Moore, by Marshall, at tlie for relatives of the Nawab. 

AV. cn<l. The Armoury is quite worthy The Ccmetcrif of J'afar Otmjy about 
of a visit, and tlic. jewels are remarkably 1 m. to the N, of the palace of Murslieda- 
hne. In the Library arc some very bad, is that of the Nawabs Nazim 
rare MSS. Altogether the palace is a appointed by the English ; it differs in 
fine inotlerii building, and there are some respc<ds from all others of the 
good views from it over the river and kind in India. Opposite the. gate, and 
suTroiindings. on the farther side of the road, is a 

The Zenava is to rt. of the main handsome mosque. The person in 
entrance at the back of the palace. cliarge of the cemetery, which covci‘s 
In the same enclosure witli the several acres, has a plan which shows 
palace is the Imamhardh or house of all the tombs. These are very well 
prayer, built 1847. ke])t, and almost every inch of ground 

Just outside the city S.K. is tlie is occupied. The farthest tomb at Ihc 
Kutiara (or Kutra) containing the E. end is that of Gaiiharu-nisa Begam, 
Tomb of Murshid Kuli Khan. It was who was the daughter of Nasiru’l mulk. 
constructed on tlie model of the Great There are seventy-seven Karis or Scrip- 
Mos<jue at Mecca, has 2 minarets 70 ture-readers at this cemetery, who read 
ft. high, but is now in Tuiii.s. the Koran in three portions, so that 

Near thi.s, and 60 yds. from the road, every third day the whole Koran is 
is the Qreai Gun^ the sister gun to that read throilgh. 
at Dacca. It is 17^ ft. long, with a Murshedabad district is noted for 
^irth of 6 ft. at the broach. The calibre^ silk industry. The villagers rear th'J' 
is 6 in. This cannon, which bad been silkworm at home, and seu the cocoons 
left lying on the gronnd for many years, oto the spinners, who export it. Silk- 
[/ndia] n * 
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clotli and handkorcLiofs are woven 
here on hand -looms. 

The principal Indigo Fneiories in the 
district are at Akraganj, Patkabmi, and 
Dumkol. 

There is still Pig-dicking to be had 
. in the district. 

The Nawab’a Hiahics for clcpliants 
and horses are on the road to IliThain- 
pur, 6 m. below Miirshcdabad on the 
1. bank of the river. 

At 3 m. S. of Mnrshedabad, 1. of the 
road, is a magnificent avenne of deodar 
trees, extending from 2 to 3 in. This 
avenue leads to Maidajnir, the old 
civil station, now abandoned. 

Berhampuf'Vsp.lk, is a town of 
23,000 inhabitants, aiifi is the civil 
headquarters of the district. After 
the hattlo of riassey, as the factory- 
house at Kasim Ilazar, where Warren 
Hastings rested, had been destroyed by 
Siraju Daulah, Bcrhainpur was idiosoii 
as a healthy site for 

The JiarrarJcSi w'hich cost £302,270 
to build. The caiitonmonts of lierham- 
pnr will always be notorioii.s as the 
scene of the first overt act of mutiny 
in 1857.^ On tlie 25th of Fehruary the 
19th Bcgt. N, 1. refused to receive 
their ammunition, for wliicli they wen* 
marched down to Ijarrackpur and dis- 
bainlcd. The great square formed by 
the barracks is called Cantonment 
Stjiuirc or Barrack Scpiarc. 

The JS^ew Cemdert/ is J m. to the 
N.K. Here are said to he interred 
(see Sh(L Aa\ of Beiig. vol. ix. p. 77), 
George Thomas, the iiinious Irish ad- 
venturer, who- made for liiniself a 
principality in Rajputana, which he 
failed to keep ; Creighton, the ex- 
plorer of Gaiir, and tlie hero of Mrs. 
Slierwood's well - known tale LiUle 
Ifenry and his Bearer. 

There is an old English Cemetery at 
Kasim, Bazar ^ about 3 m. to the N. W. 
of Barrack Sqiiarc. In it are the tombs 
of Warren Hastings’s first wife (d. 
1769) and daughter. 

. The Dittch Cemetery^ which is rn. to 
tho W. of the Kiiglish, contains 43 
of which only four are in- 
scribed. 

J See KayVs Sepoy War. 
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PlafiBGji called from FalaSf the Snica 

frondosa tree, is 25 m. by road S. of 
Kasim Bazar. It is a bad road} and 
three relays of ponies are required to 
make the journey. Clive’s position is 
marked by a mound close to the river, 
on which he placed his guns, and by a 
simple monument raised by the Bengal 
Government. It a])pcavs from old 
maps tliat at the time of the battle tho 
Bhagirathi llowed more to the W., 
whore, in fact, an old channel can be 
clearly traced,] 

The traveller must return through 
Murshedabad to Nalhati in order to 
rejoin the rly. and continue along the 
loop line to 

195 m. Tin Pahar jnne. sta. 

[A branch line runs N.K, (7 m.) to 

202 m. Bajmahal sta., a sub-dis- 
trict of the Santal Barganahs. The 
town stands on the W. or right hank 
ot the (f.'ingcs. This jdaco was once 
the cajdtal of Bengal, and has many 
historical associations. Tho traveller 
will here have an opportunity ofsocinr 
the remarkable tribe of Santals. 

Rajmnlial uj) to 1592 a.d. was known 
as Agmahal, but wlnm Rnjali Man Sing, 
Akbar’s famous Rajput general, re- 
turned from th(j conquest of Orissa in 
1592 A. I)., he made it the scat of his 
government, and changed its name to 
Raj mail al. He also began to build a 
]v,ilacc and a Hindu temple, hut tlie 
rciport ] laving sjirciul that he \va.s build- 
ing ail idolatrous temple, to avoid tlie 
wrath of Akbar he turned it into a 
inos<[ue, and changed the name of tlic 
town to Akbarnagar. In 1607 Islam 
Khan transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Dacca, but it was again brought 
to Rajmahal by Sultan Shuja in 1639. 
Ill the beginning of the next century 
Murshed Kuli Klian transferred the 
government to Murshedabad, and Raj- 
malial fell into decay. In 1863 the 
Ganges abandoned its channel and 
llajinahal was left 3 m. distant from the 
main stream, only to be approached by 
‘■steamers during the rains. This much 
accelerated the decay of tho pfaco. 

• On the opposite side of the road frotn 
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tlie 4tatioaajrQtbGCk^llGctor'& Office was tlic scat of thi'iring cotton and 
other public buildings. Not far from silk manufactiiresj and the French and 
the rly. ata. ai’o remains of a building Dutch had factories at ih The English 
calledtlieiS'^7j.9ii)a/a'/i, “hall of atone.” factory, established in 1656, how- 
It is 100 ft. long from N. to S., and ever, was always at English Bazar, 
lias three doors of black basalt in the lower down the Mahananda, and on 
centre. This is said to hav<^ boon part the opposite bank of the river. The 
of the palace of Sultan Shuja, son of pop. is 4700. The Golden Mosque at 
Jahangir, and Governor of Behar. Old Maldah is scarcely worth a visit. 

The Maina Tank is | m. duo W. of The ruins of Gaiir and Panduah, suc- 
the Cutcherry. At its S. end is a cessive capitals of Bengal, are interest- 
massive brick building, with an Arabic ing only to the antiipiarian. The sites 
inscription in the Tuglira character ; of these old cities are being rapidly 
and 100 yds. to the S. is the Maina turned under the plough, and the dense 
Mosque. jungles which 30 years ago sheltered 

The lladaf is 4 m. to the N.W. tigers and leopai’ds no longer exist. 

The road leads tlirougli a forest of taU 

trees, with ruined buildings at inter- Gaur was the mefajypblis of Bengal 
vals. At in. it passes a solid brick under its Hindu ITnigs. Its most 
building on the.right hand, cabed the ancient name w^as Lakhnauti, a cor- 
Taksal, or ^Miiit, with walls 5^ ft. niptiou of liakslnnanawati. But the 
thick. The Hadaf ruins are about 200 name of Gaur also is of primeval an- 
yds. off the road to the left through a tiquity, as is found in the Quariya 
thick loiv jungle. The entrance is by Bmhmana. Its known history begins 
the E. gateway, which is much injured, ivith its conquest in 1204 a.d.^ by the 
The traveller tlieri finds himself iu a Mohammedans, who made it the chief 
quadrangle. The iuos<]uo proper has centre of their power in Bengal for 
a fa(;ade 200 ft. long, with seven arches, more than three centuries. When the 
each 22 ft. high. In the cent re of the Afghan kings of Bengal became indc- 
quadraiiglo is a reservoir, with ste])s jH-ndeiit, they made Panduah their 
<lown to the water. Tlic whole is now capital, and for building purposes they 
much ruined and covered with jungle, robbed Gaur of all the material that 
The distance from Kajinalial to could bo removed. Tliis accounts for 
English Bazar, 30c the lieadriuartcrs of the number of sculptured Hinclii stones 
the Maldah district, is 24 in. There is amongst the ruins of Panduah. When 
a steam ferry across the Ganges at Panduah was in its turn deserted, Gaur 
Kajinahai. again became the capital, and was called 

Jannataha<l, “terresirial paradise,” 
English Bazar (12,500 iiiliab.) is which name occurs in 
situated oil the rt. hank of the Mahan- Daud Khan was the last of the Afghan 
aiida about 4 m. below Old Maldali, kings, and his state was absorbed into 
from which the district takes its Ak bar’s empire in 1573 a.I). 
name. The place is not frequented The dimensions of the city proper, 
by travellers, and aiTangemeiits for the within the great continuous embank- 
journey should 1)0 made by writiii" to ment, are 7i m. from N. to S., and 1 
the magistrate at Maldah a week hcforc- to 2 m. broad. The W. side wms washed 
hand. The distance from English by the Ganges, which flowed wdiero the 
Bazar to Gaur is about 8 m. as the channel of the Tattle Bliagirathi now 
crow flies, and to the Adiiia Mosque at is. The E. side Avas protected by the 
Panduah, 12 m. Mahananda and by swamps. On the 

Old Maldah is at the confluence of S. the Mahananda joined the Ganges, 
the Kalindri with the Mahananda. It and left kittle s])ace for aii enemy to 
fean admirable position lor river- traffic, encamp. On the N. a fortification 6 
and probably rose to prosperity as the m, long extends in an irregular curve 
port ot the Mohammedan capital of i niochmaim says 1198 a. d.; Mr. Thoinas 
T^anduah. During the last century^ it^, 1202 ; Major Baverty, 1104. 
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froln the old channel of the Bhagirathi 

at Sonalala to ]iear the Maliaiianila 

and Bholahat. This rampart is* 100 
ft. wide at base. At the N.E. part of 
the curve is a gate, prot^.cted by a 
strong outwork in the form of a (luad- 
raut, through which a high eml»ankctl 
road passes N. aud S. In this outwork 
is the tomb of a MohammciJan saint. 
Near the N.E. corner, at the confluence 
of the Kalindri and the ]\rahananda, 
are the ruiUvS of a mhia)\ N. of the 
rampart are the remains of the palace of 
Balal Sen, an early tlindu king. 

Behind the rampart lay the N. 
suburb of the city, in \yhich is the most 
celebrated piece of artificial water in 
Bengal, the Ste^ar Dm, 1000 yd-^i. 
long by 800 broad. It dates fi*om il26 
A. I). 'I’hc water is still i)urc and sweet. 
On the bank is the tomb of Makbdurn 
Shaik Akbi Siraju-diu and a small 
mosque. Both buildings are endowed 
and kept in fair repair. W. of this 
suburb is a fjlutt called S’adii’llahpur 
leading down to the sacred liver ; and 
S. of it lie tlic ruins of the city, defended 
by a strong rampart and tbtcli. To- 
W'ards the Mabananda the rampart is 
double, and in most parts there liavc 
been two immense ditches, and in places 
three. 

To the S., on the Bhagirathi, was 
the (Jitadnl, 1 m. long fr<nii N. lo 
S. , and from (500 to 800 yds. broad. 
The brick wall lias been very strong, 
with many Jlankiiig angles, aud round 
liastioiw at the corners. Outside tlio 
N. entrance have hccii several fine 
gates or triumphal ai’clics. In the 
S. E. corner of the citaibil w.'is the 
palace, surroumled by a brick wall 
66 ft. high, and 8 ft. tliick, with an 
ornamented cornice, — hence callc«l the 
“Boris Oaji” wall. A little N. of 
the palace arc remains, of the royal 
tombs, where Husain Shah and other 
kings \vcrc buried. In the citadel arc 
two jnosques ; tho^, smaller one, called 
the Kadtim built by Husain 

Shah, is kept in good rcyiair by an 
endowment. Mr. Fergusson^,ays of its 
fetylo ; “ It is neither like that of Delhi 
nor that of Jaunpur, nor any othdr 
atvlOf bnt one purely local, and not 
without considcrablo meiit in itself 


its principal characteristic being 

heavy, short pilJai's of stone support. 

ing pointed arches, and vaults in nrick. 
The solidity of the supports goes far to 
redeem the inh«rent weakno-ss of brick 
architecture. It also presents, though 
in a very subdued form, the curved 
linear form of the loof, wdiich is so 
characteristic of the style. The 
Kadam Rasul was built by Niisrat 
Shall, ill 937 a.h. ==1530 a.d.'* Just 
outside the E. wall of the citadel is a 
lofty brick tower, known as Pir *Asa 
Minavy which had a chamber with four 
windows at tlio toj), to which access 
was giiined by a winding stair. Dr. 
Hunter says : “ One of the most inter- 
esting of the anticinities of the place is 
a 'mhiar. For two-tliirds of the height 
it is a }K)lygoii of twelve sides ; above 
that circular until it attains the height 
of 84 ft. The door is at some distance 
from tlic present levid of the ground ; 
and altogether it Irioks more like an 
Irish round tower thiuiSL mhtarP There 
is or was an inscription on this monu- 
ment, which ascribed its erection to 
Feroz Shah. 

Tlic finest ruin in Oaur is lhat of tlie 
Gohlni MoHqiic or llarah Darioazah. 
It is close to the N.E. corner of tlie 
citadel. It measures 180 ft. from N. 
to S., 69 ft. from K. to W., and is 20 
ft. high. The entrance is by an arehed 
gateway of stone 26 ft. in lieiglit, 
and 6 ft. in breadth. The mosque 
in plan is oblong, ami originally con- 
sisted of four seiiarate colonnades, 
.arched and roofed over, and covcriHl 
by handsome domes, in all 44 in 
nninher. Six minarets or c.olumns of 
brown stone faced with black marble 
adoni the building ; bands of blue 
marble about 12 in. in breadth embrace 
tlie column from the base to the capital, 
ami .are atlonied wdth a profusion of 
flower -work carved in marble. The 
domes .arc built of brick. The whole 
aiipearaiice of this building is strikingly 
grand, exhibiting tlio taste and munifi- 
cence of the prince who erected it. The 
corridor is so large that one can ride 
through it on an elephant, and so enter 
the Dakhil or “ Salami the N, 

entranco to the fort. This beautii^ul 
gifte is built of small red bricks, and 
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has been adorned with embossed bricks, 
wkioh can still bd seen on the towe» 

at the four corners. The arch of the 
gateway is about 30 ft. high, and forms 
a corridor H2 ft. long. 

The Sultan Mosqne is also called the 
painted mosque, from the bricks being 
enamelled in green, yellow, blue, and 
white, and arranged in bands. The 
effect must have been very striking. 

The Jcmtvj^ra mosque is remarkable 
for the specimens of embossed brick- 
work with which the front is adorned. 

About 14 m. K. of the Citadel is a 
space of 600 sq. yds,, bounded by a 
rampart and ditch, known as the 
Flower Carden. Between it and tlie 
Citadel is the Piyaswari, “Abode of 
Thirst,’* a tank of bad water, Avliich is 
said to have been given to condemned 
criminals. Major Fraiicklin describes 
it as excellent water. 

In the S. wall of the city is a line 
central gate calhid the Kotioali Dar- 
wamh^ and »S. from it stretches an 
immense suburb called Forozopur. In 
it is the lesser Golden Mosque, which 
Buchanan Hamilton praises, ami 
Uavenshaw’ calls “ the gem of Caur.” 

Pauduah is 20 m. N.E. from Caur, 
and 12 m. K.E. from Maldah. It W'as 
called by the Mohammedans FerouiboAl, 
The iirst indepeiiJent King of Bengal 
made it his capital. A road pavctl 
with brick, from 12 ft. to 15 ft. wide, 
passes through Fanduah. Almost all 
the monuimuits arc on the borders of 
this road. Near the middle is a bridge 
of three arches, the materials of which 
liave cvidcutly been brought from the 
Hindu temples at Caur, as ligurcs of 
men and animals arc aeulptured on 
them. On approaching the mins from 
the S., the first objects that attract 
attention are the 17th cent, shrines of 
Maklidum Shah Jala?, and his gran<l- 
son Kutb 'Alana Shah, Avhich are en- 
dowed with 28,000 acres of land. To 
the N. stands the small Golden Mosque, 
with granite walls and ten brick domes. 
An Arabic inscription says that it was 
built by Makhdum Shaik, son of 
Muharamad Al-Khalidi, in 990 a.h.* 
N« of this mosque is another, called | 
JSkktkhi, aa having cost a lakh. It 4s | 


perhaps one of, the finest examples of 
the Bengali tomb. It ia 60 ft. sq., ' 

covered by one dome, and contains the 
remains of Ghiasu-din, his wife, and 
his daughter-in-law. It is completely 
covered with trees, which are growing 
out of it and will destroy it. 2 m. 
beyond it is the tomb of Sikandar, 
father of Ghiasu-din, and the greatest 
of the monarchs who made Panduah 
their capital. It forms part df the great 
mosque, called the Adina Musjid, 
the finest specimens of Mogul archi- 
tcctuie in Lower Bengal. It was built 
about 13G0 by Secuuder Shah, and 
shows traces of liaving been constructed 
out of Hindu and even Buddhistic 
remains. The “ jhyfclhist railing” 
round the Wffront'ls incapable of any 
other explanation. The Kiblah and 
Mimbah (pulpit) are gems of stone 
carving. According to Mr, Fergu^son 
the ground-plan and dimensions are 
exactly similar to those of the Great 
Mostpie at Damascus. It extends 600 
ft. from N. to S., and 300 ft. from E. 
to W. This .space is subdivided by 
transverse brick walls and stone pillars 
into 127 squares, each covered by a 
dome. On the outside are many small 
windows, highly decorated with carved 
tiles <lispused in arches. The mosque 
proi»er is cornpo.sed of a central ai)ai't- 
ment and two wings. It is 62 ft. 
high ill the centre from the floor to the 
middle of tlic dome. 

The only other ruin of note iu 
raiiduah is the Sataisgarh, said to have 
been the king’s palace. It is situated* 
opposite the Adina Mosque, and is 
enveloped iu the most dense junjfelo. 

There arc a great nuiiiher of tigers 
and ])aiithcrs in and near Caur and 
Fauduah, and in the Barindra tract and 
the jungles E. of them ; but the English 
sport si jian who de.sires to hunt them 
must be preprared to spend time and 
money, and must take advice from 
experienced Nimrods who know the 
locality.] 


From Till Pahar sta, tlie loop l^no 
continues N. to 

291 m* Jamalpore sta. (B.), and re- 
joins the main E. 1. Bly. at 
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\262 m. La^eeserai juiic. sta. (see | tlio Northern Bengal Railway com 


Rte. 1). 




ROUTJi: 20 


From Calcutta by Kvstkrn BKN>iAL 
RaITAVAV to DArUKELIN(i 

The traveller'‘?^iavoH Cateutta (cn<l of 
Rte. 1) by the Seiiidah .stl/tiou. 

45 ni. Ranaghat junc. stii., D. B. 
[Bi’anch lino E. lor Bongong and 
Khoolna.] 

103 in. Poradaha juuc. sta. rBraiudi 
lino E. for Goaliindo Ghat (50 lu.) on 
tho Ganges, Rte. 20 ilJ 

120 Til. Damookdea sta., on the right 
^bank of tlio Gungus. Here a steaiii 
feiTy is in readiness to take passongen s 
across the river to Sai’a Ghat. The 
distance from the station to tho steamer 
varies from time to time, as all the 
rivers in this part of India have a 
tendency to change tlieir coiinso. The 
variations in tho bed of the Ganges at 
^ various places connected with this 
: ^ilway, by neces.sitating eliangcs of 
railway station.s, and tins lemoval of 
linos of rail, have caused grc'at ein- 
barraB^ent. Sir William irunter says: 
“ Fluvial changes on so great a scale 
-had boon encountered at the river- 
crossing, wliero the Northcj-n Beng.al 
: Railvfay begins and tlic Eastern Bengal 
Railway ends, that no costly or 
permanent terminus has yet been 
attempted.” 

The distance from the right bank 
. Ma* jbo Sara Ghat sta., on the left bank, 
' ia about 13 m. , of which a con.sidcrablo 
, distance is <51^ temporary raiK laid on 
, . di'y season. The 

' j^ing, by ferry steamer occu- 
Mealsare 


inences ; it is metre gauge. 

At 24 m. from Sara Ghat is Nattore 
sta. (R.), l).B.i 

111 m. Parbatipur jnno^stn. (R.), 
from wl 10 lice tho lino towards Assam 
runs E. through Rungporc. 

173 m. Jalpaiguii sta. (R. ), 1). B. A 
town witli a poj). of 8000. Formerly 
a military cantonment, but now a civil 
.station ; chief place of a district of the 
same name. 

190 in. Silliguri sta. (R.), D.B. The 
N. terminus of Llic Northern Bengal 
Railway. 

From this place to Darjeeling the 
journey is made by the Himtdaynn 
UuU\naif on a gauge of 2 ft. The' 
distance is 50 lu., and the time. occu[»ied 
eight hours. 

'riio line is construc.1.<5d in tlic mo.st 
substantial mam km*, with* heavy .steel 
rails (to lbs. to tlie yd.) The loco- 
motivc.s, .specially de.signed by Me.ssr.s, 
Sbarpo and Stewart of Manche.ster, 
weigh 1 0 Lous. The speed of the trains, 
both up and down, is not allowed 
to exceed 7 m. an hour, although on 
spoeial oeca.sions 16 m. has been easily 
attained. By tlie present speed 
travjdlers asceml over 1000 ft. an hour. 
It is worthy of note that this is tho 
first work of the kind for which the 
capital ve.'juii'cd has been raised entirely 
in India. 

It i.s essential to make thi.s journey 
l:y daylight, Truvcifrrs arc stromjlif 
advised to have exti’a warm clothing at 
hand, also a warm wTapiier for the feet, 
as Llie transition of temperature from 
the pl.iin.s to the mountains is very 
groat. They should provide themselves 
with veils, as tho dust and blacks from 
the engine fly into their faces. Tho.se 
who .sit on tho front seats of the open 
carriages are especially inconvenienced. 

At Sookna sta., 7 m. from Silliguri, 

tho cars begin to ascend. The turns 
«} ■ 

% A bcU.,wUl be rung at Kattom to amuse 
ptwBcngere by doto mail tO' be jm>0pared to 


dir At Gbat ^aiifebtand cross by Hsriy atbarn Gi^ 
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are very sharp, and at each a fresh 
landscape of surpassing beauty is 
opened out. The sides of the mountain 
arc clothed with lofty trees and masses 
of jungle, with graceful tree-ferns in 
the gullies at the higher altitudes. At 
about 15 m. the cars pass round a spur 
which projects from the mountain, and 
the line runs on the edge of a precipice 
of 1000 ft. Breakfast can be taken at 

19^ m. Teendaria (R.) 

At 30 m. Kurseong sta. ^^(R.), D.B., 
there are tea-gardens, witli European 
managers and medical inen residing on 
them. Kurseong is .5000 ft. above sea- 
level. Those who stray olf the main 
])ath.s in damp weather must take pre- 
cautions against the leeches, which are 
luiincrous. There are no tigers, hut 
])antliors sometimes carry off cattle. 

50 m. Darjeeling sta. 3^ ^’he. h(*auly 

of its .situation, u])oii a narrow ridge 
high (0000 ft.) above the hod of tlio 
CIreat Ranjit River, the mountain- 
side 8cattere<l over with villas and 
buiigiilows, and the colossal background 
of llimalayan giants lowering above 
it : these, together with its moderate 
temperature, wliicli neither exceeds 80" 
ill summer nor fall.s below' 30° in w inter, 
tend to make Darjeeling a most agree- 
able re.sideiicc, and have rciidorod it the 
mo.st im])ortaiit sanitarium of Bengal. 

The District of Darjeeling (po}). 
over 155,000) is divided into tw'o por- 
tions : the N. is from 4000 to 9000 ft. 
above the .sea-level ; the S., or Morniig^ 
eonsisU of the spurs of the lirst range 
of the HiniJilayas and tlie plain.s thence 
to the Zil’a of Riingpore. Mountains 
which rise to between 12,000 and 13,000 
ft. divide it from Nipal. AVhen Dr. 
Campbell took charge in 1839, there 
were only 20 families in tlic whole 
district : he remained superintendent 
for 22 years, built the bazaar, t)io cut- 
clicrry, and chinch, made roads, and 
established a convalescent dejiot at 
Jelapahar, the Military CanlotimerU 
S,' of Darjeeling. 

The Town. On the Mall is thertjand- 
stand and a drinking fountain erected 
to the memory of Ashley Edea, i»The 


old Secretariat is a fineflarge bungalow 
on a wide plateau, which looks m^rc 
secure from a landslip than any other 
house about. 

Above the Secretariat is AfMrew^s . 
Church ; the foundation-stone of which 
was laid by Bishop Milinan in 1370. 

The old church dates flPbm 1843. 
'J'here are tablets in it to George W. 
Aylmer Lloyd, C.B., Lient.-Gen. H.M.’s 
Bengal Army, who died at Darjeeling 
1865, aged 70. To liis personal influ- 
ence with the Rajah of Sikkim, Bengal 
is indebted for the sanitarium of Dai^ 
jecling. 

j A]iotlicr tablet is — 

In Mcmnrfam 

(JIIARLO'ITE, COl^TKSS CANNING, . 

# Nov^AOtii* 1802 . 

There is also a Unimi Cha})el^ is, Aupk-' 
laud Road. About ^ m. beyond the 
church is The Shrahhery, the laige and . 
comfortable residence of the Lieut.'- 
Governor of Bengal, who spends May 
and Juno, Sc])teTnbcr and October here. 

Tb(‘ Ellen SaniUirium or Oonmlescent 
IlosidUil is a most corispicuoiMs’^build- 
ing : it i.s in the charge of the Clewei’ 
Sisters, 

The princii):iJ Bazaar is in the centre 
of the town, and is w'ell w'orth a Visit. 
Oil Sundays the bazaars are so thronged 
that it is liiflicult to make way through, 
them. There will be seen numbers of 
picturo.sque natives from ftl parte — 
Lopehas, liimbus, Bhutias, Thibetans. 
Jlipalcso, and 1‘ahaiis mixed up wifh 
the Indian servants of European 
mim and Hindus ns well as Kawlisi 
Cashijiories, and Parsi .shopkeepers. 

There is an interesting^ Biiddhist 
toinide of a distinctly Thibetan tyj)© in 
the piotiircs(|ue village of Bbutla Bust!, 
1 in. from Darjeeling. It is worthy of 
a visit not only bn account of "the 
temple, but also to see the hill^people 
who inhabit the small village. 

The Botanical Gardens at Bimganm 
contain an interesting collection of 
trees and plauts peculiar to the 
Himalayas. 

Rfbm Darjeeling the highest Motm- 
tain Peaks in the wrorld can be seen 
of these the loftiest is Momvt Ewres^t^ 

; 29,002 fh, visible from Tiger BUI (a 6 
I m. ride from Darjeeling) or i^om 
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pahofT^ the military cantonment, though 
the diatanco is at least 120 m. The 
other peaks visible from Darjeeling or 
Jelapanar are: Kinchiiijaiiga, 28,156 
ft. high, 45 in. distant ; Janr, 25,304 
ft. ; Kabin, 24,015 ft. ; Chumalari, 
23,943 ft., 84 m. distant ; rauliaiiri, 
23,186 ft.^ ; Donkin. 23.176 ft. 73 ni. 
distant; Baiidlin, 22,017 ft.; Narsiiigli, 
19,146 ft., 32 m. distant ; lUack Rock, 
17,572 ft. ; and Choninnko, 17,325 ft. 

Consequently the groat atti’caction of 
Darjeeling is its ini rival led Scenery, 
which is unspeak{il)ly grand and im- 
possible to paint ill words ; but there 
are many views, anil pavlicnlarly that of 
Kiiichinjanga, wliieh impress the mind 
more and inorecvcyv lime that they are 
seen. Too often, uhiortunaijly, clouds 
veil tlie higliest peaks for ilays together, 
but at times these roll away, and dis- 
play the hare granite .summits. One 
looks over the lofty liills and aeross a 
vast chasm to the line of [lerpotiial 
snow, about 17,000 ft high, on the 
side of tlic .stupendous Kiiichinjanga. 
Above that rises a glittering white 
wall, and then it seems as if the sky 1 
were rent and the view is closed by ] 
enormous masses of bare rock. Tlicro 
is one special feature in tlie eunimii of 
Kiiichinjanga, and that is a lofty wall 
of granite of prodigious breadth, which 
appears to divide the summit into two 
portions. ^ 

The elfcet is much more grand than 
if it were one great ina.ss of snow. The 
extraordinary grandeur of tlii.s scene i.s 
hoighteuccl by tlie colouring given to 
it by the rising and setting sun, or by 
the moon. 

The chief industry of Darjeeling is 
the cultivation and manufacture of Tea, 
The date of its cummeiiccmcnt is 1856, 
when the first tea-garden was opened. 
There are now nearly 200 covering an 
area of some 50,000 acres, and the out- 
put in 1882-3, a particularly favourable 
year, was over 8,000,000 lbs. 

There is not much game to be had 
in the immediate ucighbourliood of 
Darjeeling, but to the able pcdcsloian, 
the botanist, the lover of the pictur-* 
esqiie,. there are endless 

kWMoixb to be made on foot. 

{!!!) A good rider, or strong Alpine 


climber, may make an interesting ex- 
pedition of 4 days by Tongluto Ph^lut, 
in the heart of the snows. The dis- 
tances are to 

Totiglu (10,070 ft.) 23 ni.; thence to 

Siindukpho{\ 1 ,975 ft.), 1 5 m. (passing 

Kakb Pvkri (10,130 ft.)) ; thence to 

Phnllnt (11,811 ft.), 13 m. (passing 
Suhurhim (11,684 ft.)). Tlie views 
are magnificent. There is a good D.ll. 
at each of the above stations. Pro- 
visions and bedding must be taken. 

(2.) Another very favourite and in- 
teresting excursion is to the Cane 
Bridge over Ike Great Ran jit Rive't\ 
6000 ft. below. An excolleut road has 
been made, by wliicli the whole descent 
can be easily pcj-foriiicd on ponies, the 
distance by the road being 11 ni. Tbe 
zone.s of vogotaiioii arc clearly marked, 
first by the oak, chestnut, and mag- 
nolia, which grow from 10,000 ft. to 
7000 ft. ; .secondly, below 6500 ft. by 
the Ahophila (jiganim or tree-fern (to 
be seen from tbe Himalayas to the 
Malayan Peninsula, Java, and in Cey- 
lon) ; thirdly, by the Calamus and 
Plectocomia palms (6500 ft. i.s the 
upper limit of palims in Sikkim) ; 
fourthly, by the wild plantain, which 
ill lower elevations is replaced by a 
larger kind. At 1000 ft. lielow Darjeel- 
ing is a fine wooded spur called Libong, 
wJicrc English fruit trees llourisb, and 
the tca-plaiit also succeeds admirably. 
Delow is tlie village of Oing, suiTOiindcd 
by steeps cultivated principally with 
tea, also with rice, maize, and millet. 

At 10 u*. distance from Darjeeling 
is the junction of the Banjit with the 
Eangmo. The Ranjit’s foaming .stream 
runs through a dense forest. From the 
oppo.site direction the Raiigmo comes 
tearing down from the top of Sen dial, 
7000 ft. above. Its roar i.s heard and 
its course is visible, but its channel is 
so deep that the stream itself is no- 
where seen. Cane biiilges are made by 
stretching two parallel canes across the 
stream ; from them hang others in 
loops, and along the 1 oo 2 )S are laid one 
or two bamboo stems for flooring. 
Cross pieces, below this flooring, hang 
from 'the two upper canes, and serve 
to keep them apart. The traveller 
graa^is <»jie of the canes in either baud 
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and walks along the loose bamboos laid 
• on the swinging loops, the rattling of 
which is not calculated to inspire con- 
fidence. Even with bare feet it is 
often difficult to walk, there being fre- 
quently but one bamboo for tlic feet, 
and if the fastening is loose it tilts up, 
leaving the traveller suspended over the 
torrent by the slender canes ; yet here 
a Lepcha, carrying 140 lbs. on bis back, 
crosses without hesitation, slowly but 
steadily and with perfect coiiiidcncc. 

Farther down is tfte jmictioii of the 
Ranjit with the Teesta, which is sea- 
green and muddy, while the Great 
llaujit is dark green and very clear. 
The Teesta is much the broader, 
deeper, and more ra])id. This expedi- 
tion will take two days. 

If time peniiits, it is well worth 
following down the Teesta valley to 
Silliguri (sec above) instead of return- 
ing by train from I)arjceling. 

(3.) Senchal, 8610 t‘t., is clearly seen 
from Jclapahar, and is about 6 in. oil*. 
It used to be a depot for Euvopoaii 
troops. The water for Darjeeling is 
taken in ])ipes from the Senchal springs. 
All expedition may be made to it, start- 
ing early in the inorning. It is com- 
paratively easy of access, and from .lela- 
puhar the path along tlie rblgc of the 
mountains may lie seen. Tliis path 
abounds in rare and beautiful jdaiits, 
and traverses inagniticoiit forests of 
oak, magnolia, and rhododendron. 

Oaks, laurels, maples, birch, chestnut, 
hydrangea, a s])ecics of lig, and three 
Cliincso and Jajianese kinds, arc the 
])riiici))al trees ; the e.oniiuon bushe.s 
being Ancnba, Skirnmia, and the 
curious Helwingia, with little clustei’s 
of flowers on the centre of the leaf, 
like Uu teller’s llrooin. lu sjiring im- 
mense broad -leaved arums spring up, 
^yith green or purple-striped hoods 
that eiid in tail -like threads, 18 in. 
long, which lie along the ground ; and 
tliere are various kinds of Coiivallaria, 
TarivS, Begonia, and other beautiful 
llowering herbs. Nearly thirty ferns 
may lie gathered on this excursion, 
including many of great beauty and 
rarity, but the tree-fern docs mot ascbiul 
80 high. Grasses are very rare in 
these woods, except the dwarf bambcD, 


now cultivated in the open air in 
England. 


EOUTE 20a 

The Assam Valley and Brahma- 
ruTiiA — Calcutta to Dnmu- 
OARii ryGauhati (for Shillong). 

Vfdley 

A traveller wishing to visit the As- 
sam valley, if unencumbered with heavy 
luggage and not averse to many changes 
of conveyance, will find the mail route 
the most expeiUtioiis. \V hether coming 
from Calcutta or Darjeeling, he leaves 
the main line of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway at Farbatipur jiiiic. sta. (see 
Rtc. 20) and proceeds along the biuuch 
Hue E. to 

23 m. Rungpore sta., D.B. 

33 Til. Kaunia sta., D.B., on the banks 
of the Teesta river. Here there is a 
wide ferry to * 

Teesta, D.B., on the E. bank of the 
river (a line branches N. to Magalhat 
ill J lir.) The Eastern Bengal Rly. 
(northern section) continues E. by tram- 
ways, with changes at rivcr-crossings 
according to the season of the year, to 
KurUjrmif on the Dharla river, and to 

Jatrapur, on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra river. Here the River 
Steam Navigation Co.\s woll-ap[)ointed 
steamers ^ arc in readiness to take pas- 

I Theso steamers, or others in connection 
with tlifiin, start daily every morning from 
the terminus of the K. Bengal Rly. at Goa- 
liindo Ghat (sec Ute. 20 b) for BlniDrl, where 
passengers change on to the mail steamer. 
Tins VC Ute into Assam (though many lionrs 
longer) is preferred by some to that vm Uuug- 
poi-c and Kaunia, as it avoids the crossing of 
the two great rivers, the Teesta and tfie 
Dharla, and the consequent changing and re- 
chauglng fhim trains to ferry-boats. . 
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seugcrs and mails on board. These 
touQh at the civil station of ^ 

Dhubrl, 3^ D. B. , on the right hank of 
the Brahmaputra river, in lat. 2ft 2' N., 
and long. 90“ 2' E., at the point where 
the great river leaves the Assam valley 
and turns S. towards the Bay of Bengal. 
The steamer roaches Goalpara about 
noon the day after leaving DJiubri, and 
Gaukati the following night. The 
traveller can proceed the mixt day to 
Tczporcy the day after to JVifjriliiig for 
Manipur, and about 24 hrs. later he 
will reach Dibnigarh, the present limit 
to the navigation. 

The 3mh^a}nitra Ui'ccr 

The time occupied in a ^journey up 
the Assam valley is so considerable, 
that travellers are not recoin mcTidcd 
to undertake it if they have no iutcvi^st 
in the Province or no friend to visit. 
If they do ascend the river, they must 
remember that the e(»ld wind caused 
by the movement of the vessel is most 
penetrating, and warm clothes are 
absolutely necessary, 'riio scene ry, 
however, in many places is striking : 
on the rt. (1. bank) arc the Claro Hills, 
and away on the 1. the grand range of 
the Himalayas, and the wootled Bhutan 
Hills ill the middle distance: the snowy 
range is kept in sight all the way up 
the river, and is seen to s])eeLal advan- 
tage at sunrise. At Goalpara, D.B., 
situated at the foot of a conical hill (1. 
bank), may be seen picturesque native 
mercliants and wild hill tribesmen, who 
come down frointlie mountains to tratle 
ill skins, etc. Near the little station of 
Gauhatifi^ I').B.(L hank), tlic scenery is 
beautiful. The river tlicrc assumes the 
ap[»earaneo of an extensive lake with 
mountainous and wooded shores, hut 
except at Goalpara, Gauhati, and two 
or three other places there are no jier- 
manent buildings on the hanks or any- 
where in sight. On the sandbanks 
alligators arc to he seen basking in the 
sun. Close to Gauhati is Pencock Inland 
in the middle of the river wdth #temple 
upon it, and at a shbrt distance from 
the staHoii there is another temple at 
iilL approached by nights 
which wind round to the 


summit. There is a railway in contom- 
platibii from Gauhati N.E. to Oolaghat 
and S.W. to Nigriting, Calcutta, and 
Chittagong. 

[There is a very good road 63 m. from 
Gauhati S. to 

Shillong, 3^ D. B. , the headquarters of 
the Assam Govornment, and a military, 
canton i nont. Tlie road-sid e vegetation 
in itself makes this journey a pleasure. 
There is a daily tonga-ponv-service in 
8 hr. to Shillong, hut if tlie traveller 
desires to ho imlepeiidont, he should 
engage a tonga beforehand by address- 
ing the manager of tonga service at 
Gauhati. There are small D.Bs. at 
Barni Hat, 16 m., at Naya Bungalow', 
45 m., and Bor])ani, 54 m. ; and at the 
half-w'ay house, NaTig]>oh, there is a 
very coiufortahlo bungalow, wdth aer- 
I vaiits and all necessaries. After the 
last bungalow at Bovpani the ascent 
hecom(‘,s nearly continuous, and the 
pine forests [Phim Kanya) give the 
landscape a European appearance. 
Height of Shillong is 4900 ft. above 
sea -level. Average rainfall 87 •41 in. 
The temperature seldom reaches 80“ 
E. There is an almost total absence 
of mist, the great draw’hack of Indian 
hill-stations, 'riiesc circuTUstanc«',s make 
Shillong one of the most desirable hill 
residences in India.] 

About 75 m. above Gauhati is Tezpore 
(rt. hank), D. B., and about the same 
distance farther is Nigriting (1. hank). 

[Here passengers fur (2104 m.) Mani- 
pur leave the steamer. There is a good 
road to (17 m.) Golaghat, thence to 
Samaguling in 67 in., good road, ex- 
cept during the rains, through dense 
jungle. 34 m. farther is Kohima, 
tolerable road hut hilly, and 92J m. 
beyond, through hilly but w(dl culti- 
vated country, is Manipur, the scene 
of the lainentablo disaster in 1891, 
w'heu Mr. Gvimston the Resident, Mr. 
Quinton the Commissioner, wdth several 
British ollicers and their men, wore 
treacherously massacred by the natives. 

Manipur can also ho approached from 
Cachar (Silchar) (see Rte. 20n).] 

At Dibragarh, D.B. (about 70 m. N.E. 
of^Kigritiiig), there are tliOusaiids of 
acres under tea-cultivation, traversed by 
fif’raflroad which tuns through the dis- 


tm tppofal: 
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trict. The 0ml Miim in the neigh- 
bourhood are extensive and are said to 
be UUillUC qI thoir hind, and thero^re 
also Petroleum Sprhigs, 

Tea Plantations 

There are centres of Tea-growing all 
along the upi)er Brahmaputra valley. 

The first of importance is Tezporc, 
about 250 in. above Dhubri. From 
there they extend all the way as far 
as Dibrugarh. 

Persons who wish to visit the Tea- 
districts should tuniish themselves with 
introductions ^ to some of the planters, 
who are very glad to receive visitors 
properly accredited. There are inmier- 
ous D.Bs. scattered over the coiintiy, 
with bridle-roads to all, and driving- 
roads to most of the Tea-gardens from 
the stations on the Brahmaputra. A 
note to the manager of an estate en- 
closing &n ill trod uctioijL w’oiild ensure 
the visitor being met at the station by 
a carriage. If the traveller wishes to 
be independent, it is a good ])lan to 
take a ])ony ii]> from Calcutta {;oia 
Coalundo) and ride from one plantation 
to another throughout the district : the 
owner will have no didiculty in selling 
it, if it is a good one, before lie returns. 


KOUTK 20b 

Calcu'it.v ro Dacca and Syuikt 
Vallky kyGoalundo and Nar- 

AINDAN.T. 

Dacca and the Sylhet Valley if 
1 For line from Calcutta to Poradaha 
juiic. sta. (103 111 .) see Rte. 20.] 

150 m. Gdalundo Ghat sta. a^, the 
terminus of the Eastern Bengal -Kail - 

1 From personal lOriends or from the London 
and Calcutta agents. 


DACCA Km firThHRT VALLBT 

way, is close to the ‘function of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers, which 
below this point arc called the Meghna 
river, and form a very large body of 
water several miles across. 

Goaluiido has no permanent build- 
ings, as the river hanks at this point 
have for many years past changed con- 
stantly and destroyed everything that 
has been built. 

“ During the rains the forces work 
with uncontrollable fury. The now 
(railway) terminus at Goalundo has 
suffered from a disastrous accident. 
Up to 1875 the Goalundo station stood, 
upon a massive embankment near the ^ 
water's edge, protected by masonry 
spurs running out + the river. About 
£130,000 ‘had btjtSi speut upon these 
protective works, and it was hoped 
that engineering skill liad conouerod , 
the violence of the Gangetio floods. 
But ill August 1875 the solid masonry 
spurs, the railway station, and the 
magistrates’ court, wore all swept away» 
ami deep water covered their site. A 
new Goalundo terminus had to be 
erected 2 m. inland from the former 
river-bank ” (Hunter). 

There are plenty of native boats at 
Goalundo, and a regular daily service 
by steamer to Narainganj (104 m.) 
and to Dluibri for Assam (3 or 4 days), 
see rte. 20fi. 

254 m. Narainganj, D.B.,is the port of 
Dacca, and the terminus of the Narain- 
(fanj-JJacca-Mymewiing Itailway (pop. 
13,000). There are several old forts in 
tlic nciglibourbooil, built by Mir Jumla 
iuthe 17 til century ; and almost opposite 
stands the Kaxlam Easul, a small 
niosi[ue held in great repute by the 
local Mohammedans. 

[10 m. Dacca (Dhakah) sta., D. B. 
(83,760 inliab.), was formerly a city of 
groat importance, but has fallen into 
decay owung to the fact that the river- 
system of this part of India has com- 
pletely changed within this 'century, 
and..Dacca, once the cajiital of Bengal, 
is now cut off from the rest of the 
Province by a vast body of water diffi- 
cult and often dangerous to navigate in 
small craft. 
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The city looked well from the river, 
having many hue modern buildings 
facing the stream. First there is the 
Hotm of a rich Hindu Seth, then comes 
what was the House oi Zamindar Wyse^ 
an Englishman who acquired a largo 
fortune, and i:>ossfiSs6d extraoi-dinary 
influence ; not far off is the Palace of 
the Nawab^ whose family is one of 
the most distinguished in Bengal, and 
celebrated for thck cliaritalde acts. 
Beyond the palace is the Milford 
Hospital, a fine building. 

The two principal streets of the city 
cross each other at right angles. One 
extends from the Lai Bagli palace to 
the Dolai creek, and is over 2 in. long. 

It runs parallel to^he river, and has 
branch streets leadiitg to thft landing- 
places. The other leads to the canton- 
ment N. of llie town, and is m. 
long. At the junction of tlio streets is 
a square, with a garden in the centre. 
The Church is 100 yds. S. of the Com- 
missioner’s house. 

At J in. from the church is the well- 
kept Ce'/iielcry, It contains a small 
tank, and some line trees. In the centre 
is a handsome stone gateway, which 
marks the limit of the old cemetery. 
The older tombs are within this gate- 
way. There is a finely sculpturctl 
mausoleum here 40 ft. high, with 
oolumiis of a jieculiar kind, probably 
the tomb of sonic MohammeJau of 
rank. In 1575, -when Akbar’s generals 
reduced Bengal, Sunliargaon was the 
chief commercial city ; the Emperor 
Jeliangir made Dacca the rcsitlonce of 
the governor, and called the city Jehaii- 
giniagar. 

Notwithstanding the riches and 
celebrity of Dacca, tlicre are few old 
buildings of any importance left. On 
ibo S. bank of the river, near the centre 
of the city, is the gi-cat Kntra (built 
in 1645 A.B., according to Hunter), 
which means “arched building.” It 
bears an inscription with the date 1625. 
The small Katra was built by Aniiru’l 
umra Shaistali Khan, in 1 663. 'Fo the 

of the town is the Lai Bayh, Ujguii 
by Muhammad ’Azim, son of Shah 
Jehati, in 1677, and probably never 
finished, , The walls are of rod brick, | 
and verjii^ftolid. I 


Tlie Fort was built by Ibrahim Khanj 
the fifth Mogul governor, in 1690. In 
17||j2 J ’afar Khan removed the court to 
Murshedabad. 

A considerable quantity of gold and 
silver plate of original design and 
excellent workmanship is still made at 
Dacca, chiefly for export to Calcutta ; 
also gold and silver filigree work of 
great excellence. The manufacture of 
shell bracelets is a speciality. 

The once celebrated • Dacca muslins 
— ahrawan, or “ running water,” baft- 
howa, or “woven sxv,*' snbhaiiam, or 
“evening dew^ ” — are almost a thing of 
the ])ast ; and the demand in Europe 

for the old cotton flowered and spiiggcd 

muslin has almost entirely fallen off. 
But there is a brisk and increasing 
demand for imsore embroidered nuisliiis 
{kasidas) ; and other kinds of muslin, 
striped {doria.s), checkered {charkana), 
^aiid ligured (jamdani), arc still made 
hero. 

The most plciasant drive at Dacca is 
round the Kuce-coiirse, about 1 ni. W. 
of the church. S. of it is a fine country 
villa holonging to the Nawab. 

Dacca is a good ])lace for Pig-sticking 
and Tiger -shooting. There are exten- 
sive ruins at Sunliargaon, but they can 
bo visited only on an elejdiant. 

Much of the country about Dacca is 
under water hi tlio rainy seovson, from 
June to October. 

Tlie rJy. from Dacca proceeds N. to 

85 in. Mymensing sta. (li.)] 

There is a daily steamer from Nar- 
ainguiij N.K. to Fenchuganj in Bylliet 
District, the head of the navigatioji on 
tlie Kusiara river in dry weather. The 
journey occuine.s 2 days. (Fcnchngaiij 
is iu a direct line 14 m. S, of Sylhet.) 
In dry weather it is necessary to take 
country boats from here to Cachar 
(Silchar). 

In the rainy season there is direct 
steamer communication between Nar- 
ainganj as far as Cachar. [From 
Cachar id Manipur (see Kto. 20a) the 
distance is 108 m. ; there are several 
officers’ Best Houses along this rte., 
but the road, in places, is little better 
than a jungle track.] In connection 
witb the daily service a steamer runs 
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Cachar to qhata^H’v.V- H 

the dry - weather 

Siirina river. v. , 

From Ghataok a boat 
steamer) takes a traveller in Jialf a^y 
to Gampanyganj, whence there ia a sleani'' 
traTfiway to Teria OhatJ). II., at the foot 
of the. i^hasia Hills. At this place there 
is a small D.B. Fi’om Teria Ghat to 
Cherra-Funjis^, D.B., on the crest of 
the hill, there is a fjood but very steep 
bridle-imth. The distance is 10 m., the 
ascent 4500 ft. Special arrangements 
would have to bo made for ponies, but 
coolies can bo got at Tci*ia in the 


morning. 

From May to October the traveller 
must expect heavy rain on the southcni 
face of the Khaaia Hills, and all baggage, 
specially bedding, must bo ])i‘ 0 }uM*ly 
}>rotoctcd by waterproof covering of 
.some sort. The nature of the rain can 
be understood by the fact that the 
average, yearly fall measured at Cherra- 
rnnji from 1877 to 1881 was 4G3 in. 
II is said that in 18dl the total rainfall 
was 805 in. There is a good seam of 
coal from 3J to 4 ft. at Cherradhniji. 

The distance to Shillong (see Rte. 
20a) is 32 m. l)y a good road. A tonga 
may be obtained by addressing the 
manager of tonga service at Shillong. 
Thenj is a sniair 11.11 at t^crarha, 8 ni. 


from Cherra-rnnji, and a good one at 
Dampepj half-way to Shillong. The 
journey from Teria to Shillong is fatigu- 
ing, ami the traveller ina^'^ liavc to 
rough it and to wait in .some discom- 
fort the arrival of hi.s luggage at the 
dillerciit stag(3S, hut the scenery is 
magnificent and the c.limato very de- 
lightful. 'Warm wraps are absolutely 
necessary., 

Shillong is much more conveniently 
reached from the H. ma Dhuhri, the 
Brahma])ntra river, and Gauhali, a.s 
described in Rte. 20a. 
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CaUJUTTA BT FaMJ! PoiKT to PlTi/l 
(Jagannath), Black PaqojSa, 
BhUV^aVNEiSIIWAII, and Ctjjtxack. 

Much time is saved in this journey 
iMJl® traveller can find a steamer that 
touoii^at Puri (Jagannath)^ but his 
doing so'iftdjntiertain. If he does not, 
he must revoTK.? the route liere given, 
land at False and proceed 

to Cattack, Tlio "distances are as 
follows : — 


1 

1 Placca. 

Distances inMUcs 
from Fort WillfiJU 

^ by river. ^ 

• 

Miles. 

Furlouga. 

Kitlderpnr 

l 

0 

. Clarderi House 

y 2 . 

7 

Ilaigauj . 

5 

5 

■ Falla House . 

28 

6 

j Lower Falta . 

35 

0 

; Piainond Harbour . 

47 

6 

Kodp;ercc 

07 

0 

Falsa point Light- 
lionse . 

216 

• 0 

Puri 

276 

0 


111 ere is a riy. from Calcutta to 
Diamond Harbour (38 in. in 2 to 3 
hrs.) The steamer will probably 
anchor for the first day at Kedgeree, 
near the iiioiil h of the Hooghly, and will 
roach False Point the next evening- 
From NoveiJibor till the middle of 
March the sea is generally calm, with 
light winds, and it is during this period 
that the voyage should be made ; after 
that the surf liecomes very heavy along 
tlie coast, and sometimes excc.ssivoly 
dangerous. 

False Point Harbour. — Large 
steamers are obliged to lie out at some 
distance from its mouth. For small 
vessels the harbour is safe and conveni- 
ent, being formed by two spits — Long 
Island and Dowde.swcll Island. . The 
Harbour - mastcFs house is now 2 m. 
from Point Ready, at the end of the 
spit, and the station is called Hookey - 
tollah, #t which there is a post aud 
telegraph offibe. Hookeytollah was 
completely washed away, and the 
Harbour-master, his wife, and 3 cliil 
dron, most of his staff, and aliout 90 
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natives, were drowned by the Cyclone PURI,* D.B. T1m§’ 'distance from 
Wave of the 22d September 1886. The False Point HarbpJBr to Puri is 68 m. 
^tion has simjo been rebuilt, and a There is no shpirffei* whatever for a vessel 
laj^pie masonry refuge house surrounded at Puri. Circuit House is near the 

with a good bund faced with stone has D.B^if<^is roomy, and Englishmen 
been erJeted, also a D, IJ. am."^inc times allowed to stop there. 

From Point I’almyras to False Poij^^ho Church is about 80 yds. distant. ^ 
Light is only about 30 ni. as the cj^Ow The town of Puri is about IJ m. in 
flies, and False Point Lighthou^i^now breadth from E. to W,, that is, from 
6 i m. as the crow flics from I>jmt Ready, the sea to the Madhupur river, and ^ 

The locality derives iffs name from 3^ m. long from N. to S., that is, from ' 
the circumstanco th^ ships proceeding Balikhand to Loknath Temple. Tlio 
N. frequently Mifstook it for Point pop. is 22,000. But during the great 
Palmyras, atf^*acgrce farther N. A festivals this number is increased by 


LiijhihAyu^ has been erected about 
4 the crow flics frojii Point 

brilfLay. This lighthouse is built of 
^reddish gi’anito^ with a large while 
star in the centre, Iind is '<129 ft. high. 
It was lighted in 1838, and has a white 
flashing light? False Point Light is 
now' a first order Dio])tric Occulting 
Light, visible 26 sees., and dark 4 sees., 
and can be seen 19 ni. 

In the dense jungle round tlie light- 
house tfgers arc to be found, but should 
not be tracked except in tlie company 
of exi)erienood hunters. The alligators 
ate of prodigious size, sometimes 30 
ft. in length. One was killed with 
40 lbs. weight of \vomeii’s bangles in 
its stomach ; two of those banghjs 
weigh 1 lb. There are excel lent fish 
ill the harbour, but few or no lishei’- 
Uien. Good oysters are obtainable in 
the harbour. It is not possible to 

proceed to Puri (Ja.i;aiiniitli) by land 

from Dow'desw'ell Island, as the Levi 
and 4 other rivers intervene. There 
is no regular accommodation of any 
description for travellers at False Point, 
but a steam launch from Cuttack (65 
m. from tlie harbour) generally meets 
the weekly steamers from Calcutta, 
which invariably touch at FjiIsc Point ; 
but even on this laijiieli passengers 
have to supply their own food, as none 
is carried on board. 

Failin^he launch there are, how- 
ever, plenty of mctssulah boats, wliich 
Cpme off to ships unless the .surf be 
bad indeed. Even in tint icalmcst 
’"!wlMl.ther th8 surf extends about 80 yds., 
knd the boat is thrown up at such an 
that it appears as if the crew 
moat be precipitated into the water. 


100,000 pilgrims. The town covers 
an area of 1871 acres, including the 
Kshetra^ or sacred jirccincts. It is a 
city of lodging-houses, and the streets 
are mean and narrowr, except the Bara- 
dand, or road for the Rath of Jagan- 
iiatli, w'heii he goes from his temple to 
his country -liouse. This road run^' ' 
through the centre of the town N. and 
S., and is in places i furlong wide. 
The town is destitute of commerce, 
and is entirely inainiained by the 
income of the Great Temple, and 
the olferings made to it. Tlie eu- 
dowmentwS of the temple provide a 
total annual income of £31,000; and 
the ollbrings of pilgrims amount to 
at least £37,000 a year : no one comes 
om]»ty-hamle(i. The licdior pilgrims 
heap gold .and silver and jewels at 
tlic feet of the god, or spread before 
him charters and title-deeds, convey- 
ing lands in distant provinces. Every 

one, from the richest to the poorest, 
gives b'^yoiul his ability ; many cripple 
their fortniics for the rest of their lives ; 
anil thousands die on the way home. 
R.anjit Sing bequeathed tlie Koh-i-Nur 
to Jaganiinth, though fortmiately it 
never reached its destination. There 
are more than 6000 male adults as 
priests, warders of the temple, and 
pilgrim guides, and, including the mon- 
astic establishments, and the guides 
who roam tliroiigli India to escort pil- 
giims, there are probably not less than 
20,00Crmeii, women, and children de- 
pendent on J agannath. The immediate 
attendants on thegcd are divided intodfi 
orders and 97 classes. . - At tlie head of 
all is the Rajah of^liUrdlia, who re* 
qireBents-the royal house of Orissa, and 
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wiio is the heh,, svnBim of the i rnlgtims rash forward to &aw^; sjc^ 

him, and a 


piLgniuS nisii lorwaiu wj u»h.w 

may have fallen accidentally bfttiaath'itB 

■ ’*■0 bod, to dress ! wheels. In some instaneoa also votar- 
I -^3 Ijeen known to throw them- 


and tethe him, ana a num.: — ^ 

of iiautch girls, who sing heforeXi.^. g^lvoa beneath the adv&ncmg wheels, 

Jagannath (.Tugguniatli) (Saiis&C, J giving rise to the popular notices of 
“ Lord of the Universe ”) is a name oT.tsJ the Car of Jagannath. The nmaber of 

Krishna, worshi * *“ ’ ’ 

famous shrine 0 


n 


[>ed as Vishnu at the 
"“uri, in Orissa. The 


-J the Car of Jagannath. The nmaber of 
suicides, however, has been gi'eatly 
exaggetiviraled. and since Orissa came 



Temple of Jsigannatli (from Fcrgn.sson’s Tndian Arefi.) 


imago so called is an amorphous idol, 
a rudely carved log,^ wliich some learned 
men believe to liave been a Buddhist 
symbol; it has been adopted as .an object 
of Brahmanical worship. This* idol is 
annually dragged in procession on a 
HKSnstrous car, and as crowds of fanatic 

1 Strictly speaking, tliere are three of thef e 
^ (tiHaiuating idols, viz. Jagannath, his hroUier 
BaUbliadra, ami his sister Snbhadra. « • 


under British rule the number has been 
much reduced. In 1818 Mr. Stirling 
the Resident liad witnessed rtlly three 
instances of such iTninolatiou during 
four years. The annual mortality of 
the pilgi^nis amounts to thousands^ 
it arises from the pestilential air of Paift, 
from famine, and poverty. 

The Temple is situated in the cedtre 
of the town, nearly 1 ni,, as the crow 
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, fbm, with 

liona of the conventi^^ilich stand one at 
Xiaw raiaedj^j?>fhe entrance. Aa the 
open, it is possible to see 
s of pilgrims within, but not 


flies, from the B.B. It stands upon 
rising ground, which is called Nilgiri, 
or the Blue Hill, and is surroundea by 
a square enclosing stone wall about 20 
ft. high, with a gateway in the centre 
of each side. The E. gate is always 
open. "Within is a second ciKdosur(^ 

suiToimded by a double walUiaviiigjfhs, and 

interval of 11 ft. botw'eeii the ^llque proper, 
witlnn this again is the teiiu^ Mg Mandir 
The Hall of Offeriiigs^^qf0^en built by the 
(D),^ is said to havijffast century, at a cost 
Marathas in It was part of the 

of 40 lakhsoJKjfoda of Konarak, and was 
Black thence by them. The Nath 

broualjlfMirfir (C), or daqcing- liall, also* of 
4/1^ late date, is a^^nuaro hall measuring 
* 69 ft. X 67 ft. ‘flislde. The walls nrc 

plain, with only two figures of dw’arpals, 
called Jaya and Vijaya, and a marble 
figure of Garuda, 2 ft. high. 

The Jagamohan (B), or Hall of 
Audience, w'hore the pilgrims see the 
idols, is 80 ft. sq, and 120 ft. high. 
The Baradeioal (A), or Sanctuary, 
where the idols are, is also 80 ft. sc|. 
This part is surmounted by a lofty 
conical tower or vimanab. 

The idols themselves, that is to 
say, Jagannatli, with his brother 
Balabhadra and his sister Siihhadra, 
are frightful logs, without hands or 
feet, coarsely carved into a wrct»;hcd 
likeness of the human bust. Tin? 
to>ver is 192 ft. high, black with time, 
and Bunnounted by the Wheel mid 
Flag cf Vishnu. The date of its erec- 
tion is 1198, and it cost about half a 
million sterling ; but it has since been 
repeatedly repaired, to “the min of the 
temple a work of art.” 

The only beautiful thing to be 
seen at Puri is an exquisite Pillar 
brought from the Blaclr Pagoda at 
Konarak. It stands outside the Lion 
or E. gate of Jagaiinath’s temple, on a 
platform of rough stones, ami rockon- 
ing to the top of the seated figure of 
Aruna, or the Dawn, which surmounts 
it, is 85 ft. high. The Lion Gate, 
OH entering which the pilgq^ims are 
/slightly struck with a wand hy an 
oIBcial, has its name from two large 

These letters refer to cdjhespoudiQg 
letters ptt tiie;piait. j 


one 
either side 
door stand 


temples, of which, besides the Great 
Pagoda, there are moro than 100, 13 
of them being sacj-ed to Shiva. Thcro 
is also a temple to the Siin. 

There is a street about 45 ft. broad 
all round the temple enclo.siiro. Turn- 
ing to the left, from the Lion Gate 
along this road, the visitor comes to 
the S. gate, where steps lead up to the 
entrance. The entrance itself is 15 ft. 
high, which is ornamented with many 
figures. Above arc depicted scenes 
from the life of Krishna. The .supimrts 
of the massive roof are of iron. 

It often hajq)ens that while the 
visitor is viewing the building, a 
couple of men will pass by, carrying 
a bundle by a pole, which is passed 
Uirougb it ; the bundle being a corpse 
rolled u}i in a cloth, and so carried to 
be burned. 

1 in. M.W., on tlie .sea-sboro near 
the Circuit House, is the SirnrgaDwara, 
or Door of l^iradise,” where, when all 
the ceremonies arc finished, the pil- 
grims bathe in the surf and wash away 
thnir sins. There is a stump of a jullar 
4 ft. high on tbp right hand, near a 
small temple. On this pillar olferings 
arc ijlaceil, which are eaten by the 
crows. Oil the left is wliat is called the 
Lahore ^lath. AVitliin the enclosure 
is a well, nitb excellent fresh water, 
which seems wonderful, as the sea is 
not 100 yds. ofl: Opposite will bo 
seen hundreds of men and women 
bathing, the surf rolling over them in 
its fury. Afterwards they make little 
him pa of sand, and stick little piece®' of 
wood into them. 

To the N.E. of the city, passing on 
the left the Chandan Tank and Temple, 
to the AV. of which are the Mitiani 
Tank, and the Markband Tank and 
Temple, is a Bridge said to have been 
made by the Maratlias, but probably 
nqxiircd by them. It was built, ae> 
cording to Rajendra Lai lilitra, 1088-50. 
16 is 278 ft. long hy 88 ft. broad, and ^ 
has 19 arches. Over this the main 
.roofl to Cuttack imsses. 
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S^£. fL’om tlt«« is the Garden House, 
to which the Jagaunath is 

brought at the CarT^tival, in June 
or July, when pilgrims conne trooping 
into Vuri by thousaiuls a dayv. The 
tjwrden House stands at the end dr\the | 
broad sandy avenue called the Bara- 
da'ud^ 1 ni. from the Oi'cat Temple. 

The house is a temple within a gariku 

enclosed with a wall 15 ft. higli. The 
])rincipal gateway faces the temple, and 
has a pointed roof, adorned with con- 
ventional lions. The gates to this 
temple arc huilt upon the Hindu arch 
system, with a series of slabs siij)port- 
ing the roof, each a little longer than 
the other, and projecting beyond it. 
Til is is said to be a very old tehiple, 
but it has not much ]netciision to 
architectural beau ty. On the si de of the 
temple there is a plain raised scat 4 ft. 
high and 19 ft. long, made of clilorite, 
and this is called the llatuavcdi, the 
throne on which the images are placed 
when brought to the temple. 

The great Car is 45 ft. high and 35 
ft. sq., and is supported on 1 6 wheels of | 
7 ft. diajiictcr. Tlie ])rothcr and si.stor 
of Jagaunath have se])arato cars a few 
ft. smaller. The car is draggcMl by 4200 
•professionals, who coino from the ueigh- 
bouriiig districts, and during the 
festival live at Puri gratis. 

Tlie legend is tliat Iiidradyiimiia 
pitched his camp here wheji lie arrived 
at Puri, and set up an iiniigo of Nar- 
sing. Here the ^Sacred Log from the 
White Island stranded, and here the 
Divine Carver made tlie images of 
Ja-gannath, etc., and here Iiidradyuiinia 
performed the liorsc sacrifiiic a hundred 
times over. On the walls are some 
fine carvings of horsemen, etc. Out- 
side, over tlie door, are iron figures 
of women 2 ft. high, siqiporting the 
roof; also carvings of Biahma with 
lour heads, worshipi)ing Nurayaii ; of 
Krishna playing to the Gopis, etc. 

The Baradand is more than 1 ni. 
long. It is 180 ft. broad in some 
places. According to Kajeiulra Lai 
Mitra, Jagaunath and some of his 
peculiar ceremonial observances are of 
Buddhist origin, and the Car Festival 
marks the anniversary of Buddha’s 
birthday, Besides the Car Festival 


there ate the following holy days: (I) 
Ghomagi, **warni clothing festival” 
when the images ate dressed in shawls; 
(2) Abisheka, sacred as the anniversary 
of Jaganuath’s coronation ; (3) Makara, 
when the Sun cjiters tbe sign Capricorn. 
^This corresponds to the Strenae of the 
l^nnaris. (4) Dola Yatra, or HoU, to 

cekteiq,te the leturii of spring, the 

CariiivS' ruf India. It falls on the full 
moon of Pllhtlguna : next to the Car 
and Bathing FesWjvals, this is the most 
important at Puri. ■ Ramavavaiii, 
birthday of Rama, when\, Jagaunath is 
dressed as Kama ; (6) Damahc 0 »-bhauijka 
Yatra, aiaiiversary of the dcst^-nction 
of a demon named Damanika ; /7) 
Chandana Yatra, tbe Jfloi'ialia of the 
Romans, antUGie MwJ^iolc of modem 
Kuro]>e, a feast of flowers ; (8) Rukmini 
Haraua, aiiiiiversary of Rukmini’s 
elopement. She was tbe daughter of 
Bhishm, King of Berar, and was be- 
trothed to Sliishuiml, but ran off with 
Krislivi. (9) Snana Yatra, or “Bathing 
Fe.stival,” wlicii the images are brought 
to the N.Fi. corner of the outer eimlos- 
nre and bathed at noon, then dressed 
and decorated with a pi'oboscis. After 
tln.s tJiu images arc removed to one of 
the si<lo looms for a fortnight, and 
their room is calle<l Andur Gliar or 
“sk-k eliamber,” and the divinities are 
s;iid to be laid up with fever in conse- 
(lucnce of tlieir unusual bath ; tho real 
object is to wash oil the dust and soot 
of the year, and to re-paint the idols. 
10 is the Car Festival ; 11, the Sayaiia 
Ekada.sbi, on tlie 11th of the first half 
of Asliadh. This marks tho day when 
Vishnu falls into his four months’ 
slumber. The images are put to bed, 
and said to slee]) for Imir months. (12) 
Jhulana Yatra, on the llth of the first 
half of Sliravana. Madanamohana, 
the proxy of Jagaunath, is every night 
for five nights placed in a swing and 
entertained with singing and dancing. 
(13) Janain, birthday of Krishna, — a 
priest acts the father, and a nautch girl 
the mother ; (14) Parshvaparivartana 
Ekadash(^ llth of the first half of 
Shravana, in honour of Vishnu when 
asleep turning on to his right side ; 
(16) Kaliya Damana, on the aay when 
iKrishua killed the black serpent. 

T 
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Dt. Hunter supposes this to be the 
anniversary of a victory over the 
aboriginal Nagas, by the Aryans. (16) 
Vamana-jaiiam, anniversary of the 
birth of tlio fifth incarnation of Vishnu. 
Jagannath is dressed like a dwarf, and 
provhled Avilh an umbrella and an urn. 
(17) Kuar Puuai, at the full moon 
Ashvina, wlien the discus of Y^.\- ' 
carried in procession, borJx:/^^“^ 
the Buddhist rite of the. ^0™, 

the Wheel of the Law . profssion of 
Ekadashi, the IT*';: ^ Utthapaiia 
Vishnu wake-i Kartik, when 

sleep. i. ^our months’ 

a?. 

N.E. from Ihiri is Konarak . 
^celebrated foi^its so - calhiiTTlack 
Pagoda, than wtrich, wkili the ainglii 
exception of the temple of Jagannath 
described above, there is no temple in 
India better known or about Avhich 
more has beoii written. The traveller 


13i m. from Puri,. 
100 yds. broad iiijjj 
cold ‘ 

swift, butf 
fromtjj 


river is about 
To rains, but in the 
Ire ai*e three streams, 
mly 1 ft. deep. About 1 m. 
of temple there arc a few clumps 

.3’V-ees on the right, one thick enough 
ij'-'co give shelter from the sun. 

At hrst sight the Black Pagoda 
is disappointing. It has on the N. 
side a heap of ruins, 45 ft. high and 
about 70 ft. long, sloping down at a steep 
angle. This was the tower tliat con- 
tained the idol. Ill front of it is the 
Jagamohan, or porch, now the only part 
standing, and much ruined internally. 
It has a square base of 90 ft., is built 
of red lateritc, and is called black 
on acooiiiit of the deep sliailoAV it 
casts. 

The whole roof is excessively beau- 
tiful, and covered with elaborate carv- 
ings, and Mr. Fergussoii says of it that 
tluTO is no roof in India where the 


should on uo account omit to visit it. 
The cost of the trip is about as follows : — 




Ilcmnrk.s. 

Conveyance \ 

16 l)earers J ‘ 

*2 torcli-beareJ'H 

Oil 

6 coolies . . . 
Gratuity at 1 1 
aiina each / 

rs. as. 

9 0 

1 2 

0 8 

3 6 

1 8 

No anpplit'H p.in 
be got ut Kon- 
arak cx(;e])t milk 
.'uid perluips egg.s. 
The traveller will 
do well to cany 
even drinking- 
water Avith him. 

Total . . . 

15 8 


If a pony can be procured, it will be 
best to ride, but otherwise the journey 
may be made in a palki with eight 
bearers, three coolies to carry provisions, 
etc., and two torch -beavers. The start 
should be made at 8 . 30 a. m. As Uriyiis 
do not understand Hindustani, much 
less English, an iuterpreter is necessary. 
The path at first runs N. for about 2 
m., and then turns to the right and 
goes direct E. The wholo way lies 
through a hue grassy plain, in which 
are innumerable herds of black buck, 
which are so tame, that oven the noise 
of the hmunalSf who chant a monoton- 
x>us song, does not scare tl^m away. 
There ^lould be a relay of bearers 
at 10 in. from Puri. The trees are few 
'and for between, and there is only one 
j^jy^hieh is near the river Kushbhadra,^; 


same play of light ami sliailc is ob- 
tained, with an equal amount of rich- 
ness and constructive propriety, nor 
one that sits so gracefully on the base 
iJiat supports it. The traveller who 
has seen the Hindu temples of Northern 
and Western India will not be prepared 
to find iron employed in such struc-"" 
tures. In Orissa, liowei^er, this has 
boon the case. Fergusson says of this 
building ; “ Internally the chamber 
is singularly plain, but presents some 
constructive peculiarities worthy of 
at ten lion. On the floor it is about 40 
ft. sq., and the walls vise jdain to about 
the same height. Here it begins to 
lu’acket inwards, till it contracts to 
about 20 ft., where it was ceiled with 
a flat stone roof, suu]»ortod by wronght- 
i roll beams. . . . snowing a knowledge 
of the ]n'opertics and strength of the 
material that is remarkable in a peoido 
who are now so utterly incapable of 
for|(iug such masses. . . . The employ- 
ment of these beams here is a mystery. 
They w^ere not wanted for strength, as 
the bi^lding is still firm after they 
have fallen, and so expensive a false 
ceiling was not wanted architecturally 
to roof so plain a chamber. It seems 
^0 be only another instance of that 
profusion of labour which the-Hindhs 
Iqyed to lavish on the temples ' their 



(i^** {Hia. o/Art^p. 4B8).' The l a stractura. He has pnblbly assigned 
entrance of the temple is on the £. side, the true cause for the fall of the build - 
The interior of the hall is filled to the ing, but as we know that the Marathaa 
height of 8 ft. with huge stonee, which oaiiied off lar^ portions of it, it is 
liavc fallen from the roof or sides. lUore, than possible that man assisted 
Most of them have holes in them, very signally in the destruction. Over 
showing that they have been clamped -the -E. en trance used to be a chlorite 
with iron. £. of the £. door are two slab, on which the Emblems of the days 
stoue lions, with strongly marked of the week, with the ascending and 
manes, and one paw lifted up : they descending nodes, were carved. Some 
rest on the backs of elephants, which English antiquaries attempted to ro- 
are smaller in size. The height of the move it to the Museum at Calcutta, 
entrance, which has no door, is 16^ but after dragging it 200 yds., gave 
ft. The roof of the entrance is sup- up the attempt, though the Indian 
ported by two rafters of iron and four builders, after excavating the block in' 
of stone. In front of the entrance, the Hill States, and carving it, had 
amongst the stones, lies a bar of iron canied it 80 in. across swamps anft 
23 ft. long, and llj in. thick and uiibridged rivers to K,«1iarak. It lies 
broad. now about 2§0 yih/\o the E. of the 

The sides of the entrance arc oriia- Great Tree, and is 20 ft. 2 in. long, 4 ft. 
mented with eiglit rows of patterns, dct3p, and 4 ft, 10 in. broad. It is sadly 
very finely executed. The temple was disligured with oil and red paint, with 
I dedicated to the Snn, whieli divinity ia wliirli the TTiiidna have bedaubed it. 

’said to have hero cured Sambii, son of At tlio Jagamohaii itself, the traveller 
Krishna, of a leprosy of twelve years' should notice the spirit with which the 
standing. As the E. door was guai\lrd horses at the S. face are carved, and 
by lions, so that to the S. was by also the device on one of the shields, 
horses trampling down armed men, of two climbing lizards. The sea, 
who from their tusk-liko tcetli, crisped about 2 in. off, is wot visible from 
hair, and Kukri knives and shields, are Konarak.] 

Evidently intended for aborigines. The 

N. door had elephants before it. These J|fBhuvaueBhwar (pop. 4000), 4 m. 
and the horses remain, but cast dowul^N^V. ofSaidaipur. Start early, as the 
at a distance fj'om where tliey stood, country is rougli and a troublesome 
The W. door is closed by the vast heap stream is twice crossed. Many mine 
of ruins, of the great tower. and temi)lc8 are passed before reaching 

To tile S. of the Jaganiolian is a the Towu^ once the capital of a large 
very large banyan tree, uiuler whicli is and nourishing kingdom, but now 
a good place for the traveller to take interesting only to the antirpiarian. 
his meal ; and near the great tree is a It occupies the central area between 
giovo of palms and smaller trees; and the tem])les of Rameshvara, Bhiivan- 
a garden with a math, or devotee’s eshwar, Kapileslivara, Bhaskareshvara, 
residence; also a square temple, without and Rameshvara. One half of the 
any idol in it. Milk and eggs can be community are priests or temple ser- 
prociired at or near this place, where a vauts, who rank amongst the most 
te tit might bo pitched. Stirling fixes t>ersistcnt beggars in the world. • 

the date of the Black Pagoda in the The first mention of Bhuvaneshwar, 
year 1241, hut Mr. Fergusson attributes in the Records of the Temple at Ja- 
it to the latter half of the 9th century, gannath, dates from the reign ofYayati, 
AVlien he visited Konarak in ^837 n 474-526 A. i)., the first of the Kesaris, or 
portion of the Great Tower was still Lion dynasty of Orissa. He expelled 
standing. Ho is of opinion that the the Yavaieis, thought by Stirling and 
destruction of the temple was owing, Hunter to be the Buddhists. His suc- 
not to earthquakes, or man's violence, « cessors reigned in Bhavaueshwar until 
hut to the nature of the soil, which was Nripati Kesari in 940-50 a.d. founded 
not solid enough to bear so enormoiirS Cuttack and made it his capital. 
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7000 shrinA onco encircled the sacred 
lake ; now but 500 remain in various 
stages of decay, exhibiting every phase 
of Orissan art “ from the rough con- 
ceptions of the 6th cent. , through the 
exipisite desimjs and ungrudging 
artistic toil of the 12th, to tlW llUlTiea 
dishonest stucco imitations of the 
present day." It is easy to perceive 
that there arc two styles of arcliitecture 
which run side by side with one 
another. The first is represented by 
the temples of I^arasliuramcshvara 
and Mukteshvar-i; the second by the 
- 6rea.t Temple. They arc not antagon- 
istic but sister styles; and seem to have 
had different origins. “'VVo can find 
affinities with‘*ithe first two, but 1 
know of nothing like the Great Temple 
anywhere else.” 

“The Great Temple is,” says Fer- 
" gussoii, “perhaps the finest example 
of a purely Hindu temple in India.” 
Unfortunately none but Hindus may 
approach the entrance of the enclosure, 
the high walls of whicli arc 7 ft. thick 
and of large c.ut stones without mortar. 
From the top, however, of a ladder 
placed against tJie JST. wall a view of 
the ijiterior may be obtained. Within 
are also many smaller temples, of 
w'hich a plain one 20 ft. high is the 
oldest. At the N.F. corner of the 
encTosiirc wall there is a pavilion per- 
haps built for a music hall, but now 
containing an image of Parbati. 

'rho Gi'cat Temple was built by Lelat 
Tndra Kesari (617-657) and consisted 
originally of only a viinanali and 
porch ; the bountiful Nat and Bliog 
mandirs were added between 1090 and I 
1104. The presiding deity is Tribhuva- 
neshvara, “Lord of the Three Worlds,” 
generally called Bhuvaneshwar. lie 
is represented in the sanctuary by a 
block of granite 8 ft. in diameter, and 
rising 8 in. above the floor. It is 
bathed with water, milk, and hhanrj. 
There are twenty-two rf/mpaj, or cere- 
monies daily, consisting in washing the 
teeth of the divinity, moving a lamp in 
front, dressing, breakfast, et . 

The Great Tower can be seen from 
outside the wall. It is 55 ft. high, and, 
though not so large, is decidedly finer 
^ in desijgii than that at Tapjoro. ' * E verj 


inch of the surface is covered with 
carving in the moat elaborate manner ; 
it is not only the divisions of the 
courses, the roll mouldings on the 
angles, or the breaks on the face of the 
tower, but every individual stone in 
the lower liaa a pattern carved u|>on 
it.” Especially in the perpendicular 
parts seen from the courtyard “ the 
sculpture is of a very high order and 
great beauty of design.” The top of 
the spire is flat, and from the centre 
rises a cylindrical neck, supporting a 
ribbed dome, over whicli is plat*,ed tlie 
Kalasha or ‘ ‘ i)iiniaclc. ” Twelve statues 
of lions seated support the dome. Over 
it is a broken trident. 

The Nat Mandir is elegant, of course, 
but diflers from the style of the porch, 

“ ill that all power of expression is gone 
whicli enabled tlic early architects to 
nialvci small things look gigantic from 
the mere exuboranoe of labour bestowed 
oil thorn.” 

Outside the enclosure are many small 
subteriMiieous temples, and at the N.E. 
corner is a platform with, beyond to tlie 
Pk, a very liandsoine tank surrounded 
by a vow of 108 small temples. The 
jungle to the 8. of tlio Great Tower, to 
the exlont of 20 acres, is said to be the 
site of Lelat liidra Kesari's palace, and 
exhibits evcrywlicre tlie remaijjs of 
foundations and pavements. N. of 
tlie temiile is the very fine tank called 
VhidusaiKjnr, “ocean drop.” lii the 
centre is a Jal Mainlir, or “ Water 
Pavilion, ” consisting of several shrines, 
on wliicli perch numerous cranes in 
motionless repose. In front of the 
central ghat of ibis tank there is a 
magnificent temple, with a porch, a 
more modern dancing-hall, and Bhog 
Mandir. All but the liliog Mandir are 
IirVeci with brick -red sandstone, elabor- 
ately sculptured. The temple is sacroil 
to Vasudev, or Krishna, and Anaiita oi^ 
Balaram, and no jiilgrim is allowed to 
perform any religious ceremony in the 
town or to visit Bhuvaneshwar without 
praying for permission here. P;i.ssing 
along the E. side of the tank, the 
traveller will see sevei*al temples of the 
same shane as the Great Tower* About 
^ in. to tiio E.N.£» of the Anaiita and' 
Vasudev Tom^e is one about 40 ft. 
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high to K^Mmhmra^ ** Tho lord and attacking an armed mant ; a figure 
of ten millions oT^'sacrcd^Jook/* It is of Annapurna presenting alina to 
evidently built of atones from some Shiva ; females, lialf-serpents, canopied 
other edifice. J m. to the E. of this is under fiive or seven -headed cobras; 
the Temple of Bmhimehvara^ on a high lions mounted on elephants, or fighting 
mound, formed' into a terrace. It is with lions; damsels dancing or play- 
most f^uinpiuonsly carved, inside as well ing on the mridang; an emaciated 
as out, and was erected at the end of heriiiit giving lessons. Tlie scroll- 
the 9th century A. D. W. eff tho temple, work, bosses, and fi-iezes are worthy of 
close to its terrace, is a tank called note. The chamber of the temple is 
Brahma Kunda. N.E. of the Great 7 ft. sq., but outside measures 18 ft. 
Tower is an old ruined temple to JBhas- In front of tlio porch is a Toran 16 ft. 
kShVfshyar^, “Sun-god,” of basalt*' and high. It is supported on two columns 
saidtd belong to the close of the 5th or of elaborate workmanship, unlike any- 
tho beginning of the (ith century. tiling of the kind at Jlhuvaneshwar. 

^ ^ m. to the W. of Bhaskarcahvara is Over it are two reclining female figures, 
the once magnificent Temple of Baj It is said that it is used for swinging,. 
Rani. Mr. Fergusson says of it {Hiitt, in tho Dol Festival. Close behind the 
of Arch, p. 421) that “the plan is temple is a taiik shaded by a Nagakesh- 
arranged so as to give great variety vara tree {Memu ferrea) of remarkable 
and jday of light and shade, and as the size and beauty ; 30 ft. to the S. is tho 
details are of the most exquisite beauty, Gaiiri Kunda tank. The water is 
it is one of the gems of Orisvsaii Art.’’ beautifully clear, tepid, and full of fish, 
It faces the E., and has a porch in and the best drinking water in the 
front, both of dressed bricik-rcd sand- locality. Water flows into it from the 
stone. The niches arc filled with first-named tank, but a much greater 
statues 3 ft. high, executed with great quantity flows out, sufficient to irrigate 
vigour and elegance ; one of them closely 2.5 acres of arid latcuitc soil. It is said 
/ rosoniblos the statue of V’enus de lilcdici. to Lave been excavated by the goddess 
General Stewart and Colonel Mackenzie Gauri, and that it bestows beauty, good 
* carried away numbers of statues and fortune, and freedom from all sin. 
sadly defaced the building. Observe Eedareshvara. — Close by this Kunda 

the pillar with 3 kneeling elephants is the Kedareshvara Temple, and near 
and lions, w-ith above a Nagui or it against the outer Avail of a small 
female Naga with her seven-headed room is a figure of Hanuinan, the 
snake hood, and over the doorways the monkey -god, 8 ft. high, and one of 
Navngraha or 9 planets. Durga, standing on a lion, Her statue 

About 300 yds. to the W. of tlie Raj is 6 t chlorite, and has the finest female 
Rani is a grove of mango trees, calleil head to ho seen in BhuvaficsTiwaf. * Tlie 
Siddhrimnya, “Grove of tho perfect Kcdareshvai’a temple is 41 ft, high, 
beings.” Hero many temples were and has an almost circular ground-pmn. 
built of which more than 20 remain This temple is probably older than the 
entire. Of these the most remarkable Great Tow^er, and possibly dates from 
are Mukteshvara, Kedareshvara, Sid- the middle of tho 6th century. It is 
dhoslivara, and Parashurameshvara. very sacred. 

Mukteshvara is the handsomest, N.W. of Mukteshvara is Siddesh- 
' though the smallest. It is 35 ft. high, vara, which is very ancient, and was 
and tlie porch 25 ft. high. The floral once the most sacred spot on this side 
bands are better executed than in of Bhuvanesliwar. It is 47 ft. high, 
most of the temples ; tho bas-reliefs and has a well-proportioned porch, 
sharp and impressive ; the statuettes Parashurameshvara, 200 yds. to tho 
vigorous and full of action, with W. of tl^ Gauri tank, Fergusson con- 
drapery well disposed, and the dis- aiders the oldest temple at Bhuvan- 
position of the whole elegant and mogt eshwar, “ The sculptures are cut with 
effective. Among the subjects are: a'delii^cy seldom surpassed.” The 
a lady mounted on a^earing elephjintj gi'ound-plan is a square, the porch is 
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oblong and ^covered with bas-reliefs 
roprosenting processions of horses and 
elephants in the upper linear bands 
under the cornice, and scenes from the 
life of Rama in the lower. The roof is 
a sloping terrace, in the middle of 
which is a clear story with a sloiung 
roof, flat in the middle. As the roof- 
stones project beyond the openings, 
neither direct rays of sun nor rain can 
penetrate. This occurs nowhere else 
except ill the Mohan of the Vaital 
Temple. 

ATahuheshvara is of rod saiidstoncj 
and stands to the N.E. of the last. 

Vaital Dewal stands on the roadside 
to the W. of the Vindusaugar tank. 1 ts 
spire is four-aid.fd, and ends in a long 
ridge profusely carved ami probably of 
the 9th century. 

Somfishvara stands to the S. of the 
last named. It is 33 ft. high and 27 
ft. square, and richly carved all 
over. 

A list of 81 other temples will be 
found in the Antiquities of Orissift vol. 
ii. pp. 97, 98,] 

[The Oavea of Udayagiri and Khan 
dagiri lie about 4 m. to the N. VV. 
through low jungle, which gradually 
increases till the hills are reached. 

Udayagiri is 110 ft. high, and the 
oaves exist in eight stages. The lowest 
being the Rani Naur, or fjuoen's Palace, 
called by Fergusson the Raj Rani Cave, 
near the guide’s hut. “ It consists of 
two rows of cells, one above the other, 
shaded by pillared verandahs, with a 
courtyard 49 x 43 ft. cut out of the 
hillside.” Tho up]>cr story, which 
faco.g E., has eight entrances. There 
are tw'o dwarpals, re])reseutiiig men in 
what appears to bo Grecian armour, 
with buskins and greaves, cut out of 
the "solid rock in alto-relievo. The 
verandah gives acce.ss * to four small 
cells, and at either end is a rock lion, 
executed with some spirit. The back 
wall of the verandah is an extensive 
series of tableaux, ditfioult to make out. 
First on the left arc men carrji.ing fruit, 
a group of elephants, and soldiers armed 
with fiwords. 

The lower stoiy also has eight en- 
trances. The ground-floor front w'as 


formed of a colonnaded verandah 4A ft. 
long, having a raised seat or berme 
along its wliole inner lino. It was 
formerly supported by a row of eight 
square pillars, of wdiich only the two 
end ones remain, and oy>oncd E. into 
an oblong chamber, and N. into tbi*oc 
rooms. Here there is an extensive 
frieze, much dila]>idatcd, so that only 
four fragments admit of description. 
The fli-st represents a house, and a female 
figure looks out of each of the 3 doors 
and one from the balcony, which is 
protected by a Buddhiat rail. A 
similar r.ail runs in front of the lower 
story, with a largo tree by its side. In 
the second fragment a saint or priest 
holds a piece of cloth in his left liand 
and extends the right as in the act of 
blessing ; one servant holds an um- 
brella, and another carries a sword. 
Lt. is a devotee on his knees, and be- 
yond two kneeling women bring offer- 
ings, one dusting the feet of a boy, who 
has one hand on her head. In the 
third fragment is a saddle-horse with 
throe attendants, and the holy man 
with an umbrella bold over him, and 
two attcjidants with swords. In the 
fourth fragmcMit there is a group of six 
women, three carrying pitcliers on their*' 
heads, one kneeling and ofteviiig her 
pitcher to a figure, which is lost. 

Oanesh Oumjdia (or more correctly 
Gnpha) is almost duo N. of the Rani 
Naur Cave, and much higher in the 
hill. It has only one story, Imt tw’o 
compartments, with a verandah in 
front. There arc throe pillars in the 
front of the verandah, square and 
m;tssivc, but two others have fallen. 
The pillars have brackets, with female 
figures carved on them. Tho flight of 
steps leading to the verandah has a 
crouching elephant on either side, each 
holding a lotus in his tmnk. The 
verandah is 5 ft. 4 in. high, and its 
wall is ornamented with a aeries of 8 
tableaux in alto-relievo. This frieze 
and that in the Rani Naur Cave repre- 
sent the same story, the main difference 
being that in this cave the figures are 
more classical and better drawn, and, 
therefore, Mr. Fergusson thinks, more 
modem. In the Rani’s cave they are 
cet,tainly more Hindu. Of the - story 
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from wliioh these designs are taken, 
nothing ‘is known. 

60 yds. W, of Rani Naur Cave is a 
flight of steps which lead to a two- 
storiod cave called SwargapuH, Both 
stories have two rooms, with a verandah 
in front, which has been supported by 
pillars now broken . There is no carving 
or inscription except on some ])ilasters 
near the door, from the top of which 
runs a line of Biuhlhist rails, sur- 
mounted by an elephant in bas-relief, 
with what is perhaps a human figure 
and a tree behind it. 

N. of these are the Jay a Vijaya, or 
Caves of Haiisapur, There is a frieze 
with three com])artmcuts, the base 
being formed of a line of Biiddliist 
rails. In the central compartment is 
a ]>o tree. Ihiside the tree are two 
male figures, tliat on the left with 
folded liands, and that on the right 
holding a hit of cloth tied to the tree 
and a small branch. Near the men 
arc two females bringing trays of 
olfevings. The scroll'-work on the 
somkirculav hands over the doorways 
arc dilferent, and beyond them arc two 
turhaned figures carrying trays of 
offerings. At the sides of the faijude 
• are a man and woman, (5 ft. high, in 
alto-relievo. To the left is a small 
cave called Dwarkiipuva. 

Gopalo/pnm. — To the N.W. arc tw'o 
grouy)S of caves, named Gopalapura 
and Munchapura. On the piers of the 
hall arc two inscriptions in the Lat 
character, now illegible. 

VnihcnCia. — This and two other 
eaves, Patalajmva and Jamapura, are 
a little to the N.W. They are much 
defaced and are now uninteresting. 

75 yds. to the N.W. is the Ifathi 
Qupha, or '‘Elephant Cave,” of which 
Mr. Fergusson says : “It is an extensive 
natural cave, unimproved by art ” {^Tree 
ami Serpent Worshipy 2d ed. p. 267). 
To the left is a houhlei’ wliicli has been 
hollowed out into a cell 5 ft. aij. Over 
the entrance, cut into the scarped rock, 
is an inscription in the most ancient 
Lat character, perhaps the oldest 
Indian engraved document that has 
come down to us. This long inscriptyn 
is an account of the grandeur and piety 
of Aira the King of j^linga. ^ ^ 


‘^All who take interest in Indian 
antiquities,” says Prinsep, “will at 
once see the value of the above 
record, perhaps the most curious that 
has yet been disclosed to us.” Rajen- 
dra Lai Mitra supposes that Aira men- 
tioned in the inscription lived within 
the hundred yeara preceding the acces- 
sion of Chandragupta to the throne of 
Magadlia, in 31 6 R.c. There are several 
smaller inscriptions within the cave, 
some in ill -formed Gupta character, 
others in equally degenerate Kutila. 
They were cut probably by idle monks 
or visitors. A few yds. IT. of the 
Elephant Cave is the Pavaiia Gupha, 
or “ Cave of Purification,” 

About 75 ft. to ^hc S.W. of the 
Pavana Gupjia is tlie Sarpa Gupha, or 
“Serj)eiit Cave.” On the top of the 
entrance is a rude carving of the hood 
of a throc-headed cobra. Under tliis 
is the door, through which a man Can 
just crawl ; the interior is a cube of 4 ft. 
llcside the door is an inscription thus 
translated by James Prinsep: “The 
unet[ualled chamber of Chulakarma 
and the appropriate temple of Karma 
Rishi.” ITear this is the Bhajana 
Gupha, or “Cave of Meditation.” 'A 
little to the N. is the Alakapum, or 
“Palace of Indra.” Neither is of any 
iin])ortanoo. 

Bagh Gupha, or “Tiger Cave.” — At 
50 ft. to the N. is the very interesting 
Tiger Cave, cut externally into the 
sha])e of the upper part of a tiger's 
lioad, with the jaw's at full gape. 
The eyes and nose of the monster are 
very well marked, hut the teeth are 
noAv imperfectly discernible. The 
head at top, where it joins the hill, 
is 8 ft. 8 in. broad. The gape is 9 ft. 
wide, and the entrance to tho cell 
occupies the place of the gullet. To 
the right of the entrance is an ihsorip- , 
tion in the Lat character, which says, 
“The Cave of Sasevin,” a fierce oppon- 
ent of the Vedas. At tho beginning 
of the inscription is a Buddhist mono- 
gram, and at the end a Svastika. A 
little ]jj. of the Tiger Cave is tho 
Urdhabahii, a onc-storiecl chamber, 12 
ft. X G ft. Avide, with a verandah 
faced by pillars with lion capitals and 
brackets carved like female figures. 
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It has an illegible inscription in the 
Lat chaixictor. 

Khwndagiri SUL — This hill is 133 
ft. hi"h, anil faces E. It is thickly 
covGi'p.d with trees. The path whieli 
leads to the top is steep, aii<l at .the 
height of about .50 ft. divi<les into two, 
one branch leading to the Joft, and to 
a range of caves <iut in the E. fare of 
the hill (see below). 

The path on the right leads to the 
Anamta cave, which is a narrow excava- 
tion, with four doorways and a verandah 
with pillars. Instead of a capital, 
those have a projecting hi'acket, shaped 
like a woman. The architrave is heavy, 
and over it is a parapet supported on 
corbels. In the ^.‘cntre of the back wall 
of the cave is a Ihiddha m has-rolief. | 
M'hc frieze is in five conipavtnicnts, and 
represents figures ruiiniug willi trays 
of offerings, athletes lighting with bulls 
and lions, and two lines of geese running 
with spread wings, cacli with a llowor 
in its bill. Notii'e in the semicircular 
space under one of the arches i nude 
female standing in a lotus-bush, and 
holding a lotus-stalk in either Inand. 
Two elephants arc thi’owiiig water over 
her with fcheir trunks. Tins is either 
Basuli, an aborigindl goddess men- 
tioned by Mr. Beaincs, or Lakslnui. I 
111 the back wall of tlnj verandah are 1 
two in.seri])tion3, one in the Eat char- 
acter, and the other in the Kutila. 

Now turn back to the plnec where 
the path divides and proceed to the left 
to a modern gallery, and to the S. 
to a range of three openings. TJiere 
is hero a Sanscrit inscription of the 
12 til century in Nagri, which says 
the cavo belonged to Acharya Kala- 
chandra, and his pupil Vcllachandra. 
No.vt comes a range of caves facing the 
E., divided into two compartments by 
a partition in the miildle. On the 
back wall is a row of seated Dhyani 
Buddhas, and some new images of 
Jinna Deva. At the E. end is an 
altar of masonry, on w^hich are ranged 
a number of Jain images. The second 
compartment is very similar. On the 
back ivalL is a row of Dhyani Buddhas, 

1 ft. high, and below female^s seated 
on stools, some four-handed, others 
ci^t-handed, with ouo leg crossed 
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and the other hanging.'* Below are 
lions aoiichant. 

From this to the top of the hill is 
a .stiff climb, and the steps in one place 
arc very steep. On the summit of the 
hill is a plateau and an 18th cent, 
temple to Parasiiath. From it is a 
magniliceiit panoramic view 15 m. all 
round. TJie groves of mango and jack 
trees arc most beautiful. In front of 
the temple is a fine terrace, 50 ft. sq., 
with a rai.sod masonry seat all round. 
To the S. AV. of the temple is a smooth 
terrace of 150 ft. diameter, gently 
I .sloping to the AV., called the Deva 
Sahha. In the centre is a small square 
pillar, with a bas-relief of Buddha on 
each side, and round it four circles of 
ChaiLyas. 'J'hreo small boulder.s, set 
ill a ti'i angle and covered by a dolmen 
of saiidstoiio, stand iu the inner cii‘clo. 
E. of the Deva Sabba, at 100 yds., is a 
tank cut iu the .solid rock, called the 
A kasha (bingn, or ‘‘heavenly (J^nges.** 
IimruMliately below the tank is a e.avo, 
where the remains of Jlajah Lelat Indra 
Kesari ;iro said to rest. Rajcmdra J^al 
iAlitra believes tbe whole of Ihc caves* 
lo be originally Bndilbist, and to have 
been constructed from 340 to 320 ii.c. 
JJo .sees ill them no connection with • 
(ireek architecture and sculpture.] 

[Bluirnnrshimr lo Cuttack. 


The stages are as follows : — 



to 

§ 

Charge. 

Torch. 

Chautris’ 

fees. 

! 

! 1 

iSar(lnipurtoRast,aml)arli; 11 

' 8 

w 

2 

n. ias. p.i 
4 16 9 1 

B-astaiubadi to Cuttack 

12 

iJL 

2 

4 16 9 ; 

Total . 

1 

28 

10 

4 

S j 1.3 6 1 


The road from Sardaipur lo the 
river at Cuttack is good and well 
shaded. Tlic Inspection House at 
Baslambadi, where the traveller can 
alight and slop the night, is 150 yd.s." 
off the road to the left, a little past the 
11th milestone from Cuttack. The 
d|,stanco tlioncc to the Kaijuri is done^ 
in a palki in two hours, lu the cold 
^eaijpn the channel of this river con^ 
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fiists of one-third of a niilo of sand and 
160 to 200 yds. of water 1 ft. deep. 
The banks arc high, and in the rainy 
sea-son the river is peril aj)s ^ m. broad 
and 15 ft. deep. 

Cuttack, 3^ D.B. (pop. 61,000), is 
situated at the apex of the delta of the 
Mahanadi river, which rises in tlie 
Raipur district of the Central Provinces, 
and has a length of 529 m. It ])Ours 
down upon the delta throngh the narrow' 
gorge of Naraj, 7 in. W. of the town 
of Cuttack, and, dividing into two 
streams, encircles tlio city on the N. 
and R., and on the W. by its brnncli, 
called the Katjuri. The river during 
the rain pours down a prodigious Hood, 
and to jirevent its swec-ping away the 
city, an important stone enibaiikineiit 
lias been erected on the spit of land on 
which the city lias been built. 

The D.B. is in the middle of the 
Cantonments, on the right of the- road 
going down to the fort. About onc- 
lifth of a mile beyond it is tbo Parade- 
ground, with the Ewfluh Church, N., 
Roman Catholic Chapel and Orphanage, 
W. , and Bnptifii Mimon, S. 

The Fort is called Bariibati, and 
is all tbrit remains of one tliongbt by 
Stirling to have been built by Rajah 
Anaijg Bilim Deo, in the Htli century. 
Ife says: “The square sloping bas- 
tions and general styb^ bespeak a 
Hindu origin.” M. la Motto, who 
travelled in 1767 A.i)., tbouglit the 
Port like the W, side of Windsor 
Castle. Tt has now been converted 
into an unsightly seric-s of earthen 
mounds ; tlie stones of the moat hav- 
ing been taken in 1873 to build an 
hospital, and those of the Port to con- 
struct the lighthouse at False Point. 
The only objects of interest which 
remain are the grand arched Gaiewa>y^ 
flanked by two lofty sqiiai-c towers, in 
the E. face, added by the Moliainmcdan 
or the Maratha governors of Orissa in 
1750 A.U., as mentioned in Persian in- 
scriptions, andthcjVIosqiicofPath Khan. 
In the Ain-i-AJi'Um it is said .that 
there was, within the Fort, the famous 
palace of Rajah Mukund Deo, nine 
stories high. This has utterly perished, 
but from the ruins have been dug up 
fragments of cornices, and a mas^vei 


candelabrum of fine indiirated chlorite. 
The top of the mined citadel is 100 ft. 
above the level of the river. 

On the way to the Fort, before 
entering the Cantonments, close to the 
bank of the Taldanda Canal, is a garden 
named after Mr. J. Be«imcs, a former 
collector. At the W. extremity is a 
beautifully carved arch 9 ft. high, and 
several carved stones, all of which were 
brought from Alti by Mr. Bearnes. On 
the side pilasters are five rows uf orna- 
ments deserving attention. 

After crossing the bridge over the 
canal, the Commissioner’s Cntchcrry, a 
largo building, is passed on the right- 

The stone lacing of tlie Katjnri river 
was made by the Slarathns. The bank 
is in places 26 ft. high, and is faced with 
fine blocks of laterite and saiidstoiio. 

IFrirs . — Near Cuttack are import- 
ant weirs for regulating the flow of tho 
rivers. Two of these, the Birupa and 
Mahanadi, may be seen in quilting tho 
place. The travcdler can drive along 
a road a little to the N. of the Taldanda 
Canal to the Jobra Ghat, where are 
the Great D. P. W. w'orkshops, the Mah- 
amidi Weir, and the place of starting 
of the launches for Chandliali, False 
Point, and Ifliadrak. The Birnpa river 
leaves tlie Maluxiiadi on its right bank, 
and the weir there is 1980 ft. long and 
9 ft. higli. Of the four canals which 
foi'jn the Orissa Irrigation System, two 
take oir from tho Birnpa Weir, and 
one w'itli its branch from tho Mahanadi 
Weir. Tho two former are the High 
Level Canal and the Kendrapara, tho 
latter is the Taldanda. The Mahanadi 
Weir is 6400 ft. long and 12J ft. high, 
and cost in round numbers 13 lakhs of 
rs. It was begun in 1863 and completed 
in 1869-70. 

Stea7ners, etc. 

The launches of three companies 
leave Cuttack every AVed. conveying 
passengers to Chandbali, where they arc 
tivinsf erred to sea-going steamers for 
Calcutta ; every Sat. a launch leaves 
to meot^ sea-going steamer at Awa, 
which starts for Calcutta on Mon. ; and 
twice weekly a Govt, launch leaves for 
Bhadrak, travelling by the High Level 
Canal,— a picturesq^ue journey. 
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The steam^-s of the BJ.S.N. Co. 
call regularly at False Point on their 
downward journey for Madras and 
coast ports, but 'not on their return 
jounioy to Calcutta.] 

[0 attach to False PoM. 

A steam launch runs between Cut- 
tack and False Point in connection 
with the steamers from Calcutta and 
Bombay and coast ports. Tlic distance 
between Cuttack and False Point is 
64^ m. ; of this 54 m. is by canal. 
The journey is goiierany iicrformed in 
24 hours. Half an hour after leaving 
Cuttack the boat will ]>ass the first 
lock, and enter the Kendrapara Canal, 
which is here about 80 feet broad. It 
takes about 6 hours to reach the place 
where the canal bifurcates, and live 
locks are passed, each causing a delay 
of 7 to 10 minutes. Where the canal 
branches into two, the right branch 
leads to ilarsughat, and the left to 
Awa for Chandbali. There are tlireo 
more locks before reaching the Jambii 
lock, where ti<lal wat(.i‘S arc r<‘ud)od 
about 6 in. from llonhciftollah, the 
great station for False Point harbour. 
Since the calamitous cyclone of 1885, 
a substantial Refuge House has been 
erected at Hookey tol lab.] 

[Cuttack to Jajpar, 


The stages are as follows : — 


Nanios of Stations. 

Milr.s. 

Cuttack to Tanglii 

. 11 

Tanghi to IJarchaiia . 

. 10 

Rnrc.lmna to l)liai:iinsa1a . 

9 

Dharamsala to Jajpur 

. It 

Total .... 

. 44 

The di.stanco, as the crow 

Hies, is 


about 35 m. Leaving Cuttack at about 
5 P.M., you w'ill bo able to cross the 
Mahan adi during daylight, and })roceed 
during the night 34 m. up the Grand 
Trunk Road, passing tiiree IiivSpectioiJ 
or Dak Bungalows, at Taiiglii, Barchana, 
and Dharamsala, wliorc the palki will 
cross the river Brahinani in a ferry- 
boat. 3 m. farther you leave tlio Trunk 
Road at Kuakhia, turning ix. There 
is a short cut after ci'ossing the river, 
but it is not advisable to take it. The 
road then proccieds 10 m. to the £.,| 


crossing en r<nUe three rivers unbridged^ 
but fordable in the cold weather ; and at 
sunrise you reach 

Jajpur. — Yayati Kesari, coming 
from Ikdiar, found Jajpur a place of 
iniporiancG, and made it his capital for 
a time. It w'as close to Dantapura, 
where the sacred tooth of Buddha was 
kept, and in the 4th and 5th century 
A.i). it was called the navel of Bud- 
(lliism. Yayati subdued it, and con- 
verted the sanctuaries into Hindu 
places of worship, hut in 1558 Kalapa- 
har, a famous champion of Islam, de- 
feated the Hindus in a great battle at 
Galivai’a Tokri, 4 in. to the N.E. of 
•Jajpur. It is believed that whole 
arini«*s arc buried here. Kalapahar 
demolished all the Hindu temples, and 
the accnmuliited treasures of art of 1000 
years were lost for e,ver. 

Jajpur (i>op. 11,000) is situated on 
tlic S. bank of the Baitarani river. It 
was the capital of Orissa until the 11th 
century, when it was superseded by 
Cuttack. With the aid of a i)alki, or 
a pony, the visitor can see all that is to 
be seen at Jajpur iu one day. Close 
to the D. B. is a noble mosquCy hailt hy 
Xawah AbuNam'iw 1681 a.T). out of 
the stones of Hindu ])!ila.cesaml tem])les.’ 
Adjoining the inos(|nc is the residence 
of the Magistrate, in whose compound 
arc to be seen three nymolUh ie ^Ud-aen of 
blue chlorite.^ One is Indrani, Avife of 
India, the air-god, a four-armed goddess, 
Avith an admirably-cut eleydiant as her 
footstool, 'rbe earth goddess, Varahini, 
the Avifo of Vishnu in his hoar incania- 
'tion, sHs AAuth hi*r infant on her knee. 
The most striking of the three mono- 
liths represents Charniimia, the wife of 
the All-Destroj^er, a colossal naked 
skeleton, Avith the skin hanging to the 
bones, and the veins and muscles 
standing out in ghastly fulelity. These 
hgnres are finely carved, and the details 
of the ornaments are AA'orth observa- 
tion. A temple to Vishnu, in his boar 
incarnation, crowns a llight of stairs 
leading up from the river. 

1 They were l)ronglit from the Cenotaph of 
Saiyad 'AU Mukliari, a Pathnn saint, who nc- 
^ompanted Kalapahar, and when his head was 
cut off; at the siege of Baiubati, rode without 
it jo Ji^pur, and was buried there. 
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/fit a^gallcry overlooking the dried-up 
bed of the river are seven idols, elabor- 
ately carved, and each made of a block 
of chlorite 6 ft. high. Mr. James 
thinks they have been collected from 
vaiious desecrated shrines, and that 
some pious Himln, seeing them placed 
against a wall, erected a vaulted roof 
over them, and a wall in front. Six 
of them arc goddesses with four arms 

each, the seventh is lil arsing. The 

first goddess is Kali, or Ghamunda, 
treading on her husband Shiva. Tlie 
next is the wife of Yama, or “Death,” 
with a swine’s head ; at her feet is a 
biiiralo. Next is the wife of Iiidra; an 
(dephant serves her as footstool.* Lakh- 
shmi corncs next ; witli two hands she 
holds a child, in a third Vishnu’s AVheel, 
and in her fourth a shell. Beneath 
her feet is Garinla. Next is a naked 
cjnaciated old hag, the Mother of Death, 
squatting down. Below her are two 
votaries, and betweem them three kinds 
of bolls — the bell of Yama, that of Kali, 
and that of Vishnu. Siivitri, the wife 
of Brahma, comes next. Barbati comes 
ne.xi, with a hull at her feet. Below 
Narsing are tw'o groui)s of w^orshippers 
and female attendants waving the 

(dose to the gallery is a temple con- 
taining a large image of Gaiipati. 
Opposite the gallciy, in a w^ooded 
island iu the iniildle of the river, is the 
second groat tem])lc, de<lioatcd to ihe 
boar incarnation, and gioiips of smaller 
temples. Beside the main llight of 
steps wiiich lead np from the river arc 
two roolless tenijdes, over the gate of 
wliich is an cffigij of the Sun driving 
mi horftes, and a bull in the midst. 

S, about IJ m. along the Bingapur 
high road, turn 1. to the most beautiful 
object in flajpur — the Garuda Pillar^ I 
32 ft. high ; the base is 5 ft. 5 in. 
high, square, and composed of large 
blocks of stone without any ornament. 
The shaft and capital arc 26 ft. 7 in. 
high, and appear to bo a monolith.^ The 
capital, of exquisite proportion, is carved 
to imitate lotus blossoms, and adorned 

1 The six-sided shaft is about 17 ft. 7 in. 
high and is in one piece with an octagoTlal 
base on a square, the whole being about 10 ft. 
8 in. over all. • 


below with lions’ heac^, from whose 
mouths depend strings of roses or beads. 
The capital once was crowned with a 
figure of Ganida. The Garuda is said to 
liave been hurled from the summit of the 
pillar by tlie Mohammedans, ivho at- 
tempted also to destroy the jdllar itself. 
The Garuda, or a fac-simile of it, now 
stands in the ante-chamber of a small 
temple of Narsing, in Madhupur, a 

village al)oul 1 m. to tlie S.lj). of the 

temple of Jagannatli at tlajpur. It is 
a fine piece of sculpture 4 ft. high, 
carved out of black chlorite, and repre- 
sents a human figure resting on one 
knee, the palms of tho hands pressed 
together in an attitude of devotion. 
Short wings are attached to the 
shoulders, Mid wrhilc the hair of tho 
fore part of the head is dressed in the 
shape of a mitre, the hack ]>ai‘t of the 
head is covered with a pi’ofusion of 
curls. The face and attitude are 
majestic, but the nose is lengthened to 
imitate a bird’s beak. It rests on a 
pedestal wdiich is an exact duplicate 
of the capital and upper shaft of the 
]ulh\r. 

Kctiirn uow’^ to tho Bingapur road, 
iind proceed to the Maratha Pridgen a 
fine sj^pcimen of architecture. It is not 
so large as the bridge of the same name 
at I’uri, hut has tw’elve horizontal 
arches, and is built iu precisely the 
same fashion. It appears to be of 
extreme antifiuity, and has been re- 
paired with fragments of carvings in 
relief taken from temples. It also goes 
by the name of the Devidwar, lit. 
“Goddess-door Bridge,” from its prox- 
imity to 

The Temple of Biraja, “the Passion- 
less One,” 500 yds. farther on through 
beautiful groves of palms and mango 
trees, and o])posite the Brahma Kund, 
a tank faced witfl stone. Hindus alone 
are admitted to the temple, but through 
the breaches in the enclosure can be 
seen the Hall of Audience and the tall 
spire. There are some curious sculp- 
tures let into the wall at the portico. 

Rega^ the higlnvay, and a little be- 
yond tho second milestone, 200 yds. 
from tho road, on the left-hand side, is tho 
Temple of Trilochan^ or the three-eyed 
god, i. e. Shiva. The base of the original 
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tower, wliich now about 60 ft. high, 
has survived the general jTiin, and for a 

S ht of about 14 ft. from the ground 
stands, richly carved as of yoro, 
giving some Itlca of the past glories Of 
Jajpur. The rest of the building is 
covered with stucco. 

Between the Temple of Trilochaii 
and the road, in an underground cham- 
ber, is a very holy and frigJitfiil image 
of Kali with oiglitecii arms. In a tern pie 
on the other side of the road are some 
line sculptures, A pipiil tree growing 
oil the top of the sjnre of this t(?m]»le 
has gradually forced its roots to the 
very bottom, and is slowly rending it 
asunder. 

Jaj]mr formerly stood on the main 
road to Puri, and the pilgrims to »la- 
ganiiath used regularly to resort to it, 
but the sanctity of the place has much 
diminished. It is, however, worthy of 
inspection by all who take an interest 
in Hindu anti<piitii;.s. Alany Iragiucnts 
of halls and ieiiiplos, all buiUof iinc cut 
stone, are to bo found in tlie, town. A 
iiantch at this place is very diircrcnt 
from the dull, stujnd ceremony which 
passes under that name at Oaleutta 
and in tlic rest of India. The ancient 
palace at Jajpur was destroyed by the 
otlicers of the English Public Works 
Department, who built bridges along 
the Trunk Road with the. stones. At 
in. to the E. of Jajpur a colossal 
figure of Padma]\ani was dug up ; the 
feet are lost, but the total height must 
have been ahouL 17 ft. 6 in. This figure 
is now called Shanta Aladhava : it lias 
Seen removed to the Alagistratc’s com- 
pound. 

Should the traveller prefer it, lie 
may return to Calcutta via Balasore ; 
which is only 65 in. in a direct line 
from Jajpur to Chandbali(45 m.), from 
which steamers run every iveek.] 

Balasore, D. B. This place was once 
of great commercial importance, and tlie 
Dutch, and the Danes also, had a factory 
here. The French still possess a small 
territory of some 100 acres at P-ilasore ; 
where the Churruck Puja, long atop^ied 
throughout British India, is annually 
celebrated. 


EOUTE 22 

Bombay to M Aim as by tuk Bor 

OUAT 

Hail 704 in. Mail train about forty hours 
in tr.ausit. 

For the journey as far as 34 ni. 
Blalyan junc. sta. see Ilte. 1 ; from 
Kalyan one branch of the railway goes 
N.E. up the Tal Ghat to Allahabad 
and Calcutta, whilst the S.E. branch 
ascends the Bor Ghat and passes 
through Poona to Aladvas. Proceed- 
ing by the latter we reach at 

38 in. Ambarnath sta., Immortal 
Lord,” a village of 300 inhab. It gives 
its name to the district in wliich the 
town of Kalyan is situated. 1 m. E. 
is the tcmide of Ambarnath in a pretty 
val 1 c‘.y . Dr. W i 1 son regarded the tern pie 
as deciiledly Shivite. In a niche on 
the 'N. side of the adytum is a Trimurti, 
or “thrcc-lieadcd Shiva.” The figure, 
from its multiiilox and fictitious heads 
and skeleton legs, is as deformed as can 
be imagincAl. The tcm])lo is an object 
of consitlcrable interest as a specimen 
of genuino Hindu architecture : it fac.es 
W., but the mandapam^ or hall, in 
front of the shrine has doors also to 
the N. and S. The roofs of the porti- 
coes between the lintels are covered 
by carved slabs with beautiful designs, 
in which birils and the heads of the lion 
of the sou ill arc introduced. The door 
from the portiejo into tlie temple is 
riclily carved. The roof of the hall is 
.supported by four elaborately -carved 
columns. So rich and varied is the 
sculpture on those pillars that no 
dcscrijitiou could give an ademiate 
idea of it. The pediment of tlie door- 
way leading into the vim an ah is orna- 
mented with elephants and lions, and 
in the centre with figures of Shiva. 
Tlic interior of the .shrine shows how 
carefully the long stones of dark basalt 
were jointed and bedded, mortar not 
being in use among the Hindus until 
tho., Mohammedan conquest. Like all 
Hindu temples of the northern style, 
the outside of the building is a series 
of projecting corners. The base is a 
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series of projecting and receding courses, 
one of the upper ones representing a 
string of curious homed and bat-like 
faces ; then comes a band with 

glopliauis)’ hcadts and small liumaTi 

figures ; next a band with half-goat, 
half- bat-like laces ; then a deeper course 
with iniiinncrablo human ligures. A 
curious licit of beautiful carving runs 
up each face of the virnauah. An 
inscription inside the lintel of the N. 
door gives the date of the building of 
the temple as =860 a.d. 

54 ni. Neral sta. (R. ) [Passengers for 
Matheran leave the rail at this point. 
The station-master or the superin- 
tendent at J^Iathcran .should be written 
to beforehand to have, a pony or a 
tonga with be:inM\s ready to take the 
traveller iij) the hill. The ase.cMit (8 ni.) 
is by «'i very good bridle-path, and 24 
hrs. must be allowed from the rly. sta. 
to the hotels at the top of the hill. 
The path passes through Neral and 
begins to ascend at tin*, end of the 1st 
in. ; during the 2d ni. it aseeinls 550 ft, 
amongst rock.s. In the 8(1 in. the path 
climbs the boulder- strewn hillside to 
the height of 975 ft; and at tln^ 4t]i, 

' rising to 1525 ft, enters the Ne.ral wood. 
At the end of the 5tli in. the lieight | 
is 2138 ft. The 6th in. brings the i 
traveller to the jilatcau on the top of 1 
]\Tatheran Hill, which is 2283 ft above I 
the s(;a-]evcl. The 7tli in. rtiaches 2375 
ft ; and the 8tli in. dc.sceiids to 21091 
ft. From tlie 3d in. the ascent is very 
st(Mip indeed, hut for the gi’oator ]\art 
of the Avay luxuriant tiees clothe the 
side of the hill, and cloak tlie preci- 
pice. 

The hill-station of Mathcran stands 
upon a spur of the Sahyhadri range, and 
is an agreeable airy summer resort for 
the people of Rombay. There are a 
Ofmrch, a Siihscri'pllon Library^ and 
grounds for croquet, badminton, and 
l(nou tennis. The summit of the lull 
where the station is situated forms a 
njiriw tableland running N. and S., 
with offshoots in many directions, 
limited on all sides by precipices some- 
times 1500 ft. high, and terminatiag 
abruptly in bluffs called “Points,’* 
One of the first' spots to visit is Alext 


andra Point, which is ab^ut m. from 
the church to the S.; then 1 m. to 
Chauk Point, to the S. of the main 
plateau. The view is very beautiful, 
ro.'^enibling those from Sydney and 
Elphinstone Points at MahaWeshwar. 
To the right of the traveller as he looks 
down from Chauk Point will be seen 
the old road to Chauk, by which Hugh 
Poyntz Malet ascended when ho dis- 
co verexl Matherau in 1850. There is 
a thick belt of primeval forest half-way 
up the mountain through which the 
road passes. This old road is most 
difficult and steep. Chauk is a stillingly 
hot village about 14 m. N. of Panwell, 
on the old road to Poona, and about 
5 m. S.S.W. of Chauk Point. Al)out 
li m. to th'a left the traveller wdll see 
Cdmrbat Point, from which a long 
narrow ridge runs ta[)ering down into 
the low country, and tins ridge bounds 
the view in that direction. Another 
ride should he to raim'ama Point, 
whi('h is to the N.W. of the bungalows. 
The distance is a little over 4 in. 
The road leads through a thick jungle 
of beautiful trees, ami about J m, from 
Panorama I^oiiit conies to a point 
[larallcl with rorcn]>ine Point, whore 
a precipic(i descends abru])tly 1000 ft. 
At 100 yds. from its termination the 
road goes (piite round tlie brow of the 
peak, and here there is a truly beautiful 
]»aiioramic view of the country from 
wdiich the ]>oint gets its name. To the 
1. is Hart Point and Porcnpiiio Point. 
I^'ar in th c d i stan cc is Prabal Poi n t, wh ere 
there is a fort of the same name, wliich 
siguifics ‘ * Mighty.” Betw'con Matherml 
ami Prabal the mountain sinks down 
abrujitly to tlie plain. Below and to 
the N. t)f Panorama Point is the Bhao 
Mallin (or Bawa Malang) Range, 10 
in. long, wdtli strange cylindrical or 
bottle-shaped pea\s. The huts of Neral 
village lie directly below, and beyond 
them is the curving line of the G. I. P. 
Rly. Matherau is 28 m. due K. of 
Jiombay, wdiich may be seen with its 
shijipiiig on a (dear day. In the even- 
ing a I'^le may be taken to the new 
Bund, an embankment of very hard 
blue stone, which is quarried on the 
spot. It is 100 ft. long and 3 ft. broad 
at top. There are other points w^hich 
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may be visited in the hills, but none 
equal to those already mentioned.] 

62 m. Eatjat junc. stii. From here 

a short line runs S. 9 in. to Campoli, 
but it is only used in the dry season. 
At Karjat the engine is changed for 
one much more powerful to ascend the 
Bor Ghat. The ghat begins 1 in. from 
Karjat, The gradient is 1 in 42 ; the 
trains are furnished with powerful 
breaks. The circuitous line passes 
through, to Lonauli(l7 m.), a succes- 
sion of short tunnels with beautiful 
views between of green valleys and 
rocky wooded mountain sides, down 
whicli, in the rains, iiinumerable water- 
falls dcsc.end. After rising about 1000 
ft., the Flag-staff and D.li.'At Khandala 
are seen far u}) on the left., and on the 
right the level valley from Paiiw'ell to 
CanipoH. The latter is a large and 
very pretty village, with a tine tank 
and temple to Maliadeo, built by ilie 
cclcbratcil Maratha minister, Nana 
Farnavis. Ciimpoli is 23^ m. from 
Pan well. ^ The scenery is beautiful. 
At the back of Nana’s Temple the 
ghat rises perpendicularly and seems 
to overhang it ; ovc.r the lake spreads 
a magnificent banyan tree, and near it 
is a grove of mango trees. 

The Government Bungalow at Khan- 
diila, the lowest point on the tableland 
reached by tlie rly., is 1800 ft. and at 
Loiiauli the ghat is 2037 ft. above the 
sea, 

Tht^ total length of tunnelling is 2535 
^s. The estimated cost of tin's incline 
was £597,222, or £41,188 a mile. 

The beautiful scenery of the moun- 
tains, and the peculiar character of tlie 
incline, make the passage of the Bor 
Ghat one of tlie most remai kablc st ages 
in Indian travel. At the reversing- 
station, one portion of the incline is, 
as it were, terraced 1400 ft, directly 
over the Konkaii. In some parts the 
line is one half on rook benching, while 
the other half is supported by lofty 
walls of masonry, or in places where 
the height is too great for a ‘•■yall, by 
vaulted arches. The viaduct that 

,4 The old route to Poona from Bondiay was 

boat across the harbour to PauHrell, and 
Ithenee to Oampoli. 


crosses the Mhau ki Mali Khind is 163 
ft. high above the footing, and consists 
of eight semicircular arches of 60 ft. 

spall. 

At 1350 ft. above the sea the train 
halts for ten minutes at the reversing- 
station ; the halt being for the engine 
to pass to the other end of the train. 

78 m. Khandala, D.B. This 
beautiful village lias for long been a 
favourite retreat for the wealthy in- 
habitants of Bombay from the dis- 
trc.s.sing heat of the summer moiitlis. 
It presents many attractions to the 
tourist and tlie sportsman. The village 
itself is large. On the left of the road 
is a bungalow built by General Dicken- 
son, of the Bombay Kngineers, who did 
miKili to make tlie place known, and 
to improve the roads. 'J'lie site is well 
chosen ; it overlooks a tiemeiidous 
ravine, the sheer depth of whicli is in 
gi-eat jiart concealed by luxuriant trees. 
At the bottom winds a small silvery 
stream. About J m. from this stands 
the D.B., also on the edge of the 
ravine ; and on tlie right is a largo 
tank, adjoining w'liich is the himgalcw 
of Sir jamsliidji Jijihhai. J reading 
past this, to the E., is a road to a 
magnificent liill called the Duke’s 
Nose, whence is a fine view over the 
Koiikan, similar to those at Matlieran, 
already described. There is a Conva- 
/accent HoapUaJ at Khandala in cliargo 
of the “All Saints’” sisters (from 
Margaret Street). 

Bn /olid the tank is the village of 
Khandala ; and still fiirther on the 
Kavli Road is the beautiful w’ood of 
Lanauli. 

The Waterfall is distant from the 
D.B. about J m. on the opposite side 
of the ravine. To reach it, it is neces- 
sary to go .about 14 III. round the head 
of a watercourse. In the monsoon the 
distant view of tlie fiill from the top 
of the ghat is very fine. There are 
then two cataracts, ilividcd into upper 
and lower by a short interval. The 
upper cataract has a sheer fall of 300 ft. 

*80 in. Lonaull sta. if (R.) Here is 
I the G.I.P. Railway Company’s School 
i »ud, Church, and froifr this place or 
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from Khandala the tall precipice called 
the Diike*8 Nose, which is about 4 m. 
off, may be visited. Tlie ascent is by 
tb© S. shoulder, and is very steep. 
A traveller desiiiiig to see tlie caves at 
Karli should bear in mind that few 
trains stop at Kaiii station, but all 
stop at Lonauli. The caves are only 
6 ni. from Lonauli, which is a good 
place to start from. A pony can be 
ridden all tlie way, whilst a tonga can- 
not go within li in. of the caves. 
But where ladies are concerned the 
[deasautest way is to take a tmiga to 
the foot of the hill, and ride up the 
ascent of about 600 ft. 

85 in. Karli sta., D.B. Hero is a 
barrack for 200 men, with a small 
village to the riglit, bidden among trees. 
The celebrated caves arc on a In 11 about 
2 in. to the N. W. of the bungalow and 
6 in. from the rly. sta. 

The following is from Mr. Fcrgussoii’s 
description of the Karli cave:^ ‘‘The 
great cave of Karli is, wi 111 out excep- 
tion, the largest and iinest chailya 
cave in India, and was excavated at a 
time when the style was in its greatest 
purity, and is fortunately the best pre- 
• served. Its interior dimensions arc 
124 ft. 3 ill. in total length, 81 ft. 3 
ill. length of nave. Its breadth from 
wall to wall is 45 ft. 6 in., while the 
width of the central aisle is 25 ft. 7 in. 
The height is only 46 ft. from the Jloor 
to the apex.” The same writer say.s : 
“The building resembles an early 
Christian ehureh in its aiTangcmeiils, 
while all the dim elisions are similar to 
those of the choir of Norwich Catlic- 
dral.” Tlic nave is separated from the 
side aisles by fifteen columns with 
octagonal ajjafts on each side, of good 
design and workmanship. On the 
abacus wliich crowns tlie capital of 
acb of these are tw-o kneeling ele- 
phants, and on each elephant arc two 
seated figures, generally a male and 
female, with their arms over each 
other’s shoulders ; but sometimes two 
female figures in tbo same attitude. 
The sculpture of these is very good, 
and the effect particularly rich anj 
pleasing. Behind the altar are seven 
1 Hock-cut Temples of Indiaf p. 27. ^ 


plain octagonal piers wit^Jut sculpture, 
making thus thirty-seven pillars alto- 
gether, exclusive of the Lion-pillar in 



front, which is sixteen-sided, and is 
crow'iied with four lions with their 
hinder parts joined. The chaitya is 
l)lain and very similar to that in tlie 
large cave at Ajanta, but hero, fortun- 
ateiy, a part of the wmoden umbrella 
wliich surmounted it remains. The 
wooden ribs of the roof, too, remain 
nearly entire, proving beyond doubt 
that the roof is not a copy of a masonry 
arch ; a?^d the framed screen, filling 
up a portion of the great arch in front, 
like the centering nf the arcli of a 
bridge (which it much resembles), still 
I retains the place in which it was origin- 
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ally placed. \t some distance in ad- 
vance of the arched front of this cave 
is idaced a second screen, which exists 
only here and at the {^rcat rave at Sal- 
sette, thongli it iniglit have existed in 
front of tluj oldest chaitya caves at 
Ajaiita, It consists of two [ilaiu octa- 
jronal columns with pilasters. Over 
tliese is a deep plain mass of wall, Oc- 
cupying the place of nn rntablatuvci, 
and over this again a .sujierstructurc 
of four dwarf inllars. Except the 
lower piers, the wlndc of this has hern 
covered with wooden urnaineiils ; and, 
by a caicfiil examination and measnre- 
nienf of tlic various mortices and foot- 
ings, it might still be possible to make 
ont the greater part of tlie design. It 
appears, however, to hfti'e consisted 
of a hroad balcony in front of the 
]>lain wall; sup])ortcd by bold wooden 
brackets from tlie two jners, and either 
roofed or having a sec-ond balcony 
above it. No part of the wood, how- 
ever, exists now, cither here or at Snl- 
sottc. It is more than probable, how- 
ever, that this w'as the music gallc.ry 
or Nakar Khana, which we still lind 
existing in front of almost all Jain 
temples, down (?ven to the present day. 
Whether the space between this outer 
and the inner screen was I’oofed over 
or not is extreiiicly dillicult to decide. 
To judge from tlie mortices at Salsettc, 
the space there would seem to have 
had a roof; but here the evidence is 
by no means so distinct, though there 
is certainly nothing to contradict the 
supposition. There are no traces of 
liaiutiiig ill this cave, though the inner 
w^all ha.s been plastered, and may have 
been painted ; but tlic cave is inlialiitod, 
and the continued smokf3 of cooking- 
fires lias so blackened its walls that it 
is impossible to decide tlie <pic.stioii. 
Its inhabitants are Sliiviles, and the 
cave is coTishlercd a ten i] do dedicates I 
to Shiva, the dagoha jicrforiiiing the 
part of a gigantic liiigam, which it re- 
sembles a good deal. The outer porch 
is 52 ft. wide and 15 ft. deep. Ilerc 
oiiginally the fronts of three ^.e-idiauts 
in each end wall supported a frieze 
ornamented with the rail, but at both 
ends this second rail has been cut away 
^0 introduce figures. Above was a 


thick quadvantal moulding, and then 
a rail with small fa 9 adcs of temples, 
and pairs of figures. 

“ It w^ould be of great importance if 
the age of tliis cave could be, positively 
lixed ; but though that eannot quite be 
done, it is probably aiitceedeut to tlio 
Christian ora ; and at the same time 

it oarinot possilily liavH been excavated 

more than 200 years before that era. 
From the Sikstliainba (pillar) on the 
left of the entrance Colonel Sykes 
copied an in.scri})tion, which Mr. Prin- 
sep deciphered in vol. vi. of the. 
Journal of Ihi Asiatic Society. It 
incrnly says: ‘Tins lion -pillar is the 
gift of Ajmitra Ukas, the son of Saha 
Ravisabludi ’ ; the c.liaraeter Prinse.p 
thinks is of tlie 1st or 2(1 century I5.i\ 
From its position and import, the 
inscription ap])ears to b(3 int(3gral, and 
the column is certainly a part of the 
original design. I am ine.Hiied to 
think the date, 1C3 n.i'., is at least 
(extremely j)n)l)al)le. 

“It would be a subject of curious 
imjuiry to k)jow wdiother the wood- 
work now (existing in tliis cave is that 
originally put uj> or not. A(UMJslomed 
as I liad long been to tlio rapid 
destruction of everything wooden in 
India, 1 was half inclined to bo angry 
whe.n the idon first suggested itself to 
me ; hut a call nor survey of the matter 
has convinced me that it is. Cijrtaiii 
it is that it is the oiigiiial design, for 
we find it n^peated in stone in all 
the nicli(‘.s of the front, and there is 
no appearance of change, or idtcratioii 
ill ail} part of tins roof. Every part of 
it is the same as is seen so often re- 
peated in stone in other and more 
modern caves, and it must, therefore, 
have been put up by Ihg J3ad(lhi.sts 
before they were expelled ; and if we 
allow that it has existed 800 or 1000 
years, which it certainly has, tlicrc 
is not much greater improbability in 
its having existed near 2000 years, as 1 
believe to be the case. As hir as I 
roiild ascertain the wood is teak. 
Though exposed to the atmosphere, 
it Ls protected from the rain, and has 
UP strain upon it but its own weiglit, 
as it docs not support the roof, though 
•.it appears to do so ; and the rock 
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seems to have defied the industry of 
tire white ants.’' 

Mr. Fermissou appends to his notice 
of this ‘‘decidedly the finest chaitya 
care in India/' a^genoral description of 
the aitangeinent of such caves. He 
observes that the disposition of parts is 
exactly the same as those of the choir 
of a Gothic round or polygonal apso 
cathedral. Across the front there is 
always a screen with a gallery over 
it, occupying the place of the rood-loft, 
on which w'c now place our organs. 
In this there are three doors ; one, the 
largest, opening to the nave, and one 
to each of the side aisles. Over the 
screen the whole front of the cave is 
open to the air, being one vast window, 
stilted so as to be more than a semi- 
circle in height, or, generally, of a 
horse-shoe form. The whole light falls 
on the dagoba, which is exactly 
opposite, ill the place of the altar, 
while the colonnade around and behind 
is less pcriectly lit, the ])illars being 
very close together. To a person 
standing near the door there appeared 
nothing behind the dagoba but “il- 
limitable gloom.” The writer above- 
mentioned thinks Unit a votary w'as 
never admitted beyond ilie colonnade 
under the front, the rest of the temple 
being devoted to the priests and the 
ceremonies, a.s in China, and in Catho- 
lic churches, Jiml he tlierefore never 
could see whence the light came, and 
stood in comparative shade liimsolf, 
so that the ellVct was greatly height- 
ened. 

The hill in which the caves arc is 
very stcej), and about GOO ft. high <'rom 
the plain. A liiige round clilf like a 
tower shuts in the view in one direction. 
The guides call the male and female 
figures in the portico hairagis, or 
devotees. The figure on the dagoba 
they cfill Dliarma Rajah, the Hindu 
Minos. 

Besides the gi’eat cave at Karli, there 
are a number of viharas, but small and 
very insignificant compared^ with it ; 
and this, Mr. Fergusson thinks, is a 
proof of their antiquity. For at fiist 
the viharas were mere colls, where, 
as Ilian says, “the Arhats sat to 
meditate,” and as the religion was 
[India] 


corrupted, became magnificent halls 
and temples. Such are tiio viharas at 
Ajanta. The principal viharas at Karli 
are three tiers in height. They are plain 
halls with cells, but without any inter- 
nal colonnades, and the upper one alone 
possesses a verandah. The lower fronts 
have been Swept away by great masses 
of rook which have rolled from above. 
Near this is a small temple to Bhavani, 
with tlie figure of a tortoise in front of 
the image, which is that of a moon* 
faced female with huge eyes. 

There is a small village at the foot of 
the hill ill which the caves are called 
Ekvira, and fi om this the great cave is 
soinetiines called the Cave of Ekvira. 

Besides the caves, the traveller while 
at Karli may ^so visit the hill -forts of 
Logaxh and Isapur, 3 m. S. of the rail- 
way station (sec Grant DuftV PP- Hlj 
14), which arc at an elevation of 1200 
ft. above the plain, with a sheer scarp 
of 200 ft. Logarh was taken ^by Malik 
Ahmad from thcMarathas in ‘1485 a.d. 
and by Sliivaji in 1GJ8, and again by 
tlic .same chief in 1G70. It was hero 
that tlio widow of Nana Faniavis took 
refuge from the time of Amrit Rao’s 
corning to Poona, on the 12th November 
1802, to 15th Match 1804, when Gen- 
eral AVcllcsley, according to the pro- 
posal of Dhoiidu Balal Kil’adar, of 
Logarh, guaranteed to her her safety, 
and an annual pension of 12,000 rs. 
Logarh was twice taken by the English 
with little dilficulty. 

TJie Caves of Bhaja and Bedsa.^ — 

Bhaja is a village 2 m. S. of Karli, and 
Bedsa is 54 m. E. of Bhaja.® The 
eaves of Bhaja arc situated 3 in. S.E. 
from the village of Karli, and date 
from 200 n. c. There are eighteen ex- 
cavations, and No. 12 is one of the 
most interesting in India. Bedsa dates 
a little later than Bhaja. The princi- 
pal temple contains a dagoba, but no 
sculptures, and has its roof supported 
by twenty -seven plain pillars. Out- 
side there is a group executed in bas- 

1 A full Account of these places will be 
found in CfjLve Temples of India, pp. 223, 228. 

2 In the Journal of the Bombay ‘Astatic 
I Society for May 1844, Art vi., there is also 
i some account of these caves. 

U 
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relief, now ptiuch defaced. On both 
sides of the shrine tlie hill has been 
excavated into two stories, correspond- 
ing with the height of the temjple, and 
containing the usual halls of instruc- 
tion, with cells. But the most curious 
of the sculptures is a collection of four- 
teen dagobas, five of which arc inside 
and the others outside the cave. On 
the hrst of the latter tliere is an in- 
scription. The group of horses, bulls, 
and elephants on the four pillars in 
front of the arched cave at Bedsa 
resembles what we find on the Indo- 
Mithraic coins of the N., and is 
evidence, w^cre no other proofs pro- 
curable, that such belongs to the 
worsliip of the sun. The caves at 
Bedsa are situated abo it 6 in. S.W. 
from Wargaon (see below). The plan 
of the temple resembles Karli, but is 
neither of so great extent, nor so urcll 
executed, and appears more niodeiii. 
It contains a daguba ; and its roof, 
which is ribbed and siip[iortcd by 

tweniy-six octagonal pillars lo ft. liigli, 

seems to have been covered with paint- 
ings, which are now, however, so indis- 
tinct that nothing can be made out of 
them- There are four pillars about ‘25 
ft. high in front, sui mounted by a 
group of liorses, bulla, and elephants, 
with a male and female rider upon 
them. The hall of instruction, wdiicli 
is of an oval shape, has a vaulted roof, 
and is situated close to the temple. It 
contains eleven small cells, and over 
the door of one of them there is an 
indistinct and partly defaced inscrip- 
tion. 

96 in. Wargaon sta., a very large and 
ilourishing village, celebrated for the 
defeat of a British force under Lieut. - 
Col. Cockburii, on the 12th and 13th 
of January 1779, and for a disgraceful 
convention concluded there by Mr. 
Carnac with the Maiuthas. The his- 
tory of the affair is briefly thus ; The 
Governor of Bombay, Mr. Hornby, had 
agi-eed with the ex-Peshwa Raghunath 
Rao to place him at Po(^a (Grant 
Duffs mirathas, vol. ii. p. 363 ; and 
Selections from the Bombay Records, 
Maratha series) as regent, and sent a 
force of 3900 men, of whom 591 yr&rc 


Europeans, to carry out the agreement. 
With this little army went a trium- 
virate of two civil officers and CoL 
Egerton to direct operations. One of 
the civilians, Mr, Mostyii, was sent 
back sick, and died at Bombay, with- 
out ever attending the committee. 
Mr. Carnac, as president with the 
casting vote, had now the full power. 
The force advanced from Panwell to 
Kliandala, where Lieut. -Col. Cay was 
killed by a rocket, the enemy's .ad- 
vanced guard having commenced 
an attack as soon as the troops sur- 
mounted the ghat. At Karli, Cap- 
tain Stewart, a most gallant ofliccr, 
who by his conspicuous courage on 
many occasions had won from the 
Maratlias the sobriquet of Stewart 
Phakrc, or Stewart the Hero, was 
killed Ijy a caiiiion-ball. The Mara- 
tha main army, which was commanded 
by Nana Farnavis and Mahadaji Siiidia, 
J-iari Pant Pharko, and Tukoji Holkar, 
advanced to Talcgaon, but retired on 
the advance of the British, haviug first 
destroyed tlie village. Col. Egerton 
now resigned the command to Lieut.- 
Col. Cockbui’ii, and shortly after, Mr. 
Carnac becoming alarmed, proposed to 
retreat. On the night of the lltli of 
January the heavy guns were thrown 
into a tank, a quantity of stores were 
Imrned, and the retreat commenced. 
At 2 A.M. the Maratlias began an 
attack, plunJered part of tlic baggage, 
and shortly after completely surrounded 
the arm^ , The fiercest onset was made 
upon the rear-guard, which, but for the 
heroism of its comniaiidcr, Captain 
James Hartley, would have been cut to 
pieces. Animated by his harangues, 
the Sepoys repulsed the enemy till 10 
A.M., when Col. Cockbum sent peremp- 
tory orders to retreat — orders which 
would have been fatal had they been 
obeyed. But they were disregarded, 
and the troops maintained the contest 
until a favourable opportunity presented 
itself of falling back on Wargaon, The 
total loss on this day was 352, among 
whom wore 16 European officers, killed 
and wounded. Col, Cockburn now 
.declared that further retreat was im- 
practicable, and that the army was at 
t]jc mercy of the Marathas ; amf this 
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usillanimous conduct was vainly com- 
atcd by the gallant Hartley. Mr. 
Camac sent Mr. Holmes to make terms 
with the enemy, ^nd was not ashamed 
afterwards to declare tliat he granted 
the powers to that gentleman, under a 
mental rcsermtion that they were of 
no validity. The tenns agreed upon 
W'ere that everything should be restored 
to the Marathas as held by them in 
1773 ; that the committee sliould send 
an order to the Bengal column, ad- 
vancing to their support, to halt ; that 
the English share of Broach should be 
given to Siiidia ; and 41,000 rs. to 
his servants. However, as soon as the 
committee were safe down the ghats, 
they broke faith, by countermanding 
the order to the Bengal troops, though 
the Manathas held two hostages, Mr. Far- 
mer and Lieut. Stewart, for the due 
}>orfonnancc of the treaty. For this 
disgraceful convention and retreat Col. 
Egerton, Col. Cockburn, and Mr. Car- 
nac were dismissed the service, but 
Hartley was promoted to Lieut. -Col. 

109 m. Chinchwad sta. The villngc 
has a picturcs(juc appearance from the 
rirer-sido. Above the. handsome flight 
<jff stone steps which leads to the river 
Mula are many fine trees, I mi the 
temple is low and devoid of ornament. 

116 m. Eirkee sta. is only in. 
from Poona, and may bo consul ered 
])avt of the same station. It is inter- 
esting as being the scene of a s])lendid 
victory over Baji Rao, the last Pc.shwa. 
Oil tlic 1st of November 1817 the dis- 
positions of that prince h.'ul become so 
threatening, that Mr. Elpliinstone, 
then Resitient at Poona, determined to 
remove tlie troojis from the cantonment 
of that place to Kirkee, where, on the 
5th, they took up a good position' to the 
cast of an eminence, on which stands 
the village of Kirkee, and where the 
stores and ammunition were stationed. 
In the rear of the troops Avas the river 
Mula, and from the S. and W. advanced 
the masses of the Peshwa’sarmy, amount- 
ing to 8000 foot, 18,000 horse, and 14 
guns,^ besides areserveef 6000 horse and 
2000 foot with the Peshwa, at the sacred 
1 Grant Duff, vol. iii. p. 427. 


hill of Parbati (see beloAv). jJThe caiitbu- 
meiits at Poona and the Residency at 
the Sangam (or meeting of the rivers) 
had been plundered and burnt on the 1st, 
as soon as the English troops q^uitted 
them. One regiment of Major Ford's 
brigade was at Dapuri, N. of Kirkee, 
and the total strength of the English, 
even when it joined, was, according to 
Grant Duff, but 2800 rank and file, of 
Avhich 800 were Europeans. 

Gokla commanded the Peshwa's 
army, and its advance is compared by 
Grant Duff, wlio wa-s an eye -witness, 
to tlic rushing tide called the Bor in 
the Gulf of Cambay. It swept all 
before it, trampling down the hedges 
and fields of standing corn which then 
covered the pl^in. Colonel Burr, ■who 
commanded the English, was noAV in- 
formed that Major Ford Avas advanc- 
ing Avith his regiment, the Peshwa’s 
oAvn, from Dapuri on the W., to join 
him ; and in order to facilitate the 
junction, he moved the mam force to 

a po«iLiuii about a mile iu advance, 

and to tlie S.W. of the village of 
Kirkee, The Maratha loaders had been 
tampering for some time with tlie regi- 
ment that Avas moving from Dapuri, 
and they full'y expected it would cbnie 
over, {is it Avas paid by the Peshwa. 
A sti’ong body of horse, therefore, 
under More Dikshat, the prime minis- 
ter of the I'csliAva, ailvanccd about 4 
r.M. upon the Da]mri battalion, but 
Major Ford, tin owing hack his right 
wing, opened a lioavy fire uj)on the 
Marathas, both of musketry and from 
three small guns commanded by Captain 
Thow. A good many Marathas jfell, 
and among them Moro Dikshat, In 
the meantime, Gokla had organised 
an attack on the left Hank of the Eng- 
lish main force, and this was led by a 
regular battalion commanded by a 
Portuguese named Do Pen to ; and, 
after his discomfiture, a select body of 
6000 horse, witli the Jari Patka, or 
golden pennon, flying at their head, 
charged the 7th N.I. as they were 
pursuing Pento's men. Gokla’s 
horse was Avoundod in this charge, and 

I 'his advance Avas stopped; but there 
were other gallant leaders, such as 
I;aru Pant Apto and Mahadeo Rao 
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lloatio ) it WilB wgll for tho Sepoys 
that a swaiup in their front checked 
the charge of the Marathas, whose 
horsGirien rolled headlong over one 
anothor in the deep slough. As it was, 
some cut their way tliroiigli the Sepoy 
battalion ; but, instead of turning 
back, when they might have destroyed 
the regiment, they rode olf to iduiuhii* 
the village of Kirkec, whence they 
were repulsed by a fire of gra]ie. After 
this charge, the Maratlnis drew off 
with a totiil loss of about 500 men, 
while that of the English was but 86. 
On the 13th General Smith’s army 
arrived from Sirur, and the Peshwa, 
after a slight resistance, ])iit his army 
to full retreat. The most remarkable 
point in the battle of ivirkee is, per- 
haps, the extraordinary steadiness of 
Major Ford's regiment under great 
temptation. In it were upwards of 70 
Marathas, yet not a man deserted on 
the day of battle, though promised 
vast sums to join their countrymen. 
After the action, the Marathas, but 
only the ^Marathas, joined the oiiemy, 
and many of them being subsequently 
captured, their culpability, sucli as it 
was, was very properly ignored, and 
they were set free. 

Kirkce is the headquarters of the 
Bo7tihay Artillery, i in. N.E. of the 
ban’aeks is the Small Anns Ammuni- 
tion Factory^ and to the N. arc the 
Pouter Works (i)ermissioii to cuter 
both must bo obtained from the Com- 
mandant of the Artillery). 

Christ Churchy Kirkce, iii tlio Artil- 
lery Lines, was consecrated in 1811. 
There arc two Colours of the 23d Rcgt. 
Bombay N.I. inside the W. door. 
Amongst the memorial tablets is one to 
30 officers of the 14th King’s Light 
Dragoons, who died or W’ere killed 
between 1841 and 1859; and another 
to 90 non-commissioned officers of the 
same regiment. 

N.E. of the Artillery Mess is St. 
Vincent Be PauVs Pmnan Catholic 
Chapel. 

One of the most interestjgig spots at 
Kirkce, passed on the road to Poona, 
is Holkar's Bridge over the Miila river, t 
a stream which skirts Kirkee to the 
** S.E. and N. The river is 200 yds» 


broad at this spot. On the rt, of the 
road is an old English cemetery, and, 
on the 1., about 300 yds. to the N., 
is the New Burial^ Ground. After 
crossing the Mula, the road passes on 
the rt. the tomb of Khande Kao 
Holkar, and on the 1. are the Sappers' 
and Miners’ Lines, and after them the 
Deccan College and the lines of the 
28th Pioneers, rt. Beyond these are 
the Jamshidji Bundy the Fitzgerald 
BridgCy and the Bund Gardens (for all 
of which see below under I’oona). 

^ The Government House is at Ganesh 
Khiiul, 11 m. S.W. of Kirkee rly. sta., 
and 3J m. N.W. of the city of Poona. 
It derives its mime from a small khind 
or pass between hills, about f m. S.E. 
of the house, whicli resembles a modern 
Frencli chateau, and has a tall slim 
tower, 80 ft. high, from the top of which 
there is a fine view — Kirkce, witli its 
poNvder w’orks, and the Deccan College, 
and Parbati Hill to the S.E. The 
house contains the usual reception 
rooms, a ballioom, darbar-room, etc., 
and has a flower gallery or garden 
corridor 90 ft. long. The woodwork of 
the staircase is very beautiful. 

119 in. Poona junc. sta. of tire 
G.I.P. and S. Maratlia Klys. (see Rte. 23). 
The rly. sta. is oonvenioiitly situatoil 
between the city and the cantonment, 
and close to the most important public 
offices. T’ooiia is the residence of the 
Governor of Bombay during the rainy 
season. It is the headquarters of the 
Bon' bay army, and the ancient capital 
of the Marathas. The pop. of Poona 
is 160,160. The first mention wc 
have of Poona is in the Maratha annals 
of 1599 A.D., when the parganahs 
of Poona and Supa were made over to 
Malaji Bhonslc (grandfather of Shivaji) 
by the Nizam Shahi Government. In 
1750 it became the Maratha capital 
under Balaji Baji Kao. In 1763 it w^as 
plundered and destroyed by Nizam 'Ali, 
and here, on the 25th of October, 
Jeswant Kao Holkar defeated the com- 
bined armies of the Peshwa and Sindia, 
and captured all the guns, baggage, 
and stores of the latter. The city 
stands in a somewhat treeless plain on 
l^ie right of the Muta river, a little 
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1. Small Arms and Ammunition Factory. 

2. Grand Magazine. 

3. Artillery Barracks and Stal)lea. 

4. Roman Catholic Church. 

5. Bodyguard Lines. 

0. Royal Connaught Boat Club. 

7. Commissariat Lines. 

8. Military Hospital. 

9. Farbati Temples. 

10. Sappers' and Miners’ Lines. 

11. Poona Boat Club. 

13. Council Hall. 

14. Sassoon Hospital, 


15. Bank. 

10. St Paul’s Church. 

17. Synagogue, 

18. Arsenal. 

19. Telegraph Oflice. 

20. St Mary’.*) (Garrison) Church. 

21. Waterworks. 

22. Kacc-course. 

23. Roman Catholic Church. 

24. City Magistrate's Court. 

25. Asylum. 

26. Jail. 

27. ParbatiTank. 
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before it joins the Mnla» At its ex-i 
treme S. limit is the hill of Parbati,’ 
so called from a celebrated temple to 
the goddess Durga, or Parbati on its 
summit (see below). A few m. to the 
E. and N.E. are the hills which lead 
up to the still higher tableland in the 
direction of Satai'a. Tlio station is 
healthy and the climate pleasant. The 
Aqueduct'^B.^ built by one of the Rastias, 
a family of great distinction amongst 

the Marathas. There are also exteii- 

sive waterworks, constructed by Sir 
Jamshidji Jijibhai, wliich cost upwards 
of £20,000. Of this sum the Parsi 
baronet contributed £17,500. 

The Assembly Booms or Gymkhana 
is a large building and contains a. liand- 
somo ballroom, with a stage at one end 
for theatricals ; and the United Service 
Lih'ary^ which possesses a good selec- 
tion of books. In the grounds of the 
building are lawn -tenuis courts, <a 
covered Badminton court, and a good 
cricket-ground. 

Uear the Assembly Rooms, on the 
road to the Bund Ganlens, is the Council 
Hall, Gi^ntaining a few pictures of some 
interest if not of high artistic merit, 
amongst which are Sir B. Frere, La<ly 
Frcre, Khan Bahadur Padamji Pestanji, 
Khan Bahadur Naushinvanji, liOrd 
Napier of Magdala, Khan Bahadur 
Pestanji Sorabji, Frainji Patel, the 
Crown Prince of Tra van core, Sir Maii- 
galdas Nathubliai, Dr. Bliau Daji, tlio 
Rajah of Kocliin, Sir Salar Jang, the 
Tliakors of Bhaunagar and Morvi, and 
Khaiide Rao Gaekwar. 

SL PaitVs Church lias four stained 
glass window's at the E. end. 

The JSassoini Hospital (nursed by the 
Wantage sisters), in tlio Gothic style, is 
at the end of the Arsenal Road. There 
is accommodation for 150 patients of 
all classes and nationalities. 

Opposite the hospital are the Collec- 
tor's Cutcheimf and the Government 
Treasury. About 250 yds. S. of St. 
Paul’s Church is the Jews' Syimgoym, 
a red-brick building with a tower 90 ft. 
high, consecrated 29tli September 1867. 
David ScLssoon's tornh adjoins the syna- 
gogue, which was built by him, The^ 
mausoleum is 16 ft sq. and 28 ft. high. 

It is a drive of m. to the S.£. pass- 


!R 

ing the Arsenal to St. Mem/s Churchy 
consecrated by Bishop Heftier in 1826. 
Here are buried many officers of dis- 
tinction, and the tablets on the walls 
recall stirring incidents in the history 
of India. The Font in the S.W. corner 
of the church is surrounded by stained 
glass windows. 

E. of the Church are the General 
Parade Ground and Raec-course, the 
latter included in the foi'iner, and 
about 1 in, long, The races are gener- 
ally run in September. Close to it are 
the Oyonnasiurn, St. Andrew's Churchy 
and the Masmvic Lodge, and to the N. 
are the Ghoripuri European Barracks. 
To the S. arc the JFanawri Barracks. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist 
has a nativeaMission at Poona ; the 
mission-house is at Panch Howds, 
Vctal Peit. There are schools for 
boys of various classes, an Industrial 
School, an Orphanage, and a School for 
Catechists. 

The Sisters of St. Mary the Virgin 
(Wantage) have also their mission-house 
at Panch Howds, and in the compound 
the Epiphany School for high class 
native girls, and St. Michael's School 
for low class girls. The sisters have 
also under their charge St Mary’s High 
, School for European and Eurasian girls 
(self-supporting). A village school at 
Parbeti 1 m. from Poona, and another 
at Gcraiidaona a little farther off.- 

Tlio Sangam is the name given to 
the tongue of land at the confluence 
of the Muta river flowing from the S. 
with the Mula river coming from the 
N.W. ; it is ])erhaps the most central 
spot of tlie combined city and canton- 
ments. Upon it are several temples, 
and from it are pleasant views of the 
'river. 

The Wellesley Bridge, 482 ft. long, 
and 28i ft. broad, crosses the Muta 
river to the Sangam promontory, close 
to its confluence with the Mula. It 
takes the place of a wooden brid^ 
erected to commemorate the victories 
of the Duke of Wellington in India. 
The preset bridge, designed by Col. 
A. U. H. Finch, R.E., cost U0,932 rs., 
and was opened in 1875. 

On the 1. hand, after crossing tlie 

©Wellesley Bridge, are the Poona Engin- 

, 
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coring College, and E. of it the District 
Court , — the tatter a long, low building 
on the site of the Residency of the 
Hiitiah Agent, MoiintsLuart Elidiin- 
storie, at the time of the rupture with 
the last Peslnva, Raji Kao. Mr. 
Elphiustone retired from it to Tvirkee 
before the buttle, and the Maraihas 
])liuulered the building and ])ulled it 
down. At tlic E. end of AYollesley 
llridge is a path to the left, which 
leads down to a ]>retty garden with 
several temples. The first has a tower 
40 ft. high. The garden is filled with 
fruit trees. In the middle of the garden 
is a soeond temjde, nearly as broatl hut 
not so high. A third temple at the 
end of Llm garden was built by Ilolkar, 
who destroyed two old b niples to build 
it. All are dedicatiMl to Mahadeo, and 
though small, are extremely handsome. 
At 300 yds. from the Engineering 
College is Sir Albert Sassoon's thmse, 
called Garden Reach. It was built be- 
tween 1802 and 1804, and cost 4:80.000. 
The gardens arc beautiful, and cxtoml 
along the banks of tlie i-ivcr. Tlio 
I'oonis in tlie priTici]jal bouse arc floored 
with niarlile. I'lio lino diiiing-rooiu is 
connected with the house hy a long, 
open galleiy. Reside* it is an open 
room, with sides of carved wood, wdicrc I 
the family dine during the Feast of 
Tahornaclcs. The ceiliiigof the drawing- 1 
room is beautifully docorate-d by Poona 
artists. In it is a full-length ])ortrait 
of Thavid Sassoon, Sir Albcil’.s father, 
wiio must have heeji strikingly hand- 
some. A fountain in the gallon and 
Ihe 'water-tower should b('. noticed. 
Permission to vicAv it would no doubt 
be granted on apjdicatioii. 

From this it is a pleasant drive of 
IJ in. to the JiimMeljh livnxl and the^ 
Fitzgerald Bridge, The Bmd i.s of stone 
thrown across the Miila river, and on 
the S. side of it are -the pretty Bund 
hardens of six acres. 

The view of the Fitzgerald Bridge 
from the Biitid is very pretty ; above it 
is the broad stream, 3o0 yds, wide, on 
which rowing matches tdic place, 

. chiefly in August. Farther along in 
this direction, towards Kirkce (see 
above),, is the Deccan College, built 
• of grjfty trap-stone, in the Gothic stylCj^J 


at a cost of 245,963 rs., of which half 
was contributed by Sir Jawahidji 
Jijibhai. It was designed by Cap- 
tain if. C. Wilkins, R.E., and con- 
si.sts of the central block two stories 
higb, with two v/ings, forming three 
side.s f)f 11 (luadraiiglc, surmounted by 
a high-pitched iron roof coloured red. 
At the N.W. corner of the main block 
is a tower 106 ft. liigh. The wings 
are occupied by students, and the main 
building contains class-rooms and 
laboratory, with a large College Hall 
70 ft. long above, containing the 
Library. 

I For a native town the streets of the 
I City are wddc, and some of the older 
I housea arc aubataiitial buildings and 
(ixtrcimdy picturesque. It is divided 
into seven (piartev.s, named after the 
days of the week in wliich the market 
was hfdd. Amongst the industries of 
the town may be mentioned the mak- 
ing of gold and silver thread and wire 
for embroidery and for a simple kind 
of j(‘ well cry, the stringing of beads and 
berries for ornaments, and brass-work 
of all kinds. In ihe Shanayar, or 
Saturday division, arc the remains of 
the Peslnca's CasHe, called Junawada, 
or “old palace,'’ a largo enclo.sure about 
180 yds. sq. It was built by the 
grand father of the last Peshwa, and 
wa.s a grand building, till burnt down 
in 1827. Onlv the massive walls 
remain. 

In front is an open space where a 
vegetable market is hold. A])Out 110 
3 'd.M. to tlie N. is a stone bridge, over 
wliich a road leads to the village, of 
Rambnnhi and the Sangam. "I'lic doors 
are very large, and covered with iron 
spikes. Above the gateway is a small 
balcony supported on inllars. Here is 
the terrace from wbicli, in 1795, the 
young Peshwa, Mhadii Rao, threw 
himself, and died two days afterwards 
of the injuries he received in the fall. 
Hero, too, in 1773, Narayan Rao, at 
the age of eiglitcen, after he had been 
but nine months Peshwa, was savagely 
murdered by two of his guard. 

Not far from this castle is a street 

'v^'hich, under the Peshwas, offendora 
were executed by being trampled to 
death hy elephants. One of the moat 
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memorable of these executions^ on 
account of the princely rank of the 
sufFerer, was that of Wittoji llolkar, 
brother of that Jeswant Rao Holkar 
who, the same year, won the battle of 
Poona. The last of the Peshwas, Baji 
Rao, beheld the agonies of the victim 
from a window of his palace, where, 
on the morning of the 1st of April 
1800, he took his seat with his favourite 
Balaji Kunjar in order to glut his 
eyes with the revolting sight. 

In the Budhwar or ‘‘Wednesday” 
quarter of the city are some old Maratha 
palaces, and the quondam residence of 
Wana Farnavis, a shabby mansion with 
a small court-yard and fountain and 
many small dark rooms and dingy pass- 
ages. On the outskirts of the town 
is a very large Jain temple with 
Chincse-looking ornaments. 

Parbati. — A visit to Parhati should 
not bo omitted. 1’he liill, with its 
temples, is situated at the extreme 
S. W. of the town, the road to Sinhgarh 
passes a little to tlio N. of it, and tlie 
Hira fiagh, or “Diamond Garden,” 
is passed on tlie road. In a cemetery 
here, very woAl kept and shaded with 
trees, is interred the celebrated African 
traveller Sir William Cornwallis Harris, 
Major in the Bombay Engineers, who 
died in 1848.^ The Hira Bagh, with 
its lake and island, and the villa of 
the Pesliwas, mosque, and temples, 
is a charming place. Lord Valent ia 
mentions it in his account of a visit to 
the Peshwa in 1804. The teinpJo at 
Parbati was built by the Peshwa Balaji 
Baji Rao, who reigned from 1740 to 
1701, but in honour, it is said, of the 
Rajah of Satara. On leaving the road 
it is necessary before commencing the* 
ascent of the hill to walk across to the 
R. side of the Kliadakwasla Canal, which 
comes from the great reservoir 10 in. 
to the S. of Poona. A long succession 
of steps and ramps leads np to the top 
of the hill and to the temples. At each 
corner of the first court are small shrines 
to Surya, ‘‘the Sun,” Vishnu, Karti- 
keya, tlie Hindu Mars, and Durga ; and 
in the centre is the prfhcipal tomp]^ 

1 He vas the author of Wild Sports in (kt 
Ws8t, and the Highlands of Ethiopia, i 


dedicated to the goddess Durga or 
Parbati, the wife of Shiira, so called 
from Par vat, “a mountain.’* She is 
said to be the daughter of the Hima- 
laya. In the temple is a silver image of 
Shiva, with images of Parbati and 
Gaiiesh, said to be of gold, seated on 
his knees. The temple was built in 
1749, and cost £100,000. During the 
Diwali the temple is lighted up in a 
beautiful manner. On the N.W. side 
of the enclosing wall is a' picturesque 
Moorish -looking window, i^ence it is 
said Baji Kao watched the defeat of his 
troops at Kirkec. From the top of 
this wall, reached by narrow steps, tlicro 
is an extensive view over Poona, Kirkee, 
.and surrounding country, including 
Parbati Taut to the E., and Parbati 
village S. of the tank over the Hira 
Bagh to St. Mary*s Church and the 
Jews' Synagogue far to the N.E. To 
the S.AV. is a ruined palace of the 
Peshwas, which was struck by lightning 
in 1817, the year of Baji ^o’s over- 
throw by the British. The Brahman 
Avho shows the place will expect a 
donation of 2 rs. or so for the Denefit 
of the temple and the numerous blind 
[)ersons who frequent the hill. At the 
foot of the hill is a square field, which 
ill the time of the Peshwas was en- 
closed by high brick walls. Here at 
the end of the rains, about the time 
of the Dasahra, gifts in money were 
presented to all Brahmans. In order 
to jirevcnt the holy men from receiving 
more than their shore, they wei-e passed 
into this enclosure, at the gate of which 
stood a vast cauldron filled with red 
pigment. Each as he entered was 
marked with this, and nothing was 
given till all had gone in. They were 
then let out one by one, and 3, 4, or 5 
rs. were mven to each. On one occa- 
sion the Peshwa is said to have lavished 
£60,000 in this manner. There are 
several other temples and shrines 
the top of the hill, 

[16 m. S. W, from Poona is Sinhg^h, 
a place V£Ty famous in Maratha annals, 
and very interesting on account of its 
scenery as well as historic recollections. 
It is thus described by Grant Duff, vol. i. 
ip. 241, where he s]^aks of its aston- 
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isliing captiiim by the renowned Tanaji arrow from a bowman silently answered 
Malusre, in idibrnary 1670: “Siuhgarh Jiis inquiries ; but a noise of voices and 
is situated on the K side of the great a running to arms induced Tanaji to 

Stiliyiitlri range, near llic point at ivliioU puali fonyard, in liopca of atill aurpria- 

tho Purandar Hills branch off into the ing them. The bowmen plied their 
Deccan. With the.se liil Is it communi- arrows in the direction of the voices, 
cates only on the E. and W.by veiy high till a blaze of blue lights and a number 
narrow ridges, while on the S. and N. of torches kindled by the garrison 
it has the apf)earan(;e of a rugged iso- showed tlic Rajputs armed or arming, 
latwl mountain, with an ascent of i and discovercil their assailants. A 
m., in many parts nearly perpendi- desperate conllict ensued. The Ma- 
cular. After arriving at this height walis, though thus prematurely dis- 
tliere is an iinuieiise craggy precipice covered, and opposed by very superior 
of black rock upwards of 40 ft. numbers, wore gaining ground when 
high, and surmounting the whole is a Tanaji Malnsre fell. They then lost 
strong stone wall with towers. The conlidence, and wore running to the 
fort is of ail irregular shape ; tlie place wdiero they had c.scaladed ; but 
exterior presents on all sides the by that time thcre.serve, led by Tanaji’s 
stupendous barrier already mentioned, brother, Suryaji, had entered. On 
so that, except by the gates, entrance learning w'hat had happened, Suryaji 
seems impossible. From the summit, rallied the fugitives, asked * Wlio 
wdion the atmosphere is clear, is seen amongst them w'ould leave their father’s 
to the E. the narrow' and beautiful (comman(ier’s) remains to be tossed into 
valley of the Nira ; to tlic N. a great a pit by Mabar.s ?’ told tliem the ropes 
plain, in the forepart of wdiich I’oona, were destroyed, and now was the time 
where Shivaji passed bis youtli, is a to prove themselves Shivaji’s Mawalis. 
cons|)ieuoiis object. To the S. and W. Tins address, the loss of Tanaji, the 
appear bouiidloss masses of mountains arrival of their coin])aiiioiis, and llip 
lost in the blue clouds, or mingleil by ]»resence of a leader, made them turn 
distance with the sky. In that quarter with a rcKolution which notbing could 
lies Uaigarb, from which place, directed withstand. ‘Har! Har ! M aba Deo!” 
by Tanaji Malnsre, the thousand Ma- their usual cry on desperate onsets, 
walis, ])repared for the attempt on rcsound(5d as they closed, and they 
Sinhgarh, set out by dilTerciit paths, soon found themselves in possession of 
known only to theinselvc.s, whicli led the fort. Their total loss was esti- 
thein to unite m-ar the fortress, accord- mated at oiic-tliiiil their number, or 
ing to the wmrds of the Maratha MS., upwards of oOO killed or di.sabled. In 
‘on the ninth night of the dark lialf the morning 500 gallant Rajputs, to- 
of the moon, in the inonlli JSlagh.’ gethcT* with their commander, were 
Tanaji divided hi.s men ; one lialf re- Ibnud dead or wounded ; a few had coii- 
mainod at a little disLunce, wdtli orders coaled themselves and submitted ; but 
to advance if iieces.sary, and the other several hundreds had chosen the dcs- 
half lodged themselves undiscovered at perato altcriiativo of venturing over 
the foot of the rock. Choosing a part the rock, and many w-ero dashed to 
most difficult of access, as being the pieces in tlio attempt. The precon- 
least liable to di.scovery, one of their ccrtoil signal of success was setting on 
number mounted the’ rock and made fire a thatcdied house in the fort, a 
fast a ladder of ropes, by which they joyful intimation to Shivaji.” 
ascended one by one and lay down as On the 1st of March 1818 Sinhgarh 
they gained the inside. Scarce 300 was taken by the English without loss, 
had entered the fort when something Tlie garrison, 1100 men, of whom 400 
occasioned an alarm among ^he garri- w-eve Arabs, capitulated, after being 
son that attracted their attention to the shelled for three days, in which time 
quarter by which the Mawalis were ^400 shells aifd upw*ards of 2000 shot 
ascending. A man advaueed to ascer- wore fired into the pla^'^o. The ascent 
"^in what was the matter. A doadlyi, to ^Sinhgarh is in part almost perpen- 
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dicular. Being 4162 ft. above the sea, 
it is delightfully <Sool, and the views 
are beautiful. There are several bunga- 
lows hero usually occuplc4l by Envo- 
peans in summer. 

The Jmirney, — Leave Poona very 
early, in order to reach Sinhgarh before 
the heat becomes excessive. Parbati 
will be reached in half an hour, and 
horses are changed after the first hour. 

Between the tenth and eleventh mile 
the Lake of Khadakwaslti (or Lake Fife) 
is reached. The word signifies “stone 
junction,” from Khadak^ “a rock,” and 
fFasla, “a junction.” It is 8 m. long, 
formed by a grand stone embankment, 

1 m. long, thrown across a stream, and 
sui)plies Poona with water and also two 
irrigation canals. There is. some 
shooting about this spot. At the foot 
of the Sinligarh Mountain, 14 m., the 
carriage is cxcliangcid for a pony, or a 
chair, in which the active people of 
the locality will carry the traveller to 
the summit of the moiintaiji by a 
zigzag path 2^ in. long. After reaching ! 
the scarp of the hill, you pass through 
three gateways into the fort, the area 
inside being about 40 acres. Not far 
from the gatew'ay are stables hewn out 
of the solid rook, and used by the 
Maratha freebooters in Shivaji’s time. 
About J Til. from the gateway to the E. 
is a temple to Ram liajiib, and near it 
arc wells and a tank hewn out of the 
solid rock.] 

[Furandhar i.s a strong bill-fort tf> 
the S.E., about 17 m. as the crow flies, 
and 24 m from Poona. Tlic njjper and 
lower forts arc situated more than 300 
ft. below the summit, which is 4560 ft. 
above sea-level, and are protected by a 
perpendicular scarp. In March 1818 
Ihiraiidhar was attacked and taken by 
the English column under General 
Pritzla (Blackcr's Maratha J'Far, p. 
241). Piirandlnir is used as a con- 
valescent depOt for troops. There is a 
D.B. there. The sportsman may find 
panthers in the hills, and deer and 
other game in the neighbourhood.] 

167 m. Dhond June. sta. (B.) K?om 
this place the Dliond Munmar State 
Railway runs N. joining the , Nj£. 


branch of the G.I.P. ^Railway at the 
latter place (see Rte. l"). 

[The only plaoe of importance on this 
line is, 51 m.,Ahinednagarsta. (R.)D,B. 
(pop. over 40,000), the third city of the 
Deccan, covering 3 sq. m., on ttie 1. 
bank of the Siva, and founded in 1494 
by Ahmad Nizam Shah Bahri, son of 
a Brahman of Vijayanagar, the fii-st 
of a Mohammedan dynasty. His terri- 
tory was the only jiart of the W. coast 
to which the ravages of Portuguese 
piracy did not extend. They main- 
tained a friendly intercourse for many 
years with Ahmednagar. The power 
of that state extended over the greater 
part of Bcrar and the province of Au- 
rangabad itiid some districts in Khan- 
desh, Kalyan, and from Hankot to 
Bassein in the Konkan. The Fort fell 
into Akbar’s hands in 1605, after sus- 
taining a cc'lebratcid siege under Chand 
Bibi, widow of ’Ali Adil Shah, of 

B ur. (The “Noble Queen” of 
ows Taylor’s novel.) It was taken 
from the Nizam by the Maratlias in 
1760, after desperate fighting. In 1797 
the fort was made over to Sindia by 
the Peshwa, from whom it was taken 
by General Wellosloy, afterwards Duke 
of 'Wellington, on the 12th of August 
1803. A tamarind tree, under which 
the Duke of Wellington is said to have 
liinclicd, is iiointed out on the S,W. 
side of the Fort. 

Tlio Fort is in the centre of the town, 
in. N.E. of the riy. sta. Clo.se to 
it are Christ Church and a R.C. 
Church. The European Ba'n'acks are 
1 m. S.K. of it, and the N.I. Lines and 
D.B. are N.W. of it. The gate of the 
Fort towards the Poona road is called 
the Malle Darwazah ; and just outside 
it are the graves of two British officers 
I who fell here when the place was 
stormed in 1808. The town though 
I flourishing and with good bazaara^as 
now no architectural interest. Ahincd- 
nagar is an important station of the 
S.P.G., and of the Ladies' Assoeia- 
tim, ^vith large schools and branch 
missions in several villages in the dis- 
trict. 2 m. from the Fort is the Faria 
Bagh, or “ fairy garden,” an old palace 
of the Nagar kings, which has nothing 
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attractive beyond historical associa- 
tions. f 

The principal .sight near Ahmednagar 
is the Tomb of Salabat Khan or Ghand 
Bibi (for it is doubtful to which of 
thc.so two i)ersonagos it belongs), 6 ni. 
to £^on a hill 3080 ft. 'I'hc building 
is octagonal, three stories high ; line 
view. Jlelow is the crypt, in which are 
two tombs, one of which has a smaller 
tombstone on the top of the other. 
There is no insoripiion. The first 
story is used as an iiihnnary. To the 
E. by N. is a very largo tank. To the 
N.N. W. is Dongar Gan, 12 m. off, 
where there is a bungalow, which wa.s 
a hunting-scat of the okl kings, and is 
now a place to which the English from 
Nagar go for pi(*nics.] r 

184 ni. Diksal sta. (R.), a small vil- 
lage. 2 111 . beyond Dik.sal the llhiina 
river is crossed. 

223 ni. Kern sta., is a large and 
flourishing village, the largest jilacc 
between Poona ami Sholapur. 

234 m. Bars! Road sta. Tlii.s is the 
station from which, in the rains, 
travellers who intcMid to visit Paiulhar- 
piir turn oil' to the S. (30 m. by road). 
In dry weather tlioy will jirocced to 

264 m. Mobal, only 21 ni. from 
Paud liar pur. 

[Fandharpur (pop, 17,000) on the 
right bank of the llhima river, where 
is a very celebrated sln ine to Witthoba, 
or M^iththal. The tem])le is said to 
have been built in 80 a.d., and was 
routed by certain Brahinan.s till 1081, 
then by Badwars, who still take charge 
of it. The first chamber in the temple 
is a room 40 ft. sq. witli pillar.s, and 
without wimlows and ven-tilatiou. The 
second pillar on the left is covered with 
silver plates, and pilgrims embrace it. 
The idol chamber is 8 ft. sq., and the 
idol is very grotesque, and wcjars a high 
cap. Immense crowds of pilgrims visit 
this icTiiple at certain times, partioii- 
lariy in July and October, and snlfer 
greatly from the crush and the want of 
voBtilatioii. The scene on the Bhima 


river nt the time of tho pilgrimage is 
most animated and interesting. 28 m. 
E. is the beautiful unfinished temple 
at Vijayanagar (Rte. 26), said to have 
been built for the reception of this 
idol, which however, refused to move. 
Tlie legend is that a Brahman named 
Pandelli, going on a pilgrimage to 
Benares, neglected his parents and 
stopped in a Brahman’s house at 
J*anflharpur, and saw Oanga, Yamuna, 
and Raraswati acting as handmaids to 
his host on account of liis filial pioty, 
Pandelli then gave up his pilgrimage 
to Benares, stopped at Pandharpur, 
and treated his parents with great 
respect and honour, wlicreiipon Vishnu 
hocainc incarna.te in him as Wit- 
thoba.] 

283 m. Sholapur sta. (R.), (jiop. 
62,000), the capital of a collcctorate, and 
protected by a strong fort. The D.B. 
is 350 ytls. E. of the station, and the 
Fort is 11 in. N.W. of it, and is built 
on level ground, with a very slight 
fall to the N. Tl^p ramparts arc of 
mud, with a /at(sse-hraie. The outer 
wall has baitlernented curtains and 4 
inner and 23 side towers. There is a 
moat on 'N’.W. and S. sides. Tho Tank 
of Sadeshwa is to the K Tho first gate 
is called the Khala Dai’wazah or Spike 
Gate, from tlie iron ,spikc,s on tho huge 
massive wooden doors. They are to keep 
off elephants, which used to be trained 
to break in gates hy iiushiiig with their 
foreheads. It lias an uninteresting 
i^ersi.'in inscription, with a date corre- 
sponding to 1810 A.T). In the revet- 
ments are many stones taken from 
Hindu teinyiles, on which figures of 
Vishnu, M-ahadeo, and of elephants and 
peacocks arc seen. 

There is in the city, which lies N. 
and E. of tlic Fori, a good High School 
for boys, and a school for girls, which 
may be visited by those interested in 
educational matters. The cantonment 
lay S.E. of the station, and there was 
once a strong force here, but the troops 
have been withdrawn. In April 1818 
General Munro marched against a body 
of Baji Rao’s infantry, 4500 in number, 
with 13 guns, attacked them under the 
wells of Sholapur, and routed them 
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with great slaughter. The Fort, after 
a short siege, surrendered (Grant Duff, 
vol, iii. p. 484). There is a fine cotton- 
mill at Sholapur, near the police Station 
and the Railway. 

At about 3 ra. N. of the city of 
Sholapur is the Ekrukh Tank, 6 in. 
in length, formed by a modem embank - 
incut of earth and rough stones IJ in. 
long which has been carried across the 
Adhiii river. Three canals irrigate 
the .surrounding country. ^J'he High- 
level Canal on the left hank waters 8fi3 
acres. The Low'-lcvel Canal from the 
left bank waters 10,(301 acres. 'Fhc 
High-level w’atcrs .507 acres. Tlie 
greatest height of tlie embankment is 
72J ft., and the greatest depth of water 
60 ft. lint for this lake, the w'hole 
district near, and oven tlie city of 
Sholapur itself, must have been 
deserted during the late famine. 

These JVaivrworka were built in 1 881, 
at a cost of 2^ lakhs of viuiecs, by the 
Municipality, and give a daily supply 
of 6 gallons a head. 

i\foti lUujh Tank is prettily situated 
close to the rly. mossing on the liija- 
pur road, and fringed on tliree .sides by 
a magiiineerit growl h of bahhut trees. 
A very plonsant row or sail can be had 
in the boats (2) belonging to the 
Shola])ur club ; and the Sjiot aftbrds ti 
pleasant retreat on a sultry evening. 

292 in. Hotgi June. sta. (R.), 9 m. S.E. 
of Shola])ur, the capital of the Deccan 
from 1347 to 1412, a place of great .size 
and importance, adorned Avith several 
fine buildings, the most remarkable 
being the celebrated iiios<[ue.. From 
this point the East Deccan Railway 
runs S. to Bijapnr and Gadag June, 
(.see Rte. 24). 

353 m. Kalbarga si a., D.15. The 
]»]ace was abandoned as the scat of the 
Deccan Government in 1635 in favour 
of Rcdar. It is situated in an undulat- 
ing plain, a somewdiat dreary expanse 
of black soil, relieved by outcrops of 
limestone and thriving young planta- 
tions of trees. Houses for the Nizam’s 
officers, who command the troops Jicre, 
and handsome buildings for a few 
public offices are erected on the 


which stretehes away from the railway 
station to the city. The Old Fort in 
the background, black wdth age, and 
the numerous domes wdth which the 
plain is dotted, also help to relieve 
the generally monotonous a.spcct. The 
first object which attracts attention is 
a largo ilnmed tomb, tlie sepulchre of 
cue of the former rulers of the place, 
but now used as a Rmdcmc by the 
Executive Engineer. A fine public 
garden is then passed ; nud nearer the 
town, new buildings on all sides bear 
testimony to the reviving prosperity 
of tlie jilace. The toAvn is entered by 
a liiind-soine gateway. 

The outer walls and gatevrays and 
most of the old buildings of the Fort 
ai*c in aavery dilapidated condition. 
TJic Citadel or Bala Tlisar lias suffered 
least. On the top of it is a curious old 
guii, 26 ft. long, and having twenty 
pairs of iron ring.s attacdied to it, by 
which it used ])robal)ly to be slung nr 
lifted. Close by is an old Hindu 
temple which has been converted into 
a mos<|uc. 

lu tlie old Fort is the Jumma Muajid, 
one of the finest old Tathan mosques 
in India, built in the reign of Feroz 
Shah, and modelled after the great 
mosque of Cordova in S])ain. Accord- 
ing to Fcigusson, it measures 216 ft. E. 
and W., and 176 ft. N. and S., and 
conse(jU(3ntly covers an area of 38,016 
sip ft. Its great x>eculiarity is that 
alone of all tlie great mosipies of India 
the whole area is covered in. Tliore is 
therefore no court, and the solid roof 
affords protection from the sun to all 
worslii]q)ers, while the light i.s admitted 
tlirongli tlie side walls, which are 
pierced w ith great arches on all sides 
cxcejit the W. This arrangement is 
so good both for convenience and 
architectural effect that it is difficult 
to understand Avliy it Avas never after- 
wards repeated. It stands in secmingl y 
good repair after four centiiric.s of 
neglect, and OAves its greatness solely 
to its own original merit of design. 

The Jail is the model institution of 
the sort for H.H. the Nizam’.s Do- 
minions. It is said to be exceedingly 
well managed and to be worth a visit. 

The Talukdar's Courts the Judicial 
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and the Tream’t'y of Kalbarga 
ai*e located in tl/o grand old Tombs in 
the eastern quarter of the town. These 
tombs arc huge square buildings sur- 
mounted by domes, and are the burial- 
places of the kings who reigned here at 
the end of the 14th century. They 
are roughly yet strongly built, and, 
TYitli the OAcepliuu of aouio hundaoiuo 

stone tracery, which has unfortunately 
been white washed, none of tlunn con- 
tain exterior ornaments of any kiinl. 
The interiors are more elaborately 
finished. 

Some little distance from these 
tombs istlui shrine or of Banda 

Namaz, or Gisn Daraz, a celebrated 
Mohainmedan saint (of the Chisti 
family), who came to Kalbaiga during 
the reign of Feroz Shah in 1413. 
The present structure is said to have 
been erected in 1640 hy one of his 
descendants during tlie reign of Mali- 
mud *Adil Shah. Shah Wali, Feroz 
Shah*a brother, made many valuable 
presents to the saiad, and gave him 
\?LXgQ jaqirft, and built him a magniii- 
cent college close to the city. Some of 
his descendants still reside at his tomb. 
The slirino is much venerated by Mo- 
hammedans ill this part of India, and 
none but true believers are admitted 
inside its portals. Close by are some 
buildings, consisting of a sarai, mostjiie, 
and college {Madrassa), said to have 
been erected by Aurangzib, who visited 
Kalbarga on several occasions. Some; 
distance from the tomb of Ibiiida Nawaz 
is the ShHne of liukuna-d-din another 
Mohammedan saint, w^ho resided lierc 
at the same time as Banda Nawaz ; be- 
yond this again is the Shrine of Sir aju- 
d-din, who preceded the other saints at 
tho court of the Balimaiii kings. An- 
otlior remarkable tomb is the Chor 
Gunihaz (‘^thiefs dome”), W. of the 
city, which is .said to have derived its 
name from having been for many years 
tho haunts, of a robber, who used to 
deposit all his plunder here. 

In the town is a Bazaar 370 ft. x 60 
ft., adorned by a row of 61 Hindu 
arches, witli a very ornamental block of 
buildings at either end. ^ 

^70 m. fihahabadsta, (R.) Known 


for its limestone quarries. Large 
quantities of the stone are exported. 

376 ni. Wadi June. sta. (R.) From 
hero tho Nizam’s State Railway runs E. 
to llaidarabad (sec Ute. 25). Passengers 
for the Nizam’s railway change car- 
riages. There is here a rcst-camp for 
troopg cn route between the Madras 
Presidency and Bombay. 

385 m. Nalwax sta. The shooting 
in this neighbourhood is said to bo 
good both for large and small game. 

427 m. Krishna sta. Hero the rail- 
way crosses tho Krishna river by a 
grand bridge 3854 ft. long, 

443 m. Raichur sta. (R.) At this 
point the Great Indian l^eninsula Rail- 
way and the Madras Railway meet. 
Madras is distant 350 m. 

Rakhur formed part of the dominions 
of the Bahmani kings in 1357. It w’as 
included in the government of Bijapur 
(see Grant Ibiff, vol. i. p. 65), and was 
governed in 1478 Kliwajali Johan 
Gawan. When Bijapur bceanio an in- 
dependent kingdom, Raichur was its 
S. ca])ital. Tho Fort is about IJ m. 
fiom the railway station. The N. gate, 
flanked by towcr.s, is be.st ivorth atten- 
tion. There is a stone chqdiant not 
quite the natural size carved out of a 
boulder about 50 yds. outside tlio gate, 
At right angles to tliis gate is another 
called the Kasbah Darwazah. Outside 
this gate is tlie door of a tunnel out of 
wliicli tho garrison caiiio to close the 
gate, auci then retired by the under- 
ground passage into Ll ic Fort. The 
W. gate is culled the Sikaiidariyab, 
and near it is the old palace, with 
immensely thick walls, now a jail. 

The Citadel ought to be seen for the 
sake of tho fine view, extending as far 
as tho Tiingabhadra river, 16 m. to the 
S., and the Krishna, 12 m. to the N. 
The ascent commences from near the 
N. gate. The hill on which it is built 
consists of immense boulders of rock, 
and is over 290 ft. high, ’i’he path up 
I is broken and iimsafe after dark. On 
the^left is a row of cells belonging to 
the dargah, or shrine, and at the E. 
eni, overhanging the precipice, is a 
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stone pavilion. Near tliis on the £. 
is a mos<[uc 18 ft. high ; and on the S. 
aide is a place for a bell or gong 7 ft. 
high, with stone supports and a stone 
roof. The whole surface of the top 
is 70 ft. square. The town is to the 
E. of the Fort. 

10 nil from Baichur is Adoai sta. 
(pop. 22,500). This is one of the 
principal cotton-marts in the Deccan. 
The town is of some historical interest. 
According to tradition, it was founded 
3000 years ago by Chandra Sing of 
Bedar. After the battle of Telikot in 
1564, the Sultan of Bijapur appointed 
Malik llahman Khan, an Abyssinian, 
to govern it, whicli he did for 39 years, 
and died there. Ilia tomb on the 
Talibaiida hill is still an object of 
I’eligious veneration. lie was suc- 
ceeded by his adopted son Sidi Mas 'and 
Khan, who built th(3 lower fort, and the 
fino Juinrna Musjid. In 1690 Adoni 
w'as taken, after a desperate resist- 
ance, by one of Anrangzib’s generals, 
and afterwards jpll to the Nizam. 
Salabat Jang granted it in jayir to 
Bazalat Jang, his younger brother, who 
made it his capital, and endeavoured to 
form an indciHimlont shite, lie died 
in 1782, and was buried at Adoni, and 
a line mosque and tomb were erected 
over his grave and that of his mother. 
Govcmineiit grant 1200 rs. yearly for 
the support of these buildings and the 
charities connected with them, but the 
edifice has gone sadly to decay. In 
1786 the citadel was captured by ^Tipii 
after one jnonth’s siege, lie demol- 
ished the ^fortifications, and removed 
the guns and stores to Gooty. In 1792 
it was restored to the Nizam, and ex- 
changed by him with the British in 
1799 A.D. for other places. The citadel 
is built on five hills, of which the best 
known are tlie Barakila and the Tali- 
banda, both of which rise 800 ft. above 
the plain. Half-way up the rock is a 
fine tank containing good water, and 
never dry. 

75 m. Guntakal June. sta. (R.) From 
this juiic. the line runs N.W., to 
Bombay, S.E. to Madras, N.E. to 
Bezwada or Kistna, and W. to Bellri’y 


and Goa. Bellary and the ruins of 
Vijayanagar (Bejana^) can be seen 
by starting from this place (see Rte. 20). 

93 m. Gooty sta. (R. ) Nearly 2 m. S. 
of the railway station is an interesting 
old hill -fort. It was taken by Haidar 
*Ali in 1776 after a siege of nine months. 
The water failed, and tho garrison were 
forced by thirst to surrender. Tho 
fort is 9.50 ft above the plain, and 2000 
ft above the sea. Sir Thos. Munro 
was buried at Gooty, but was subse- 
quently removed to Madras. There is 
a monument to him in the churchyard 
hero. 

123 m. Tadpatri sta. (R.) Tho 
town was>efounded during the time of 
the Vijayanagar kings about 1485, 
when the highly decorative temples 
were built. Tlic one on the river- bank 
was never finished, but is the most 
imposing. See Fergusson, pp. 375-378. 

189 in. Cuddapah sta. (R.) 

267 m. Renigunta sta. (R.), junc- 
tion of tlie Metro-gaimo State Railway 

(1) N.E. to Nelloro (see below), and 

(2) S. and S.E. to Tirupati (soo below). 
Vellore (Rte. 29), and Villupuram (Rte. 
31). 

(1) [75 m. Nellore sta. (R.) Chief 
town of tlic district, stands bii the rt. 
bank of tho Hi ver Pcn'tiar 8 in. from its 
iiioutb (30,000 iuliab.) Here, in the 
mins of a Hinchi Temple^ was found a 
pot of Jionian (fold voim and viedah of 
the 2(1 cent. There are here MisBiona 
of the Roman Catholics, Scotch Free 
Chuvcih, Amerujiin Baptists, and Her- 
mansburg Lutherans.] 

(2) [8 m. Tirupati sta., 3^ D. B. This 
town of 14,000 inhab., crowded at all 
times with pilgrims, is celebrated for 
one of the most sacred Hill Pagodas in 
S. India. It stands at the*top of the 
“holy hill” called Tinmala, and is 
aboiiL8 in. from the rly. sta. Travellers 
must DC wary of thieves, who are numer- 
ous. U non the hill they will be pestered 
by mendicants. Looking from tne town 
only one path up the hill can bo seen 
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along wliicli at intervals are three 
gopuras, or gateways, uiwler which the 
pilgrims pass. The last gopura is at 
the top of tlie hill. On the other side 
of the hill there arc paths iij», but all 
very diflicult. For some years the 
temple was under the managrTnoiit of 
the Hritish Govemmont, hut in 1843 

charge of it was given over to a Maliaiit 
or Hindu Abbot, who with liis co- 
authorities controls the expenditure 
and the worship. The antiquity of 
the temple is indisputable, but its 
origin is involved in obscurity. Tlic 
idol is an erect stone figure 7 ft. high, 
with four anus, representing Vishnu. 
No Kuropeim ascended the hill on 
which is Upper Tirii]»ati, that is tlio 
tem])lc and its suburbs, till 1.570, when 
the Su])eriiitciidoiit of Ptdice, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the Mahant, 
went u]) in search of an escaped forger. 
It is 2500 ft. high, and <piite bare and 
without vegetation. Tlic N. ascent 
on the Cud da pah side is from the small 
village of Balapilli, over hills and 
through thick jungle, where tigers 
and ])authers are not unknown. I’lie 
hill has seven y)eaks. On Llio seventh 
peak, Shri Venkalaranianaelielhun, is 
tlie pagoda. A broad belt of mango, 
tamarind, and sandal treses surrcjunds 
the temple. Theii^ is a decent bunga- 
low built on the top of the mountain 
for lodging liuropean visitors. Iji the 
town is a dispninan}, in part siqipnrted 
by tlie Mahant. Idols are very well 
carved in the town, of biass, or of red 
wood — the PtcrocarpuH mvl.aliv iis, E. 
of tlio temple is .a tiink. There is al.so 
a Hall of 1000 Pillars, which e.'innot 
compare with that at iMaduva, or those 


at Chedamharam or Conjeveram. There 
are sixteen waterfalls in various parts 
of the hill; It is said that Abbo 
Dubois was the first to visit the hill, 
but lie ])robabIy did not ascend it. 

In Lower Tirupati arc several 
temples, hut “the wonders of the 
place arc two gopuras belonging to a 
now iloscrted temple on the banks of 
the river,” one unfinished. The per- 
pendicular part, contrary to custom, 
“is covered with the most elaborate 
sculpture, cut with cxfinisitc sharjmess 
and precision and ]^oi’haps in better 
taste tJian anything else in this style”, 
(Fergusson). 

14m. Chandragiri s ta. 1 1 1 the palace 
here the j c presen tatives of the Vijayan- 
agar dynasty of the day (1639) made to 
the E.I. Co. the original grant of tlie 
laud on wliicli FortSt. George (Madras) 
was built. The Govcrnincjit carefully 
preserve the ^lalaee, anil it is used as a 
halting-place for ofiicials. It is jnost 
picturesquely situated in the Fort, and 
at the I lack of it is a high rocky hill. 
After the defeat of Talikot in 1564 this 
was the residence of the Kajahs of 
Vijayanagar. 

78 m. Vellore sta. (Rtc. 29). 

272 ni. Villupuram sta. (Rte. 31).] 

From Renigiiuta sta. the line con- 
tinues S. E. to 

308 m. Arkonam jnne. sta. (P.) (42 
III. from Lladras). Tlie N. W. and S. W. 
branches of the Madras Railway join at 
this point, and a branch of Ihc South 
Indian ItaiUvay runs S. to Chingleput. 
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Ox the lirst: appearanon of th« build- 
ings of Iklailras City from tin* sea, llie 
straiigur must feel surprised how so 
great a capital should have grown up 
on such an exposed coast, with appar- 
ently so little coiiveiiience i'or trade. 
J5ut the whole line of coast, from Ceylon 
to Orissa, has not one convenient 
harbour. Although Madras has no 
great river near it to bring down pro- 
ducts from inland regions, it has a 
substitute in a long series of canals, the 
line of which passes tlirough the town 
southward to tlic South Arcot Distiict, 
and northward to the Godavari, a length 
of 250 in. 

The city and its suburbs extend 9 in. 
along the coast, covering an area of 27 
stp m. Pop. in 1881, 406,000 ;^‘m 
1891, 450,000. 


Landing-place. — Passengers and 
cargo used to be landed or embarked in 
masula boats, which are Hat-bottoined 
barges constructe«l of mango wood, 
and sewn together with cocoa-nut fibre. 
The lauding charges are for masula 
boats 2 ’8 rs., jolly boats 1 r. j but now 
steamers generally enter the harbour, 
and passengers land without difficulty 
at the Pler^ which is 1000 ft. long, and 
40 ft. wide, with a T head. The M adras 
coast is frequently visited by cyclonic 
storms, sometimes of teri’ific violence. 
On the 3d of October 1746, twenty- 
three days after the surrender of Madias 
to the French, there was a dreadful 
cycloiiV, in 'which the d' Orleans^ 
Pf^BniXj and Lys foundered with up- 
wards of 1200 men. The Merumid 
' and Advice^ prizes, also went down ; 
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and the flagship Achille was dismasted, 
and saved with difliculty, after the 
lower guns had been thrown overboard. 
Tliore were twenty other vessels in the 
Madras roads during the storm, and not 
one eseaped. There have been other 
frightful hurricanes in 1782, 1807, and 
ISl 1 . Oil the latter occasion the Dover 
frigate and Chichester store-ship found- 
ered, and ninety coasting vessels w'c.Jit 
down at their anchors. During this 
hurricane the surf broke at 4 in. 
distance from tiio shore. On the 2d 
of May 1872 thoi-e was another groat 
storm, in which the Hotspur and eight 
EuropCtin vessels and tAventy native 
vessels of altogctliei- 41 o3 tons were lost. 
The shore is sandy, stretching in nearly 
a straight line from N. Uy E. to S. 
by W. for many miles, and there is no 
creek or bay or other natural facility 
for forming a harbour. It was proved 
during the great cyclone of 1881 that 
no harbour here can ever be regarded 
as a harbour of refuge, and consequently 
ships are now ordered to put out to sea 
at tJio tirst ijulication of a cyclone. 
But a schom(' of docks to be constructed 
on the south foreshore, with the har- 
bour forming the entrance, is under 
consideration. The .sand along tlio 
coast is unusually Hat seawards, iVach- 
ing a dc])th of 10 fathoms only at a 
distance of 1 m. from Uk; shore, and to 
this inay be partly attributed the pecu- 
liarity of tlie Madras surf. 

The wdiuls are eallcd monsoons (from 
the Arabic mausim, “a season”). 
That from the S.W. bloAvs from April 
to October, and that from tlic jN.E. 
from October to April. Tlie S.W. 
monsoon breezes are for the mosiviiart 
light. The N.E. monsoon brings the 
rainy season on the east coast, ivhich 
is from October to December. The S. W. 
monsoon rains fall on the cast coast 
from the end of ^lay t'o the middle of 
October. The average rainfall at 
Madras is 50 in. , nearly half of which 
falls in November. 

November, December, and January 
are comparatively* cool, but there is no 
really cold weather in the plains in 
Madras. The rise of tide does not ex- 
ceed 3 to 4 ft., even at ei^uinoctial 
*8priiigs. A current, averaging two 


knots, runs from S. by W. to N. by E. 
parallel to the shore during the S.W. . 
monsoon, and in the contrary direction 
during the N.E. monsoon. f 

On the occasion of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’s visit in 1875, n memorial 
stone was laid commemorating the com- 
mencement of the harbour works, de- 
signed by W. Parkes, M. I.C.E., who had 
constructed the Karachi harbour. The 
works were nearly complete, at a cost of 
5,800,000 rs., when in November 1881 
a violftiit oycloTiG occiimd which seri- 
ously injured them, and breached about 
i m. of breakwater out of a total of 1 j 
Tu. After much discussion, an amended 
design was aj)])rovcd by Bir J. Hawk- 
shavv, Sir J. Goode, ami Prof. Stokes, 
and the works which now exist were 
coinmcnced in 1884, and, it is hoped, 
will be com})kto(l in 1892. The liar- 
hour consists of two breakwaters to the 
N. and S. of the Custom House^v en- 
closing the pier, which runs out froip - 
the Custom House. .The Post Oifice, 
tlm old High Court, and some houses 
of business extend along the shore 
fmung the Imrbour. W. of those is a 
thickly inhabited quarter chiefly in- 
habited by natives, and known as 
JUfiek Totmi: In it is rophain ’s Broad- 
w.'iy, a long thoroughfare containing 
several large shops, the Bank of Jifadras, 
and churches. 

Tlie Lighthouse stands on the 
esplanade, idoso to the N. face of the 
Fort, and the light (a fla.shing one) is 
128 ft Jibovo sea-level. The duration 
of the flash to tliat of the dark interval 
is as 2 to 3, and it was first .shoAvii on 
the 1st of January 1841. It is visible 
from a shiji’s dock 15 m. at sea. The 
new High Cowrt huiMimjs have been 
erected (from the designs of Mr. Bras- 
siiigtoii) beside it, and it has been 
decided to pull down tlio lighthouse 
and place the light on a tower of the 
High Court. 

Fort St. George contains the Euro- 
pean barracks, the Arsenal, St. Mary’s 
Church, and some of the Government 
Opces. It was designed by Mr. 
Robins, mathematical professor at Wool- 
>"ich, who was made commander-iti- 
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<;hief at Madras. The eastern face 
of the Fort is close to the seai with 
only the broad road between. The E. 
face is straight, but the western face 
landward is in the form of a crescent, 
well protected by cross-fire from 
different bastions, and surrounded by a 
deep fosse, crossed by a drawbridge. 

The Fort is not without its historic 
recollections. Here, on the 10th of 
September 1746, M. de la liourdoniiais 
received in tlio name of the French 
king the Burreuderud keys, which were 
restored to the English by the Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapclle, On the 14th of 
December 1758 the French arrived 
before it under the command of M. 
Tjally, but retreated on the 16th of 
February 1759, leaving ])ehmd them 
fifty -two cannon and many of their 
wounded. The French inadt! their 
approach on tlie N. side, and tlieir 
principal battery, called Ln Ilya’s, must 
naye been near where the house of j 
Parry and Co. now stands, as it w'as 
close to the beach, and about 580 yds. 
N. of the Fort. Another battery was 
at the nativO cemetery in lllaek Town, 
and a third about 400 yds. to the S.W, 
In April 1769, wliilothe English forces 
.were far away, Haidar 'Ali made hi.s 
apj)carance with his cavalry, ami dic- 
tated to the Governor the terms on 
which he would spare the derenceloss 
territory. Again, on the 10th of August 
1780, and once more in January 1792, 
the garrison were alarmed by the ap- 
jiearauee of the Mysore cavalry. Here 
ill ■’^Vritcr’s Ihiiidings, Clive twice 
snapped a pistol at his own head. 
From this Fort he marched to his 
first victories, and from it went the 
army which, on the 4th of May 1799, 
killed Tipu and caiitiired Scriiigapatain. 
The Accountant-Gcncrars Office in the 
Fort was formerly the Government 
House. On the ground -fioor are the 
voluminous Records. 

The Grand Arsenal forms a long 
parallelogram on the iirst floor. In it 
is the MuseuTfiy containing amongst 
other objects : four cornets, or flags, 
belonging to tho 1st and 2d Regiments 
of Madras Cavalry — the oldest fla^Jj 
taken from the Dutch and French are 
[/rwjia] 


sewn up ill covers, to protect them 
from the squirrels, wWch have de- 
stroyed many, using them to make 
their nests ; — two iron helmets taken at 
Manilha {sic) in 1762, one weighing 10 
lbs., the, other 14 lbs. There is also 
a very curious brass mortar from Kur- 
nool, shaped like a tiger sitting with 
legs planted almost straight out. Also 
a handsome gun taken from Jeswant 
Rao Holkar, with his name and the 
d.ato, 1218 A.n. =1803 A.D. ; the cage 
ill which Captain P. Austruthor, R.A., 
was kept prisoner in China for seven 
months ; a very fine bronze bell 
taken by Major MTntyre at Ching 
Kang Foo ; the colours taken at the 
capture of Sadras in 1780, and from 
the French Pulicat in 1781 ; the 
Dutch colours taken at Arnboyna in 
1810; tiger -headed guns taken at 
Seringapatam in 1792 ; a wall-piece, 
which belonged to the Naw^ab of the 
(’arnatic, tlie barrel of which is 12 ft. 
long ; the six keys of Pondicherry, 
taken in 1778 ; a bifurcate projectile, 
which, after issuing from the cannon, 
opens out like a double-bladed sword 
to the length of 5 ft. 10 in ; a wall- 
piece brought from Ilellary, the barrel 
of which is 15 ft. long, though the 
hore is only 1| in. ; leather petards 
with sira]>s to fasten them to a gate. 

Across the esplanade W. of the Fort 
arc Pacheappah’B College and Hall. 
The latter is of Greek Ionic architecture, 
and of noble proportions. Both build- 
ings owe their erection to Pacheappah 
Mudelliar, a wealthy and benevolent 
Hindu gentleman who, dying a hun- 
dred jfcars ago when education was 
almost unknown in Madras, endowed 
various religions institutions and pri- 
vate charities with no less than a lakh 
of pagodas. 

The Jail or Penitentiary is J m. W. 
of tho Fort 

The General Hospital is opposite the 
Central Rly. sta. The records go back 
to 1829.^ Dr. Mortinier published an 
account of it in 1838. On the E. side 
is the military part of the hospital 
;^and a large detached building acconi- 

X « 
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modating the Medical College, The is oiij^e N., and is approached by a 
hospital contains 280 beds, and is for broiicT and lofty lUght of stone steps, 
men — both Europeans and natives. The hall was constructed during Lord 
That for women and children is in a Clive’s government to commemorate 
now building PI. of the Medical College, the fall of Scringapatam. Round the 
completed 1891. Avails are large pictures of Queen 

Victoria seated ; George III., taken at 
The Memorial Hall, near the General the beginning of his reign; Queen 
Hospital, is a massive building of uo Charlotbcj afull-longthof SirThomas 
great architectural b(‘auty, ere(!ted by Mnnro, probably by Sir T. LaAvrence ; 
public subscription in commemoration Robert, Lord Hobart, 1790-98 ; Lord 
of **the ifoodiiess «aiid forbearance of Harris: General Meadows ; Lord Mor- 


Almighty God in s})anng tliis Presi- j 
dency from the Sepoy Alntiny Avhicli 
(Icvastati'd the sister Presidency of 
Bengal in the year 1857.” It i.s avail- 
able for public meetings of a religions, 
educational, charitable, and scientific 
character; its doors beiug/losed against 
“ balls, concerts, theatrical exlubitioiis, 
and such -like entertainments as have 
the chiiracter of mere worldly ainnsc- 
ment. ” Thej Bible Society occupies the 
basement, and the ’I’ract and Book 
Society an adjacent building somewhat 
in the same style of architcetnre. 

The School of Arts, near St. Andrew’s 
Kirkj^Avas established as a private insti- 
tution by Dr. Alexander Iljintcv in 
1850, and for live years Avas mainly 
supported by that worthy I)o(‘.tor\s 
private purse, Govcviimoiit took it 
'over in 1 855, 

Government House is about i a mile 
S. of the Fort. The entrance hall is 
spacious, and contains a full-kiigth 
portrait of ’Azim Jah, the Nawab of 
Arcot, and two pictures of his sons. In 
the breakfast-room is a picture of tlie 
installation of Nawab Ghulam Hiluliani- 
mad Ghuus Khan under the goveinor- 
ship of Lord P^lphinstono, with the 
date 1842. In the dining-room is a 
portrait of Clive, and one of NaAvab 
Shuj’aii - danlah, of Oudh, vand also 
one of the Nawab ’Umdntn-l-Umara. 
Ill the drawing-room is a full-length 
portrait of Lady Munro, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, — one of his finest pictures. 
There is also a portrait of the Mar- 
chioness of Tw%eddale. Thh b(i7iquet~ 
ing-hall^ in a detached building, is a 
noble room 80 ft. long and 60 ft. broad, 
find very lofty. The principal entrance. 


nington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, 
seated on the terrace of the old Govern- 
ment House in the Fort, Avith two flags 
on his left, the British surmounting that 
of Tipn, — the steeple of old St. Mary’s 
Church is also shown ; also General 
Wellesley (Duke of AV^elliiigtoii) ; Sir 
C. Trevelyan in an oratorical attitude ; 

' General Sir S. Anchmnty ; (General Sir 
Kyrc Cootc ; fjord Cornw^allis, standing 
in the act of giving a command ; Sir 
Thomas Strangi*. in the robes of a judge ; 
Lord Napier ami Kttrick, K.T., in the 
robes of a peer ; the Marquis of Tweed- 
(lalc, and others. 

On the roail from the Fort to Mount 
Road stands a bronze oipiestrian statue 
of Sir T. Munro, by Chan trey, erected 
by jmblic subscription in 1839 at a cost 
of £9000. 

The Chepauk Park and Buildings. — 

This park Avas once the projierty of tjic 
Naw’ah.s of the Carnatic. On the death 
of tlie last oceuiiant of the musnud, the 
pronerty escheated to (ipA’'crnment, to- 
gi*thor Avitli the old ])alaco., a structure 
of mixed Saracenic, Ionic, and Doric 
architecturo. Government bus since 
greatly improved the palace, and the 
whole building is now in the Moorish 
.style, presenting a most imposing ap- 
pearance. The entrance, by the Wal- 
tajah Road, is through an ornamental 
gateway Avith representations in porce- 
lain of the various incarnations of 
Vishnu, executed by the Madras School 
of Arts. The building is now occupied 
by the Board of Revmue Offices. At- 
tached to it on the S. is the Civil 
Engineering College. N. of the old 
palace is the SencUe HmisCi designed, 
like many other buildings in Madras, 



by Mr. Chisholm. It was begim in 
1874 and completed in 1879 at a cost of 
289,000 rs. Close to the S. entrance, 
facing Chepaiik palace, will be seen the 
Jnhilce. statue of the Queen Empress, a 
replica of the Boehm statue at Windsor, 
presented to the city by Rajah Gaja- 
patee Row of V izagapatam. 1 m. S. W. 
of the SeiliVtO House is Tri'phcmu'j a 
crowdcil district containing the palace 
where the Prince of Arcot resides, and 
a famous Mohammedan mosque and 
Hindu temple. 

The Promenade by the Sea-shore.— 
The Marina, the fiisliioiial)le drive and 
promenade at Madras, is by the sea- 
shore, from the southern extremity of 
the Fort southward over the Napier 
Brulge, and past the Senate House, the 
Revchuc Board Olfice, tlic Civil Engin- 
eering College, the D. V. W. oHices, the 
1 ’residency College, as liir as the Capper 
House Hotel, 'riieiice Cathedral Road 
runs nearly due W. about 2 m. to St. 
George’s Cathedral, the Mount Road, 
and the suburb of Adyar. A groat part 
of these roads is overliuug by mighty 
banian trees, formiug a tunnel tlirongh 
wliich one drives in agreeable coolness 
•oven when the sun is hot. 

General Neil’s Statue o])]iosito the 
entnuice to tlie Club. At the base is 
a fine alto-relievo of a battle, with 
Highlanders and guns, and at the back 
is, “ Erected by ]>ublic subscri]>tion, 
1860.” On the oilier two .sides arc the 
names of the non-commissioned oflieers 
and men Avho fell in the actions in 
which Neil was engaged. There is 
also an inscription recording his death 
at Lucknow. 

ClIUKGIIES. 

The Cathedral (St. George’s) stands 
1. in an enclosure, a little beyond Neil's 
statue along the Mount Road. The 
exterior is not handsome, but the 
dazzling white chunam and the very 
Tuimerons and remarkably handsome 
tablets and tombs, and the lofty 
and massive pillars in the interior, 
produce a very pleasing impression. 
At the E. end of the N. aisle is a Ime 
monument to the Right Rev. Daiii^ 


Oorrie, LL.D., first Bishop of Madras, 
The monument to Bisliiop Rcmnald 
Heber, who died in 1826, is on the N. 
wall of tho N. aisle, and represents 
him confirming two natives. Notice 
too the monument to Major George 
Broadlbot, C.B., who was one of the 
illustrious garrison of Jellalabad. 

St. Mary's Church, in the Fort, 

built 1678-1680, was the firsfr English 
church built in India: it stands N. 
and S. Sir 'Phos. Munro, Lord Hobart, 
and other distinguished ])cr.sons are 
buried hero. There is some interesting 
sacramental plate dated 1698. The 
moat remarkable monument is one of 
white marble reared by the E. I. Co. to 
the famous missionary Schwartz. He 
is re]>resent?d dying on his bed sur- 
rounded by a group of friends, with an 
angel iippcaring in the clouds and 
holding up a cross to his view. 

On the N. side of the square, in the 
Fort, is a statue of Lord Cornwallis 
under a stone caTioj)y, on the pedestal 
of which is sculptured the surrender of 
Tipu’s two sons in 1792. This statue 
is by Chau trey, and was erected in 1800 
at the joint expense of the principal 
iiihabiiaiits of Mudms. 

St. Andrew’s, the Scotch Church, is 
on tlie IhinaiTicali Road, opposite the 
S.I. Railway Station, Egmoi’e, built 
1818-20, co.st 4^20,000, the architect 
being Major de llavilland, The 
Madras stucco, or chunam, in the 
iutei’ior gives to the jiillars all the 
whiteness and polish of the finest 
marble. The steeple rises to tho height 
of 166*ft., and the building is remark- 
able for the complete substitution of 
^na.soary for timber, which might bo 
destroyed by white ants. 

At S.t. Thom4, rather more than 2 
111 . duo »S. of tho Fort, there is a small 
but pretty church situated on the top 
of a sand dune within a few yards of 
the sea. 

St. Thom^, Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, 9 short distance N., is an old 
structure, and has the reputation of 
being built over tho earthly remains of 
St. Thomas. On tho S. side, l^oncath 
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a largo trap-door, his tomb is pointed 
out. • 

The Armenian Church in lllack 
Town, a quaint old building well worth 
a visit, boars on its street portal the 
date 1712. 

St. Matthias’ Church, V(i>rr\iy is 
remarkable as having boon given by 
Admiral Uosoawoii as a vo('oin])cnsc for 
the one near the beacdi which was 
destroyed during the war bctw<‘eii the 
Krerioli and English. It belongs to the 
Cliurcli of England. 

In lUack Town, Emanuel Churchy the 
Church Mission Chapvl^ and llio 
hf/an Cluijtcl. Tlie Romnu Catholic 
Cathedral is in AnUonian Stn'ot in 
Hlrt«'k Town. 

Tlio Gun-carriage Factory. — Tliis 
is one of the oldest institutions in 
Madras. Jt was origiTially estahlishcd 
ill 1802, at Seringai>atam, hut as the 
supply of timber from the teak forests 
of Mysoi'e and Cooi'g failed, it was re- 
moved to ]\1 adras in 1 8:10. 'rin^ fartory 
is now replete with all the requi.site 
macliinery, and it is proposed to intro- 
duce the manufacture of steel projee- 
tiles at an early date. The head- 
quarters of the Corps of Carnatic 
Onlnance Artificers arc attached to 
this factory. 

The Museum is situated about 2 m. 
to tin? AV. (d‘ tlie Fort, on llie Faiilbeoii 
Hoad. The collection was originally 
formed in 18-1*), and arranged in the 
Oollcgo Ifall by Hr. IJalfour. Ju 1857 
it was removed to tin! present building, 
then known as the rantliuon. During 
tlie forty years that liav*? passed sim o 
then the ivork of eolleetioii lias been 
going on steatUly, until now it contains 
a uni<iue assortment of interesting 
specimens. For the past few years the 
Museum has bci*n conducted by Mr. 
Edgar Thurston, assisted by a staff 
of locally trained assistants. Periodi- 
cal tours are undertaken to the most 
promising localities, and rich results 
nave been reaped in the discovery of 
many hitherto unknown form'i' of ani- 
mal life, which have made the name of 
the Madras Museum famous amongst 
fiioderu scientists. The Museum is 


open daily to visitors from 6.30 A.M. 
to 5 C.M., Sundays excepted. The 
afternoon of the first Saturday in the 
month is reserved for the reception of 
native ladies. The total number of 
visitors to the Museum amounts to 
nearly 400,000 annually. AVithin the 
compound of tlie Museum is an addi- 
tional block of buihlings to accommo- 
date the Victoria Technical Institvtc 
(a Jubilee memorial) and tho Conne- 
mara Free Liln'ary. 

The Botanical Gardens, near the 
Cathedral, com)>rise an ai'ca of about 22 
acres, and are laid out in a highly orna- 
mental manner. Many rare trees, 
shrubs, and jdants arc to be seen there ; 
one of the great attractioua being the 
splendid Victoria Uetjin.^ in a couple of 
small ponds. The system of raising 
water by picottahs should be noticed. 
The Boeioty possesses a valuable Library 
containing many rare works. The 
(lardcns were brought into existence 
mainly through llio cflbrls of Dr. 
Wright about the year 1836. 

'Flic People’s Park, close to the Cen- 
tJ’al Kail way Station. Madras owes 
this ]>lace of inihlic resort to Sfr Chailcs 
'I’revciyan, a foi’incr governor. It 
embraces 116 acres of land, with roads 
extending to 5^ in. It has eleven 
artificial lakes, a jmblic, bath, a fine 
zoological Cf)llcc,ti(‘i], tennis conrls, and 
a handstand. It is not k(i]>t in a veiy 
high stale of ornamentatii>n owing to 
want of fiiiids. S. of it faeiijg the road 
stands ihc Victoria Town Hally raised 
by iiubb'e .subscription ]S8;j-8ft (Mr. 
Cliisliolm, {urliitcot). The building 
is ill keeping with the neighhouring 
Central Btation. 

The Observatory is about 1 rn. AV. 
of the. Museum, and has been in charge 
of very eminent men. It originated 
in a small private observatory started 
in 1787 by Mr. AV, Petrie, a scieiititic 
member of Council. The hiiilding was 
criicted in 1793 by Michael Tapping, 
under orders from the directors of the 
E.I.C., and stands in N. dat. 13° 4' 6", 
E. long. 80'^ 17' 22". 

"'Ihe building known as the Old Col- 
lege^ not far from the Observatory, is 
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now used as the office of the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

The very extensive library of the 
Literary Society, a branch of the ; 
1 {- 03 m 1 Asiatic Society, is liere. The 
Mackenzie MSS., iu uyiwarfls of 60 
gigantic volumes, may be noticed, 
containing a mass of liistorical and 
legendary lore respecting the S. of 
India. There is also a ])ortr»'iit of the 
well-known P'rench missionary, the 
Abbe Dubois, dressed as a native of 
India. He spent 25 years iu Mysore. 

The Central Railway Station is one 

of the finest stations in India, but 
excessively liot, as the breeze is com- 
pleLely shut out. 

Strnunns. 

On the way to Gniiidy, the Race 
cour.sc 3 , and tlie other sonthorn siiburKs 
is Marmalong JJn'flfjc (said to be 
Mainillunntifi, “Our Lady of (he Man- 
goe.s”) spanning tlie Adyar river. It 
has 29 arches. Near tlie N. end is a 
square building, 14 it liigJi, and an 
inseriplion in Kiiglish, Latin, and 
• Persian, which says that the expenses 
of tlie bridge wore defrayed from a 
legacy left for tin', purpose by Adrian 
Fonrbeck, a nicvclnuit of Madras. 

The Little Mount. — Tldscni ions spot 
is about .5 in. S.AV. of the Fort. It is 
on a rocky eniiiieiico on 1. after crossing 
Marinaloiig Rridge. \ tlighl. of steps 
lead.s to the Cliurcli. On the 1. is a 
litter in which they carry the elligy of 
the AHi-giii. On the left of the entrance 
is a portrait of St. 'riiomas, with an 
old Portuguese iiiscrijition. Hcscend- 
iiig some stejis on the left, a slo])e leads 
down to a cavern hewn out of the solid 
rock. It is necessary to stoop very low 
to enter the cave, and there is nothing 
to see but a n arrow aperture wliicli lets 
in the daylight ; and through this 
fissure tln*.y toll you St. Thomas escaped 
the Iiidiaii-s who ■wished to slay him. 
In the vestry-room is a Missal >vith 
the date 1793. They show a dark cell 
full of bats, said to be the oldest p%i t 
of the church, wliere St. Thomas 
himself worshipiied. Tfe the AV.^is a 


hole in the rock in which is a little 
water, said to have heeinmiracnlously 
produced by him. This Is called the 
Fountain. Outside are some rocks 
said to be marked with the feet, knees, 
and hands of St. Thomas. 

The College of AgricuUurCj the Saida- 
pet Model Farrn, the Teachers* College^ 
and the Government Velmnary Ho^i- 
tal will be observed on the Madras 
side of the I’ivcr, cast of the Mount 
Road. The Model Farm is not now 
fully ciiltivateil. Its situation turned 
out to be ill elioseii on sandy unpro- 
ductive soil, and it is now simply used 
for practical demonstrations to the 
students of tlic College of Agriculture. 

The Governor’s Country House at 

Ouindy, about .5 m. from Government 
House. The house has a very hand- 
some appeavanee, being faced with the 
beautiful wliite chnnam for which 
Maduias is so famous. The centre room, 
which is used ns a ball-room, contains 
a good bust of AVellingtoJi. The 
flower-garden lies to the S., and is 8^ 
acres in cxlciit, and there are detached 
bungalows for the «tafr. 

The Race-course, close toGovornmeiit 
House, (Juind}’^, is H in. long. To the 
N. you s(ie the Great Mount and Pala- 
veram, a double hill about 500 ft. high, 
with a long, low range extending from 
it. The races take ]>Iaee in the cold 
weather. In the (joursc is an obelisk 
to Major Donald J^Iackey, who died in 
1783. 

St. Thomas’s Mount, or Great Mount 

(rly. sta. 1 m. distant), is 7 ni. from 
the Fort, and about 3 in. from IMarina- 
I liiiig llridge to tJie S. W. At the base 
I of the Mount are the Cantonment and 
the building whieli used to be the head- 
quarters of the Madras Artillery : the 
mess-rooms are said to be the liuest in 
India. There, arc good reading-rooms 
and a valuable lilwary. In the dining- 
room are some interesting yiortraits. 

The English Church is a few hundred 
yards from the mess - house. It is a 
handsome building, with a W'ell-pro- 
portioned steeple. The register of the 
church goes back to 1804. Tliere 
are inonumeiits hero to several dis- 
tinguished officers. 
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The Mount is a knoll of greenstone 
and syenite tcfoped by an old Armenian 
Church. The ascent is by a succession 
of terraces and steps. Over an archway 
is the date 1726, and within are several 
slabs with epitaphs. After asofciiding 
121 steps observe the reniains of a 
fortification, witlji embrasures for guns, 
and three caiinon used for signals. 
The Mount is an isolated cliff of green- 
stone and syenite, about 300 ft. high. 
The church is called “The Expecta- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin.” It is 109 
ft. X 78 ft., and was built by the 
Portuguese in 1647. To the N.W. are 

the Hills of Palaveram, and between 
them and the M oiuit 'arc the barracks, 
with a lino parade-ground. To the E. 
are seen the Valichari an,'l Namgain- 
bakam tanks. 

At this church, behind the altar and 
above it, is a remarkahle cross with a 
Nestoriiiii inscription in Snssaiiian Pah- 
lavi of about 800 a.d. The inscription 
begins a little to right of the top of the 
arch. Dr. Burnell translates it : “ Ever 
ure ... is in favour with Him who 
ore the cross.” The general lieliefis 
that St. Thomas vtfis martyred^ at 
Mylapore, which II. H. Wilson ( 7 Vax/w- 
(wUoRS of Roy, As, Sue. vol. i. p. 161) 
identifies with Mihilaropye, or Mihila- 
pur, now St. Thome. The martyrdom 
IS said to have taken place on the 21st 
of December 68 a.t). ; and Heber says 
{Joum/ilf vol, iii, p. 212, 4th ed.) : “I 
see no good reason for doubting that it 
is reaPy the place.” In the Anylo- 
Sci^}i CJi't'oji. (j). 357, Bohn’s cd.) it is 
said: *‘This year (883), Sigholm and 
Athelstan carried to Koine the alms 
which Alfred had vowed to send 
thither, and also to India to St. 
Thomas and to St. Bartholomew.” 
Gibbon refers to it, ch. 48. Bisliop 
Dorothous, born 254 a.d., in a fragment 
in the Paschal Chrmi, says that the 
Apostle Thomas sullcrccl martyrdom at 
Calamina, a town of India (see Cave’s 
HistoHa Literaria, p. 107). At the 
Council of Nice, 325 a.d., John, Bishop 

^ The Rev. C. Egbert Kcnnet, of ^Ushop’s 
Coil., Calcutta, has brought together we 
notices of Bt. Thomas's visit to Imjia in a 
gimphlet, printed, at the S.P.C.K. Press, 
Tfepery. 


of India, was present. St. Jerome, 
390 A.D., mentions Calamina as the 
town in India where St. Thomas died. 
In Col. Yule’s Marco Poloy vol. ii. 
p)i. 290, 293, 294, will bo found refer- 
ences to other ancient notices of St. 
Thomas’s visit to India, and an illus- 
tration of the cross mentioned above. 
Abdias, who lived at the end of the 
1st century, and whose w'ork was 
published by Lazius at Basle in 1552, 
says he remembered a book in which 
the voyage of St. Thomas to India was 
described. 

Sport. The immediate neighbour- 
hood of Maclras offers very few opiior- 
tunities for sporting expeditions, al- 
though there arc parts of the Presidency, 
sucli as Ibe Western Ghats and the 
Northern (Jircars, where as good big 
and small game sliooting can be got as 
anywhere else in India. Within one 
day’s journey of Madras big game is 
not at all obtainable, but very good 
snipe-sbooting can be had in tlic cold 
weather along the lino of railway to 
the south, notably at Guduvancherri, 
a small village about 22 miles from 
Madras, where bags of 50 couple have 
been shot within a low horns. The ■ 
services of a local sMhari should, if 
possible, be secured. If the sportsman 
can spare a night, it is advisable to jmt 
II [) at the Traveller's Bungalow near 
the village, wliich is furnished, and 
after a good night’s rest to commence 
operation.s in the early morning before 
the sun is high in tlic heavens. Bird 
Island to tlie N. of Piilicat Lake, which 
can he reached by the Buckingham 
Canal, is aiK.tlier place where feathered 
game is plentiful in the cold weather ; 
and on the Nuggery Hills, about 60 
miles to the IS .W. of Madras, ii 
is still possible to obtain some deer- 
stalking. . 

At 26 m. W, of Madras, Trivalur 
sta., there arc large temples ; and 4 m. 
from the station is the site of the old 
fort of Tripasore, whicli was captured 
by Sir Eyre Coote in 1781. Tripasoro 
fo^t was at one time the station for 
the East India Co.*s cadets, and after- 
^r<}6 for pensioners. 
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Tlie following is from Fergiiasou’s 
History of Indian Architecture \ — “ The 



Plan of Inner Temple of Trivalur. 

temple of Trivalur contrasts curiously 
with that at Tanjorc in the principles 


measui'es 192 ft. x 15G ft, over all, 
and has one gopuva in Iront. So far, 
there is nothing to distinguish it from 
the ordinary temples found in every 
village. It, however, at some suhse* 
quent'*^ period became sacred or rich, 
and a second or outer court was added, 
measuring 470 ft. each way, with two 
gopuras, liighcr than tho original one, 
and containing within its walls num- 
berless little slirincs and porches. 
Additions were again made at some 
subsequent date, the wliole being 
enclosed in a court 940 ft. x701 ft. — 
tins time with five gopuras, and several 

important shrines. AVheii tho last 



Biid’a-cye View, Temple- of Trivalur. 


on which it was designed, and serves 
to exemplify the mode in wdiich, un- 
fortunately, most Dravidiaii temples 
wore aggregated. 

“The nucleus here was a small 
village temple. It is a double shrine, 
dedicated to Shiva and his consort, 
standing in a cloistered court whi^li 


addition was made, it was intended to 
emlow the temple W'ith one of those 
gi’cat halls wnich were considered 
indispensable in temples of the first 
class.® Generally they had, or were 
intended to have, 1000 columns ; this 
one has only 688, and only about one 
half of these carry beams of any sort. 
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There can, however, be very little doubt 
that, hadtimiC and money been avail- 
able, it would have been completed to 
the typical extent. As it is, it Is prob- 
ably owing to our iiianagei.jcnt of the 
revenues of tho country that the 
requisite funds were not forthcoming, 
and the buildings stopped probably 
within tho limits of the present cen- 
tury. 

** Tho gOTieral eifect of such a design 
as this may be gathered from the bird’s- 
eye view (woodcut, preceding page). As 
an artistic design, nothing can be worse. 
The gateways irregularly sj)accd in a 
great blank wall lose half their dignity 
from their positions ; and the batlios 
of their decreasing in size and elabora- 
tion as they apiiroacli thf- sanctuary 
is a mistake which nothing can redeem, 
IVe may admire beauty of detail, and 
be astonished at the elaboration and 
evidence of labour, if they are found 
in such a temple as this, but as an 
architectural design it is altogether 
detestable.” 




llOUTE 23 

Poona to Mauaiiamwiiwar, 

Kolhapur, liKLOAUAi, and Coa 

Poona (see Rto. 22), tho Southern 
Maratha Railway branche,s S. from the 
G.I.P. 2 in. fi. of the station. Passing 
through three hill ranges, reaches 

68 m. Wathar sta. ^ (K.) 

[Passengers leave the train liere for 
Mahabaleshwar, the pi'Liici))al hill- 
station of the Rorabay Presidency, 
about 40 m. distant by road to tfe W. 

Oarria^s and tongas can be had at 
Wathar by giving notice to the mail 
contractor at Mahabaleshwar. It is a 


charming drive of about 5 hm. ; the 
first part through rolling country to 

18 ra. Wai,3(t D.B. (pop. 12,000), 

one of tha most beautiful rustic towns 
in the Deccan. It is situated on the 
left bank of the ICi'ishna, which is 
lined with beautiful pipul and mango 
trees, and with liaudsome flights of 
stone steps. Behind tho city rise hills 
of all the shapes which arc peculiar to 
the mountains in the Deccan. There 
are round, iicakod, flat-topped hills; 
some covered with rocks looking at a' 
distance, like forts and castles. One 
hill near the city rises very abruptly, 
and has a hill-fort on the top. It is 
called Pamliigarh. Tho nearest temple 
to the D. B. — and the river is lined with 
beautiful temples — is dedicated to Oan- 
; the next to Mahndco ; and one, 
at some distance, to Lakshmi. They 
fonn the greyat beauty of this most 
pietuT'Csnuo si^ot, Tlio 7)ianda2)aon, or 
canopy, in front of Mahadco’s temple 
is very light, and a flue specimeji of 
carving in stone. The Rastia family 
have aji excellent mansion at no great 
distance from tho town, (‘ailed the Moti 
BiKjhfOY Pearl garden.” The road 
thither is beautifully shadeil by splendid 
bamboos, mangoes, and tamarinds. The 
house is a good sjiecimen of the Moham- 
nicdaii style. It is open on one side 
from toj) to bottom, and shaded by 
huge curtains. Wai is a spot much 
famed in Ilindn legeaid. Here, accord- 
ing to old tradition, the Pandus spent 
part of ibcir banishment, and performed 
many wonderful works. On this ac- 
count, as hceausci of its pro.vimity to the 
Krishna river so near its source, AVai is 
viewed as a place of great sanctity ; and 
there is a college of Brahmans e.stab- 
lishcd at it, once in much repute. 

About 5 m. from Wai up the Krishna 
is the village of Dom, ivhere is a very 
handsome temple, with a gigantic basin 
in the middle of the court of white 
marble, tho edges carved witli lotus 
leaves. There is also a pillar about 6 
ft. high, liaviiig five heads of »Shiva on 
the top, with cobras twisting round 
them, all in white marble. 

The most ounous thing to be seen 
n(|ar Wat is a gigantic Banyan Tree^ at 
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tiie foot of a mountain called Wairat* 
garh, about 8 m. from Wai. The exact 
araa shaded by it is tliree-quartcrs of 

an Acre. . TliG space covered is a very 

symmetrical oval. There is no brash- 
wood underneath, nor aught to iin- 
l>ede the view s^^ve the stems of the 
shoots from the parent tree. On leav- 
ing Wai the road begins a steep 
ascent. 

29 m. Panchgannl, a very large 
village, containing many bungalows 
belonging to Europeans, with nice 
plantations about them. In fact, many 
visitors who come to tlic hills prefer 
to stop at Pnncliganni liitlier tlian 
Mahabalcshwar, because the lainfall is 
less, and the place can be made a per- 
manent residence. From Panel igaiiiii 
the road descends a little for one-third 
of a mile. The coiintiy round is covereil 
with low jungle and patches of culti- 
vation. 

About 1 m. from Mahabalcshwar vil- 
lage, the small lake made by the Kajah 
of Satara is ]>assed on tJie right ; it 
winds picturcscpiely, aiul is about 810 
yds. long, and not <putc 200 yds. broad. 

40 m. Mahabalcshwar is a lofty 
tableland, 7 m. long by about 3 in. 
wide, bounded on the W. by abrupt 
preci])iccs, covered with foliage except 
where bold rocks, called “points,” break 
through. These hills are in N. hit. 
17'’ 5(V, E. long. 73'* 30' : their general 
elevation is 4500 ft. above tlie sea, from 
which they are only 26 m. due E. A 
large' part of tlic surface of the hills is 
indurated iron-clay or laterite, which 
overlies basalt and other members of 
the secondary trap -formation. 'L’lio 
Ptcris aquilina, or common brake, 
grow's very plentifully on the hills, as 
do the willow, the Eugenia jamhos and 
Gardenia montana. There are a few 
oaks. The Tetranthera and 6ortilaiiia 
flower in November, also the Anjiin, 
or iron- wood. There are 30 species of 
ferns, of which the principal are the 
Aerostichum, aureum, the Actinioptci”is 
radiqia^ the Adianbum la^idatum^ 
the Aspidium tochleatwni^ the Afwle- 
nium ercctum and falcatmn^ tlie Fieris 
htjcida, and quadriaurita. The g^- 


graphioal position of this range secures 
to it a redundant supfj^y of moisture 
during the S. W. monsoon, and has ren- 

di;iod it a fruitful paront of the rivers 
tliat fertilise the Deccan. To the site 
of the temple of Mahadco at Atalia- 
baleshw'ar village, mentioned below, 
Bi ahmans assign the honour of giving 
birth to the Krislina and four other 
streams. 

Mahabalcshwar is a favourite resort 
of the people of Bombay in the hot 
weather, and a Government sanitarium 
with eight sets of quarters. Rooms 
for one person are charged at the rate 
of 40 r.s. per month. 

Tlie centre of the European quarter 
was called Malcolm Peth by the Kajah 
of Satara la honour of Sir John Mal- 
(iolm, who resided much on these hills 
when governor ; it contains a Library, 
Club, Church, Sir Sydney Beckwith’s 
Mmiumcnt, and a Cenicterif. 

The village of Alahahaleshwar (see 
below) is 3 ni. to the N. of Malcolm 
Peth. 

Climate. — 'fl lo aim ual mean tempera- 
tiire of Malcolm Peth is 66° F. During 
the monsoon, from middle of June to 
end of September, it is uninhabitable 
on account of the rains and so ef|uable 
is the climato during that j^eriod, and 
indeed until February, that the mean 
heat of any month does not clilfcr 4°, 
and for more than half the time not 
2° from the annual mean ; whilst the 
moan of the hottest montli only exceeds 
if by 7J°. The aveiago daily range of 
the tliermometor in the open air 
throughout the year is only 8°. The 
season for visiting the hills eoimnenees 
in the beginning of October. Tbe at- 
mosphere is then still very moist, hut 
in general clear and fair during the 
day,wdtli gentle showers in the evening. 
By these and the prevailing light E. 
wdiids the air is delightfully cooled, 
the mean temperature ranging below 
66 °. 

Amongst the sights to secj near Ma- 
liabaleshwar are the Falls of the Yena, 
at the head of a wild mountain gorge 
of thJt name on the right of the road 
to the Tai Ghat, and reached by a by- 
path from a point on the Satara Road. 
The stream is here precipitated over 
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the face of a steep cliff with a sheer 
descent of 500 unbroken when the 
torrent is swollen by rain, but ordinarily 
di^ded by projecting rocks about one- 
third of the way down, and scattered 
below into thin white streaks and spray, 
which are often circled by rainbows 
from the obli»iue rays of the sun. 

Lodwick Point should be visited, 
passing through the village of Malcolm 
l*eth. At about i m. before reaching 
the monument to General Lodwick the 

carriage stops, and tlie rest of the way 

must be done on foot or on a pony. 
The column is about 25 ft. high. The 
spot commands a noble view over 
Pratapgarli to the W. and Makrangarh 
to thcS.W. 

On the right of the road,|find on the 
way to Klphinstone Point, is the ancient 
village of Mahabaleshwar. 1 1 is a sm all 
j)hicc, but of great .sanctity in tlie eyes 
of the Hindus, as being the spot wdierc 
the Krishna and four other rivers have 
their source. There are several teniple.s, 
one very old, of black stone, said to 
have been built by a Gauli Rajah. 
Another Imilt by the same chief, and 
called Koteshwar, commands a grand 
view over the Wai valley. The j»rin- 
cipal temple, however, is called Alaha- 
baleshwar. 

Elphinstone Point is the grandest of 
all the precipitous scarps wliieh over- 
hang tlie low country. This is about 
4 m. by a good roatl to the W. of Ma- 
habalcaliwar Tem])lc. There is a sheer 
descent of above 2000 ft., tbougli not 
so steep at the summit but tliat wdld 
bison have been scon to gallop <iowi) 
some part. A rock rolled from the 
toj) tlmndor.s down and ora.slies into 
the Forests below. The view extends 
to the mountains, among which is the 
hill-fort of Toma, over an a[»parently 
uninhabited jungle. To the right of 
the Point is Arthur’s ' Seat, an oilier 
fine view which Tiuiwst by no moans be 
omitted. It has its nai^jc from Mr. 
Arthur Malet, C.S., who rir.st built a 
house here. 

A visit sliould bo paid to Pratabgarh, 
a picturesque hill-fort crowning li pre- 
cipitous rock, remarkable as the strong- 
hold of Shivaji, and as the scene of one 
df the most remarkable events iii 


Indian history, the founding of the 
Maratba empire. A clianuing drive 
of 6 m. leads to the foot of the hills,' 
whence astcep and difficult path ascends 
to the gate.s of the fortress. Shivaji, 
the robber, in 1656 having provoked 
hostilities with llijapur, whose army he 
could not meet in the ojieii, determined 
to overcome its general, Afzal Khan, 
by stratagem, and pretending to be in 
a state of great alarm at the approach 
of the Eijapur army to besiege Partab- 
garh, oU’erofl to make liis submission 
to Afzal Khan at a personal interview, 
on condition that the two commanders 
should meet unarmed, in the midst, 
between tlie two armies with only one 
armed attendant. They accoidingly 
approached from cither side, attired, 
to all ap])carance, in white muslin 
robes, but Sliivaji wore iiiider his robe 
and turban a coat of mail, and carried 
concealed in one hand a cruel instru- 
ment called '‘the tiger’s claw.s,” con- 
sisting of .sharp steel hooks attached 
by rings to bis lingers. In the very 
act of embracing in an attitude of 
abject Inimility, Sliivaji stuck bis claws 
into the Kbai/, tore out his vitals, and 
despalehcd him with a liidden dagger. 
His head was struck off and buried 
under tlie old tower in the Fort, now 
fallen to ruin. Meanwhile the Maratha 
army, which had been concealed in 
ambush in the jungle, rushed out upon 
tins Ilijapur forces, (lis])erscd tlicm, and 
cut them to .piccc.s.] 

llctiu'iiing to Watlifir sta. the line 
proceeds to 

77 m. Satara Road sta. From here 
it is a 10 m. drive by tonga or carriage 
to Satara. Satara, il.B. (pop. 25,000), 
Is situated in a hollow bc.twecn two 
niiigcs of hills, which rise above it on 
the K. and W., and p.artly overlap it 
oil the S. The hill on the W. is the 
termiiiation of a spur from the Maha- 
baleshwar Hills. .l<>om this hill to the 
ftity there is an aqueduct 4 in. long, 
and tlicre are also two hue tanks. The 
city has many historic recollections, 
and the station is one of the most salu- 
brious and pleasant in the Dcccan, 
bein*& close to the foot of the Maha- 
ba^Miwar Hills. The Cantonment is 
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about m. from N. to S.^ and nearly 
the eamo from E. to W. In the S. end 
is the Residency compound. Outside 
the N. gate of the Residency are lines 
for the European soldiers, and the native 
lines and Sadr bazaar to the N. of them. 
St. T?i07nas*s Church, 700 yds. W. of 
the native lines, was opened in 1850. 
At the E. end is a handsome stained 
glass window, and here also is a carved 
screen and roof of teak, and a pulpit 
of polished gray stoiio. J in. W. of 

the English barracks is a large tree 

with a stone bench round it, ascended 
by steps. It has an interesting inscrip- 
tion to the memory of his late High- 
ness Shahji Ritjali, of Saiara, and of 
H. B. E. Frerc, Esej., the late British 
Commissioner of Satara. The JVew 
CemeUry is J ni. to the N.E. of the 
European barracks, and is planted with 
flowers and cypresses and other fine 
trees. The road from the Old Cemetery 
leads W. through a bazaar for about i 
m. and past the Jiiiiiina jMiisjid on the 
left to 

The New Paku’.e, built by Apa Sahib, 
near the centre of the city, and ad- 
joining the Old Palace. On the fafade 
arc a number of mythological pictures, 
much defaced by the weather. On the 
N. side of tlic court is a va.st hall, one 
of the ]arge.st in India. In the front 
court are the oflice.s of the collector 
and his assistants, and W. of the hall 
are tho.so of the judge. Tlie roof is 
supported by sixty-four teak pillars, 
besides four in front. Tlie Old Palace 
is very shabby, and quite deserted. 
About 200 yds. beyond tlii.s is a pretty 
gai’dori and villa belonging to Rajah 
Ram, who was adopted by the late 
Rani. He is in po,sscssion of the crown 
jewels of the Satara family, and of 
Jai Bhawani, the famous sword of 
Shivaji, and his other aims. The 
sword is 3 ft. 9 in. long in the blade, 
and the handle is 8 in. long, but so 
small that a European can hardly get 
his hand into it. Like most of the 
famous blades in India, it is of Euro- 
pean make, and lias the stamp of Genoa. 
The JVvbghnakh, or “ tiger’s claw,” with 
which Shivaji wounded Afzal Khan, 
oonaists of four steel claws, with ftngs 
which pass over the first and fou|th 


fingers, but ai-o too small for a European 
hand. The shield is of ^inoceros hide, 
and has four stam or bosses of diamonds. 
The gold casket for holding Shivaji’s 
seal is oinamontcd with diamonds, 
rubies, pearls, and emeralils, aud there 
is an inkstand and penholder of gold 
similarly begemmed. The quilted coat 
which Shivaji wore when he murdered 
Afzal Khau may also be seen. It is 
lined with cliain armour, which is 
hidden by thick masses of padding and 
silkj embroidered witli gold. It is 
very heavy. The dagger is very hand- 
some, and is 18 in. long. The dia- 
inomls, emeralds, and rubies in the 
handle arc very fine. 

The gale of the Fort is on the N. 
side, and iLvery steep zigzag path leads 
up to it. The ascent lies at first along 
the foot of a ridge. After i m. or so, . 
the ridge is crossed, and the path pro- 
ceeds along the brink of a precipico 
which looks utterly imyiracticable. The 
gate is of stone, and very strongly 
built, with buttresses 40 ft. high. 
The interior of the Fort is now nearly 
desolate. There arc only a few bunga- 
lows, with one small pagoda, and an 
hospital. The Fort is said to have 
been built by a Rajah of Panhala, who 
reigned in 1192.^ By him, too, were 
erected the forts of Bairatgarh and Pan- 
diigarh, near Wai, and Chandan and 
Wandan, near Satara. Long before 
the time of the ’Adil Shahi dynasty at 
Bijapur, the fort of Satara was usuil as 
a state prison, and Shivaji, who cap- 
tured it in 1073, after a siege of several 
niontlis, unwittingly furnished for ln.<« 
descendants a prison in w’liich they 
were for years confined. In 1698, at 
the suggestion of Kamchaiidra Pant, 
Satara \vas made tlie capital of the 
Maratha Govern men t. N ext year Aur- 
angzib with a great army arrived be- 
fore the city and pitched 'his tents on 
the N. side. ’Azim Shah was on the 
W, side, at a village since called Shah- 
pnr. Shirzi Khan invested the S., and 
Tarbiyat Khan occupied the E. quarter. 
Chains of posts between the different 
camyA effectually secured the blockade. 
The Fort was defended by Pryagji 
Frabhu, hawaldar, who had been reared 
1 Grant Duff, vol. 1. p. 260. 
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in the service of Shi vaj i. As the Moguls 
advanced, he withdrew into the .Fort, and 
i*olled down hifge stones from the rock 
above, which did gi'eat execution. The 
blockade, however, w^as coinplote, all 
coinmnnicatious were cut oftViu’O visions 
were exhausted, and tlie besiegc.-d must 
have been compelled to surrender hfid 
not Parshuraiu Trimhak, who had 
thrown himself into the Fort of Prali, 
purchased the connivance of *Azim 
Shah, and conveyed stores to the l)c- 
sieged. The grand attack was directed 
against the N.E. angle, which is one 
of the strongest points, th(3 rock being 
42 ft. high, with a bastion on the top 
of 25 ft. of masonry. ■ 'I’arhiyat Klian 
undertook to mine this angle, and at 
the end of four and a half 1^.011 tlis had 
completed two mines. The storming 
party, coiiiidcnt of success, was formed 
uinler the brow of the hill. Aurangzib 
moved out in grand procession to view 
the attack, and the garrison, ami among 
them Pryagji, attractetl hy ilic splen- 
dour of his retinue, crowded to the 
rampart. The first mine hurst several 
fissures in the rock, cnusc<l a groat 
])art of the masonry to fall inwards 
and crush many of the garrison to 
death ; but the second and larger 
mine buiKst outwards with a terribh; 
explosion, ami destroyed upwards of 
2000 of the besiegers. rryagji was 
buried by the first explosion dose to a 
temple to lihavani, but was dug out 
alive. This was regardinl by llie Ma- 
rathas a.s a ha])py omen, ami, animated 
by it, the garrison would liave made 
a prolonged ami desperate defenc( 3 , 
but provisions fell short, and ’Aziin 
Shah would no longer connive at their 
introduction. Proposals of surrender 
were tlierefore made through him, and 
the honour of the ca])turc, which lie so 
ill merited, was not only assigned to 
him, but the very name of the place, in 
compliment to him, was changcil by 
the Eini>eror to *Azini Tara. 

In 1705 tile Fort w^as retaken hy tlie 
Maratluis, through the artifice of a 
Brahman named Anaji Pant. He in- 
gratiated himself with the Moguls 
under the character of a mendicant 
devotee, amusing them with stories 
anA songs, and, being allowed to reside 


in the Fort, introduced a body of 
Mawalis, and put every man of the 
garrison to tbe sword. Satara snr- 
rendered to tbe English in 1818, and 
Pratap Sing, eldest son of Sahu IF., 
was installed as Ihijah. lie hold the 
principality twenty-one years, and was 
sent prisoner to Benares in 1839, being 
succeeded by his brother, Apa Sahib, 
on whose death, in 1848, the territory 
was annexed. 

The view from the Fort is very beauti- 
ful, over hill-s rising in every direction, 
of varietl form, ami some crowned with 
old forts now' cnimbliiig to decay ; on 
a wide plain, opening out from the 
towMi, arc the. ( the lieaUhnicy, 
w'itli its fine garden, ami boyoml, many 
gardens ami groves. Through this 
])lain runs ti broad excellent road, 
.shaded by an avtuiue of trees to the 
Saiigam, or jiinclion of the rivers 
Krishna ami ^^•na at the beautiful 
village of Alahuli. 

There aio many beautiful rides at 
Salara, and go»)d sport to be had. 
Quail are plentiful and Iloricnn may 
sometimes be found in the neighbour- 
hood. Foxes are luinioroii.s, and are 
coursed with greyhounds, alfortliiig 
excellent s]»ort. Bears, ])anth(?rs, ami 
cheetahs may occasionally be found. 

Mahuli. — This pretty ])lace, at the 
coiillnence of the KriHhua ami Yena 
rivers, is about 3 ni. E. of Sataia, and 
thoroughly deserves *a visit. It is con- 
sidered a place of groat sanctity, and 
the dead from Satara ami the surround- 
ing villages arc brought there for cvema- 
lion. Diwccnding the river, the first 
temple i.s Kbhclm Maluiliy built in 
1825 and dedicated to Radha Sliaiikar. 
The temple is of basalt, and consists of 
a shrine and verandah, supported by 
three small scalloped arclies; the dome 
is of brick, ami conical, but bi'okcii up 
into gradually -diininisbing rows of 
stucco ornamentation, in which arc 
niclics filled with images. On tlie 
same .side of the river is the teni])le of 
JHholeshwnr MalmleOf built in 1742. 
The next temple is on the same hank, 
dedicated to Kaineshwar, and was built 
in if 00 A.D. Looking fi’om the oppo- 
site bank, one is struck with the very 
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Hue flight of ateps loading up to it from 
the rivcr*hod. Close to the junction 
of the rivers, on the W. bank of the 
Krishna and the N. of the Yena, is the 
Temple of Simgam^hwar MaM^lco, 
Two flights of ,stc])s lead IVoiu the bank 
of the Krishna to a door in the wall of 
the temple court. In front is the sacred 
bull under a canopy, supported by four 
pillars. The architecture is pure Hindu. 
This temple was Ifhilt in 1679. lielow 
it and at the junction of the rivers is a 
triangular plot of ground, with the 
the Ousain Bunshainiri^ 

and Ids disciples. That of the (lusain 
is an octagonal building of gray l)asalt, 
with open sides .surinouTitt*d by a low 

dome. The largest of the tem]iles is 

on the S. side of the Yciia, at its con- 
fluence with the Krishna. It is sacred 
to Mahadeo, aiul was built 

in 1735 A.i). It is of basalt, and en- 
closed by ail iiTegnlar-sba]»ed court- 
yard open on the* side of the river, from 
whicJi it is appro!n-hotl by steps. It is j 
a building of pure. Miiidu architecture. 
The animal forms carve<l in the capi- 
tals of the pillars and the coniiees 
deserve notice. 

'riiere aie besides these a groat iiuin- 
ber of other tomphis. In one observe 
a statue of a dog sitting, wliieli marks 1 
the burial-plaoo of a favourite black 
gr(3yhound of JIa jab Sahn, called A’^eda- ! 
raja, or “ Mad King.’’ 'riiis dog saved 
the Rajah’s life by its furions barking, 
calling the ])rinco’s attention to a tiger 
Avliich wa.s in the act of springing on 
him (spo Clrant Duff, vol. ii. p. 30). 
'Pho Rajah dressed out the tlug in gold 
brocade covered with jewels, and put 
his own turban on its head when he 
was about to receive two Maratha chiefs 
in full court, lie also kc]»t a palan(|uin 
establishment for the dog. There are 
also some tombs here to widows who 
peiformed satU The last sati took place 
in 1836. 

160 in. Miraj junc. sta. (R.), D.B. 

[A branch line, constructed altogether 
at the cost of the Kolhapur state, runs 
W. to the capita* — 

29 m. Kolhapur sta., D.B. t|)op. 
39,000), is the capital of a native s^te 


with a total area of about 2816 sq. in. 
It has been celebrated ^r centuries ou 
^count of the antiquity of its temples, 
and is now also distinguished for its 
"good, well-designed modern buildings. 
The Rajah traces his descent from- the 
Maratha cliicf Sliivaji. 

His Neio Palace^ betw’een the Resi- 
dency and the city, was built at a cost 
of 700,000 vs., and is a very prominent . 
object in the landscape. 

7'ho Albert Edxoard Hos/pikd was 
built in coimucinoi'atiou of the Prince 
of Wales’s visit to India, and contains a 
portrait of him. 

Op))ositc is the Town Hall, situated 
in the Public Gardens. The High 
Sdioolf a liftiulsomc pile of buildiuge, is 
near the Cj^d Palace in the centre of the 
town, and fronting it is the Hative 
Gni(Yal Library. The Political Agent's, 
House is a handsome building. 800 yds. 
W. of the D.B. is All Saivts* Churchy 
served by the S.P.O, olorgy, whose 
Mission -house is 300 jMs. olf, \ m. 
S.W. of the Political Agent’s house. 
The Ladies’ Association of tlu*. S.P.O, 
have 8 schools and a Mission-house in 
the town. 

A Nakar Khana, or “Music Gallery,” 
forms the ou trance to the Palace Square. 

To the right ou entering is the 
Raju'adiiy or Old Paluee, Avitli a stone 
gateway in the centre and woislen 
pillars. On the second story is a 
Darbar-room, with portraits of Aka 
Bai, mother of the late chief of Kagal, 
and of Ahalya Bai, ado])tivc mother of 
the late Bajah, Rajah Rain. There is 
also a picture of the mausoleum at 
Klovonce erected over the spot where 
Rajah Ram’s body was burned. He 
died there returning from a visit to 
England, lii the third story is an 
Armoury, in which are many curious 
swords, one ofwhicli must have belonged 
to Aurangzib, for it has in Persian 
the name ’Alamgir, and the date 1021 
A.H. There is also a Persian sivord 
given by Sir J ohn Malcol m to the Rajah 
of his time. 

In the S. face of the squai-e is the 
Treitk^ry, In 1857 it was the scciio 
of a remarkably heroic dofeiico. by 
Easka Ubari, a native officer, in the 
face of an overwhelming force of rebels. 
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Adjoining the Treasury^ in the S. 
face of the sqiiai'o, are other Gav^m^ 
ment OjffUes, ana behind them the shrine 
of Amha Bui, the tutelary deity of 
Kolhajmr. 'fho main porlion of the 
building is built of black stone from 
local quarries. The carved stonework 
below the dome resembles the style of 
Jain temples of tlie 12th century in 
Eanara. The Jains claim this t<‘.rn[»lo, 
and say it was dc*dicated to radinavati. 
Ill the centre of tlie E. side of the 

court is the {ulytiim, where is the 

image of Ambji Jlai. A brazen image 
of flic goddess is carried round the 
town in a triumphal car on the 15th of 
April. The groat bell' of the temple is 
inscribed, “ Ave ilaria Gratiic Plena 
Ilominus Tecum,” and must have been 
obtained from the Portuguese about 
the year 1739. 

From the ])alaco the streets divcrgi* 
as radii and join concentric lanes run- 
ning parallel to the roads which ot,*cupy 
the place of the old walls pulle<l down 
in 1881. Some interesting Ihiddhist 
remains have been discovered near 
Kolhapur, which testify to the an- 
tiquity of the place, including a crystal 
casket of the 3d century, found in a 
tope in the neighbourhood. 

N. of the town is a sacred spot, the 
Brahmaxiuri Hill, whore the Jlrahmans 
undergo cremation . About 1 00 yds. N. 
of this, close to the Pamdigaiiga river, 
is what is called the Jianils Garficn, 
where the bodies of the ruling family 
are burned. 

From this .spot is seen a bridge over 
the river, with five arches, finished in 
1878 at a cost of £14,000. Beyond 
Rani’s Garden is a massive stone gate- 
way, 20 ft. high, which leads to the 
Cenota}ihs of Rajah Sambhaji, just op- 
posite the door to that of Shivaji, and 
more to the left, those of Tara-liai and 
'Ai Bai. 

The Kolhapur Light Infantry lines 
are at Bawra, a village 3 m. from the 
town. They are exceptionally well kept. 
It appears that in ancient times 
Kolhapur was subject to earthquakes ; 
and in making extensive excavations 
many temples and other buildings 
were discovered which had boon over- 
whelmed with earth. 


Ruehcui Corns are found in various 
places, one in the Panhala Fort, and 
another at the Pandu Darah, 6 m. W. 
of Panhala, which is at the head of a 
wooded chasm oi\,a hill 1000 ft. above 
the plain, but none of these places are 
to be compared with others that have 
been fully described. 

The conduct of the Kolhapur troops, 
led by turbulent persons, has on several 
occasions been the cause of very serious 
troubles, wliich in 1843 culminated in a 
rebellion, and was not suppressed with- 

out serious fighting. 

Jn January 1845 ii British officer 
was ap]>ointcd Political Superintendent 
of the Jvolha]mi* state, a brigade was 
stationed in the vicinity of the toWn, 
and various measures of reform were 
introduced into tbe government with 
the happiest results. Kolhapur, how- 
ever, was one of the few places in the 
Bombay Presidency which took part in 
the disastrous rebellion of 1857. The 
mutineers broke open the store-guard, 
stole arms, ami carried olf [uiblic treasure 
to tlie amount of 45,000 rs. 

[IHll’forts of Panhala and Pawan- 
gadh. — Before leaving Kollnquir, the 
travadlor should pay a visit to ]\inhala, 
which lies 12 ni. to the N, W. of the 
capital. There is an excellent roail all 
the way right into the Fort. At 7 in. 
from Kolhapur tonga ponies sliouhl ho 
changed. The last 5 in. is a steep 
ascent. Jot'ba’s iiill, close by the 
road, is covered by a labyrinth of 
sacred LCinplos and gateways. None 
of the ]u’csent temples arc of great age. 
The three principal ones are dedicated 
to Shiva, and built of line blue basalt. 
In the same hill am some old rock-cut 
cells. Pawala Caves, near Jotiba’s Hill, 
consist of one large hall 34 ft. sq. with 
fourteen pillars. The inner walls have 
been cut into cells. Outside to the left 
is a very irregular Chaitya cave, 31 ft. 
deep and 16^ ft. wide in front, with 
remains of dagobas. Jn the centre 
of the hill is a line, of trees, and liero 
steps are hewn in the rock which lead 
to the temples, the whole distance being 
about 4 in. Jotiba is about 2600 ft. 
above the sea. The traveller will pass 
uiqjLer the scarp of Pawangadh, n fort 
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wbich is about 1(00 yds. ft'om the E. 
gate of Panhala.' P£ihala is 2992 ft 
above sea- level, and, though not so high 
Mahabalcshwar, the climate is 
cooler, for the thermometer does not 
rise above 70®. 

The Fortress of Panhala, one of the 
most interesting in the W. of India, 
standing up boldly , at the top of a rocky 
height, was the stronghold of a Rajah 
in 1192 who rcignVl over the territory 
from Mahadeo Hills N. of Satara to 

the river iliranyakeslii. It was taken 

by the Kings of Jlijnpur, who restored 
it ill 1549;* was captured in 1669 hy 
Shivaji, who made some of his most 
successful ox])editioiis from it ; and 
surrendered to the Moguls in 1690; 
and in 1844 was stormed and taken by 
the English. At the Char Darwazah, 
or quadruple gate, is a temple to 
Maruti ; passing on, there is a Moham- 
medan tomb of granite on the 1. con- 
verted into a school ; and a little farther 
on a temple oH^awhhaji on the same aide 
of the road. The Shivaji Tower (1600 
A.D.) is n conspicuous building of two 
stories, facing E, and standing at tbe 
brink of a prcci] )ice. It is now occupied 
by the Political Agent as his summer 
quarters, and conniiaiids an extensive 
view. On one side is a tolerably level 
piece of ground, where are the bungalow 
of the Ameiicaii Mission on tJie right, 
and the 1).15. on the left, and near it 
a ruined pavilion. About J m. S.W. 
of the tower are *t.ho .stom; granaries 
which enabled Shivaji to stand a siege 
of five months. They are tlO ft. high, 
57 ft. broad, and IJIO ft. long. At the 
W. side of the fort is the Tin DarwaztOi^ 
a triple gate handsomely sculptured. 
To the right, at about 40 yds. distance, 
is the place where the English breached 
and stormed the fort in 1844. Any 
one who examines this spot will admire 
the courage and vigour of the soldiers 
who could ascend, under the fire of tlic 
enemy, so steep an approach. About 
parallel with this, near the Char Dar- 
wazah aforesaid, and overhanging the 
scarp, is thei^?t^ Mahal, a pavilion used 
for mo Mohammedan ladies when Pan- 
hala belonged to Bijapur. To the^S., 
beyond the school, is a square domed 
building, said to be the Tomh tf 


Shaikh ^ddu-di% KaUal. Near Sado* 
bn*a Temple is an old t^nk, built 1497, 
intoVhich scores of Brahroani women 
throw themselves when our soldiers 
stormed the fort.] 

Returning to Miraj June., the lino 
continues to 

209 m. Gokak Road sta. (R.)— Four 
m. from here are tlio falls of the Ghat- 
narba river known as the Ookak Falls. 
The traveller must take provisions 

With him, and should communicate 

with the station -master at Gokak and 
ask him to make arrangements for a 
conveyance. In the rainy season the 
falls are very fine, but at otlicr times 
of the year the volume of water is 
iusignilicant. The height of the fall 
is 176 ft. and the ])ool below is very 
deep. N car tlie falls, on the right bank, ' 
arc a gi‘ou]> of old temples. There are 
remains of many dolmens S.E. of the 
village of Koimr, 1 m. from the falls. 
Tlie Gokak Canal, an important irriga- 
tion w^ork, starts from hero. 

244 m. Belgaum sta. (R), D.B., a 
civil and military cantonment (pop. 
23,000), is called by tbe natives Shalipur 
Belgaum, from the neighbouring jagir 
of Shahpur, which lies to the S. It is 
I situated in a plain about 2500 ft. above 
I tbe sea, with low hills in the distance ; 
the Fort being at tlie E. extremity, 
the town, which contains nothing of 
esp(3(jial interest, lies in the centre, and 
the cantonment to the W. 

The Fort is built of stone, oval in 
shape, with ciiilhe,n ramparts and a 
ditch. To the N. is a large tank, and 
to the S. rice-iields. The entrance is 
to the N.W. ; and within arc an ameiial, 
a barrack, and some biingalo'ws of 
civilians and others. This Fort was 
taken by Brig.-Geiieral, afterwards Sir 
T. Muiiro, on the 10th of April 
1818. 

In the jiassago, through the gateway 
which curves to a second gate, i.s a row 
of arches with some good carving. At 
120 yds. distant is the ruined Nakar 
Khan^ or music gallery, and on the left 
is the Fort Churdi^ containing memorial 
tablets to C. J. Manson, C.S., who was 
murdered by a band of retibls in the 
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niglit of the 29tli May 1858, and to 
Lieut. W. Pj, Shakespeare, A. P. 
Campbell, atul Ensign W. Cahif\A’ell, 
who all fell in the insurrection of Kol- 
hajnir and Sawantwadi. 

Beyond the Nakar Kliana to tlio E. 
is a neat plain mos(pie, and iavthw S. 
a Jniti Temple, built of latcrite. 
There is a low wall at tlio entrance, 
along W'hich are carved ligures of 
inusieians. ^Die fa^*ade has four pillars 
Jiiid two pilasters, all of a very coin- 
])licated eha racier. The inscription in 
tlie old Kiinara language, beautifully 
cut on a slab of black porphyry, which 
once was here, and is now in the Muscnin 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society, states 
that Malikarjuna, whose d(‘.scent for 
three generations is given, built tlie 
temple. 

'Phe sficmuf Jain Temple is witliin the 
Coininiasariat Store Yard, and is very 
much finer than that outside. The 
roof is a most coniplicatefl piece of 
carving, rising in tiers, witli eaves 
about 2 ft. broad, which rest on har-like 
corbels from tlio pillars. The ]n’incipal 
entrance faces the N.W., and lias one 
elephant remaining at the side, much 
mnti la ted, —there is a quadruple pend- 
ant in the centre. The niches are 
shell-shaped. There arc four portals, 

7 ft. s<niare, each, and each with four 
black ba.salt pillars. There is no 
itnage. Mr. ihugiss.s ..says : “ The 
pillars of the temple arc. scpiarc and j 
massive, but relieved by liaving all j 
the principal facets, the triangles on 
the base and neck earve<l with floral 
ornamentations. In Llie front wall of 
this chamber (the third), which is 3 ft. 

7 in. thick, are tw'o small recesses, 
closed by sliding stones 1 ft. 9 in. 
high. The door leading from the inan- 
diipam to the temple has been carved 
with uncommon care. On rhe centre 
of the lintel is a Tirthankar, and above 
the cornice arc four squat luiman 
figures. On the neat colonnettes of 
the jarahs arc five bands uith human 
gi*ou}»s, in some of which the figures 
are little more than an inch high, yet 
in high relief ; inside this is a Ifuiid of 
ream pant Sinhas, with a sort of high 
frill round the neck of each. Outside 
Hhe colonnettes is a band of chaltnvas, or 


sacred geese, another of Sinhas, and 
then one of human figures, mostly on 
bended knees. ** 

To the S. E. of this temple is 
nio.sqne called the Miisjid-i-Sata. Over 
tlic entrance a Persian inscription 
records its being built in 1519 A. D. 

Belgaiun was taken by Khwajah 
Mahmud Gawan, the general of Mu- 
hammad Shah, in 1472. As’ad Khan 
Suri, otherwise called Khurram Turk, 
was a gigantic warrior, who held Hol- 
gaiim against all assailants for a num- 
ber of years in the hcgiiiiiiug of the 
10th century. There is a round seat, 
very .solid and heavy, and about 4 ft. 
high, in front of the rnosque, on which 
A.s’ad Khan is said to have often 
sprung when dressed in full armour. 

There are tAvo cemetencs, the new 
one, which is well ki'pt and planted 
with flowers, being m. W. of the 
Fort. 

St. Marifa Char eh stands in the can- 
tonment N.W. of the town. It wiis 
consecrated in 1809. There i.s a Imiid- 
.sonie Memorial Cross in the coinjiound 
to twenty- three sergeants of H.M.’.s 
Oltli, who died during the IVrsian and 
Indian campaigns, 1850-58. 

The Tomh of As^ad Khan is at the 
N. eml of the Sadar Bazaar, 100 yds. to 
the S. of the Roman C;itho]ic Church. 
It is .T, ])lain square building oi‘ stone, 
with a dome, and no inscription. 

The Jtace-co‘^.rs<' lies to the N. W. of 
tliis building, and it i.s a ploa.sant drive 
to it. 

[ExciTn.sTON\s. 

At Sutgati, 14 m. from Belgaum, 
and the fir.st stage on the road to 
Poona, there, are two Indian fig-trees 
of very great .size. The first is near 
the D.B. The .stern forms a wall i>f 
timber extending 40 ft. and rises to a 
gi’oat height ; the branches 8])rcad out 
100 ft. round the trunk. The other 
tree is about 1 m. from the bungalow, 
and though not remarkable for height, 
covers a larger surface of ground. 

Kadaxoli, anciently called Kadara- 
valli, a village on the river Mal]xirba, 
is‘‘3 m. from Mugut Khan Hubli, 
^diich is tiie second stage on the Dliar- 
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war road from Belgaum, and about 18 mandapam 43 ft. from K. to B. The 
m. as the crow mes from Belgaum. four central pillars are similar to those 
It possesses a ruined T&mple to STiankar at Belgaum, only the snake is wanting 
Dcva, of black stone, in the bed of the on the bracket. The short pillars on 
river, and inaccessible during floods, the screen are very varied, hexagonal. 
The central shrine is 8 ft. 3^ in. square, octagonal, and circular. The door- 
and each of the two side ones 5 ft. 6J way of the shrine is of porphyry, richly 
in. The pillars of the mandapam and carved, and on the lint^ is Shri or 

E ortico to the central temple remain ; Lakshmi, with elephants pourinc water 
ut the roofs and •the capitals of all over her. At 6 m. to the N. W. from 
the columns have been carried off by Huli is the village of MawmiU^ where 
the river. This temple is interesting are eight temples to Fanchalinga Deva^ 
from its antiquity and its singular of coarse-grained stone, no way re- 
position in the bed of the river. markable for carving. The snake head 

on the bracket and tlicir general style 
At Sampgaon, 7^ m. N. by E. would load us to assign these temples 
from Kadaroli, is a well-proportioned to the same age as those at Belgauhi, 
mosque. Over the Milirab is a hand- that is, to end of the 12th century, 
some Tughra inscription, containing From Manauli to Badami is two 
parts of the 6th, 12tli, and 61^1 Suralis marches. Badami is described in Rte. • 
of the Koran. About 7 m. E. of 24.] 

Sampgaon is the village of Bail Uangal^ 

where is a teiriple which dates from 277 in. Londa juuc. sta. (R.) (Lines 
about 1200 A. I). This temple is about E. to Bezwada at the delta of the Eistna 
54 ft. long, and 33 ft. broad. river. S. E. to Bangalore and Madras. ) 

Saundati, about 18 m. to the E. of 292 m. Castle Rock sta. (R.) Here, 
Bail-Hangal, and 40 m. E. of Belgaum, at the frontier of the Fortugueae terri- 
has a temple to Bhavani. It is iu the tory of Goa, the S. Maratha line is 
, Fort, and was built by the Desai of joined by the W. of India Portuguese 
Nargund. Rly., which iu 51 m. reaches the coast 

About 1 m. due S. of Saundati is at Marmagoa, the seaport of Goa. 
the celebrated temple of Yellama, at Tii the course of the first 10 ni. from 
Pavasgad. It is built in the bed of the fronU«*r the line ^msses through a 
the Saras vati, a small stream which runs dozen tunnels, ranging from 150 to 838 
E. from the hills above Saundati. .The ft. in length, which had to bo cut 
ttjmplc is said to be 2000 years old, almost entirely out of the solid rock, 
but was rebuilt in the beginning of the Apart from its eoimiicrcial importance, 
13tli century, and again, except i)erhaps the line possesses much interest for 
the sliriiio, at the end of the 17th lovers of the picturesque, as it runs 
century. It stands in the middle of a through magnincent scenery, 
court, surrounded by arcades with 

pointed arches. Iu the W. gate are 8J ni. from Castle Rock is Dudh 
some xdll^i'^ like those of the Jain Saugar sta., or the “sea of milk," 
temples at Belgaum, and on the base where there is a very fine waterfall, 
of one is an inscription covered with 

whitewash. 61 m. The terminus of the rly. is on 

the quay at the Fort of Marmagoa, 
Huli, a village 9 m. to the N.B. of Avhich, as well as the line, is the pro- 
Saundati, Jias a temple of Paiichal/inga perty of the West of India Portuguese 
built by the Jains about 1100. Railway Company ; and arrangements 
On two pillars of the outer mandapam have bofti made so that the trade is as 
ate Kanarese inscriptions. At the foot free there as in British India, 
of the hill to the N. of the village ts The British India Steam Navigation 
a group of ruined temples ; one builty Company nin vessels to and from Bom- 
of hard compact bluish stone has a I bay in 26 hours. 

[ZwiwJ Y 
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In approaching Goa from Bombay by 
sea the steam|r enters a spacious har- 
bour formed by two estuaries, with the 
island of Goa in between them, and 
embraced by two rocky promontories. 
At the extremity of the S. arm is the 
landing-place and quay of Marviagoa^ 
where a steamer of 4000 tons can be 
berthed. Here at the foot of a sandy cliff 
is the Terviiinxis mentioned above, of 
the rly., which leaves on one side both 
Now and Old Goa on its way through 
the territory. To reach them a small 
steamer crosses the estuary of Marma- 
goa, rounds the Caho^ the W. point of 
the island, enters the estuary of Agu- 
ada, ascends tlie lllondavi, one of the 
two rivers falling into it, njid passes, 
near its mouth, the fine ^Joriress and 
Church, of Reis Megos on the 1. On 
the rt. is the island of Goa, and upon 
it, at about 4 m. from Marmagoa, stands 

New Goa, ^ otherwise Parijimt a 
town of no pretence. It contains 9500 
inhabitants, and moro than half the 
native population are Christian deacend- 
aiits of Hindus converted by Jesuits. 

A row of handsome buildings lines 
the (play, including tlic Old F6 i% now 
the rosidence of the Viceroy, who re- 
moved hither from Old Goa about 
1760, and in 1845 made this the scat 
of Government and ca])ital of the Tor- 
tugiicsc territory in India. Hero also 
is the Palace of ih^ Archbishop, who 
is Primate of the Roman Catholic 
Church in India, and assessor of the 
Portuguese Viceroy in the Government. 

Near it are the Barracks, wdiich 
hold the standing army of 300 men. In 
front, of them is a statue of Alfonso 
d’ Albuquerque, the founder of Old Goa. 

The Telegraph Office is in a great 
part maintained at the expense of the 
British Government^ 

The Goa Boys,'" so w'oll known in 
Bombay and in other parts of India as 
servants, come from Panjim. 

A good road leads from New to Old 
Goa about 6 m. higher up the valley, 
at fii'st crossing a causeways thrown 
over the swamp to Mbandar village. 
.From here cocoa-nut plantations and 
, dwelling-houses line tne way, which 
commands a fine view N. across the 


river to the hilly wooded country be- 
ond, and includes a conspicuous round 
ill, crowned by a church and convent- 
ual buildings, upon the river-island of 
Divar. 

Old Goa (Goa Vcllia) ow^es its origin 
to Alfonso d* Albuquerque, who at the 
head of a Portuguese expedition of 20 
ships and 1200 troops attacked and 
carried by storm after a severe struggle 
a small Mohammedan town on tlie 
coast of Malabar, 1510. On this site 
he founded the Christian city. It rose 
rapidly into prosperity and importance, 
and by the middlfj of the IGth cent, 
became the wealthiest city in all India, 
the ca})ital and seat of govornment of 
the then vast Portuguese territory, 
with a population of 200,000. Besides 
this it was the first Christian colony 
in the Indies, and the scene of the 
mission labours of St. Francis Xavier. 
But decay followed rapidly, first owing 
to the attacks of the Dutch, whose 
fleets blockaded its harbour ; and next 
because, its site proving pestilential, it 
bcciiino ilescrted by its inhabitants, of 
whom in 1890 only 86 remained.^ It 
is now litci ally a city of ruins, and is 
so hidden from view by the foliage of 
the jungle which has occupied it, that 
the stranger approaches it unawares, 
and drives into the midst unconscious 
that he is traverbing streets of empty 
dwellings, whose stunted walls arc 
occupied by cocoa-nut and other tall 
trees instead of human beings. 

In the midst of all this ruin, Goa 
remains a city of magnificent churches, 
four or five ranking as first class and in 

E erfect Tii eservation, tliough not in the 
est style of architecture, betraying the 
degraded taste of the Jesuits. 

The main street, the only straight one, 
Rua Dirotta, leads into a vast cential 
square composed of churches and con- 
vents. The most important of these 
and the holiest, because it contains the 
body of St. Francis Xavier, is SL 
PauVs, commonly known as the Bom 
Jesus, erected in 1594. Its handsome 
fa 9 ade runs on into that of another vast 

cJ Goa in its paliny' state is admirably de- 
scribed by Captain Manyat iu his Phantom. 
^Ship ; ill its present state by Gruhaiu Sand- 
bergs Murray's Afagazine, November 1890, 



building with lofty halls and lengthy 
conidors, all empty, the Cmmrd of 
the Jesuits^ which though not finished 
until 1590, 38 years afW the death of 
St. Francis, had the merit of rearing 
and sending forth over the world that 
admirable and devoted band of mission- 
aries, the children of that saintly man 
who worked so bard for the salvation 
of the heathen in India, China, Japan, 
Paraguay, and N. America. The Order 
was suppressed here in 1759, the other 
monastic orders not till 1835, when 
their property was confiscated to the 
state. The endowments of the 
churches, however, have not been for- 
feited, and the Arclibishox) and the 
secular clergy of Goa still receive allow- 
ances from Government. 

The Church of Bom Jesus may be 
entered by a side door from the Jesuits’ 
College, ])assiiig the Sacristy, a spacious 
liall, with wardrobes filled with rich 
Xu’iostly robes. Near it hangs a portrait 
of St. Francis Xavier at the age of 41, 
— a dark face of sweet expression. 

The Tomb and Shrine of SL Frauds 
Xa.viGr (1705) occupy a side cliapel, 
richly adorned ; the walls lined with 
X)icturcs illustrating some of the acts 
• of his life. The monument is a stately 
structure, consisting of three tiers of 
sarcophagi of costly jasper and marble, 
the gift of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Tile ux)per tier is ornamented with 
panels curiously wrought in coloured 
marbles so as to represent scenes in the 
life of the saint ; the whole is sur- 
mounted by the silver coifiii containing 
the body, and adorned with reliefs also 
in silver, and with figures of angels in 
the same metnl suxiportiug a cross. 
The coffin, weighing 600 marks of silver, 
is unlocked by 3 keys, in the keeiung 
of the Viceroy, the Archbishop), and an- 
other, and has been frequently opened, 
disclosing to public view the body in 
wondcrfifl pireservation. In 161 4 came 
au order from Pope Paul V. to amputate 
the right arm and send it to Rome. 
A relic-hunting lady followed suit by 
lifting off two of his toes ! Since then 
it has shrunk to a mummy. In height 
it measures only 4 ft. 6 in. • 

In the body of the church is a statue 
of the saint, of solid silver, the«g^t oF 


Donna Maria, wife of Pedro IL and 
Queen of Portugal; anA behind the 
high altar one in marble of Ignatius 
Lo>mla. 

250 yds. distant, on the opposite 
side of the square, stands the Cathedral 
(St. Catherine), the church next in 
importance to the Bom Jesus, and 
known as the San PriinaQial, built 
1623, 250 ft. long, 180 wide, witli 
facade 116 ft. high, white-washed in- 
side, with high altar at the W. end. 
It alone of all the churches retains a 
staff of priests, — 28 canons, who perform 
the service throughout the year. On 
looking from the terraced roof of the 
Cathedral one cannot but think of the 
solemn and torrible sights that have 
been seen A tlie square below, when 
the great bell of this church tolled to 
announce the celebration of an Avio- 
dit~F6, 

To the E., along the course of the 
Rua Diretta, stood the Palace of the 
awful Inquisition, with its dungeons 
and prisons, siii)prcsscd in 1814, now 
an overgrown heap of ruins an acre in 
extent. 

N.W, of the Cathedral is the Arch- 
bishop' s Palace, a magnificent residence 
still occupied occasionally, 

VV. of the Catlicdral is the once 
gorgeous Church of San Francesco 
d' Assisi, tlie oldest here, having been 
adapted from a mosque. It was, how- 
ever, rebuilt 1521, except the porch, 
which is original, and is in fair' re- 
pair. 

Near tlio ruins of the Viceroy’s 
Palace, and about i m. N. of the 
Church of Bom Jesus, is the Church of 
St. Cajetan, peril ai)3 the best preserved 
here, built 1666, and surmounted by 
a dome and by two low towers ; the 
fajjade is of red laterite, white-washed. 
It contains some life-sized portraits of 
Portuguese viceroys. In the adjoining 
monastery the Viceroy stops on his 
periodical visits to Old Goa. Hero the 
archives of the city and some curiosities 
of the arsenal are preserved. 

Near^he entrance to the town from 
the S. are the Church and Convent of 
SL Monica, both empty, — a handsome 
pile of buildings. 

Other churches still intact in, Goa 
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- are Our Lady of the Rosary^ St. Antony 
of Pfuina, St^, PcteTy St. Catherine's 
OJiapclf Our Lady the Mount. 

Other churches and monasteries, etc., 
now in J'uin are St, Augustine^ St 
Johndi DiOy Our Lady of Pity ^ Domini- 
ccmaml Canfielite Churches, StAlexius^ 
St Thoinas, St. Martin's Chapet Church 
of the Holy Trinity i St BonavetUure ; 
besides Fi*anciscaii, Carmelite. Domini- 
can, and Augustiiiiau iiioiidsLerics. 


ROUTE 24 

Hotoi to BiJAPun, Bad/VMi, and 
DuAllWAll 

Hotgi June. sta. (K) is 9 m. E. of 
Sholapur, on the lino from Bombay 
to Madras (see Rte, 22). From Minch- 
nal, the station before Bijapur, the 
domes and minarets of the city are 
plainly seen to the S. 

59 m. Bijapur^ sta. (originally 
Vijayapwraf city of victory) (R.), D.B. 
The rly. sta. is E. of the city and close 
to the Gol Guinbaz, the great tomb of 
Muhammad ’Adil Shah. 

Following Fergusson’s account of the 
origin of the 'Adil family, it ap]>cars 
that— such was the decay of the, Bali- 
Toani dynasty of Kall)arga and Bedar 
before the end of the 14th century — 
the Hindus might have recovered their 
original possessions in Southern India 
but for the appearance in the field 
of one of their opponents' generals, 
Yiisaf Khan, a son of Amurath II., o| 
Anatolia. Ho was a Turk of pure 
blood, and as it happens, born in Cou> 

1 An admirable guide to Bijapur, by H. 
COusena, giving details of all the building^ 
and a valuable historical sketch of the ’Adil 
** Shahi dynasty, oan be bought at the principal 
boQkwUers in Bombay and Poona. 


stantinople, though his mother was 
forced to fly thence while lie was still 
an infant. After a varied career, he 
was purchased for the bodyguard at 
Bedar, and soon raised himself to such 
pre-eminence, that in 1489 he was en- 
abled to proclaim his independence, and 
establish himself as the founder of the 
'Adil Sliahi dynasty of Bijapur. The 
following is tlie order of their suc- 
ceaaion i— 


A.1). 

Yiisaf Khan, 'Adil Shah 1489 


Ismail 
Mallu 
Ibrahim I. 
'AH I. 
Ibrahim II. 
Muhammad 
'Ali ir. 
Sikoiiidar 


1510 

1534 

1534 

1557 

1580 

1627 

1656 

1672 to 1686, 


in which year the city was taken by 
Aiirang/db. Tlui king was captured 
and brought before him in silver chains 
and the 'Adil Shahi dynasty ceased to 
exist. 

The Kaladgi district Avas renamed 

a uir in 1883 when Government 
od to rcoccupy the old capital as 
adiiiinistrativo liead(piarters of the dis- 
trict. The area of the district is 
5757 sq. 111 ., and the pop. 638,500, 
and already its whole as]»ect is change,d. 
Great difliculty was experienced in 
(deariiig ground fur roads and houses 
from the huge areas of juickly pear 
that had Lo be removed. The station 
is now well planted Avith trees. 

Torwah about 1610 A. d. was a great 
suburb, a rival city, to the W. of 
JHjapur ; but Vhcii Aurangzib took 
Bijapur, TorwaJi was already “quite 
dcpojndated, its ruined palaces only 
remaining, with a thick wall suiTound- 
ing it, Avb»)se stately gateAvays wore 
falling to decay." This suburb, then, 
whose Avails extended 3 m. from the 
W. gate of the Fort, and probably other 
suburbs which have now utterly per- 
ished, must have been included in the 
30 m. circuit Avhioh tradition ascribes 
to Bijapur. What is called the ci#y 
now is the Fort, of which Grant Dull 
saps that it was 6 m. in circumference. 
Within the walls of the Fort is the 
€ita^elk Avith walls extending 1650 ft. 
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from N. to S., and 1900 ft. from W. to 
£. An examination of the buildings 
will give proof of the former riches and 
inagnificenee of this old capital. Two 
days will not be too much to devote to 
the principal buildings alone. 

The Gates of the Fort or city are — 

The Fateh Gate (1)/ in the centre of 
the S. wall of flie city, that by which 
Anrangzib is said to have entered. 

The Shahpur Gate (2), on the N.W. 
The gate itself is furnished with long 
iron spikes on the outside to ]»rotcct it 
from being battered in by the cleph.ants 
of an enemy. Tins was a common 
device tbrougliout India. S. of it, on 
tlie W. of Ihe city, is the 


In the centre of the N. wall is the 
Bahmani Gate (7). 9 

On the E. side of the city, close to 
the rly, sta., is the Mausolmim of Mu- 
hammad 'Adil Sliahj seventh king, a 
magnificent stmeture, generally called 
the Gol Gumbaz, or Hound Dome*' (fi), 
and by some it is styled Gul Gumbaz, or 
“Rose Dome.” Mr. Fergusson, in bis 
IliM. of Ivdian Arch., says of {his 
building: This tomb of “Mahmud* 
Avas in design as cdhiplete a contrast to 
that ’* of Ibrahim II., described below, 
“as can 'well be imagined, and is as 
remarkable for simple grandeur and 
constructive boldness as that of Ibrahim 
was for excessive richness and contempt 



Zohrapnr Gate (3) ; and 600 ft. to 
the S. of that is the 

Makka Gate (4), with representations 
on either side of lions tram]iling on an 
elephant. This gate is closed and con- 
verted into a school. A less imposing 
one (4a), a few hundred yds. farther 
N., serves its purpose. Almost exactly 
opposite to it on the other or E. side 
of the Fort is 

'Alipur Gate (6), or High Gate, 
wi’ongly called in maps and elsewhere 
the Allahpur Gate. N. of it is the 
Padshalipnr Gate (6) near the r^. 
sta. 

* The numbers refer to the corresponding! 
niamhors on the plan of Bijapur. * 1 


of constructive proprieties. It is con- 
structed on the same principle as that 
employed in the design of the dome of 
the great mosque, but on so much larger 
a scale as to convert into a wonder of 
constiTictive skill what, in that in- 
stance, was only an elegant architect- 
ural design.” It is built on a ifiatform 
600 ft. squaretaiid 2 ft. high. In front is 
a CTeat gateway, 94x88 ft., with a 
Nakar Kliana, music gallery, above. 
The mausoleum is a square building 
^ This^king is called at Bijapur itself 
Muhammad, but the word Mahmud, which 
signifies “ praiseworthy,’' occurs in the second 
inscription. He is called Mahmud In a paper 
mentioned in the iTidian Antiquary, vol. ii. 
p. 22B2. His name was Muhammad Mahluud, 
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with sides measuring 196 ft. (exterior), 
and at each Comer is a tower seven 
stories high. Iii the centre is the great 
dome, 124 ft. in diameter, while tliafc 
of St. Pe tor's is only KJO, and that of 
St. Paul’s 108. Over the entrance are 
tJiree inscriptions — ‘'Sultan Muliam- 
mad, inhabitant of Paradise,” “Mu- 
haminaij, whose end was commendable,” 
“ 5J[uhanimad, became a particle of 
lieaveu (lit. limise of Salvation), 1007.” 
The date, three times rp[)cated, is 16.59 
A.u. The siivOice of tlic Imilding for 
the most part is covered with plaster. 
Eacli faijadc has a wide lofty arch in 
its centre, pierced with small vrindows 
and a blind one oh either side, and 
above it is a c-ornice of grav ])asfilt and 
a row of small arches supporting a 
second line of plain work, surmounted 
by a balustrade 6 ft. high. The corner 
towers are entered from winding stair- 
cases in the thickness of the walls of 
the main building, and terminate in 
cupolas. Each story has seven small 
arched windows opening into the court 
below. From the 8th story tlierc is an 
entrance to a broad gallery inside the j 
dome, which is so wdde that a carriage 
might i)ass round it. Here theiic is a 
most remarkable echo ; a soft whisper 
at one point of the gallery can be heard 
most distinctly at the o})[) 0 .silo point, 
and as Cousons says “one ]>air of feet is 
enough to awaken the echoes of the tread 
of a regiment. ” The great hall, 1 3,5 ft. 
square, over which the dome is raised, 
is tht largest domed space in the world. 
The internal area of the tomb is 18,225 
sq. ft., while that of the Pantheon at 
Rome is only 15,833. “At the height 
of 57 ft. from the floor-line,” says Mr. 
Fergusson, “ the hall begins to contract 
by a scries of i)endentives as ingenious 
as they are beautiful, to a circular 02 )cn- 
ing 97 ft. in diameter.. On the platform 
of the pendentives the dome is erected, 
124 ft. in diameter. Iqji;ei'nally, the 
dome is 176 ft. high ; externally, 198 
ft. ; its general thickness being about 
10 ft.” ^ From the gallery outside there 

1 **TUe nu>st Ingenious and.no'v^'l part of 
tho construqtiou Is the mode in whichi its 
lateral and outward thrust is counteracted. 
This was accomplished hy forming the pen- 
dcutlves so tliim they not only cut off the 
angles, hut 4lrat, as shown in the plan, their 


is a fine view over Bijapur. On the 
E. is ’Alipur ; on the W. ai’e seen tho 
Ibrahim Roza, the TJpari Buij, and the 
Shaerza, or Lion Bastion, the unfinished 
tomb of 'Ali ’Adil Shah II., the Asar 
Mahal, and about 1 m. in the same 
direction the ruins of the villages of the 
masons and painters employed on the 
Gol Guinliaz ; and on tlie S. W. is tho 
dome of tho Junimc Musjid. There is 
a tiuiall annexe to the mausoleum on 
the N. without a roof, built hy Sultan 
Midiammad as a tomb, it is supyiosed, for 
his niotlier, Zuhra Saliiliah, from whom 
one of tlic suburbs was called Zuhrapuj. 
It was never finisbcd or occupied. 

Below the dome is the cenotaph of" 
Sultan Mubammad in the centre. On 
the E. side are the graves of his youngest 
w'ifo and of the son of 'Ali ’Adil Shah 
II. ; on the W. are those of his favour- 
ite dancing-girl Rhamba, his daughter, 
and his eldest wife, mentioned by Ber- 
nier. On tho edge of the platform AV. 
is the mosque attached to the mauso- 
leum, a building of no moan size au|l of 
considerable beauty of design, but quite 
eclipsed by the size of the Gol Gunibaz. 
It is now disfigured by lieing converted 
into the Traveller’s Bungalow. 

The Jumma Musjid (9), nearly ^ m. 



Section of Domes, Jumma Musjid. 

S.W. of the Gol Gumbaz, is entered by 
a gateway on tho N. side. The snr- 

archea intersect one another and form a 
very considerable mass of masonry perfectly 
sCible in itself, and by its weight acting up- 
wards, counteracting any thrust that can poa- 
rsibly be brought to bear upon it by the pressure 
of the dome.'*— Fci^wsow. 
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rounding wall was never completed on 
the E. The arcades on the N. and S. 
sides are 31 ft. broad. In the centre 
of the quadrangle is the hauz or tank 
for ablutions, now dry. Mr. Fergusson 
says, ‘‘Even as it is, it is one of the 
finest mosques in India. ” 

It was commenced by ’Ali ’ Adil Shah 
I. (1557-79), ajid though continued by 
Ids successors, u'as never completely 
finished. If it hSd been completed, it 

would have covered from 50,000 to 

55,000 sq. ft., and would have been 
the size of a inedireval catliedral. 
The mosque proper has a fa(;ade of 9 
^bays, and is 5 bays in depth. Each of 
the squares into which it is divided has 
a domed roof, beautiful, but so flat 
as to be concealed externally. Tlie 
centre, a space 70 ft. square, corre- 
sponding to 12 of these squares, is 
roofed over by the gi-eat dome, which is 
57 ft. in diameter. It is supported on 
peudentives in the same manner as the 
Gol Gumbaz. The pavement below 
the dome is of chunam, divided by 
black lines into numerous squares called 
musallah% or coinjiartmeiits for persons 
to ]iray on, imitating the musidhxh^ or 
prayci’-carpet, which the faitlifnl caiTy 
with them to the moscpics. These 
were made by order of Anrangzib when 
he carried away the velvet carpets, the 
large golden chain, and oilier valuables 
belonging to the niosq uo. M r. Molecey, 
at one time the arcliitect in charge of 
the buildings here, states that the shikr^ 
or ornament at the top of the mosque, 
was filled with a sort of grain called 
n'lira to give it weight. 

The mihrab, which marks the place 
on the ^V. to which the people turn 
in prayer, is gilt and ornamented 
with much Arabic writing, but there 
is also a Persian quatrain, which may 
thus be translated — 

Rest not in tlio Palace of Life, for it is not 
secure, 

None can rest in a building, which is not 
meant to endure, 

Fair in my sight seems the World’s halting- 
place, 

A sweet treasure is Life, but 'tis gone without 
leaving a trace. 

This Arch was built In the time of the reign 
of Sultan Muhanmiad Shah. ^ 

The date of the ornamentation is 
1636. . ♦ 


The Mehtar Mahal (10) is the name 
given to the entrance gateway to the 
Mehtar Mosipie, a bimding of minor 
importance. ' It .stands between the 
Jumma Musflid and the citadel, on the 
S. of the road. It is a small but elegant 
stnicture, threestories high, with minar- 
ets at the corners and ornamental carv- 
ing in soft stone about its balconied 
and projecting windows. It may be 
observed in explanation of its name, 

that when the Hindustani lan^iago 

arose in the Urdu, or camp, of the 
Mogul emperors, the Persian soldiers 
gave nicknames to various persons, 
which took their place in the language ; 
thus, a tailor was called Khalifa, 
“Calii>h”; a watemian was called 
Bihisliti, an inhabitant of Paradise ” ; 
and a sweeper, the lowest of the low, 
was called Mihtar, “a prince.** The 
stoiy is that Ibrahim Shah had a disease 
which his pliysicians could not cure, 
and the astrologers told him that his 
only chance was to give a large sum to 
the first person ho saw next morning. 
The king looked out of the window 
very early and saw a sweeper, on whom 
he bestowed a vast sum, and the poor 
fellow, not knowing what to do with 
it, built this mosque. Mr. Fergusson 
says of this stnicture: “Perliap.s the 
most remarkable civil edifice is a little 
gateway, known as the Methuri Mahal. 
It is in a mixed Hindu and Moham- 
medan style, every part and c-Yory 
detail covei’cd with ornament, hut 
always e([ually aj)propnate and elegant. 
Of its class it is perhaps the best 
I example in the country, though this 
class .may not be the highest.’* 

The palace of the Asar-i-Sharif (1 1), 
“illustrious relics,” which are hairs of 
the Prophet’s beard, is a large heavy- 
looking building of brick and lime, and 
just outside the moat of the inner 
citadel and the centre of its E. ram- 
part. The E. side is entirely ojicii 
from the ground to the ceiling, which 
is supported by 4 massive teak pillars 
60 ft. high. This forms a deep jfortico 
36 fn broad, and looks upon a tank 
250 ft. sq. The ceiling of the verandah 
or portico is panelled in wood and has 
been very handsomely painted. Tlie 
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wliole of the W. sido is occupied by 1 
Tooius in two stories. On the right of I 
the staircase Accnding to the upper] 
rooms Is a suite of apartments, in the 
first of which are cases for hooks. They 
contained MSS. of some \ralue, widen 
were sent by Sir B. Frere to Bojjibay. 
He also ijveserved the ])ovtico by build- 
ing a soli<l square jiroj) ajid other suj)- 
ports. The gi’eatev poition of the 
MSS., it is said, were [ireviously re- 
moved by Anra 7 igzib. RoTiiark lierc a 
very fine piece of ruddy marble with 
shells embedded in it, which is in one 
of the arches of th(3 portico. The flight 
of stairs .ascends to a hall 81 ft. long 
and 27 ft. broad, where a few of Ihc 
fine carpets which the palace once con- 
tained are shown. Opcniip^ rt. from 
this hall is an upper veiaiidah or ante- 
chainber which looks down into the 
portico (already described) below. Its 

ceiliiigfi and walls have been gilt ; the 

doors arc inlaid with ivoiy ; and in 
the palmy days of Byapur the effect 
must have been very striking. In the 
N. wall is the cntiam c to tlio room in 
which the sacred liair is kept, and this 
is opened only once a yeai'. Two rooms 
to the S. are beautifully painted with 
vases of flowers. All these rooms were 
defaced and .sjioiled by the Majatha.s. 
Tlie Ibijah himself is said to have set 
the example in scraping otf the gilding, 
and his follo\vcrs imitated him only toc» 
well. They picked out the ivory that 
inlaid the doors, and otherwise so in- 
jured the rooms as to reduce tliis once 
splendid jialace to the state of an 
unsightly barn. It is also stated tliat 
Aurangzib was so incensed at seeing 
paintings of figures on tlie w-alls of a 
building devoted to a sacred purpose, 
that he directed the faces to be obliter- 
atod. The Asar - i - Sharif formerly 
communicated on its W. side with the 
citadel by means of a bridge, of wdiioh 
nothing now remains but the piers. 
Originally built as a court of ju.stico by 
Muhammad Shah about 1646, it suc- 
ceeded to the honour of holding the 
precious relics of the Prophet after a 
similar building within the dltadol 
had been burned down. 

The Arkilla or Citadel. — ^The only 


citadel gateway that remains is at the 
extreme S., facing E.; here the walls 
are thick, with ancient pillars and 
sculptured stones, taken from Jain 
temples which probably stood on this 
spot when the Moliarmnedans .stormed 
the citadel. I'lic temples were demol- 
ished by tliem and many of the stones 
were used in rebuildyig the walls ; 
the rest were utilised in the construc- 
tion of the 2 “old m6sques” wdthin the 
citadel. 

The Old Mosque (12), a Jain temple 
converted into a inoscpie, is within the 
citadel N.W. of the gale. The central 
manda}>am, or hall, tw'o stories high,- 
serves as the porch. The inner door- 
way, with its perforated screens, is 
Mohamn\cr3an work. The mosque 
]>ropcr is made up of Hindu or Jain 
pillars of various patterns and heights. 
At the N. side, about the centre row, 

notice a wonderfully handsome and 

elaborately carved black ]»illar, and to 
the N.E. of it an ancient Kanarese in- 
sciiption. On several of the jiillars 
around arc iiiscvipiions, some in San- 
scrit and son7o in Kanarese. One bears 
the date 1320. 

The Anand Mahal (13), or “palace 
of joy,” where the ladies of the seraglio 
livcfl, is in the centre of the citadel. 
It was built by Ibrahim II. in 1589, 
and intended ))artly for his own use, 
but the faj^ade w^as never fiui.shed. It 
contains a very lino liall, and is now 
the Assistaiu-Collcctor’s residence. 

The Gagan Mahal (14), or “heavenly 
])alacc,'’ supposed to have been built 
by ’Ali *Adil Shah 1., is on the W. of 
the citadel close to the moat, and faces 
N. It has three magnificent arclies. 
The span of the central one is 61 ft., 
and that of each of tlio side arches 18 
ft. The liciglit of all three is the .same, 
about 60 ft. It w^as used as a Durbar 
Hall, and on the roof was a gallery 
from which the ladies could see w’liat 
occurred on the open s]iace in front. 
It is said that here Aurangzib received 
the submission of the king and the 
nobles on the fall of Bijapur. 

A^small building to the S. E. of the 
Gf^an Mahal has been converted into 
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tho Station Church (15). In plan it is I 
a square •, the roof is supported hy 4 
pillars, and it is decorated with ex- 
quisite i*elief patterns in flat plaster- 
work. ITie beautifully wrought iron 
screen was found in the Chini Mahal. 

About 160 yds. to the N.E. of the 
Gagan Mahal is another old mosque (16) 
built with the stonjs of a Jain temple. 
It has ten rows of pillars seven deep. 

On the extreme W. of the citadel is 
the Bat Manjli (17), or seven stories,” 
a pleasure-] )alaee or perhaps a vrateh- 
tower, from tho toji of which the wliole 
city could be ovej looked. Those strange 
many-storied buildings are not un- 
common in India, — f.g. there is a very 
perfect one at Faiehpiir-Sikri. Of 
tliis only 5 stories now reiiiain. One 
]iocu]iarity is tho number of water- 

S and cistems round about it. It 
id the IS^.E. comer of a vast build- 
ing wrongly called the Granary (18), 
whieli was probably tJio public palace 
of tlic kings, where tlioir public and 
jnivate aumcncos were held. 

At the S. end of this building is a 
palace which at one lime must Jiave 
•been of considerable ini])ortancc. It is 
called the Chini Mahal (19), from the 
quantity of broken cliiua found there, 
and possesses a flue ball 128 ft. long. 

Ill front of the Granary, in the centre 
of the road, stands a beautifully oma- 
uieutod little pavilion (20), the purjiose 
of wliich is iinkiK^wn. From this the 
moat of the citadel is crossed by a 
causeway 1*10 ft. long, but the aveiuge 
breadth of the moat may be taken as 
160 ft. 

Within tho citadel and to the N.E. 
of the gateway is tlie Makka Musjid 
(21), a miniature mosque of beautiful 
imiportioTis and p-eat simplicity of 
design. The massive minarets at the 
corners of the liigli walls which surround 
it in all probability belonged to an 
earlier building. The fa<jade of the 
mosque proi)er has 6 bays of arches 
about 8 ft. high, is 2 bays deep, and ia 
surmounted by a dome. 

Immediately to tho W. is a hyge | 


walled space which is thought to have 
been an elephant stable (21a), and 
adjoining it S. is a tower wbich was 
probably used for the storage of grain. 

The unflnished Tomb of 'All 'Adil 
Shah II. (22) is to the N. of the citadel. 
It is a noble ruin, a square with seven 
large Gothic -looking arches on each 
side, constnicted on a terrace 15 ft. 
high, and 215 ft. sq. Had not the 
death of the Sultan put a sto]) to its 
progrcwss, and prevented its compl(ition^ 
in conformity with the original design, 
it would have surpassed every other 
Imilding at liijapiir, both in inagnifi- 
cence and size. The cenotaph is in 
tlie centre enclosure, w'hicli is 78 ft. 
sq., and if c#mplctcd would have been 
crowned by a dome, i 

Close to this tomb on the S.W. is 
Bukhara Musjid^ now the Post OffiGO 

(23) . 

To the W. of the city, and near the 
Makka Gate, arc 2 domed tombs close 
together and very much alike, known 
by Europeans as “The Two Sisters” 

(24) . The octagonal one (now the house 
of the Executive Engineer) contains 
the remains of Khan Muhammad^ 
assassinated at the instigation of Sultan 
Muhammad for his treacherous dealings 
with Aurangzib, and of his son Khmeas 
Khan^ Vazir to Sikandar. Tlio dome 
is nearly complete, and springs from a 
band of lozenge-shaped leaves. The 
space within forms a beautiful room. 
The siiuare building is tho mausoleum 
of Abdul Razak^ the religious tutor of 
Khawas Khan. It is a large building, 
now much decayed. Near it S, is the 
Tomb, with its unfinished brick dome, 
of Kishwar Khan^ whose father, Asad 
Khan, is repeatedly mentioned by the 
Portugneso. He founded the fort of 
Dhaviir, in tho time of * Ali 'Adil Shah 
1., and was taken and jmt to death by 
one of the Nizam Shahi kings. 

The Andu Musjid (25), 1608, stands 
on the E. side of tho road which runs 
S. from l^ie citadel. It is a 2-storicd 
building, the lower part forming a hall 
and the upper part the mosque proper 
and its small court. Tho fa 9 ado has 3 
*bays, it is surmounted by a fluted dome 
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and 4 small minarets, and tlie masonry 
and workmanship are finer than that 
of any other huildiug in Bijapur. 

Khmoas Kha>ns Malml is 700 ft. N. 
of the Jumma Musjid. Yakut l)abuU-$ 
2’o?nftand Mosque are N.E.of the citadel. 
The tomb is square with stouc lattice- 
work screens. It was Yakut Dabuli 
who decorated the inihrab of the Jumma 

Musjid. Nmiab Muatiufu icium "s Mosqurj 

500 yds. E. of tlic citadel, is a lofty 
^building witli a fa 9 ade of 3 arches and 
a central dome supported on pendeii- 
tives. Behind the mosque W. arc the 
ruins of tlie Khan’s Palace. Mustiifa 
Khan Ardiatani was a distinguished 
nobleman at the court of 'Ali ’Adil 
Shahl., and was murdered in 1581 A.n. 
by Kiahwar Khan, who^iisurpcd the 
regency in the time of Ibiahim ’Adil 
Sliah II. 

Outside the W. wall of the city is 

The Ibrahim Roza (pronounced 
muza) (26), a group of Imihliiigs wliich 
includes the tombs of Ibraliiin (II.) 
’Adil Shah, his Queen Taj Sultana, ainl 
4 other members of his family. Dr. 
Bird says truly, “this lomh is de- 
cidedly the most chaste in design and 
classical in execution of all the works 
which the Bijapur sovereigns have left 
behind them.” The Ihraliim Roza is 
400 yds. W. of the Makka Gate. This 
maguiticent building is said to have 
been erected by a Persian architect. 
It is enclosed by a strong wall with a 
lofty gateway. The courtyard within 
was once a garden ; in the centre of it 
is raised an oblong platform upon Avhich 
stands the tomb, and to the AV. of it r 
mos(pie, with a fountain and reservoir 
between them. The 5 arches whicli 
form tlic E. facade of the Mosque arc 
very graceful ; above them, under the 
rich cornice, hang heavy chains cut out 
of stone. Oil each of the four sides of 
the Tomb is a colonnade of 7 arches, 
forming a verandah 15 ft. broad round 
the whole edifice. The pavement of this 
colonnade is slightly elevated, and its 
ceiling is exquisitely carved \^th verses 
of the Koran, enclosed in compartments 
and interspersed with wreaths of flowers. 
The letters were originally gilt, and the 
ground . is still a most brilliant azure.* 


In some places the gilding also still 
remains. The border of every com- 
partment Is diflerent from that of the 
one adjoining. The windows are 
formed of lattice-work of Arabic sen- 
tences, cut out of stone slabs, the 8[iace 
between each letter admitting the 
light. This w’ork is so admirably exe- 
cuted, that Colonel Sykes declares there 
iM nothing to Hiijj)asa it in India. 
Above the double arcade outside the 
building is a magnilicent cornice with 
a minaret four stories high at each 
corner and eight smaller ones between 
them. Prom an inner cornice, with 
four minarets on each side, rises the 
dome. The plan of the building re- 
sembles that of the tombs at Golkouda. 
The principal apartment in the tomb 
is 40 ft. s(]., with a stone-slab roof per- 
ie,ctly flat in tlic centre, and supported 
only by a cove jirojecting 10 ft. from 
the wai Is on every side. “ Uow th e roof 
is supported is a mystoiy which can 
only be understood by those who are 
iamiliarwith the use the Indians make 
of masses of concrete, which, with good 
mortar, seems capable of infinite aji- 
plications unknown in Europe. Above 
this apartment is another in the dome 
as ornamental as the one below it,' 
though its only object is to obtain ex- 
ternally the height rwjuired for arclii- 
tectural effect, and access to its interior 
can only he obtained by a dark, narrow 
staircase in flic thickness of the wall.” ^ 
Over the N. door is an iuseiiptioii in 
Persian, extolling the building in very 
exaggerated terms. The last line is a 
chronogram, which gives the date 
1036 A. II. := 1626 A.i). Over the S. door 
is another insoiiption iu praise of the 
monarch, with the date 1633. Over 
the same door is inscribed — 

[Trauslatimi, ] 

The work of bcautifyiuf? this Mausoleum was 

coiiiplcteil liy Malik iSanclal.2 

3 From Fergussoii’s liUt, of Tvdian Arch. 
Tlie author also says “that Ibrahim, warned 
by the fate of his predecessor’s tomb, com- 
menced his own on so small a plan, 116 ft. 
sq. , that it was only by ornament that he could 
render it worthy of himself.” Refer to Fer- 
^'UHSon also for further infoimation concerning 
this exquisite building. 

2 The tomb of this personage is at Tikota, 
m,*W. of the Makka Gate. 
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T(4-1-Saltan Issued orders for the construction 
of this Roza, 

At the beauty of which Paradise stood amazed, 
lie expertded over it lakhs of huus, 

And 000 more. 

The hun being 3J i\s., the total expense 
was about £76,000. When Aurangzib 
besieged Bijapur in 1686 he took up his 
quarters in tnq Ibrahim Koza, which 
received some dflimage from the Bijapur 
giraa. These injftries were paraally 
repaired by the Rajah of Saiara, but 
the restoration was completed by tlic 
English. 

Guns and BaBtions.*— Tlic Burj-i- 
Sherza, or ‘^Lion Bastion" (27), so 
called from being ornamented by two 
lions' heads in stone, is .500 yds. S. of 
the Shahpur Gate. On the right-hand 
side on aacciiding tlie stops of the bas- 
tion is an inscri])tion stating that it 
was built ill five montlis, and giving 
the date 1671. On the top of this 
bastion is a huge gun, called the Malik- 
i-Maidan, “Lord of the Plain.” On 
either side of the muzzle the represent- 
ation of the month of a monster 
swallowing an elephant is wrought in 
relief. It was cast at Ahmodnagar in 
a blue metal which takes a very high 
polish. It is 14 ft. long, the circimi- 
tcreiice is about 13 ft. 6 iii., and the 
diameter of the bore is 2 ft. 4 in. Just 
above the touch-hole is the following 
inscription : — 

The work of Miiliammad Bin llnsaiii Rnmi. 

At tlio muzzle is the following ; — 

Tlie servant of the family of the Prophet of 
God, Abii'l Ghiizi Nizam ijhali, 056 a.ii.= 
1551 A.D. 

At the muzzle is also — 

III the 30tU year of the exalted reign, 

1007 A.H., Hhah 'Alaingir, conqueror of infi- 
dels, King, Defender of the ]<"ailh, 
Conquered Bijapur, and for the date of his 
triumph, 

He fulfilled what justice required, and an- 
nexed the territory of the Shahs, 

Success showed itself, and he took the Malik- 
i-Maidaii. 

About 150 yds. E. of the Slicrza Burj 
is a strange building, called the Upri 
Burj, or Upper Bastion, also called the 
Haidar Bim (28), after a general of 
’Ali I. and Ibiuhim II. It is a toll’^er 
61 ft. high, oval in plan, with an ou|- 
sidc staircase. On the vr ay up will be 
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noticed a Persian inscription recording 
the building of the tovi^r in 1583. 

On the top are two guns made of 
longitudinal bars held together with 
iron bands. The larger, called the 
Lamcharri, “far flier,”" is 30 ft, 8 in. 
long, and has a diameter of 2 ft. 6 in. 
at riic muzzle, and 3 ft. at the breccli ; 
the bore is 12 in. in diameter. The 
Other gull is 19 ft. 10 in, long, with 1 

ft. diameter at the muzzle, and 1 ft. 6 
in. diameter at breech. In addition to 
tliesc there are several other largo guns 
lying about Bijapur. 

There arc several Tanka in Bijapur. 
The priiici])al one is the Taj Baoli, or 
“Crown 'SiVB” (29). It is 100 yds. 
E, of the Makka Gate. The E. wing 
of the facade of the tank is partly^ 
mined and j)artly used as a Kaiiareso* 
sidiool. 'riie W. wing is occupied by 
the municipal ollices. Two fliglits of 
steps load down to the water beneath 
an arch of 34 ft. span, and about the 
.same height, flaiiked by 2 tall octagonal 
towers. The tank at the water’s edge 
is 231 ft. scj. The water comes partly 
from s})riTigs .and partly from drainage, 
and is 80 ft. dcicp in the dry weather. 
There are many fish in it. Colonel 
Sykes states that it was built by Malik 
Sandal in Sultan M uhammad’s reign ; 
but according to Dr. Bird it Avas the 
w^ork of the Vazir of Sultan Muham- 
mad, In the arcade to the right of 
the well remark the curious roof, the 
rafters of which arc of stone. 

Water Works.— -Bijapur was supplied 
with abundant water by undcrgi’ound 
ducts. One source of supply was a 
spring beyond the suburb of Tonvah, 
5 m. W. of the citadel ; another W'as 
the Began! Tank, 3 m. to the S. 
Along the line of the supply water 
occur towers supposed to be for the pur- 
pose of relieving the pressure in the 
pipes. The people evidently appreci- 
ated the advantage of having plenty 
of cool water about them, and traces of 
inniinr)i*ablo batlis and cisterns are 
found in every direction. The water 
from the reservoirs, for instance, in the 
ruined palace of Mustafa Khan, ran into 
a tank, from which it brimmed over 
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into narrow stono channels, which 
passed in circui'.ous courses through tlie 
gardens, passing over uneven surfaces to 
give it a sparkling and rippling effect. 

Many days might well he spent in 
exploring the neighbourhood and visit- 
ing the numerous objects of minor 
interest in which Bijapur abounds, but 
which it is beyond the scope of tliis 
book even to mention. 

From Bijapur the line continues to 

132 m. Badami sta. The N. fort of 
Badami is to the N.E. of the town, 
and on the heights above are some 
pioturc&i|uc temples. To the is 
another rocky foit-ctowned hill, in the 
fiice of which are four ca;fc - temples. 
The two hills (about 400 ft. high) 
approach so close to each other as to 
leave only a gorge, itito ^v]lich the towii 
extends. Near it is a fine tank. 

The Forta are no doubt of extreme 
antiquity, and in some shape or other 
probably existed as long back as the 
Christian era. Little or nothing isknown 
of their ancient history. In 1786 
Badami was in the ])ossession of Tij>ii 
Sahib, and was attacked by the armies 
of Nizam ’Ali and the Pesliwa Mhadu 
Rao. Their operations at first were not 
successful, ‘‘but it was determined to 
try the effect of an escalade. On the 
morning of the 20th of May 20,000 
infantry of the confederate armies were 
drawn up for that service. The garri- 
son, consisting of upwards of 3500 men, 
manned the 'works to oppose them ; 
and when the assailants advanced, 
wliich they did with great resolution, 
they found the ditch and eovered-w^ay 
full of mhies, which were fired, and 
])roved exceedingly destructive ; but 
the Marathas and Moguls, vying with 
each other, rushed forward in a mast 
jinpetuoiis though tumultuous manner, 
applied ladders, mouiiled the walla in 
various places, and, excejit a slight 
check sustained at the citadel, carried 
all before them within the town. ” The 
garrison fled to the forts above, and 
rolled down huge atones upo<r their 
assailants, whose ''casualties were 
numerous ; but the garrison, becoming 
intimidated at their furious and perse- 
vering attaok, oflQ^red to surrender if 


their lives were spared, a condition 
wliich was immediately granted. (See 
Oi*aiit Puff, vol. iii. p. 10.) The fort 
was taken by the British under Sir 
Thomas Munro in 1818. 

The Fo7i. upon the N, hill in its 
lower part includes much of the town, 
and this part is defended by a ditch 
50 ft. deep. To vietv the fort the 
traveller should stai4 very early in the 
moniing, and iiroceed to the gate of tlie 
lower frirt, which faces to the S.W. ; 
and soon aftei* j)!issing it, and leaving 
on the left a Temple of llmmman^ 
ascend 120 ft. to a Temple of Malhodco^ 

built of litiid Baiidistoiic, ^vlieiice lie will 

liave an excellent view over the town 
and hills. A 1 »ove the Temple of Maha- 
deo rises a scarped rock 90 ft. high, 
round the edge of wliich runs part of 
the wall of the upper fori, which is 
now quite deserted, only one iron gnii, 
about 10 ft. long, remaining. There 
are two or three other temples, mostly 
ill the upper fort, which have a very 
picturesque aj)]>earance. Descending 
irom the Temple of Mahadco, and 
passing along to the E. portion of the 
town, and close to the S. hill, will be 
scon two Moliainmedan tombs and a 
mosque with several inscriptious in the 
Tughra character about two centuries 
old. 

The S. hill is also ciwncd with a 
Fori, and contains in its W. face four 
Cave Templea, wdiich have rendered 
Badami celebrated, though the natural 
beauties of tlie scenery miglit well have 
done so without assistance from art. 

The Fir9t Cave is about 30 ft. from 
the ground, and faces W. Mr. Burgess 
has given view.s of these caves, and an 
excellent account of them. Ho says : 
"They stand as to arrangement of 
jiarts between the Buddhist viharaii 
and tlie later Brahmani(!al examples 
at Ellora, Elc]>hanta, and Salsette. 
The front w^all of the Buddhist viliara, 
with its small windows and doors, ad- 
mitted too little light ; and so here, 
w^hile retaining the verandah in front, 
and further protecting the cave from 
rain and sun by projecting eaves, the 
frdht of the Shala, or * hall,* was made 
(mite open, except the sj^es between 
^e w^lls and the first pillars fi-om each 
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end. Ill the eoulptures, at least of the 
second and third caves, Vishnu occupies 
the most proininont place. In style 
they vary much in details, Init can 
scarcely differ much in age ; and as the 
third contains an inscnpiion of Man- 
galcslivara, dated Shaka 500 = 578 
A,D., we cannot he far wrong in attri- 
buting them alJ^to the 6tli cent. The 
importai:ce of this date can scarcely 
be overestimated, \ii it is tlic first of 
the kind yet discovered in a Brahmani- 
cal cave.” In tlie fa 9 ade of the first 
cave are four ]>illarH and two pilasters. 
The two pillars to the S. have V)een 
broken by lightning, and are now 
supported by wooden bloclcs. Tlie 
}»illars arc slightly carved in relief, to 
about half-way from the top. On the 
left of the cavo is a dwarpal, with a 
Nandi over him. Opposite this dwarpal 
is a figure of Shiva, 5 ft. high, with 
eighteen arms. There is a head of a 
bull and Ganpati and luiisiciaiis. Be- 
yond the facade is a passage, or verandah. 
On the left is Vishnu or Rarihara, with 
four liands, holding the usual symbols. 
On the right is Lakslimi, with an 
attendant. Tlie wdiole rests on a 
stylobate, along the front of which are 
Ganas (dwarf attendants of Shiva) in 
all sorts of attitudes. On a j)latform 
to the right is Shiva with Parbati and 
Nandi. On the hack wall is a figure 
of Maheshasuri or Diirga destroying 
the buffalo -demon Maheshasur. She 
hasfourarms, and li olds up the buffalo by 
tlie tail, wliile her spear-lioad transfixes 
its neck. In one hand she holds the 
di.scus, or Chakra, in another the s^iear, 
in the third a conch, and in the fourth 
the buflalo’s tail. On Uie rigltfc wall is 
Ganpati, and on the left Skaiida. Be- 
yond tlie passage is a chamber, with 
two pillars carved from the cajiitals to 
the middle. Inside arc two rows of 
pillars. The. ceiling of the passage, as 
well as that of the chamber, is carved 
in relief. From this tenqile fliglits of 
steps lead up to the 
Second Cave Temple. From the 
platfoim thus reached is a fine view 
over the tank, and to the N. fort. The 
facade Jias four pillars carved from t]^ 
middle upwards, and four scalloped 
arches. It faces N, In front of are^ 


three pinnacles of perpendicular rock. 
There are two dw'arpals with a female 
attendant. At the IS. end of the 
verandah, to the loft of the spectator, 
is the Varalia, or Vislinu in the form 
of a boar. Below are Shesha, the 1000- 
headed snake, depleted wdth a huiiiaii 
bead, and a female tigure. A group of 
figures is succeeded by Vishnu, dilated 
to an immense size, putting one foot 
on the earth and lifting the other over 
the heavens. The same subject is 
depicted at the Seven Pagodas, and at 
Elepharita. On the coiling in front of 
this is Vishnu with four arms, riding 
on Gariida. On the top of tho wall, 
5n a frieze, arc the figures of Vishnu 
and Shesha. In the central sq^uarc of 
the ceiling ^ a lotus with sixteen fishes 
round it. The corbels supporting tho 
verandah are strange, vampire -like 
figures. Tlic frieze of the cornice all 
!■o^lnd is carved with groups of figures. 
The entrance to tho inner chamlw 
from the verandah is like that of the 
first cave ; the roof of the chamber is 
supported by eight pillars; and the 
eoi'bels are lions, human figui’es, vam- 
]»iiT.s, elephants, etc. The adytum Jias 
only a .scpiaro (Jluimrttnga^ or altar. 
On the architrave in tho middle 
coinpartnuuit ai’c sevei'cal groups, such 
as a wuiuaii on a couch nursing a child. 
Tho ligiircH that su])j)C)it tlic cro.sK- 
hoams are some of them vtny spirited. 

A slo])iijg ascent and more flights 
of stops lead up to a platform, and a 
few step.s beyond is a doorway ; on the 
right of it is an inscription in old Kan- 
arose. At tlic tO]> of one other flight 
of stc])s is tho platform in front of the 

I'kird Cave. Above the faejade of this 
cavo is a scar]) of 100 ft, of perpendicu- 
lar rock. This cave, says Mr. Burgess, 
is “by far the finest of the series, and, 
in some respects, one of the most inter- 
esting Brahmanical works in India.” 
The facade is 72 ft. from N. to S., and 
has six si]uare pillars and two pilasters 
124 ft. high. Eleven steps lead up to 
the cave, aud thus a stylo] late is formed 
on whiEih Ganas arc rintrcsented in 
relief. "Tlie brackets 01 the pillars 
represent male and female figures, 
Arddhananshvara, Shiva, and Parbati, 
and on tlie columns themselves , are 
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carved elaborate festoons, and below 
medallions gi'oups of figures, 

'fraces of painting are visible on the j 
nnder-sidc of the eaves and the roof of 



Cave at Badami, from a plan by Mr. Burgess. 

the verandah. At the W. end of the 
veraiidali is a statue of Narsiiig, the 
fourth incarnatioji of Vishnu, a very 
S[iirited figure, 1 1 ft. high. On the S. 
wall is hShiva, of the same height. At 
the E. cud is Narayan, seated under 
Sheshiuig. The luoulding of the 
features IS veiy good and exiu'cssive oi‘ 
repose. On the loft of this figure is the 
Varaha ineariiatioii ; to the right an 
inscription in Kanarese. The chamber 
is 35 ft. from E. to AV., and 38 ft. from 
N. to S., and 16i ft. liigh. A very 
deep cave projects in front of ilie ver- 
aiidali, witli an alto-relievo carving of 
Garuda. On the rock to the left of the 
cave is an inseriptujn. E. of this cave 
is a wall 7 ft. high,whiclj se])arates the 
Fourth, or Jain Carfi, iroin the other 
three, which are Eralimanical. The 
platform beyond the wall overlooks 
the lake or tank, and cominands a fine 
view. The descent is very steep and 
covered with bnshe.s. A broad over- 
hanging eave has been cut out of tlic 
rock in front of this cave, witli Garuda 
as its central ornament inside. The 
facade has four carved pillars and two 
pilasters, with scalloped arches between. 
On the left of the verandah is a Jain 
divinity, with bands round his thighs, 
and cobras coming out below his feet. 
On the right of the verandah is a 
Bu(^dha, witli the Sheshnag over his 


head. Tliere are two pillars in front, 
and two richly ornamented pilasters. 
There are also foxir rows of figures, with 
Buddha in the centre. Beyond is the 
Adytum, a recess containing another 
image of Buddha. From the verandah 
a flight of steps leads up to the door of 
the fort. 

A'^isitors in descending will not fail 
to be amused with tKe monkeys, which 
come out on the sbar^)ed face of the 
rock, and soraotiincs endeavour to 
push one anotlier down the precipice. 
At tlie head of the lake a large mass 
of the rock lias fallen, and forms what 
may be called a 

Fifth Carr, The entrance is by a 
hole, through which one must crawl. 
Against the rock at the back are a large 
and a small Jain figure. A little to the 
N.AV. of this is a small shrine built 
against 11 le rock, on which arc carved 
A'ishiiu and Shesha surrounded by 
deities. To fbo N.AV. and N. are 
numerous otlu'.r shrines. N.E. of the 
dharmsala is an old temjJe with massive 
Sipiaro pillars, and on the right of the 
dooj‘ is ii Kanarese inscri])tion. There 
are some carvings about it. This 
temjJe is quite deserted, and is infested 
both by bats and panthers. 

Tlio tnivnller will do well to visit 
the village of Banshankar, where is a 
temple to Parbati, the wife of Sliiva. 
It is about 2 m. from Badami, or half- 
way between Badami and the Mal^mr- 
ba River. On the approach to it is a 
small stone pavilion, and 200 yds. 
beyond is a tank 364 ft. S([. wfilh a 
covered colonnade. On the W. side 
there is only a pavilion with four row’s 
of pillars. On the E. side is a gin 
with stone steps going clown to the 
ivater. The tank is full of fish. There 
are also many large monkeys, who 
bound along the roof of tlie colonnade 
with surprising agility. At tlie N.A\\ 
corner of the colonnade is the Bath, 
or chariot of the deity, 26 ft. high ; the 
larger wheels are 7 ft. in diameter. 
Parbati’s temple is on the AV. side. 
There is also a lofty tower for lamps, 
in several tiers. Beyond the temple 
to the E. is a fine stream of clear water 
2«5 ft. broad, flowing amongst tall trees 
^^nd^hnibs. 
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Sights in the Vicinity of Badami. 

3 ni. to the E. of Badami is Mahakut, 
wliere is a fine tank faced with stone ; 
in it is a very old Liiigam with five 
heads, three of whicli are Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahadco. It is called the 
Panchmukha, “five-faced.” There is 
also a large fallen columTi, a monolith, 
with three long ipscriptions, one of 
which has never been deciphered. 

At Pattadakal, 5 m. S.W. of Badami, 
on the left bank of the Mal])arl)a river, 
are several temjiles, both Brahmanical 
and Jain, dating from the 7th or 8th 
century. They “arc very pure ex- 
amples of the Dravidian style of archi- 
tecture ; thf33'^ are all square ]>yi'amids 
divided into distinct stories, and each 
story ornamented witli cells alternately 
oblong and sejnare. Their style of 
ornamoiitatioii is also very much coarser 
than that of the Chalukya style, and 
dillora very much in character. The 
domical termination of the .s])ii-C8 is 
also dilferent, and much less graceful. 



I’emplc ftt Pattadakal. 


and the overliangihg cornices of double 
curvature are niuch more prominent 
and important” (Burgess). Besides 
these, the village j) 0 ssesses a group of 
temples, not ren)arkable for their size 
or architectural beauty, but interesting 
because they exhibit the two princip.d 
styles of Indian architecture, in absolute 
juxtaposition (see Arch, of Dhai^aif 


cmd Mysore, pp. 63, 64). The Temple 
of Papiiath is of the style, and is 
probably ratlier older ®than that of 
Virupaksha, which dates from the 
early part of the 8tli century. The 
Temple of Papaath is 90 ft. long, in- 
cluding the porch, and 40 ft. broad. 
There are sixteen pillars in the hall and 
four in the inner c-hamber, exclusive of 
those ill the porches. 

At Aiwalli, 5 m, to the N.E. of 
Badami, there are a Jain Cave and a 
Brahmanical Cave, both described by 
Mr. Burgess. The latter is to the N. w . 
of the village. The Durga Temple 
has son)c very remarkable carving ; 
and here, too, are many dolmens. 

171 m. Gadag junc.fsta. (R.), D.B, 
(From this point the traveller has a' 
choice of railway routes taking him all 
over Southern India and to the western 
coast near Goa (Rtc. 23). Vyaj^ana- 
gfir (Rto. 26) is about half-wtw be- 
tween Gnntakal jnne. E. and Gadag 
jum*. "W., and can be eipially well 
visited irom cither.) 

Gadag, a,nciciitly Kratuka, is a town 
of 17,000 inhabitants, with the usual 
ofiiccs of a civil stalion. In its N.W. 
corner is a Vishnavitc Temple. The 
entrance is under a high gateway, or 
gopura, with four stories, and 50 ft. 
high. The door is handsomely carved 
with sixteen rows of figures in relief 
on cither side, and opens into a paved 
enclosure, in wdiich is the temple, a 
(juite }>lain Imilding, wuth a well. 
S.W. of this, 300 yds. off, is a temple 
to Kari Dev, “ Black God.” The doors 
are handsomely carved, as is the out- 
side of the adytum. This tcmjilo 
resembles the principal temple at Lak- 
kundi (described below), and is built 
of the same bluish stone. At 30 yds. 
S. of this is another small Jain temple. 

At the S.W. corner of the town is 
the Karwar company’s cotton factory. 

Close to this is the Government 
Telegraph Office and the Mumlntdar’s 
Cutehei'Ty. 

In the S. quarter of the town is the 
princii^)al Temple ; the only one worth 
coming from a long distance to see. It 
is dedicated to Triznbakeabwaj; or 
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Trikutesliwar, “the Loi*d of the three 
peaks.” Thc^ are nine inscriptions at 
this temple, one of which gives the 
date 1062. The tirst door of the prin- 
cipal temple is 36 ft. from the N. porcli. 
An ante-chamber 25 ft. dooii ]ea(ls into 
tlie tein])le. The outside is one mass 
of most elaborate carving. Two rows 
of figures run along the entire front 
and back ; those of the lower row are 
2 ft. 9 ill. high, including tlieir canopy, 
and are 156 in number. In the u]jpcr 

TOW are 104 ti^fiires, 13 in. liigh, 52 in 

the front, and the same in the back ; 
the i‘est of the w'all is also oniaiiicnted. 
Round the outside of the E. ante- 
chamber are niches for figures, but only 
one iigure remains whole. It is deli- 
cately carved and 2 ft. 2 in. bigli, and 
represents Narayan ; — it has a lieauti- 
fnlly-designcd canopy. The front of 
the temple to the s[)ectatoi’s right is 
hidden by a modern addition, which is 
cpiite out of keeping with it. The roof 
is flat. Between the four pillars on the 
E. is a colossal bull. Observe two 
circular carved ornainoiilal pillars on 
the riglit of the doorway; they touch 
the wall, but su[)port nothing. The 
building extends towards the W., but 
fi-om the plain and unadorned style of 
this part, both outside iiud inside, one 
is lc(I to think that this is no ]>art of 
the original building. None but 
Hindus arc allowed to enter IJiis iKirt of 
the temple. The conical roof apjwars 
above the flat roof of the passage, and 
is beautifully carved and ornamented. 
Immediately bebind the main portion 
of the first temple, in the right-hand 
part of the enclosure, is a Tnaplc to 
Sanmvati. The porch is the^ finest 
part of it ; it contains eighteen pillars, 
some of them excjiiisitely carved, and 
six pilasters. The three fir*st of llio 
two ceiitro rows of pillars deserve ]>ar- 
ticulav notice for thofr elegance of design 
and excpiisite carving.^ Beyond this 

1 Col. M. Taylor says : “It is impossible to 
describe the exquisite finish of the pillars of 
the interior of this temple, which are of black 
hornblende, nor to estimate how they were 
completed in their present conditloii, without 
they wera turned in a lathe ; yet there can Xte 
little doubt that they were set up originally 
os roa^ masses of rock, and afterwards carved 
into ^eir m'e.sent forms. The carving on 
somd of the pillars and of the lintels and 


porch is a deep recess, with the image 
of the goddess at the end. The walls of 
I the inner recess are of great thickness, 
and suggest the idea that other recesses 
at the sides may liave been built up. 
These walls are also finely carved, but 
all the niches are empty. Around arc 
chambers for priests, and lodgings for 
visitors and pilgriius.j* There are one 
or two small shrimps in the open court. 
To the \V. is another cntrauco, with a 
porch similar to that oii the N. There 

is also in the enclosure a flue well, 

fiiced with solid stone, and with steps 
leading dow.ii to the water. 'Inhere are 
numcri)us inscriptions at this place, 
one of which has the date Shaka 790 = 
868 A. i>. 

Lakkundi (anciimtly Lokkikandi) is 
about 8 Til. S.E. of Gadag, and about 
half that distance from Harlapur sta- 
tion. The place is full of ancient 
tcmjdcs. Close to the W. entrance of 
the town is one with a good mandir. 
A fijw yards from this mandir is 
another, in the door of which is a huge 
bar of black basalt built into the walls 
on either side. This bar is to prevent 
animals from cutering, and is veiy 
much worn, showing the great aii- 
tupiity of the building. 

At Kashi VishwanatKs'Ti^mplc the 
la^ade has been supported by four 
pillars, of which that to the N. lias 
gone. The doorways arc elaborately 
curved. The roof is (juito ruined. Tlie 
carviiit' outside is very elaborate, and 
altogether this temple is by far the 
liajutsoinest in Lakkundi, and ivell 
I worth seeing j but being built of coarse 
granite, the carving is not so clear and 
sharply defincil as, for instance, in the 
Abu temples. 

To the W., on the opposite side of 
the road, is a Temple to Nandcshwai\ 
or ''Shiva, lord of the hull Naiidi.” 
There is a Kanarese inscription on the 
ledge of the W. division of the roof, 
between the four pillars. This temple 

architraves of the doors is guite beyond de- 
scription. No chased work in silver or gold 
could possibly be finer, and tlie patterns to 
tkis day are copied by goldsmiths, who take 
easts and moulds from them, but fail in 
irepresenting the shar^iness and finish of the 
origiHal." 
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stands on the N. side of a tank, which 
it overlooks. 

At 200 yds. to the S. is a Temple to 
Bitsttva^ which is large, bxit only 7 ft. 
higli. It is a plain building, but 
prettily situated on the E. side of the 
tank, which is a woJl-kiiowii ]»lace for 
wild ducks and snipe. The inner 
chamber is 8 ft. nsq. 

Inside the town,^J200 yds. to the \V., 
is a Tmnple to Mallikarjmm^ but the 
people at Lakkiiiidi say it is the name 

of a Uloiiiitaiii at Tinipati. 

100 yds. farther W. is a Temple to 
Islhwara, the roof of which has fallen 
in. It is very old ; the exterior is 
haiidsoiriely carved, aiui is said to be 
the work of Jakaiiacharya, the great 
sculptor. 

A narrow jiath, thickly shaded for 
about 100 yds., leads to a Baoll^ or well, 
— ^iu fact a small tank, the sides of 
which arc faced with stone. There are 
flights of steps to the water on three 
sides, and on either side of the first step 
is an elephant, so well carved, that the 
natives may he believed wdieu they say 
that it is the w'ork of Jakaiiacharya. 

About 200 yds. from this, on the W. 
side of the tower, is a Temple to 
* kcfihwa'i\ a name of Krishna, so called 
because every day he gave to Radha a 
ruby, which is called a inanik. A veiy 
pretty siiuill tank adjoins the teinjilc. 
It is faced with stone, and has several 
buttresses projecting into the water, 
said to he carved by Jakaiiacharya. 
On either side of the eiitrancf; into the 
temple arc four pillars of black basalt. 
Tliere is notliiiig in Uie inner chamber ; 
the roof is pyramidal. Part of the 
outer .wall is falling. This t^miple is 
suiTounded by beautiful trees of great 
size, 

From Gadag the line turns W. to 

210 m. Hubli June. sta. (R.) (line 
S.E. to Ilarihar (R.) and Bangalore, 
Rte. 27). 

222 m. Dharwar sta. (R.), D.B. 
Near it is an obelisk ei-ected to Mr. 
Thackeray and Mr. Munro, who were 
killed at Kittur in 1824. Dharwar js 
a large open town in a plain, with a 
pop. of 27,000. 

\lTidia\ 


On the N. is the Forti which is strong, 
though the defences of mud and 
in'egular. It has a double wall, and 
an outer and inner ditch, from 25 to 30 
ft, wide and deep. It looks very deso- 
late and wretched, and there is nothing 
remarkable to be seen either there or in 
the town. Tlie Fort was taken from 
the Marathas by Haidar 'Ali in 1778, 
and stood a siege in 17S9 from a British 
force CO -operating wdtli the Maratha 
army under Parshuram Bhao. It next 

belonged to Tipii ; and one of Ids ablest- 

generals, Badru - zamaii, with 7000 
regulars and 3000 irregulars, having 
tlirowii himself into it, defended it with 
gieat S])ij it. After a ])rotracted siege 
of 29 weeks, the brave Badru-zaman 
surrendered* on condition of being 
allowed to march out with all the 
honours of war. The allies took pos- • 
session of the fort on 4th Aj)ril, and 
the Marathas attacked Badni-zaman as 
he w'as marching away, w'ounded him, 
made him ]>risoucr, and dispersed the 
force.s. 

The (Jemetmy at Dharwar is a little 
to the S.W. of the fort. Here are 
hiiiied Capt. Black and Lieiits. ScAvell 
and Dighton, of tlie Madras H. Artil- 
lery, ‘‘who lost their lives in gallantly 
attein])ting to fpiell the insniTection at 
Kittur, on the 23d of October 1824.'* 
There is a tablet to the nephe\v of Sir 
T. Munro, who w'as killed on tlie same 
<»ccasion. 

The Church at Dharwar is about 1 
m. to the S. of the D.B. It belongs 
to the Basle German Evangelical Mis- 
.sion, and was built in 1844-45. The 
tower is 40 ft. high. The service by 
the missioiiaries is in Kanarcse, and 
once on Sunday in English. The can- 
tonments for the native infantry, to the 
N.W, of the fort, are quite 2 m. off. 

About li m. S, of Dhanvar is a hill 
called the Mailargax. On its summit 
stands a small scpiare stone temple, 
built after the Jain fashion, and facing 
the E. The columns and beams are 
of massive stone, and the roof of the 
same lu^jiterial is handsomely carved. 
On one b'f the columns Is an inscription 
in Persian, recording that the temple 
w^as converted into a mosque in 1680 
by the deputy of the King of Bijapur. 

z 
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/ The pxiim of the Fort of Klttur are 
1.8 tn. N. W. of Bliarwar by road. The 
pliuje has beejf too much destroyed to 
be of much interest. 

The line continues \V. to Castle 
Hock sta. (Kte. 23). 


ROUTE 25 ^ 

Wadi Junction to ITaidauabad 

f AND ilEZWADA 

}{.ri. tlie Nizam's State Rly. 

376 m. from Bombay, Wadi June. sU. 
(R.) (see Kte. 22). 

44 m.. fvoni Wadi, Jandur sta. (R.) 

90 m. Lingampalli sta. Soon after 
this the line ia very j)i(;turcs((U(3, dotted 
witli numerous ^raiiito peaks and 
isolated rocks. This stone belt extends 
to Bliunigaoii, 28 in. E. of Jlaidarabad. 

115 m. HAIDARABAD sta. The 
cajntal of H.H. the Nizam’s territory, 
'riie station of an Eng]i.sh brigade, and 
the headquarters of the liaidarabad 
contingent. Tlie city (pop., with 
suburbs, 392,700) stands on tlie S. bank 
of the Musi river, with Golkoiida to W., 
and the cantonments of the British 
troops, the contingent, and the RosL- 
deiiey and its bazaars to tbe N, 

The state of which Ilaidaraliad is the 
capital covers 98,000 sq. in., with a 
pop. of 10, 4 58, 930,. and is by far the 
larrat native state in India. 

There is a very beautiful Public Plea- 
mre-ground N. of tlie station. . In this 
garden are two pavilions, and at one 
end a menagerie. There is also a piece 
of water in the grounds, small 

branch line which connects the railway 
station and the W'orkshoiis is not used 
s for passenger tradic. Dominating the 


N. part of tlie garden is a black rook 
called Naubat Pahar, ^'the Guard 
Rock,” which is very picturesque. 
Fateh Maidan^ a plain that lies be- 
tween the black rock and Cbadar 
Ghat, is the Nizam’s ])olo - ground. 
Near tbe public gardens is the Saifa- 
bad Cantonment of the Nizam’s regular 
troops. It is very neatly laid out. 
There is an old mowjue here built by 
Khairalbai. The powder-magazine is 
believed to be bor tomb. . 

The Residency stands about 1 m. 
N. W. of the city in a suburb called 
Cliadar Ghat, and is surrounded by a 
bazaar coiitainiiig 12,000 inhabitants. 
The grounds arc extensive, and fiill of 
grand old trees, and are enclosed by a 
w.all, which was strengthened by Colonel 
Davidson after the attack upon the 
Residency on the morning of 1/tU July 
L857. That attack was made by a 
band of Robillas and others, and was 
repulsed by the troo|>s at tbe Residency 
under Major Briggs, Military Soereiai’y. 
Bastions were then erected commanding 
the aj)[>roaclios, but the place was not 
attacked again. 

On the site of the Residency there 
\vas formerly a villa belonging to a 
favourite of Nizam ’Ali, ami in it Sir 
John Kcnniiway, who was appointed 
Resident in 1788, was received. The 
present Residency was built 1803-8. 
The N. front, at which is the Grand 
Entrance, looks away from the Musi 
river and Ihe city. In the stately hall 
is a picliire of General Cnbbou at one 
end a ml a portrait of the Rajah of Mysore 
at the other. Between them is a picture 
of Chandu Lai in a wdiite turban and 
rol > 0 . T» j e chan del iers cost a prodigious 
sum, and the lighting of the Residency 
in former times for a single reception- 
night entailed an expense of £1000. 
On such occasions the crowd was so 
gre^t and the number of those who 
tried to force an entrance so excessive 
that swords were often drawm. "While 
the male visitors were received by the 
Resident, their wives were entertained 
in a mansion attached to the Resi- 
dency, called the Rang Mahal. I'his 
built by Colonel Kuk|)atriek, a 
fonner Resident, who married an Indian 
■^princess, and built this palace for her 
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abode. It was enclosed after the 
Asiatic manner by high walla, the 
centre containing a large marble basin 
filled with water and fed by numerous 
fountains, lined with stately cypress 
trees. ' The i)avilions, galleries, and 
terraces around were oniameiited in 
the richest style of Oiiental archi- 
tecture, with* a profusion of delicate 
trellis - work, panting and gilding. 
This, however, no longer exists. To 
the W. of the Residency is a juivate 
mansion for tlic Resident, where he 
can withdraw into coniplotc pi'ivaoyi 
Among the trees the visitor will re- 
mark four enormous specimens of the 
Ficus iiidicaj the trunk of one measur- 
i\jg 30 ft. round. There is also a very 
gigantic tamarind tree. The Park 
contains an obelisk raised by the 
olliccrs of the Russell Hrigadc to the 
memory of Lieut. William John Darby, 
wlio was killed in 181.^) within llie city 
of Haidarabad, while gallantly leading 
the grenadiers in a cliarge against some 
rebels. 

'Hie City is in sliapc a trapezoid. 
The total area is 2 m. : it is modern 
and has no very remarkable buildings, 
but tbe bttzaars are extremely pielur- 
es^pic and tliroiigcd witli natives from 
all i)arts of India. On tbe N.W. 
side are five Oatnoays, viz. on tbe ex- 
treme E. tlic Cbadar Obat Oate ; next 
on the W. tbe Delhi or Afzal Gate ; 
next in the same direction arc the 
Cluimpa, the Char Mahal, and tbe 
Old Bridge Oates in succession. In 
tlio S.W, side tlierc is first, tbe Diidhni 
Gate, then the Patch, wliiob is exactly 
ill the centre, and tlicn tlic ’Aliabad in 
the S.W. corner. In tlie ft. .side are 
the Gaulipur and the Gliaziband, and 
on the E. side arc the Mir Jumlah, the 
Y'akubpiir, and the Daudpur Gates, 
The Musi river on the N.W. side 
is crossed by three BHdgcs. Faitbest 
to the E. is the Oliphant Bridge, 
wliicli was erected in 1831 by Colonel 
Olijibaiit, of the Madras ‘Engineers, 
afterwards a dii*ector of the E.I.C. 
Tlie next bridge to the W. is the 
Afzal Bridge, and then comes the Old 
Bridge. Crossing the river by the ii^zal 
Bridge, tho traveller Tiassoa near the 
FcsidcHcy School and the OUy 
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The Aftal which 

adjoins the hospital ^to the N., is a 
noble building with four lofty iilinaretB. 
On tho other side of the road is a 
hospital for women, wliich for some 
time was presided over by an American 
lady. This establishment can be in- 
sj>ectcd by ladies only. 

Crossing the bridge and passing 
through the Afzal Gate, the travollor 
finds himself in a broad street, which 
runs from it completely through tho 
city, A few hundred yards farther is 
the Palm of Ift^ latG Sir Sakir Jwng 
Bahadttr, G.C.S.I., whose able ad- 
ministration of the state is a matter 
of history. Sir Salar’s palace is called 
the BavaJ^dari, a common name for 
palaces or pavilions, literally “twelve 
doors.” The gicat drawing-room con- 
biins a number of portraits of former 
Residents and other distinguished per- 
sonages. It looks upon a small piece 
of water with fountains. The gardens 
are tastefully laid out. The Sili Khana 
conUins curious spcciineiis of old 
weapons and coats of mail. Close to it 
is the Chini Khana, about 14 ft. square 
and 12 ft. high, covered with diina 
cemented to the walls, some of which 
is said to be valuable. Proceeding 
along tbe central sti*eet, at about J 
m. from tho Afzal Bridge is a rectan- 
gular building wi tb four minarets, hence 
(lalbid tlie Char Miwir, 186 ft. high 
and 100 ft. wide on each side, built in 
1.591, foi'merly a college, occujiying the 
most central position in tlic city where 
the four main road.s meet. Just before 
reaching it, one jiaases under an arch 
whicli is called the Mnrhhi Kaman, or 
“Arch of tlie Fish," the iisli being a 
badge of high rank.* There arc four 
arches 50 ft. liigh across tlic streets, one 
to each quarter of the compass. Here, 
too, is a small garden calle«l the Gulzar, 
or Charsu. A little to the E. of the 
Char Miliar is the Mecca M'layid, the 
principal mosque in the city, and so 
called from its resemblance to the 
mosipio at Mecca. It is a grand but 
RoinbM building, with four miuara and 
six ar!mes in front, occupying one side 
of a paved quadianglc 360 ft. square. 
During tbe Mohammedan festivals as 
many as 8000 or 10,000 people assemble 
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here for prayer. In the centre are two 
polishod stone i^abs, said to be taken 
from a Hindu temple. 

The Nizam’s Palace is on the W. 
side of the Cliar Miuar : the Chauk, 
or principal stretst, gives atjccss to the 
Nizam's Palace^ where a gateway loads 
to a (luadraiigle about tlie size of that of 
Christ Church, Oxford. At the S. \V. 
corner of this there is a lane ivliich leads 

into a second quadrangle, in which are 
generally about 2000 sei-vants, horso- 
iiien, etc. ; a passage from the S. W. 
corner of iliis leads into a third (piad- 
rangle about the size of liincoln's Tiiii 
Fiebls, where 1000 or 2000 attendants 
are generally to Ih* found. The build- 
ings on each .side arc handsome, and 
resemhle the Shah’s ]ialace at Teheran, 
but are liner. Persons invited hero dis- 
mount Iroin their elc|»hants, and are 
received by the Chamherlain, who wears 
a white robe. They are conduct cd 
into a handsome pavilion, tilled with 
courtiers, handsomely fiirnislied, and 
with five immense ohandelioi\s. It is 
said that the j)alaco contains 7000 
pci*sons. 

During the Muharram, H. H.’s troops 
to the number ot 20,000 pass in ]U’oees- 
sion in front of the palace, and the spee- 
tacle is altogether a very inagnificeut 
one. Tlie procession takes j)hn*e on the 
10th of Muliarrani : it is called the 
Lamjar, and is said to he in honour of 
Kiith-u-din Kuli Shah, tluj sovereign, | 
who built the Clinr iMiiiar and the j 
Mecca Musjid. Varioius stories are 
told about this ])ro(;cssiou. It is said 
that Lanfjar (a cliain) means the chain 
with which an elephant is confined, 
and that Kutb-u-diii Kuli Shah was 
run away with by his eh!i)hant, wliich 
suddenly became furious and rushed 
about for three days, keeping the king 
. w-ithout food and in jjcril of his life. 
On the third day it became tractable, 
and the Langar was fastened on it. In 
a aide street 200 yds. beyond the jialace 
is the house in which the well-known 
Tniiii.ster Ghandu Lai died. It is a 
low but highly - ornamented ^Hindu 
house. 

Beyond the Chauk^ where .all the 
mercers live, and near the W. wall of 
•the city, is the vast i^alace of the Barak- 


dar% which was built by the Shamsu-T- 
umara. It covers a larse space^ is 
handsomely furnished, and contains a 
gigantic suit of armour and many 
mechanical curiosities, also a number 
of o.striehea, whi(d] are ridden by men. 
The birds travel with gi*eat speed, but 
are very difilcult to manage. From the 
top of this ])alHeo there *ia a fine view 
oYur the uity, To tjlie W. Golkouda 
Fort is seen, and the maitsolcums of the 
kings close by it. A silver streak be- 
tween marks the position of the Mir 
’Ahim tank. One can aoci also the Pul- 
i-Varana, or Old Bridge. To the S. 
the Jehan Numu Paincf. is visible, and 
a mos(|uc built by the Amir Kahir. 

The .Mw)i Nwum^ also built by the 
Shamsu-’l-urn.ara, in a anhiirb of the 
same name outside the ’Aliahad (iate, 
is reaehed by a causeway built across 
riec-lie.lds. Adjoining it is a very 
long bazaar, consisting of neatly-built 
bouses, foi’iniug two long but narrow 
ellipses. These houses seem to he rented 
at jiarticular times to the attendants of 
great personages coming to visit the 
city. Beyond is a court where there 
are hundreds of soldiers, horse and foot. 
At the end of this is a cariietetl staircase 
which leads ijito a reception-room. Tlie 
jialace is lull of cuiiosities of all kinds. 

A morning may ho ])assed in visiting 
the Mir 'Ahvui I'ank, which is 2 m. 
from the S. wall of the city. The 
lake is 7 m. roiiiid. The cmhaiiknient 
is formed of iwenty-onc granite arches 
laid on thcii’ sides, pi'(‘-seiitiiig their 
convex surfaces to Iho. pressure of the 
water. It is 1120 yds. long, and was 
built by P"i-cnch engineers at a coat of 
£80,000. ^ Tlnu’c are several steamers 
on the lake ; one for hire. 

At 300 yds. from the hank is a 
bungalow, wliere you can lake rcfresli- 
raents, if you bring any with you. At 
the extreme W. cud of the lake, which 
has pictuveaque. coves and windings, is 
a wooded hill about 80 ft. high, 
surmounted by a building wliich is 
the Dargah, or shrine, of Mahbnb 'Ali. 
In oixler to see tlie dargah you have to 
disembark and walk about a J m. away 
fro)a the lake, and then ascend a 
number of steps. The tlargah is a beau- 
tffiil -structure and well jilaced, looking 
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down on the waters of the lake that 
ripple at the foot of the cliff on which 
it stands. It is small but symmetrical, 
and was once covered with blue tiles. 


The JtarAi-cowrsc Mulkajpet -is a fine 
piece of level ground E. of the city. 
The race -meeting is held in November, 
and lasts for nvo days. H.H. the 
Nizam gives invalnablo assistance and 
dispenses priiieolj hospitality. 


121 in. Secunderabad sta. if (Hotel 
and D.13.), 5'J iii. N. of the Haidarabad 
Residency, is the British military canton- 
ment; and the Largest ill India, covering 
1 9 sep in. It is 1830 ft. ab<5vc sea-level. 
The road from Haidarabad to Secun- 
derabad, Hanked on the W. by the 
IlaummSautjar Tn7i/r;,i.s lined by h.and- 
some villas, many of them built by 
wealthy natives and oflicials of the 
Nizam’s Court. This is the fashionable 
drive, and many magnilicciiit ecpiiiiages 
may be seen here. A villa called Vea- 
tanji Kothif oi'iginally built by a Parsi 
who lariiied the i*e venues, is now the 
residence of Mrs. Balmcr. In it is a 
picture of General Palmer, who married 
a Begam of Oiidh. Sf. (h-orge's Church, 
whioli most of the English inhabitants 
of Chadar Ghat attciui, is 200 yds. N. 
of Postauji Kothi. In the churcliyard 
are a nuniher of tombs. Among them 
is that of the fauiuiis William Palmer, 
who was called “King Palmer,” and 
was tlio hi'ad of the greal house wlio 
hanked for the Nizam. He was the 
son of General Palmer and tlie Begam. 
His tablet is eulogistic of liis third 
wife, on whose fortune ho was snp- 
jiortcd after the failure of the house. 

The Farade-ground at Secunderabad 
is of inimeiisc cxtoiii, and admits of a 
large brigade inaiiaMivTing upon it. 
On the N. side are many officci*s’ 
houses, the railway station, which is 
handsomely built of granite, and the 
church, which is large enouLdi to hold 
a European regiment. On the S. side 
of the Parade -ground is the cemetery, 
in W'hich a vast miiuhcr of olficers arc 
buried. Tlie Assembly Romiis and 
theatre are conveniently situated on 
the Parade-ground. Near the foiii^er 
is the Mud Fort, in which some artil- 
lery are quartered. ^ • 


At Trimalgiri, 3 m. N.E, of Secun- 
derabad, is an entreuched camp. It is 
so placed that theEurdjbeaiis in Bolarani 
and Secunderabad could at once retire 
into it. It is surrounded by a ditch 7 
ft. deep, ajid a rampart rising fi’om the 
inner sk\jB of the ditch to the height of 
7 ft,, with a stone revetment. There 
arc several bastions on which guns are 
mounted, and alao a bomb-proof, 'The 
camp is well supjdicd with water from 
wells, and has a commissariat store 
and bakeiy. The Military Prison hero 
is ]) 0 ])ularly called Windsor CaSl^le, 
from its high tower and castellated 
look, 'riiis juison stands duo W. of 
the S.AV. bastion of the entrcnchmeiit. 
The Hospital for the European in- 
fantiy, a •handsome white Imildiiig, 
is due S. of the S.E. bastion. 

Bolaram is the military cantonment 
of the Haidarabad Contingent Force. 
It i.s situated 6 m. N. of Secunderabad, 
and Jl ni. from the city of Haidarabad, 
and is 1890 ft. above sca-lcvel. In the 
very pretty gi’ounds of the Resident’s 
coinitrv-hou.se at Bolaram are swarms 
of jniingooses, which go about in packs 
of .six or HO veil, and are encouraged as 
destroyei K of .snakes,w^hich abound here. 

[Excuil, SIGNS FROM HaIDABATJAD. 

(1 )TlioTomb of M.Raymond,at Sarur 
Nagar. — This will require a whole morn- 
ing or 0 vc n i ng. Th e travel ler will drive 
or ride across the Oliphant Bridge, and 
proceed 3^ m. to the S.E. of tlie city and 
into the .suburb of Hnrur Naga/r. Ho 
will thus have arrived in the hunting- 
grounds of H.H. the Nizam. The 
country here is accidnUe, rough gi-ound 
with woods enclosed in stone walls, 
about 7 ft. bigb. Iiinunierable herd.s 
of black buck and .s])otted deer wander 
over this tract undisturbed, for no one 
may (ire at tbein without permission, 
and al I they have to dread is an occasional 
chase from the hunting Icojiard, ami 
now and then a few .shots from some 
distingui.shcd .sjiortsman. There i.s a 
cama^-road ]»assing through thesi* 
grouiiuS. The traveller will soon per- 
ceive Faifmoiid' s Tomb, which stands 
on very high ground. At the foot of 
this emiiionco is a rest-housq for 
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Indiiois, open in front. On t\io higU 
ground a^ve this, on a spacious 
or tlirace, is an obelisk of 
gray atone, 25 ft. higb, with simply the 
letters J. R. on each side, farther 
B., at the end of the chahttkirahy is an 
edifice like a Grecian temple, where 
travellera may reijosc and enjoy the 
air, which is here comparatively cool, 
even in August. No date is recorded ; 
but the gallant Frenchman in whoso 
honour this fine structure has been 
erected died in March 1798. General 
Raymond served for several years under 
Haidar *Ali. At tlie time of his death 
he had 15,000 well -dlscij dined troops 
at his command, and i)<3.ss(*.ssed more 
power tban the British Resident. Eacli 
anniversary of Raymond’s* death is 
celebrated at the torn!) by a grand 
uriis, which is attfiiidod by some 
thousands of irregular trooiis from 
the efty. The tomb and platform arc 
illuminated, salutes arc lived, and 
stories arc told of the greatness and 
kindness of Muaa .Rahim (son of Moses), 
as he is called. 

It is here that the hunting witli 
leopards takes place. The lco])ard8 are 
generally taken in pairs, and are hooded 
until a black buck passes near enougl 
to be chased. The run is generally for 
about 400 yds., when tlio leopard over 
takes its victim, strikes it to tlie ground 
and sucks blocnl from its neck. 

Haidarabad maintains a considerable 
manufacture of textile fabrics, carpetsj 
velvets for horse -trappings, and a 
material composed of cotton and silk, — 
for Mohammedans must not w^ear ]mro 
silk. Red earthenware is also cxien 
sively made here. 

(2) GolkoNDA, 7 m. from the Char 
Minar, was the capital of the Kutb 
Shahi kingdom, 1512-1687, overthrown 
by Aurangzib. Few j^ersons succeed in 
obtaining a pass to visit the Fort with- 
out the aid of the Residency oflieials. 
The pisses, when gi'aiited, are issued 
by the Commandant of the Fort, wdio 
lives usually in Haidarabad. 'piere is 
no use in going without a pass to see 
the Fort, but the tombs of the kings 
may be visited. The place is surrounded 
by a strongly-built orenellated stone 


wall or curtain, a little over Z m, in 
circumference, with S7 bastions of solid 
granite blocks at the angles, on which 
there are still some of the old Kutb 
Shahi guns, some with their breeches 
blown out, otliera with iron rods thrust 
into them by the Emperor Aurangzib’s 
orders in 1687 to render them mselcss* 
Tlie moat which surrounds the outer 
wall is choked up with rubbish in many 
places. The Fort, now used as the 
Nizam’s treasury and a state prison, 
originally had eight gates, but of these 
four only arc now in use, namely, the 
Jlanjara, Fateh, Mecca, and Jamali. 
When the first of the Nizams took 
possession of tlio place, ho added a new 
wall to the fortifications on the E., so 
as to include a small hill formerly situ- 
ated outside the Fort walls, from which 
it would have been di hi cult to dislodge 
an enemy tliat had occupied the posi- 
tion. Tlie large sheet of water in front 
of this i»oition of the Fort is styled the 
Nizavi SaafpiT Tank, 

The Banjara Uate^ which now fonns 
one of the chief entrances to the Fort, 
is a massive stnicture of granite, with 
chambers on cither side for the guard, 
and a pair of liigh toak-wood gates 
studdcfl with iron wrought into 
various fanciful devices and huge 
sharp - pointed iron spikes, which were 
intended to prevent elephants from 
battering them in. The road from 
hero piusses straight through the P'^ort 
to the gate on the W. side. The north- 
ern j>or1ioii of the gi’oiiiid enclosed 
by the wall has very few ruins upon 
it, although it was at one time most 
thickly jjopulated ; indeed, the ground 
inside tlit- walls is said to have been 
so valuable that it used to sell for one 
aslirali (20 rs. ) per yard. The eastern 
and southern portions arc strewn with 
the ruins of palaces, moscpies, and the 
dwelling-houses of the nobles and re- 
tainers of the Kutb Shahi kings. A 
short distance from the gate just men- 
tioned is a huge stone cistern. Beyond 
the cavalry lines are the Nau Mahal 
(nine palaces) of the Nizams. They 
are surrounded by a high wall, and 
st^nd in the midst of a pleasant garden 
of orange and other finit trees. The 
(fbitrt^used frequently to bo hold hcrct 
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Beyond tlio Nan Mahal the ruins 
thicken. It is, however, imi^ssible to 
identify most of them. Inere is a 
lofty granite structure, said to have 
been used as a Nakar Khaiui (music- 
room), or Madrissa (college), which 
forms the ontiauce to the first line of 
the If tsar, or citadel fortifica- 

tion. A littlft to the right of this is 
the Juinma Musyd, a small building. 
An Arabic inscription over the gate- 
way states that it was erected in 1569 
A.D. 

The Bala Hisar is on the summit 
of the hill, enclosed by the Fort walls. 
Its height above the plain may bo 
roughly estimated at 400 ft. Passing 
through a garden, the Bala Hisar 
Gate is reached. It is one of the 
largest in the Fort, and has been put 
ill good repair. Adjoining the gate- 
Avay on the right side are the ruins 
of the (luarters of the garrison main- 
tained here in the time of the Kiitb 
Hhahi inonarchs. Opposite the quarters 
of the garrison is a vast upper-storied 
building of g?-anitc, called the Sili 
Khamtj or armoury, where sjiare arms 
and ammunition WTre kept. From 
here the ascent to the sunimit is 
accomidislied by a scries of roughly- 
paved steps. Half-way up is a large 
well, from whicli tlie garrison used to 
get its water-siip])ly. 

A short distance from here are the 
ruins of the Ambar Khaim, or king’s 
treasure-house. A block of gi'anite 
which has fallen from its jiosition over 
the entrance contains a Persian in- 
scription to the effect that it was 
erected in the reign of Abdullah Kutb 
Shah, 1642 A.P. Hero the Mst line of 
wall which encircles the citadel is 
reached. In its construction advan- 
tage has been taken of the huge 
boulders, which have in some instances 
been made the bases of the wall. Tlie 
masonry must be several hundred years 
old. 

On the summit of the hill formerly 
stood tlie King's Palace, the mins of 
whicli still fonn a coiisnicnous object. 
The fi-ont appears to liavo been oc- 
cupied by a large cointyard, sur- 
rounded by buildings, very few of 
which, however, now remain. Oji 


W. side are the i-uina of the palace, 
the walls of which are of a great thick- 
ness. Tlie building df^ipears to have 
been supported on lofty arches, most 
of whicli arc still standing. In one 
corner there is a large circular oxicnmg, 
said to be the enti'ance of a subterranean 
])assage extending to the Gosha Mahal, 
3 in. distant. Most probably, however, 
the passage, if there is one, extends 
only as far as the lower fortifications. 
A stone staircase in the W. side of the 
building leads to the roof, which is fiat, 
and is snmiounted by a small stone 
taklU, or throne. 

'I'lie view from here, embracing as it 
does many miles of country, is at nil 
times charming, and w'ell worth the 
rather faftgning climb from lielow. 
To the E. lies the present capital, 
Haidarabad, surrounded with gardens, 
from amidst whicli domes and spires 
shoot up towards the sky ; in the^orc- 
grouiid is the beautiful Mir ’Alam Tank ; 
far away to the N. is the cantonment 
of Secunderabad ami the Koh Shoriff 
(Maul Ali hill). Below' lie the ruins 
of the once famous Kutb Sliahi capital, 
intersected with the massive-looking 
fortifications whicli gave Aurangzib 
much more trouble than ho anticipated, 
and w^hich, but for treachery within, 
would pi’obably have resisted all his 
efforts. Ill the Lower Fort, on the N. 
side, there is a deer preserve belonging 
to H.H. the Nizam, who sometimes 
comes to .shoot lierc. In the plain 
outside the walls of the Fort are the 
remains of two stone platforms with 
seats, from which the kings used to 
review their troops. 1 m. to the N. W,, 
built upon tw'o eminences, are the 
Ba.rahdtiri and Mttsjid of Bagmati 
(after whom Haidarabad was first 
called Bhagiiagar), a favoiinto mis- 
tress of the Kutb Shah king, Muham- 
mad Kuli. Beyond the Banjara Gate 
are the massive tombs of all the 
Golkoiida kings. On all sides rise 
masses of granite and low bills, taking 
the most fantastic shapes, and some- 
times appearing like subsidiary forts 
erccteuby the hand of man. 'Hie 
popular legend as regards the peculi- 
arity of their position and appearance 
is that the Creator after finishing the 
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construction of the world threw away 
the surplus material here. 

The EingB' Tombs. — On the plain 
to the N, and E., about 600 yds. from 
the fortress, stand the tombs of the 
Kutb Shahi kings, who reigned here 
for u])wards of 170 years. Most of 
them have sutiered from decay and the 
hands of visitors, who have not 
scrupled to plunder the enamelled tiles 
and other architectural adornments 
which once contributed to place them 
among the best and most remarkable 
Mohammedan mausolea in the Deccan. 

During the long siege of (rolkonda 
ill 1687 the tombs and the gardens 
wdiieh surrounded them were converted 
into barracks and earn ping-grounds by 
Auraiigzib’s soldiers. It it said that 
pieces of artillery were also mounted 
upon them wherewitli to bombard the 
iWt. The last of tlie Kutb Shahi 
kingS, Abu-’l-IIassan,ha(l jiartly (inished 
the eu-ection of his own sepulchre, when 
he was .scut off by his imjierial captor 
to end his days in tlio ibrtress of 
Daulatabad. Ho died there in 170J, 
and is the only one of tlic Kutb Shaliis 
not interred here. His unfinished 
tomb is the farthest from the Fort, and 
is completely in ruins. After the 
departure of the captive king and liis 
coiKpieror, the tombs, neglected and 
deserted, soon liegan to show ,signs of 
decay. In this (jondition they re- 
mained till the late Sir Salar Jang 
had those tliat were not too much 
ruined carefully rejiaired, and re- 
planted the gardens which had formerly 
existed around some of them. The 
late miiiistcr also enclosed seven tombs, 
which are all built within a short dis- 
tance of each other, with a subsUnlial 
stone wall, and planted the gaidens, 
through wliicli pleasantly laid - out 
walks lead to each tomb, with fine 
shade and fruit trees. The tombs 
standing within this enclosure are 
those of .lamshid Kuli, the second 
king, who died in 1550 ; liaiyat Haksh 
Bogain, the daughter of Ibiahim Knli 
Kutb Shah, and the wife of Sultan 
Muliammad, the fifth king, a^nd the 
mother of Sultan Abdulla Kutb Shah, 
the sixth and last but one of the Kutb 
^ Shahi line (the date of her death, as in- 


scribed on the tomb, is 1027 A.n. = 1617 
A.D.), etc. Outside the walled en- 
olosuro and garden, to the N., is the 
tomb of Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah, 
who died in 1035 A, ii. = 1626 A. u. This 
king founded the city of Haidarabad, 
and erected many public edifices and 
palaces. This is the finest of the 
tombs, and is 168 ft. Jiigb from the 
basement to the summit of the dome, 
the latter being 60 ^'t. high. Beyond 
this is the tomb of Ibrahim Kuli Kutb 
Shah, the fourth king, who died in 
988 A. H. = 1580 A. I). To the S. of it is 
the toinl) of Sultan Muliammad Amin, 

king Il)r{i]iiTn’s youngest son, who died 
in 1004 A. II. = 1595 a.d. A short dis- 
tance from here in a N. direction is the 
tomb of Kulsum Begain, and close to 
it is that of the first of the Kutb 
Shahi kings, Sultan Kuli Kutb, who 
died in 950 a. ir. = 1543 a.d. Between 
the walled enclosure already alluded to 
and tlie Fort walls is the tomb of the 
sixth king, A])(Julla Kutb Sbab, who 
died in 1083 A. ir. = 1672 A.D,, after a 
reign of forty-t ight years. This is one 
of the fine.st tombs bore, being enriched 
with very fine carvings and minarets 
at (‘acjh corner of the platform. 

The dirvMomis of Golkonda, whicli 
have l)ficomo proverbial, were cut and 
polished here, but came ])rmci pally 
from Pvrlufl, on the S.E. frontier of 
the Nizam’s teiTltory. 

(3) 78 in. by road N.W. of ITaidara- 
b.ad is tlic renowned city of Bidar. 
The majority of the jjalaces, mosepujs, 
and other buildings with which the 
Bahinani kings (who were overthrown 
by the iv.utb Shahi dynasty in 1512) 
adorned their ca])ifal arc now in ruins, 
hut there is enough remaining to give 
an idea of the former inaguiticence of 
the place. The Madrissaj or college . 
and the Mosque arc amongst the most 
remarkable. The walls are lino and 
arc well piescrvcd. Bidar is famous 
for ornamental mehil,^' ciilled Bulri- 
work. The metal is conijioscd of an 
alloy of copper, lead, tin, and zinc. 
It is worked into fancy articles orna- 
mented with silver and gold.] 

J weaving Secunderabad, the Nizam's 
State Rly. continues E, to 
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208 m. Waxangal sta., whence a 
line N. up the Godavari valley to join 
the G.I.P. Rly, at Warora is contem- 
plated. Warangal (pop. 3400) was the 
ancient capital of the Fliiidu king- 
dom of Telingana, au<l the scene of 
many struggles between the Hindu and 
Mohammedan powers jirevious to its 
absorption into the Gulkonda kingdom 
in the 16th century. The antiquarian 
will lind here interesting remains of 
Chalukyaii architecture, especially 4 
so-called Kirti Stambhm, or archways, 
facing one another, as if forming the 
entrance to some enclosure, but their 
purpose is not kn own . T1 1 ere are many 
small shrines here and at Hammoncmi- 
diih (6 ni. N.), the old capital, which 
])o.sscsses the reniaiiis of a riiic metro- 
politan temple dated 1163.^ The re- 
mainder of the journey to Bezwada, 
130 in., occupies nearly 10 hour.s. 

318 m. British frontier sta. (R.) 

338 ni. Bezwada sta.,a^ D.B., the 
terminus of the Nizam’s State Rly. 
There is also a torruiniis of the S, 
Maratha Uly. from Guntakal June. 
(Rte. 22) here, and a line along the K. 
coast N. to (hittack, 505 m., is in pro- 
giess. Bezwada (pon. 9000) stands at 
the junction ofthcoln Madras, Calcutta, 
and Haidarabad roads, on the banks of 
the Kistna, wliicJi hero passes through 
a comparatively nariow gorge. It is 
also an important centre of canal traffic 
and irrigation works, and possesses 
some curious rock-cut teini)los of the 
Buddhist i)eriod, as well as some very 
ancient Hindu pagoda.s. 

A Fcr^'iisson, p. 380. 


ROUTE 26 

Gadag Junction tc? Vi-tavanagar 

{Bijanaoah), Brllaiiy, Guntakal 

Junction, and Bezwada. 

This route is the E. portion of the 
railway that crosses the ])cuiiisula of 
India from Marmagoa on the W. coast 
to Bezwada, near the mouth of the 
Kistna River, on the E. Th e W. portion 
is dcsciibed in Rte. 23. From Vooiia 

369 m. Gadag june. sta. (R.), D.B. 
[Br. via Bijapur to ffotgi junct. on the 

ft.T.P. Rly.] 

422 rn. Hospet sta. (R.), D.B. 
From iliis j)oint Vijayanagar and 
Uampi (9»m.) can most conveniently 
bo visited. 

[Excursion to Vijayanagar 
and Hampi. 3^ 

Hainj»i is the site of ibo ancient 
capital of the A^ijayanagar kings, who 
dominated South India from 1118 to 
1561 A.D. The ruins cover 6 .sq. ni., 
inclufliug Kavialapur on the S. and 
Amgavdl, the latter seat of the dyn- 
asty N. ol* the Tiingabhadra river. 

Kamalapur is 7 m. N. E. from 
Haspet. An old temple has been con- 
verted into a D.B. There is a good 
road from Kanialapur to Hampi, which 
winds round the rocky hills between 
which the old city \vas built. Tlie site 
is watered by a channel from the river. 

Hampi was founded on the fall of 
the Ballala dynasty, about 1336 A.D., 
l)y two brothers, Bukka and llarihara, 
who had been driven out of Warangal, 
whose descendants flourished here till 
the battle of Talikot 1564, and after- 
wards at Aiiagiindi, Vellore, and 
Chandragiri for another century, ujitil 
finally overwhelmed by the advancing 
Mohammedan jiowers of Bijapur and 
Gulkonda. During the two and a 
quarter <;euturies that the Vijayanagar 
Kajahs held the city of Hampi they 
extended it and bfiautified it with 
])al aces and temples. 

Edvmrdo Barbessa describes the 
capital as “of great extent, highly 
populous, and the seat of- an active 
commerce in country diamonds, rubies 
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from Pegu, silks of China and Alex* ; enclosing several hills. The ordinary 
andria and Cuinabar, camphor, musk, ; dwellings were mean buildings with 
pepper, and s&ndal from Malabar.” | earthen walla, but the three palaces caiid 
The palaces of the king and his ! the j;>agodas were all built of fine marble, 
ministers and the temples are described ; The lirst remarkable building is the 
as ''stately buildings of stone,” but ! King's or Ladies' Bath, forming a X)or- 
thc greater i^art of the i)OTmlation tioii of the king's palace. It is a rec- 
livfid in “hovels of siraw ana nind.” | tangular building, about i m. from the 
In the travels of Caesar Preclerick the | D.B., with a hauz, or wiservoir, in the 
Xmlace is thus siwken of : "I have seen i centre 50 ft. square ^^nd 6 ft. deep, in 
many kings’ coiii ts, yet have never ! which fountains jdayed ; but there is no 



1. rommenep.ment of Bridge. I 6. Temple on hi/yli idle of rocks. 

2 . Ruins of old Bridge. | 0. King's Sleeping Palace. 

8. Temple of Vitoba. I 7. Htatiic of Uancsli. 

4. ,, Vceri>akflli. | 8. Temple to Krishna. 


seen anything to cOm])arc with the 
royal jialaco of Bijianuggur, which 
hath nine gates. First, when you go 
into that part where the king lodged, 
there are five ^-eat gates, kept by 
captains and soldiers. Within are four 
lesser gates, which are kept by jportei-s, 
and through these you enter into a 
very fair < court at the end." He 
‘ desQi'ibes the city as being 24 m. round, 


ivatcr iiQW', and this structure has been 
a good deal injured. At the entrance 
are remains of the granite aqueduct 
which w^as carried from near the throne 
to the bath. The corridor of the bath, 
supported by twenty pillars, has an 
arched ceiling, richly carved with 
flowers. On either side is a jirojccting 
gallery ornamented with carving. 
df this is a granite aqueduct. Tlie 
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stones forming the trough measure 
about 11 ft. X 6 ft., the supports are 5 
ft. 8 in. high. About 60 yds. N. W. of 
the argued not is a cluster of remains, 
including the KUphant Stables, the 
Zenana, the Treasury, rather mean 
buildings of Tipu Sultan’s time, and 
a structuro wliiuh the guide culls the 

Tlirm. It is (tf granite, and consists 

of a succession of platforms 31 ft. high, 
the outer walls of ^vliicli arc carved in 
relief with representations of elephants, 
dancing-girls, hunting-scenes from the 
Kamayuna, and camels, well executed. 
An inner staircase leads from tlieground 
to the top of the platforms, and 150 yds. 
to the W. is an underground passage 
which docs not seem to have been ex- 
}»lored. Some yards to the W. of the 
Throne is a flight of stej)s which leads 
to the to]) of a structure, where it is 
said the Rajah sat to see liis horses 
drink milk, and 40 yds. to the N. is a 
stone trough, a monolith, 42 ft. long 
by 11 ft. JO in. in circumference. To 
the N. of tills about J 00 yds. is a temple. 
The pillars are handsomely carved in 
relief with ligurcs. The quadi-anglc, 
inside measurement, is 110 ft. from N. 
to 8., and 200 ft. from E. to W. ’ Tlie 
• temple has a vestibule carried on 
twelve pillars. The adytum is sup- 
j)orted by ))lack pillars most elabor- 
ately carved. On the plinth of the 
left gateway is a very long iiiscri]»tioii 
in Old Kamirese. The stones of which 
this temple is built average 7 it. 7 in. 
long and 2 ft. 6 in. dco]). Hero for 1 
m. the debris of great solid buildings 
cover the ground. The fatigue of clam- 
bering over them is considerable. 

The second day may he %pcut in 
crossing the rains from S. to N. , that is 
from the D.B. to Anagundi, a distance 
of 4 m. All this extent of ground is I 
covered with the wrecks of gi-anite 
structures, and on the strange rocks 
around, formed of huge tors,^ split 
up and weathered into the semblance 
of boulders ])iied one on the other, are 
seen teini>les covering them to the very 
summit. The traveller would do ivell 

I The hills fonnlng the back-bono of the 
peninsula of India anti their weathering gwe 
a olue to puzzling fonnations in the Dartmoor 
and other granite districts of Great Brl^in. 


to mount a pony on this expedition, 
although the ascents and descents are so 
steep and so slippery Uiat it will be 
necessary to dismount from time to time. 
On the right is a hill crowned vnih a 
large temple, to visit which is the 
labour of a day. Farther to the W, is 
w'liat the guide calls the oldest temple 

iu Yijayaiiagar. Little except two 

gopuras (ornamented gateways) is left. 
Round the door of the first gopura is a 
very long inscription in Old Kanavcsc. 
In the second there isaNagri iriscrijjtioii 
on the right, and a Kanarese on the left. 
The bases of the pillai*s ai*e carved to 
represent a man riding on a yali, which 
is rearing u]). The extensive rains 
around show thfit the temple to which 
these gofiuftis belonged was of great 
size. Near hero on a gi*anite mound 
stand three Jain Ba.stis observe their 
turned pillars of polished black stone, 
ornamented with graceful beaded fes- 
toons and bells, after the style of the 
beautiful hastis of Srivanah Belgula, 
and llullabid (Rte. 27). Beyond this, 
iu the same direction, is what is called 
the Kasbin Bazaar, with a stone arcade 
on either side. It is 122 ft. broad from 
E. to W., and 1127 ft. long from S. to 
N., and must have been a most magni- 
Jicent street or market-place. About J 
m. from this you come to a solidly- 
built temple to Rama, on the hank of 
a branch of the Tungahhadra river, 100 
yds. broad, and very deep. In the 
adytnni of this temple are grotesque 
modern images of Rama, Lakshman, 
Sita, aiulHanmnan. Rama stands in 
the middle, with his brother on his 
right, and Sita on his left. At the 
door arc images of dwarivils, 3 ft. high, 
of Garuda, and Hanuinan. Ojipositc 
the temple is a magnificent tree of the 
Ficas iiidica species, with a good carving 
of the Shesh Nag at its foot. This 
is an excellent place for tiffin and rest. 
The road now turns to the right along 
the river. A vast old Math, or monas- 
tery, is now jMissed on the right, which 
was tenanted till about 1840. About 
100 yds, beyond this are the remains of 
a stone nbridge ^ over the Tungabliadra, 

A There are remarkable examples of these 
bridges at Seringapatain, and nedr the Kails 
of the Cauvery. 
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built without mortar, clamp, or tenon. 
The structure is a simple jam and oram 
of rough grauiif) blocks, notched at the 
edges by a process of (j^uarrying still iu 
practice. A lino of small hollows is 
worked iu a smooth auifacc of rock ; a 
little straw is burnt over the hollows ; 
water is poured iu, and the rock splits 
along the line of hollows to the depth 
of several inches. Beyond this again 
is a gateways whieh may have hcen one 
of the gates of the fort. It is built of 
great granite blocks 10 ft. long, the 
stone thwarts whi<3li support the roof 
being from 13 to 15 ft. A few yards 
beyond this you pass under a singular 
structure of graiiUe, which the guide 
says was used ibr weighing goods, hut 
more probably to weigh gveat i>crsou- 
ages against gold. It is made of tliree 
granite blocks, two uprights and a trans- 
verse piece. The uprights are 20 ft. 10 
in. high, and the thwart piece M ft. 7 
ill, long. 

Some 200 yards beyond tin’s arc 
three granite temples, which arc 
called tlio the Hagriva, and the 

Tam — the last-named lieiiig the wife of 
Wall. It is, however, in reality very 
doubtful to wliich deity the tomjik-s 
were dedicated. The very niiuicrous 
carvings of monkeys in one of the three 
especially, and more or less in the 
otiicis, make it probable that they 
were dedicated to Wall, his brother, 
and his wife. Mr. Fcrgiisson, at ]). 
874, ascribes to Vitohn^ a local mani- 
festation of Vishnu, the one which the 
local people refer to Wali, erected 1 529- 
1542 A.l)., but never linislud.^ The 
.sliriue of this great te?nple was never 
filled ; it was never used as a place (*f 
worslu'p, nor \vas it ever formally con- 
secrated. The legend is that in the 
]ilenitude of their power the Rajalis of 
Vijayanagar determined to bring the 
holy image of Krishna which is at 
Paiidarpnr to Vijayanagar, and built 
this temj»le to excetd in beauty every- 
iJiing )>efoi’e erected in the Deccan fo 
receive it ; but whether it was, as the 
Brahmans inform visitoi’s, that J.he god 

1 See also the liulian A'littfivuryt fol. ill p. 
178, wliich gives an extract from the Jkllary 
JHstfict Manual, by J. Kelsall, M.C.S., which 
says : ** Th€ finest temples of all arc about 1 
in. lower down the river.” 


would not move ; or that, having come 
to look at the new temple, said it was 
too good for him ; or because attention 
was diverted by serious troubles with the 
Mohammedans, the removal was never 
accomplished. The three temples stand 
in an enclosure which has four lour 
gopnras ; they are good exami)les of the 
Dravidian style. Thei;e is a stone rut, 
or car, close to the temple on the right, 
a.s you enter the fiiclosure, and two 
stone pavilions for lodging travellers. 
The temple on the right has an inner 
chamber with twelve pillars which 
support a singularly massive entabla- 
ture 8 ft. high, on wliicli rests the roof, 
which is very richly carved, and has a 
large lotus in the centre. The veran- 
dah or corridor that sun-oimds this 
inner space has twenty pillars. The 
pavement in the centre, consisting of 
iniinensu granite slabs, lias been torn 
lip, no doubt in search of treasure, 
The })illars are iiuigiiiticently carved 
with re pre.se ntatioiis of men riding on 
yalis, and many of them have bracket- 
shafts. The stone car whieh stands 
a few paces IVom the temple just 
describeil is 28 ft. 4 in. high, sadly 
(lisligured in 1803 by an ill-judged 
“restoration’' iu chunam. The dia- 
inetor of the wlieols is 4 ft. 8 in. 
Whether the car was ever moved is 
doubtful, 'riie wheels can be moved, 
and the sockets in which the axle works 
arc W'orn and chared as if by iiiovomeiit. 

The second temjde, wliich is on the 
left of the entrance into the enclosure, 
is much the large.st, and perha])S tbe 
iinesl. The coiling was formed of slabs 
of granite 35 ft. long, but all the slabs 
liavc bci'jK thrown down except one in 
the centre. Two slabs stand against 
the wall, and arc 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
2 ft. thick. In the centre of the ceil- 
ing (so it ap]>eavs from wdiat remain? 
on the ee litre .slab) w-as an ornament 
re])reseiiting birds and flow’ers, ap])ar- 
ently the ebakor and the lotus. 'Pliose 
have been painted l)lne and other 
colours. There an*, foiirtocu columns, 
which supjioi’ted the roof. Most of 
them are carved into representations 
0 ^ horsemen mounted on yalis. ♦ One 
represents the Narsing Avatar. In 
Ifome cases the yalis are supported by 
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elephants. The pavement consists of 
huge granite slabs. One is 12 ft. 7 in. 
long, and 7 ft. 6 in. broad, and the 
others are about that size. Within 
is a court 100 ft. long from E. to W., 
and 62 ft, broad from to S. Tliis 
temple is thought by some to liave 
been sacred to Vislinu, and the repre- 
sentation of theoNarsing Avatar makes 
this probable. O^i the S. side are 
numerous Kanarese inscriptions. S. of 
the temple is a large dharmsala with 
sixty-two pillars, oii which are curious 
reliefs of female monkeys and dwarfs, 
so this may be the Tara temple. On 
the right of the entrance is a platform 
with thirty -nine shorter pillars. These 
were eai vedwitli most curious represemt- 
atioiis of monkeys, their beads crowned 
with two small figures of gods. The 
third temple, is some 20 yds. 1^. of the 
rut. It is 30 ft. long from E. to W., 
and 28 ft. 9 in. from N. to S. It is 
])robal)iy sacred to Wali and Siigiiva. 

From this the traveller may go 1 J m. 
to the E. to the hank of the Tiinga- 
hhadra ojjpositc Anagnmli. There is 
a large tree which allbrds some, shelter 
from the sun while waiting for the 
ferry-hoats, which arc eirculav haskels 
•covered with bullock hides and JO ft. 
in (liamoter, the. Indian form of coraele. 
They will each take twenty persons, or 
a palki with twelve hearers. 'Phe boats 
are. safe but inconvenient. ’'Phere are 
some inches of water at the bottom of 
the basket, and passengers sit on the 
edge, oi’ rim. The bed of the liver and 
its sides are very rocky. As soon as you 
land on the N. side you are in the 
Nizam’s dominions. 30 yds. from the. 
laiidii)g-[)lace is a small temple 
sheltered by a tree, and 10 yds. farther 
on is the Gate of A na/jiivdi, which has 
been a fort built of granite. The palace 
of the Rajah of Anagundi, who is also 
Rajah of Vijiayaiiagar, is onc-third of a 
mile from the gate. It is a stpiarc house 
of very mawssive construction. Beyond 
this, J m., is a Shiva temple overlooking 
the river, which is thei*e very shallow, 
trickling over a sheet of rock. 

Returning to tlie S. side of the river, 
some ’Sours may be devoted to a vis^j; 
to the Pagoda on the high hill to the 
E. of the Knsbiii Bazaar, but the ruins' 


are not interesting. Tlie ascent is 
excessively steep, and the Pagoda, 
which is sacred to Mdtkand, is un- 
important, but the view over the mins 
is one tliat will repay the visitor for 
his fatigue. The Tuiigabliadra is seen 
llowing on the W., with high granite 
hills ill tlie distance to the W. S. of 
the ruins is seen a broad road which 
leads from the D.B. down to the 
Tungabhadra. Beyond tliis mad and 
S. of it is a line of fortifications, the 
granite wall of which, about 18 ft. high, 
has been in many places thrown down, 
Altliough the ruins are piled in almost 
uiidistiiiguishable masses, still tlie 
course of two principal streets parallcd 
to the river can be indistinctly traced, 

A day iniRt be given to the W. and 
N.AV. portion of the ruins and Hampi, 
ami here a pony may be used. Tlie 
traveller should leave the bungalow at 
dawn and go W. by a good broad 
road. In about ton minutes an octa- 
gonal chmmdi is reached. It has a 
corridor ruiniiiig round an inner 
chamber about 12 ft. iu diameter, 
in very fair preservation. 1 m. be- 
yond tJiis you come to an ancient 
temple of Shiva^ attested by a figure 
of Nandi and carvings <»f cobras. 
Beyond this to the W. is a gigantic 
image of the. Narsing Avatar ^ carved 
out of a single block of gi'anitc. The 
figure is that of a colossal lion-headed 
mail witli enormous jirojccting circular 
o.yea and a huge mouth. A spirited 
carving of iluj Sliesh Nag forms the 
canopy oi' the idol, whicli is seated, 
and has its legs and anus broken. 
From the to)) of the Shesb Nag to the 
floor of the [Hulestal on which the idol 
sits is 22 ft. Gin. This idol is in an 
enclosure, of ponderous granite blocks. 
Tlie monolithic upriglits at the door 
are 18 ft. 8 in. high out of the giound. 
.lust outside the gate is an u] wight 
stone witli a Kanarese insciiption on 
both sides. A fcAv yards from this en- 
closure is a small temple containing a 
huge Lingam and Yoni. This is no 
doubt the largest representative of 
these objects of worsliip existing. 

Near is a vast temple to ^islma. 
It is enclosed in a granite wall. 'Plie 
breadth of tlie chief court 200 . ft. 
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from N. to S., and the length 320 ft. 
from E. to W. A goimra leads into 
it. At the oiftrance is a stono 8 ft. 
high, with a Kanarese inscription on 
both sides. There is also on tlio coluinns 
of the gopnra an inscription in Nagri 
and Kanarese. The })av'enuirit in the 
centre of^ the toniple has hf 3 on torn 
up in search of treasure. The roof is 
snp])orted by six rows of pillars, and 
in the porch are tliirty-six pillars, and 
four at the steps. Other two parts 
of the tcmiile are so imich ruined and 
defaced as not to admit of distinct 
description. Leaving this temple, one 
finds at about ,50 yds. on the left of 
the road a tein])le with a liuge Ganesh 
10 ft. high ; and a low yards farther 
on is anotlier, vastly sotid, built of 
granite, dedicated to Ganesh, in whieli 
the idol is 18 ft. high. The visitor will 
remark the size of the enormoua granite 
slabs which form the roof. After passing 
this temple, the i)rceiiicts of wliat is 
now called Ilampi are entered, and 
inoukoys of the Lwngiir kind, but not 
large, here show them solves in con- 
sideral)lo numbers. l''he visitor will 
now descend for 70 yds. a granite 
pavonieiit cut into many small steps, 
and pass on the left a square building 
which may have been a math. JTe 
will then come under the shade of 
some gigantic trees and arrive at the 
portal of the great temple of Hampi, 
wliirdi is sacred to Shiva. The gojnira 
at the N. entrance is truly gigantic, 
and taken in all its dimensions is 
perhaps the largest in India. It is inf- 
po.ssiblc to ascend beyond the elevcntli 
story, but from the ba.seTnent of that 
to the gi'ound the height is 133 ft. 5 iii., 
and above it there is solid masonry for 
30 or 40 ft. After that comes the Sh ikr^ 
which is now' broken, but must have 
been about 30 ft. high, so tliat wdien 
it was intact the total height must 
have been over 200 ft. The gopura 
is 85 ft. from E. to W., and is im- 
mensely solid. Tlio length of the first 
quadrangle from E. to \V. is 208 ft, 
and iU Wadth from N. to S. 134 ft. 
The second quadrangle i.s la^er, and 
has arcades all round built of gmnite. 
The autlkoritiea of the temple will not 
allow a European, excepting officials, 


to go farther than a few steps beyond 
the second gopura, under which is the . 
entrance to tliis second quadrangle, nor 
will they pennit any closer examination 
of the building. Returning S.E. 2 in. 
the visitor will reach the Zenana. The 
outer wall is about 20 ft. high, and 
built entirely of granite. Tlie buildings 
within have for the- jinost part been 
throwm down. At the corners of the en- 
closure in which tli^s building is there 
have been towrers, and tw o remain. At 
one comer of the enclosure is a building 
Avhich was probably a pavilion for the 
ladies. If has been covered with fine 
white cement. Close by it is a door, 
beyond which are many rUins and a 
temple to Haiiuman,w'ith a very spirited 
relief of the Monkey -god. E. of tlie 
zenana are tlie Ele})hant Stables. S. of 
the zenana, at the distance of 150 yds., 
is a monolithic and subterraneous 
temple orhoiicic, with three chambers.] 

443 in. Toranag^lu sta. Remark to 
the N. the grand piece of water the 
Darqji Tank, one of a series, most of 
them completely silted up, with small 
forest plantations near it. 

463 in. Bellary sta. (R.), D.R. ( VaJa- • 
hari). A xnniiicipal town and large 
military station, capital of district of 
same name. Pop. 53, 000. There arc ex- 
tensive cot ton -mil Is here. A spur from 
tlie Sandur range nins along the S. side 
of the canconnieut of llellary, and ex- 
tends K. to Budihal, 8 in. distant, when* 
it abmiitly tcriniiiatcs. A high ])oint 
in this range is (qiyiosite to the Port of 
Bellary, and within 4 m. of it, and is 
called tke Cirpper Mountain, the lieight 
being 1600 ft. above the plain, and 2800 
ft. above the sea. Excavations ai'o still 
to be seen, said to be the remains of 
mines worked by order of Haidar 'Ali, 
but abandoned in consequence of the 
expense exceeding the profit. Besides 
copper, ha^matitic iron ore is found in 
large quantities, some of which yiossesstss 
magnetic properties. 

It is an easy climb uyi to the Fori, 
bnilt on a bare granite rock of semi- 
dliptical form, nsing abruptly from 
tiic jilain to tlio height of 450 ft., 
■'and. about 2 m. in cireumference. The 
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Took is defended by two distinct linos 
of works, constituting tlie lower and 
upper forts, both built of gi'aiiito. In 
the upper one, the summit of which 
is flat and of considerable extent, stands 
the citadel, which is reputed to be of 
great antiquity, and might bo rendered 
almost impregnable. It affords, how- 
ever, no acco]|pmodation for troops, 
and is conseipiently never occupied 
except by a small j^ard. The cells for 
the Tiiilitary prisoners are built within 
it. Several tanks or cisterns have been 
liollowcd out in tlio ruck to bold rain- 
water ; the system of thoir construc- 
tion is worthy of notice. The low’er 
fort, which is of more recent construc- 
tion, consists of low bastions connected 
together by curtains. Its shape is 
quadrangular ; it has a dry ditch and 
covered way in front, and suiTounds 
the base of the rock from its S.W. to 
its N.E. angle. 

The lower fort was built by Ti])u in 
1792. Observe on the way up many 
beautiful specimens of umbrella trees, 
called ill Kanarese Tumma chettu, the 
llowers of which are very fi'agrant. 
The up]ier fort has six bastions, and 
deep cavities always full of fresh wafer. 1 
There is a granite pillar 36 ft. high, 
with figures of ITanuiiian and other 
deities close to an ancient, squat pagoda 
sacred to Shiva, 

The present fortihcatioiis wore built 
by a staff of French engincoi s, tradi- 
tion adding that after the new citadel 
had been completed Haidar ’Ali hanged 
the French engineers at Hie gate, 
as he found that bis fort was com- 
manded by another rock. The ])lacc 
came into possession of tli# Hritish 
in 1800. 

The Arsemil is at the foot of the 
Fort Rock in the S. W. angle. A tank 
lies to the S. of the Fort, fed by a 
stream. The N.I. regiment lines are 
at the extreme S.W. of the cantonment. 
The barracks of the English Infantry 
are IJ m. to the N. E. Here are Trinity 
Church and the Roman Catholic 
Cliiirch. There is also a handsome 
church, built at the expense of Mr. 
Abraifeam, of fine white stone, brought 
from Shahabad. The timber iLsed*in 
it Is teak. • 


493 m. duntakal June, sta. De- 
scribed in Rte. 22. 

43 m. from GuntakafEurnool Road 
sta.,34c D.13. 

[From here Kumool (Karmil) is dis- 
tant 33 in. N. by road. This is the 
Canoul of Orme. Pop. 20,000. A civil 
station. The town stands at the junc- 
tion of the Hiiidri and Tiingabhadra 
rivers. The old fort was dismantled 
in 1862, but four bastions and three 
gates still stand. Tniops were stationed 
in it until 1871, and it still contains 
the ])alacc of the Nawabs. There is 
a fine mausoleum of Abdul Wahah, 
the first Nawab, and several mosques. 
17 )i). up stream at Sttiikcsala are the 
head work % of* the canal ; the journey 
can be done in a canal boat.] 

90 m. Nandyal sta. Called from 
Nandi, the bull of Shiva. There are 

several Shivite temples lierc. It is a 

rising place, and before reacliing it the 
line ])as.scs tli rough tlio OeiTamalai 
Hills by many picturesque curves, 

164 m. Cumbum sta. (R ) 

2.50 m. Ountur sta. (K.) 

276 m. Eistna Terminus or Beswada 

sta. (R.) This is also the terminus of 
the Nizam’s State Rly. from Wadi, 
Haidarabad, an d W arangal. An import- 
ant trading-] dace on the most frequented 
crossing of the Kistna river. Canals 
connect the place with Madras, Ellore, 
ilMasulipatam, Cocaiida, and Rajah- 
iiiandri. A fort Avas erected here in 
1760, hut has since been dismantled. 
Thovc arc rock -out Buddhist temples 
and Hindu pagodas. In making ex- 
cavations for the canals many remains 
were exposed which show that the ])laco 
was in the Buddhist period a consider- 
able religious centre. 

It is a town with 9000 inhabitants, 
and is situated on the left bank of the 
Kistna, 45 m. from its mouth. It is 
shut in on the W. by a granite ridge 
600 ft. high,, running N. and S., and 
endiiigViii a scarp at the river. At 
right angles to this ridge, and ^ m. 
from the stream, is a similar ridge 
sheltering the towm on the N, 
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Close to the E. en4 of t]\e N. rirlge is 
a sharp -]»ointed detached mass of 
gneiss, on whioh are Bnddliistic caves 
and cells. On the S. side of the river, 
op})osite to IJczwada, is a hill similar 
to the W. ridge of Avliich it is a con- 
tinuiitidii. It is 450 ft. high, and from 
Bezwada seems a ])orfeet cone. On 
the S. side of the river, 1 m. to the W., 
is the XJndavilli Cave-Tem])le. The 
rocih -cuttings on the hill to the W. of 
Bezwada arc made perpendicularly 
down the rook, wliich forms the side of 
a ]>rism, and they leave a ]ilatform 
half-way down, on which Iniildings 
were placed by the Buddhists. One 
such cutting gives a cave 77 ft. dee}> 
X 30 ft. broad, with a j)erpeiidicular 
rocky face, and about 45 ft. high. 

At a little distance to the S. of the 
town there is an eiionnoius rock. It 
was there that the Master of the Shns- 
tius attaiiKxl the rank of Buddha. An 
inHcri[dion on a lullar in the Temide of 
Amararslinar.a.s\vaiJii, in Viczwada, is 
dated 1283 s.s, = 1361 a.i». On the 
crest of the hill is a bungalow built 
wlieu the weir, ovAn-eikat, at Bezwada 
was being made. A statue of Buddha 
in black granite w'as removed from the 
liighest ])oiiit of this hill to the library 
at Bezwada. Another bungalow, be- 
longing to the Church Missionaries, lias 
been erected on the plat form, from 
wdiich stojis ascend to the top of tlic 
hill. On the ridge to the W. of the 
town the remains clustci* thickly. The 
]>crpendicular clitl' at the hack has been 
roughly carved with re}n-(!sentations of* 
Hindu deities. Passing it, you come 
to a modern temple to Kanaka Par- 
gamma. Til ere is also a figure with 
illegible writing in characters of the 
6th or 7tli century, and an inscription 
in old Tolugii. 

In the town of Pezvvada arc old 
shrines with insciintioiis from the 7th 
ccntuiy downwar(is. The caves of 
Bosswada are hollowed out of the E. 
side of the gi'cat liill at the foot of 
which Bezwada stands. At the foot of 
the hill, at the N.E. corn^|of the town, 
is a small rock-temple wlui a figure of 
Venayakudu, or Ganesh. Tlien come 
several cells and a good-sized man- 
dapain, with pillars of the solid rock. 


In the temple of Malleshwar Swami, 
which is in the town, are some figures 
and pillars much older than the temple 
itself. Beside the colossal figure of 
liuddlia in black gi'anite, whicli came 
from the liill to the E. of Bezwada, 
and is now in the Library, there is 
another colossal figure of Buddha in the 
enclosure of the rcst-lmuse for native 
travellers at Gudivada. The features 
are very fine, tlie half woolly. A soven- 
heaflecl sc!r])ent forms a canopy for the 
statue’s Imad. The Brahmans call it 
Mimosliwai'aswami, and claim Sakya 
Muni as a Brahmanical deity. 

[In order to rf‘acli Undavilli village, 
the traveller must cross the Kistna 
from Bezwada and go l.J m. np the 
course of the river above and W. of 
Sitanagaiam. There is a rock-tcinj)le 
of two stories (dose to tlic village, and 
also a large one of four stories, the 
lower story being l.)iiTied in debris, 
This is a Buddhistic toinjde (Jon verted 
to the \vr)rsliip of Anaiilasw’aiui, or 
Vishmi. Ill the third story is a hall 
sup])ortc(l by solid rock pillars re])re- 
son ting tlie rapt'.ot Sita by Kavana, and 
the search for her and her rescue by 
J Ian liman, and the (hdeat of Havana hy 
Kama. At the end of the hill is a 
gigantic figure of the Narsing AvataTa 
ivcumhent on the Shcsli Nag, and with 
Iwo large and several sinallcr figures at 
his feet. Thme arc some, rein u ins of 
painting on them. An inscription near 
the tcin])le l ocords a grant by a Rcddi 
eliief not earlier than the 13th century. 

17 m. W. of Uezwada hy road is 
AmravatA, on the right or S. hank of 
the Kistna river. It is a idace of much 
interest to antic {uariaiis as an ancient 
ctmtro of the Buddhist religion, and 
the site of a great tope, of wdiich, how’- 
ever scarcely anything remains in situ. 
See Fergnsson’s Jfist, of Ind. Aq'cK. pp, 
71, 72, 93, 99, 102. What there is 
lies to the S. of the town, just beyond 
the outer huts. Before 1790 it pre- 
.sented the ap])earancc of a very large 
low tumulus crowiuMl by a smaller one 
about 30 yds. in diameter, and 20 ft. 

w'hich had l»een covered with 
kTick, and was locally known as DipaU 
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diimcy or tlie Hill of Light. N. and 
N.W. of .Amravati are the sites of 
former diamond-workings, all on the 
N. hank of the river.] 


t 


ROUTE 27 

IIuBLi Junction to HiiLLAnio anj) 
Banoalokk 

Hubli June. sta. (R.) is between Londa 
June, and Gadag June., and 127 m. by 
rail E. of Maiinagoa harbour on the 
"W. coast. 

81 m, Haiihar sta. (R.) on the rt. 
hank of tlie Tungabhadra. In 1868 a 
very line bridge was const rue ted ovoi* 
the river. Harihar is said to have 
been in prinicval ages the capital of a 
giant named Guliasiir, and to have 
neon so extensive that tlie E. gate was 
71 in. off at llnchaiigi Dnrga, the AV. 
at Mudannr, the N. at Airaiii, the S. 
at Goviiiahalu. An inscription on 
cojiper has been found lieie of tins 
7th century, and tliore are several of the 
12tli. Tin* tcMiple was erected in 1223. 
In 1268 additions were made hy Soma, 
the founder of Sonin athiair in the 
Mysore distiict, where there is a 
splendid temiJe. In 127T Salnva 
Tikkama Imilt a temple to Manadova. 
The Kings of Yijayaiiagar bestowed 
many benefactions on these temides 
down to the 16th century. After the 
fall of Vijayaiiagar, the Tarikere chiefs 
seized the jdace and huilt the fort. 

178 m. Bauawax sta. 

[The leuowned ruins of ITiilhibid lie 
20 in. S.W. from this ])oint byroad; 
past Jawgalu (12 ni. ) At 10 m, 
beyond in the same dii-ection is Belur. 
We take these jilaces on the returi# 
journey to the railway station. 

Belur (or Baillur), in lat. 1 3® 10', long. 

[JTrwim] 


76® 65', on the rt. baftc of the Yagache, 
23 m. N. W. of Hasan, a municipal 
town, poj). about 3000. In the Puranas 
and old inscriptions it is called Vela- 
imra, and is styled the S. Benares. 
Here is the famous temple of Chenna 
Kesava, erected and einlowed by the 
Iloysala king, Vishnu Vardhana, on 
exchanging the Jain faith for that 
of Vishnu in the beginning of the 

I2tli oeiiLuiy. The carving with wliicli 

it is decorated rivals in design and 
finish that of Hullabid, and is the 
work of the same artist, Jakaiiachari. 
The image of Chenna Kesava is said 
to have been brought from the Baba 
Biidaii lulls, but that of his goddess 
was left belled, which obliges him to 
])ay her a visit there at stated inter- 
vals. At p. 395 of Fergusson’s Hist. of. 
Arch., wiJl be found a })laii of tlio 
temple here, which he calls the Great 
Tcmjilc at Baillur. It stands within 
a high wall which suiTounds a court, 
410 ft. X 360 ft. In this court are, 
besides the Great TemjJe, four or five 
smaller ones. On the E. front are two 
fine go[)nias. “It consists,” says Mr, 
Fergusson, “of a veiy solid vimanab, 
witli an antcrala, or porch ; and in front 
of thisaporob of the usual star-like form, 
measuring 90 ft. across. The ari'ange^* 
ments of the julhirs have much of that 
pleasing snboidinatiou and variety of 
si»acing which is found in those of the 
Jains, but we miss here the octagonal 
dome, which gives such i»octry and 
njipaning to the arraiigeinenta they 
adopted. Instead of these wo have 
only an exaggerated compartment in 
tlie centre, which fits nothing, and, 
though it docs give dignity to the 
centre, it does it so clumsily as to he 
I almost otfensive in an architectural 
sense." The windows to the porch 
are 28, and all dliferent. Some arc 
pierced with star-shaped, conventional 
atterns, and with foliaged jiattems 
etween. Others are interspersed with 
mythological figures, as the V'araha 
avatar. The base is very richly carved, 
aud is su]H^orted on carved elephants. 
Mr. Fergusson says ; “The amount of 
labour wliich each facet of this porch 
displays is such as nev^r was bestoived 
oil any surface of equal extent in any 

2 a 
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building in the world ; and though the ] 
design IS notaof the highest order ofl 
art, it is elegant and ap[»Topriato, and 
never odends against good taste. The 
sculptures of the base of the viinaiiah 
are as elaborate as tliosc of tlie porcli, 
in sonic places more so ; and tlio mode 
in which the under sides of the cor- 
nices have ))cen elaborated and adorned 
is such as is only to be found iu temples 
of this class.” 

HuUabid^ from t!»o Kaiiavose words, 
?mlef * ‘ old, *’ biclu-j ^ ^ nuns, is ci 
in the Belnr Taluk, 10 m. N.E. of 
Dclur, witli 1200 inhabitants. It marks 
the site of Dor.isiuniidra or Dvavasa- 
iniidra, tlie old ca])ital of the lloysala 
Ballala kings. It was Riuuded early 
in the 12th century, but was rebuilt iu 
the middle of the IJltli by Vira Somesh- 
wara, and some inscriptions ivproscnt 
him to be the founder, tJiongh it is 
known that some of his predecessors 
reigned there. Attackcid by leprosy, 
he withdrew to the ncighbonring hill 
of l’iishi>agiri (Mountain of Flowers), 
where he was instr(U5to<l to erect 
temples to Shiva to obtain a cure. It 
is probable that thus the splendid 
monuments which now exist at Hulla- 
bid were undertaken. The ATobam- 
biedan general Kafur took the city in 
1310, and plundered it of immense 
wealtli. Ill 1326 another army of 
Mohammedans carried olf what re- 
mained, and destroyed tlie city. The 
Rajah then removed to Tomlaiuir or 
Tonnur, 

There arc 2 most rcinarkable temples 
remaining. (])T]ic Ketaresvara, tlic 
.smaller ot the two, but a miracle of art. 
Uufortuuatoly, a tree took mot iu the 
vinianah, or tower, over the sariotuary, 
and dislodged tlie stones. Many of the 
figures, thrust out of. their places in this 
manner, have been removed to the 
Museum at Bangalore. At jn 398, 
Mr. Fergusson lias given a woodcut 
of this temple as it was in 1860. It 
is now fast going to ruin. It is 
star-shaped, with sixteen points, and 
liad a porch, now ruined afid covered 
with vegetation. It has a conical 
and fwim base to top **is covered 
with apuljptures of the very bosu i 
Indian art, and these so arranged as { 


not materially to interfere with the 
outlines of the building.’' It was, 
when intact, the finest specimen of 
Indian art in existence. 

(2) The Hoysaleshwara, “Lord of the 
Iloysalas,” much larger than the Ketar- 
esvara. (For plan see Fergiisson's JlisL 
of Arch.) It stands on a teri’ace, 6 ft. 
6 in. in height-, pavetfwith largo slabs. 
Tlie temple itself is#160 ft. from N. to S. 
by 122 ft. from E. to W., and beyond 
its walls thei’e is a clear margin of 

plfitforiii all round of about 20 ft. The 

licight from the terrace to the cornice 
is 25 ft. It is a double temple, one 
I half being sacred to Shiva, and tlie 
other to his wife. Each lialf has a 
pavLUoii ill front containing the Baswa^ 
or Namifij a bull. Tlie larger of the 
two is 16 ft. long by, 7 ft. broad, and 
10 ft. high, tlie animal being repre- 
sented lying down. 

Some of the pillars in the inner part 
of ibe tcinplo are of lilack*. hornblende, 
and have a dazzling polish, which, as 
Biiebanan tells ns (vol. iii. p. 392), 
‘‘relleots objects double, which by the 
natives is looked upon as miraculous.’' 
Alluding to the many fiiezes that sur- 
round the ttnnjile, Mr. Fergusson says 
‘‘Some of these are carved M'ith a 
minute elaboration of dccail wliicli can 
only be reproduced by ])hotogi’apliy, 
and may jirobably be considered as one 
of the most marvellous exhibitions of 
binnan labour to be found even in tlie 
]»,aticut East.” lie adds: “Here the 
artistic combination of horizontal with 
vertical linCvS, and the play of outline 
and of light and shade, lar .sinpass 
anyth i'jg in Clotliic art. The elfeets 
are just what the mediseval architects 
were often aiming at, but which they 
never attained so perfectly as 'wa.s done 
at llullabid.” In the friezes of .scuif»- 
tured animals which surround the 
buihling, the succession is always the 
same, the elephants being the lowest, 
next above them the shardalas (or con- 
ventional lions), then the hoi*ses, then 
the oxen, then birds. Ferguason places 
Hiillahid temple and the Barth enon 
^aa the two extremes of architectural 
Art, and says: “It would be possible 
to armiigc all the buildings of the 
w6rld between these two extremes, as 
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they tended toward the severe intel- 
lectual purity of the one, or the playful 
exuberant fancy of the other; but 
perfection, if it cxistecl, would be some- 
where near the mean." 

Admiration for this vast temple 
should not cause neglect of the groiij) 
of extremely beautiful Jain Basils at 
the i'artlicr end gf the village. 

Jamgal.--Thc temjjle liere is dedi- 
cated to Kai'singa ,• and built entirely 
of halnpaniy or pot-stoue. Bucliaiiaii 
says: “It is highly oni amen ted after 
fch(i rTiiidii fashion, and on the outside 
cveiy part of its avails is covered witli 
small images in full relievo. TJiis 
temple is said to have boon built by 
Sliolun llaya, and the architect that 
lie einploye<l was Jakaiiacliari.”] 

188 m. ArBil|;er6 sta. (R.) 32 m. S. 
from this place is tlie town of Chmu'oya- 
patna. It was originally cal hid Kolatur. 
The name was changed in 1600 by a 
local chief who crectorl a. temple. The 
fort was built subso(]uenny, and Haidar 
'Ali added the wet moat and traverse 
gateways. 

[At 8 111 . S. E. of this place is Shra- 
«vana Belagola. Bliadra Balm, tlic 
Jain sage, died hero in the 4th iumtury 
n.C!., and was a Shrulu IcevoJa, or 
immediate “hearer” of the six dis- 
cijilc.s of Mahavira, foiiiidcT of the Jain 
so.et. The chief attemdant of this w orthy 
is said to have been tlie famous Em- 
peror Chandragiipta, or Bandracottus, 
wdio abdicated to live the life of a rccliusc 
with liini. Thtisc events arc conlirrned 
by inscrijitions on the rock of veiy 
great anticiuity. The granison of 
CluindragupU is said to have visited 
the spot with an army, and from his 
camj) aj’ose the town of Shravana 
Belgola or Bclgola of the Shravans= 
Jains. Near the town, which has 
1300 inhabitants, are two rocky hills — 
fndra-hetta and Ohandragiri. On 
Tiidra-betta is a colossal statue of 
Gomata Raya, of which Buchanan has 
given a drawing. The same authority 
makes the height of the .statue 70 ft. 3 
in. It is nude, and faces the N. Thj 
face has the calm look usual in Bud- 
dhist statues. The hair is curled^ in 


short spiral ringletsdsll over the head. 
The ears are long and largo, the 
shoulders veiy broad, the arms hang- 
ing straight down with the thumbs 
outw^ards, the waist small. From the 
.knees downwards tlie legs are unnatur- 
ally short ; the feet re.st on a lotus. 
Ant-hills are represented rising on 
cither side, with a crcejiing plant spring- 
ing from them which twines round 
the thighs and arms, ending in a 
tendril with bunches of fruit. Tliese 
are intended to symbolise the deep 
abstraction of the sage, so absorbed in 
meditation that the ants build and the 

plants climb around liim imiioticod. 

Though certainly 1000 years old, and 
probably 2000, the stone looks as fresh 
as if iieivl^f quarried. Within the 
enclosure are 72 small statues, of 
like a])poaraiice, in compartinciits. 
All insori])tion on tlie front of the 
colossus states tliat it was erected by 
Chaniiiiida Raya, wdio is said to have 
lived 60 n.c. The place abounds with 
instjriptions, the most intcrejsting of 
wliicli arc cut in the face of the rock at 
Indra-bett'a in ancient characters 1 ft. 
long. On Ciiaiidragiri tliere ai# 16 
Jain temples.] 

218 m. Tumkur sta. (R.) chief town 
and headquarters of a district of the 
same name. A civil and military .sta- 
tion. Pop. 10,000. The Deputy Coiii- 
mi.ssionei*s Court-house is a curious 
hulking circular building, three stories 
high. There is a Wesleyan Mission 
licre, with a cbajiel and .s(}vcral schools. 
Glass bangles are extensively made 
bore ; and there are 120 forges wJierc 
arms and cutlery are produced. Tlio 
masons arc specially noted for the stone 
idols they (jarve ; and musical iii.stni- 
inents made here are much prized. In 
the Tumkur district there are 3763 
cotton looms and 34,801 cottons] .‘inning- 
wheels. 

288 m. Bangalore June. sta. (see 
lite. 29). 


a 
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ROUTE 28 

Bombay TuxicoiifN and 

Colombo by Coastino-steamkb 

TJic Bniuh Mia. Stmm Navlgatiwi 
Omipany has a weekly sorvliie ‘lu all 

the ports inoutioiied below, but during 
the S.W. monsoon some eaiiuot be 
called at. 

From Bombay 126 m. Ratnaglri,*30c 
D.B. This place is the principal civil 
station in the S. Konlmn. A small do- 
taclinieut of troops is usually stationed 
at it. The town is large and open, 
facing the sea. Tbevo arc, two small 
ijays formed by a rock on which the fort 
is built. There is neither shelter nor 
good ancliorage, as the harbf)nr i.s com- 
pletely exposed, and the bottom is hard 
sand with rock. With any breeze from 
tlie W. there are heavy breakers on the 
bar at the entrance of the river, and 
boats cross it only at the top of high 
water. Tlie landing-place for boats is 
on the S. of the fort, near a small tank, 
close to high- water mark. The (km- 
toumcat lies on the N. of the town. 
Riiftagiri clorives its iiainc from the 
dcinpii who was killed hy an 

incarnation of Shiva called Nath^ or 
Jotiha, who is woi*Khipped at a famous 
temple near Kolhapur. 'Po the tourist, 
however, the luiuciijal thing of inlorest 
here is tlie I'arliy or “sardine ’* Jishing, 
wliich is pretty to^witness. Fleets of 
canoes may bo seen ]nitting out for these 
fish in January and February, 'riiree 
men are rc([iiiiod in each eaiioo, two to 
paddle and one to cast tbe net. The 
attitudes of the men engaged in easting 
the nets are beantiful, and display 
their line athletic figures to advantage. 
They stand in the bows of the canoes, 
leaning slightly forw'ard, with the nets 
gathered up, and with eyes glaueiiig 
keenly around in search of the shoal. 
The fish, which is most delicious, is 
caught in sucli numbers that a single 
net-caster will fill his eauoe in the 
course of the morning, as many as fifty 
fish being taken at a single east ; and 
auantitics of the fish are used to manure 
tne rice -fields. At these times the 

Placc-s at which steamers do uot call regu- 

arl/. 


deep-sea fishing is entirely neglected. 
The fishing is within a shoii: distance 
of the shore, just outside the breakers, 
and can bo carried on only when the 
w’^ater is sulficieiitly clear to admit of 
the fish being readily seen. 

Kal^ilduvi Bay, 7 lUi JST, of llatuagiri, 
is a safe anchoi*age during the S.W, 
monsoon. Tlicrc is i good road to 
Rjitnagiri. ^ 

227 m. Marmagoa* (for Goa). De- 
scribed ill ilte. 23. 

275 m. Karwar,* D.B. Anchorage 
500 yds. from shore. Boats 1 r, each. 
This [)ort has been considered the 
safest aiichovago between Bombay and 
Coebiu ; but with tlie ojiening of tlie 
laihvay from Marmagoa, and the large 
exjieiiditure of money on that harbour, 
it is attracting all the trade from 
Karwar. Here the liills of N. Kanara 
(jome down to the w'ater’s edge, and 
the forest and the sea may be said to 
meet. Tlie scenery is very beautiful. 
The general appearance of the coast 
much resembles that of the Japanese 
islands, and the harbour is extremely 
like the beautiful little harbour of 
Tsiisiina. In 1660 Karwar w^as a 
•Icpcndency of Bijapur, and was the 
site of a prosperous English factory, 
which gave oceupatiou to 50,000 
weavers in t ho interior. In 1 66.5 Sliivaj i, 
the founder of the Maratlia power, 
exacted ’l contribution of £112 from 
the English. Tii 167-‘{ the militaiy 
governor laid siege to the factory. In 
1 674 the "Marathas burned Kai’wartown, 
but did not liarm the English. The 
factory' *vas withdrawn in 1679, in con- 
sequence of exactions, but was 
restored on a larger scale in 1682, In 
1684 the ICnglish were nearly driven 
out, tlie crow of a vessel having stolon 
and killed a cow. The factory was 
again removed in 1720, and not restored 
until 1750. The Portuguese took the 
Tiortlieru fort in 1752, aiid in 1801 Old 
Karwar was in ruins, 'fhere are several 
islands off the coast called the Oyster 
Rock.s, on the largest of which, Ikvgarh, 
^ a lighthouse 210 ft. above the sea, 
showing a white fixed light on a white 
*1 to^^er, which is visible 25 m, at sea. 
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Afijidiva IsJmul^ 5 m. S.E. of the 
Oyster Rocks, rises steep from the sea. 
It is a Portuguese settlement. 

[Honawar is 50 m. S. of Karwar. 
The bar at tlie entrance is now so 

dangerous that the coasting-steamers 

do not call, but they sometimes stop 
outside for passengers to land. Ar- 
rangement should 1 m made beforehand 
with the shipping agents (sec also Ex- 
cursion No. 10 from Bombay). This 
is the lUace from which the celebrated 
Falls of Gcrsojvjpa can be most conveni- 
ently- visited. 

This port has been a good outlet for 
tlie produce of this part of N. Kauara. 
The Gersoppa or Shiravati j iver liow- 
ing towartls it, is met by an inlet of the 
sea, forming a salt-water lake. 7 m. in 
length from S.E. to N.W., and 3 m. 
in its greatest breadth. This lake con- 
tains several islands, and abounds with 
lish. ITonawar is situated on the N. 
side of it. It is the chief town of a 
subdivision, and contains about 12,000 
inhabitaiits. On account of the i)e 2 )j>cr 
grown in the surrounding country, a 
small factory containing eighteen per- 
jjons was cstabl ished here by the English 
at a very early iioriod after their an ival 
in India, but after a sliort time it came 
to a melaneboly end. About the year 
1670 the chief procured a line Indl-dog 
from the ca])taiii of aii English vessel 
which had come tliere to take in cargo. 
Til is anhnal, 'when accoin])aiiyiiig the 
factors on an excursion, seized a sacred 
cow in the neighbourhood of a Hindu 
temple, and killed licr. Instigated by 
the llralnnaiis, tljo natives were ijpsolved 
to revenge this injury to their i«'eju- 
dices, and in a fury of fanatieism mur- 
dered every Englishman. Some natives, 
more friendly than the rest, caused a 
large grave to be dug, and in it the 
eighteen victims were intciTcd. The 
cliief of the factory at Karwar sent a 
monumental stone, on wliich w'as en- 
graved tlie story of their wretched fate. 
In the time of Haidar there was a con- 
siderable ti'julc in pe])per and sandal 
wood from this place, and that piince 
eatablishod at it a dock for building 
ships of war. In the time of Buchanan 
(1800) the wrecks of some of tlf^se 


vessels remained in the lake, having 
been sunk by the Britiah troops when 
they canied the Fort uy assart. So 
early as 1569 we hear of Honawar as a 
rich and beautiful city, wdth a fort, 
belonging to the Queen of Gensoppa ; 

and the PortugiiGse at that lime 

plundered and burned it, but shortly 
after fortified and garrisoned it anew. 
It tlien fell into the hands of the Rajahs 
of Bednur, and next j>assed with their 
other possessions to Haidar. In 1783 
it was taken by the forces under General 
Matthews, but restored next year to 
Tiim by tlic treaty of Mangalore. 

The Falla of (lerBoppa.~rhe journey 
from Honawar may bo best described 
by an extragt from tlic journal of an 
accomplished writer >vho visited the 
falls in 1 888. He says : “Arrangements 
had been made for our passage to the' 
Gersojipa Falls. We went on tlic same 
night 18 m. in boats uj> the moonlit 
river, gi’oundcd on a sandbank, and 
were pulled otf only to hud the rowers 
had landed to drink success to our 
future ]>rogi’e8s, to wlilcii tliLs indul- 
gence by no means conduced. Arrived 
at Gcrso])])a, we slcjiL in the D.B., 
awoke lo the crowing of the jnngle 
cock, and went on 20 m, by roatl to 
Kodkani. Here i.s another D.B., 
wiieuce you look down into a boiling 
chaos of waters. The road fi om Gcr- 
soppa to Kodkani is one long bower of 
evergreen trees, and at mid-day you 
scarcely see the sun, Tliesc jungles 
abound with tigers, beans, bison, and 
game of all kinds, large and small.” 
The hamlet near the Falls is called 
Kodkani. 'rhere are two D.Bs., the 
Kauara and the Mysore, distant from 
one anotlier 710 yds., and almost ^ m. 
from the Falls, The Kanara bungalow 
is small but comfortable, and beauti- 
fully situated. From the window of 
the bungalow herd.s of wild bison may 
sometimes be seen. After a short walk 
through a beautihd w^ood, the sound 
of rushing waters breaks upon the ear ; 
and os one descends the. last sloiie to 
the ])cd vlf the river above tlic Falls 
fitful gleams of silvery light bursting 
forth from tlic dark masses of rock 
Announce the cataracts. During the 
rains it would bo difficult, perhaps, 'to 
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jtpproach so as to gain a complete view. 
But at other* seasons, after crossing 
some 50 ft. of the rocky bed of the 
river, tlie traveller comes full on a 
tremendous gulf. On tlirce sides de- 
scend the sheets of silvery foam with 
stunning roar, and shoot like rockets 
down an unbroken fall of near 1000 ft., 
where, in the gulf below, an unfathom- 
able pool receives them. The river 
bears several names, but licrc is called 
the KuraL Its bed is liere about 600 ft. 
across, of lateritc mixed with mica and 
felspar, worn and riven by the violence 
of tho stream into innumerable fantas- 
tic sba])es. In one place there appears 
a succession of waves of stone, and in 
another rocks are julod ton rotiks in 
perfect chaos, wliilc some again are 
shapen into hollow cylinders, in which 
the stream boils and bubblcKS as in a 
caldron. 

Tluire are in all four falls, wliich 
have been called llie CJrcat the 

Roarer, the Rocket, and the Dame 
Blanche. In tlio iirst of these the 
water in considerable volume leaps 
sheer down a height of 829 ft., measured 
by line, and falls into a pool 182 ft. 
deep! The s])ectator may look sheer 
down into this aby.ss. Vie\ved from 
below and at .some distance, this fall 
contrasts with magical e licet with the 
next fall, the Roarer. IJoro a still 
larger body of water rushes with less 
ahruptuess, foaming down a tortuous 
channel into a cavern or cim, which 
tiirri.s it into the bed below. Thq name 
given fco tlie next fall, tlic JiocM, i.s very 
appropriate. It contiJiiially shoots out 
in jets of foam, which burst like lire- 
rock'ets into showers of glittering drops. 
The iMvie Blanche is cxtpiisitely beauti- 
ful, but, from above, seems quite gentle 
as compared with the otlici- three. Tlie 
guides conduct thc> traveller to throe 
points to view tho falls from above, 
and it is dillicult to say whicli surpasses 
tlio other. The descent is In^th steep 
and circuitous. It is .said that tigers 
have been seen licrc. To make ilic 
descent after crossing the Ijl^d of the 
river, a wood is passea, and .some steps 
are reached, cut in the rock by a Rajah 
half &, century ago, < 

. Queen of Gersogpa, called by the 


Portuguese tho Reinlm da Pimento^ or 
Pepper Queen, was a great dignitary in 
the 17 th century. Her subjects were 
chielly JIaius, by wdiom tho neaiest 
village to the falls is at present almost 
entirely inhabited. Among the ruins 
of the city are tw^o ordinary Jain 
temples. 'J'Jirough thejank and luxuri- 
ant vegetation you can plainly make 
out the streets and*even the houses. 

•107 m. Mangalore, the capital of 
S. Kaiiara, in the Madras Presidency. 
The anchorage is 2 m. from tho shore. 
Roatliirn, c.'U'h boat. Pop. 32,000. 
Mangalore is sejiarated from the sea hy a 
backwater formed by the junction of two 
streams. In the i*ai us th cse ri vers, whicli 
flow round two sides of a peninsula on 
wdiicli the town and eantonment of Man- 
galore stand, bring down a large (quantity 
of water, and they are then navigable for 
boats of some bilrtbcn to a consider- 
able distance inland. In the dry 
season Uumo is but little current in 
cillier, ex('e])t that caused by the in- 
llucuce of the tide, which flows to about 
9 or 10 in. from tlicir niouth. 'fhe 
banks of those, rivers are high and 
steep, and are, where the soil permits, ■ 
planted with cocoa-nut trees, or laid 
out ill gardens aud ricc-ficlds. At the 
back of the pre.seut landing-place the 
gi'oat bazaar commeiiees, and stretches 
N. on the edge of the backwater 
about i m. Tlie ge.ne'ral appcaiuuce of 
Mangalore from the sea is picturesque. 
The iiouses are detached, particularly 
those towards tho N., on separate 
hills, whence an cxionsive view is to be 
had, while the thick w'ood.s add much 
to the beauty of the place. In ancient 
times Mangalore w^as a place of very 
groat commerce. Ibii Batata, in tho 
middle of the 14th century, sjieaks of 
4000 Mohammedan merchants as re- 
sident there. Forbes speaks of it, in 
1772, as tlie principal seaport in tho 
dominions of Haiaar ’Ali, and well 
situated for commerce. Moreover, 
botli Haidar’s and Ti ini's ship.s of war 
were built at Mangalore, of tho fine 
teak produced on the slopes of the 
|:liats. But in the last forty years con- 
siderable changes have taken place in 
tlid harbour, which, commercially, 
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have much injured it. Tliese clmnges 
in the harbour appear to have origin- 
ated, iu the first place, from an opening 
having been cut by the natives through 
a nan’ow part of tlie back sand to the 
N. of the present outlet, to pennit the 
escape of the freshes in the river, which 
had caused alarm in consequence of an 
unusual rise. The sea entered the cut, 
and has formed an extensive and per- 
manent opening. Mangalore was most 
gallantly defended by Col. Camiibell 
of the 42d from May 6tli 1782 to 
January 30th 1783, with a garrison of 
1850 men, of wliom 412 were English 

soldiers, against Tipu’s whole aniij 

(see Wilks, vol. ii. p. 46G-86). 

Mangalore may be called a miniature 
Bond Jay, from the variety of nationali- 
ties to be mot— Europeans, Indo-Poi*tu- 
guesc, East Indians, l*arsis, JMoguls, 
Arabs, Sidis, Koiikaiiis, Mapilahs, 
Kanareso, and 1\ininlians. Tlie ver- 
nacular of the place, however, is Tiihiva, 
a dialect of Kanarese. 

The Oertiian Mittsion at Mangalore is 
worthy of a visit, V'^arious iiidustries { 
and trades are taiiglit—jjrinliiig, book- 
bindiijg, ear])c*iiliy, tile inaiiufactnrc, | 
etc. There are two college's, alhliatod 
to tlio Madras Uni vorsity, — t lie ( Jovoni- 
inciit College and the Jesuit College of 
SL Aloysim. 

A recent traveller says: “Wo saw 
an exliibition of the prodneis of this 
district. The description of Marco Polo 
will answer equally at tlie [U’csentday. 
He says : ‘Tliero is iu this kingdom a 
great quantity of j>ep[)cr, and ginger, 
and cinnamon, and of nuts of India. 
They also inaiiiifaijt.uro very delicate 
and heautiful buckrams. They also 
bring hither elotbs of silk and gold, 
also gold and silver, cloves and spike- 
nard, and other line spices for which 
there is a demand here.^ ” 

There is an obelisk in the Bnrinl- 
fjfroii7id to the memory of Brigadier- 
Cicncral Carnac, who died here aged 
eighty - four, in 1806. lie was second 
in command to Clive at the hattlc of 
I'lassey. 

484 m. Cannaimore. Anchorage 2 
m, from shore. Boat hire 14 ans. eacji 
passenger-boat. It has 26, 000 inhabit- 


ants, and is a municipality and mili- 
tary station. D.B. good. The canton- 
ment is on a jutting jiirtion of land, 
wliich forms the N.W. side of the bay. 
N’ear the end of this is a promontoiy, 
on which stands the fort built by the 
Portuguese, This, since its acquisition 
by the English, has been improved and 
strengthened. The cliffs are from 30 
ft. to 60 it. high here, with piles of 
rocky boulders at their feet. The 
bungalows of the officers arc most of 
them built on the edge of these cliffs, 
and enjoy a cooling soa-breozo. Farther 
inland, and in the centre of the canton- 
ment, are the Chttnh^ magazine, and 
English burial-ground, contiguous to 
one anotber. The Portuguese Church, 
once the P(?rtugueso factory, is close to 
tlic sea. The clin\ate of Cannaimore is 
mild, equable, and remarkably healthy. 
The town is siinoundcd liy small hills 
and narrow valleys. Clumps of cocoa- 
nut trees form one of the characteristic 
features of the ]>lacc. The Portiigueso 
had a fort here as early as 1605. 
They were expelled by the Dutch, 
wlio subsequently sold the place to a 
Mapilah family, in which the succes- 
sion goes on iu the female linc.^ The 
Iterriloiy consists only of the town and 
the country for about 2 lu. round, for 
which an annual rent of 14,000 rs. 
is ]»aid ; but the sovereignty of the 
Laccadive. Islands also belongs to the 
Rajah of Carinannore. In 1768 'Ali 
Riijah, the then ruling chief, readily 
submitted to Haidar ’Ali, and joined 
him on his invading Malabar. In the 
war with Tipu, in 1783, it was occu- 
lted by till! English ; but on the. 
coiie.lnsiou of ]»f*ace next year it Avas 
restored to the Mafiilah chief. It 
soon, however, fell into the hands of 
Tipu, from Avliom it was wi*ested by 
General Ahercromby. 

497 m. Tellicherry. Anchorage IJ 
m. from shore. Boat liire 14 aus. per 
boat. U. B. good. Pop. about 26,000. 
The native town lies low, yet the situa- 
tion iSj picturesque, being backed by 
woodecT hills, iiitei's^ici’sed Avitli valleys 
and watered by a fine river. It is 
considered very healthy ; Forbes calls 
it the Montpellier of India.; but, deli- 
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cato Europeans suffer from the damp- 
ness of the climate. There is a reef of 
rocks which firms a natural break- 
water. Within there is sufliciont 
depth of water for a ship of 600 tons 
to ride at anchor. As the wind and 
cun'ciit prevail very much from the 
N.W. during wdiat is called the S.W. 
monsoon, the w'atcr is not so smooth 
upon the beach immediately oi>j)Osite 
this reef as it is a little to the S. of it. 
In 1781 II. M. ship Fiu^yerh of seventy- 
four guns was lost here. The Fort, 
which Forbes s])oaks of as “largo and 
well ganisoiied, ” is built on a rising 
ground close to tlic sea, and is about 
40 ft. above its lov'd. The whole of 
the N.W. side of the citadel is o(;c\ipicd I 
hy a lofty building, the upper ])art of I 
which is now the District Judge s 
Court and ofliocs, wliilc the Iowct j>art 
forms the jail. 

The Cordammm of TFainad, wliich 
arc mostly exported from Tellichcrry, 
are reckoned the best in tbo world. 
The seed ripens in Sept. Excel Icjit 
sandal-wwd is also exporte<l. The 
English factory at Tellicheny, wliich 
was established chieily for the pur- 
chase of jicppcr and cardamoms, wius 
first opened in 1683, under orders from 
the Presidency of Surat. In 1708 the 
East India Company obtained from 
the Cherikal Rajah a grant of the Fort. 
In 1782 Haidar 'Ali attacked the 
})lace, hut was coni} idled by the 
vigorous sally of the garrison under 
Major Abinjjion to raise the siege. 

The coasting -steamers do not touch 
at Mah4 (po[). 8000), as it is only iivc 
miles from Tdlidierry. • Mahe^ derived 
from Mahi, * * a lish, ” a dependent teni - 
tory of 2 sq. m., belongs to the French,— 
their only possession on the W. coast. 

Mah6 is finely situated on high 
ground overlooking the river, the en- 
trance of which is dosed by rocks. 
Only small craft can pass tlio bar in 
safety, and that only in fair weather ; 
but the river is navigable for boats to 
a considerable distance inland. On a 
high hill some way olf is seen ^ic Ger- 
man Mission House of the Basel Mis- 
sionaries at Chomhala. . From this hill 
there is a beautiful view of the wooded 
'^mountains* of Waimd. The French 


settlement at Mah4 dates from 1722, 
hut it was taken by the English under 
Major Hector Mnnro in 1761. Tlie 
Peace of Paris, in 1763, gave it hack to 
the French, but it was retaken the 
English in 1779, and in 1793 the British 
establishment at Tellicherry moved to 
Mahe ; but the ijlace being restoixjd to 
the French in 1 815, the English officials 
returned to Tcllicl|^rry. Mahe pos- 
sesses all the institutions of a republic — 
manhood suffrage, vote by ballot, muni- 
cipal and local councils, representation 
at the C(yn!icil-G6n6raly which sits at 
Pondicherry, and in the chambers in 
Franco by a senator and a deputy, 
who in })ractic*o, liowevcr, are al\?ays 
losidents in France. The Jldminis- 
tratcAir is aiqioiuted from home. lie 
represents the central, and the Maire 
the local G oven im out. They do not 
always agree. 

536 m. Calicut sta. if The tennimis 
of the S.W. branch of the Madras 
Railway. Poi>. 1881, 57,000; 1891, 
66,000. Good D.B., also two hotels. 
Andiorage 2 m. Jroin shore. Boats 2i 
rs. each. 

Buchanan (vol. ii. ]). 474) says : 
“Tlio ]>ro})er name of this iilace is 
Colkixiit. Wliiiii Ohcrumau l^cruinal 
had divided Malabar am oug his nobles, 
and had no principality remainijig to 
bestow on the ancestor of the 7\nnuri, 
he gave that chief his sword, with all 
the territory in which a cock crowing 
at a small tem^ilc liere could ho heard. 
This formed the original dominions of 
the Tamiiri, and was called Colicodii, 
or the cock-crowing. ” The native town 
is4mt little above the level of the sea. 
There is a long bazaar with mimerous 
small cross streets leading from it. To 
the S., stretching to the right, is iin^ 
Majiilah (juarter, where are many 
mosques. On the N.W. is the J^ortii- 
guese quarter, witli a R. C. Church 
cand a large tank; also the Collector’s 
Cutclicrry and the lines and jmradc- 
ground of a detachment of Native 
Iiifantiy. The jail is also in the Por- 
tuguese quarter. To the N. of tlie jail 
is |he old burial-ground^ which is close 
tp the ]ucr. Here is interred Henry 
valentine Conolly, collector and magis- 
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trate of Malalmr, who was murdei-ed on 
the 11th September 1855, There was 
a dispute among the Mapilah respecting 
some land, and some of these fanatics 
resolved to saeiifice the man who had 
decided against them. A band of these 
assassins narst in upon him and stabbed 
him to death. They then went otf to 
Mallapuram, the headquarters of tliis 
turbulent sect. gAu express w^as sent 
off to the trooi)s at Cannannore, and 
they were in Calicut nAt day. They 
then proceeded to Mallapuram, where 
the Sepoys were repulsed by the 
Mapilahs, and it Avas necessary to 
bring down Euro] jean soldiers. The 
resistance of the rebels was then 
speedily overcome. Mr. H. V. Conolly 
was brother of Arthur Conolly who 
perished at Bukhara. The oldest in- 
scri[)tioii that can now be read is to 
Richard Harrison, who died on tlic 
14th April 1717. Facing the sea arc 
the houses of the Euro]K'fiii gcntiy and 
the custom house, and also the club. 
There is a great ap])caraiico of neatness 
and comfort in the houses even of the 
very jioor about thin locality. The 
cautoniuent and the collector’s resi- 
dence arc 2 tn. N. of the town, on a 
hill. 

At Calicut, on the lltli of May 
1498, arrived the adventuious Vasco 
da (rama, ten montbs and two days 
after his departure from Lisbon. It 
then contained many noble buildings, 
especially a lirahnuwi temple said to 
have been not inferior to the greatest 
monastery in I'ortugal. The native 
Rajah, the Taniurin, was called Zauior- 
in hy European writers. This ]»rince 
oiiec rilled over an extoiisive \crritol^, 
hut his .successors arc now stipendiaries 
of the English Oovernment. In 1509 
the Marcclial of Portugal, Don Fer- 
nando Coiitinho, made an attack on 
Calicut with 3000 men, Imt was him- 
self slain and his forces repulsed with 
great loss. In 1510 Albuquerque 
landed, burnt tlio town, and plundered 
the ]>alace, but was eventually ]mt to 
flight, ami was obliged to sail away 
witli great loss. In 1513 the Rajah 
concluded a peace with the Portuguoie, 
and pennitted them to build a fortifie4 
factory. In 1616 an English fsietory 


was established at Caliout. Xu 1695 
Captain Kidd the pirate rava|;cd the 
port. In l766 Hai^r 'Ali invaded 
tlie country, and the Rajah, finding 
that his offers of submission would bo 
in vain, Imrricaded himself in his 
palace, and setting fire to it, perished 
in the flames. Haidar was soon called 
off to the war in Arcot, and the 
territory of the Rajah of Calicut re- 
volted, but was re -conquered in 1773 
by Mysore. In 1782 the victors were 
expelled by the English, and in 1789 
Tipu again overran the countiy, and 
laid it waste with fire and sw'ord. 
Many women were hanged with their 
infants round their necks ; others were 
trampled ]^nder the feet of elephants. 
The cocoa-nut an<l sandal trees were 
cut down, and the ]>1 an tat ions of 
})epj)cr were torn iiji by the roots. The 
town was almost entirely demolished, 
and the materials carried to Nelfore^ 
6 m. to tho S.E., to build a fort ami 
town called FarrukMiad^ “Fortunate 
City.” TJic next year, however, Tipu’.s 
general was totally defeated and taken 
jnisoncr with 900 of his men by the 
British, who captured the so-called 
“Fortunate City”; and in 1792 tho 
whole territory was reded to the 
English Govern meut. Since that time 
the countiy has gradually recovered 
itself. It is said that two ])illar.s of 
the old palace in Avhicli Da Gama was 
received still remain, as well aa’a portico 
and some traces of a terrace, and 
houses for Bralimaus. It is said the 
Portuguese leader knelt down on his 
way to some Hindu idols, taking tliem 
for distorted images of Catholic saints. 
“Perhaps they may be devils,” said 
one of the sailors. “‘No matter,” said 
another, “I kneel before them and 
wor.sbi]> the true God.” The noble 
avenue which leads to the ruins of the 
old jialaco learls also to the new, which 
is a low tasteless building. TJie French 
have still a lodge at Calicut, in wdiich 
is one .solitary watcliman. Cotton 
cloth, originally imjiorted from this 
town, relives from it its name of calico. 

Beypur, near tho mouth of the Bey- 
pur river, 6 m. S. of Calicut, was 
formerly the terminus of tlie Madras 
Railway on the west coast; and qiae- 
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sengers had to cross a wide estuary by 
boat and theu travel by road to Cali- 
cut ; but in ISQdHho line was diverted 
some miles N. of Beypur, and extended 
to Calient, and Beypur abandoned as a 
railway station, 'fhe Vortugucse estab- 
lished a factory (Kalyaii) hero, but it 
failed. Tipu selected it as the site of 
the capiUil of Malabar, but hardly a 
vestige of its sljurl-livcd iiiiportaiioc 

has survived. In 1797 sawmills, in 
1805 a canvas factory, in 1848 iron- 
works, and still later, slii[)- building 
works were started at lleypui*, but all 
from one cause or another have failed. 
Iron ore and a sort of lignite both 
exist in the iiunicdiatc vicinity. The 
leak grown on the ghats the E. is 
floated down to lieyjmr for exportation. 
A few miles from the town lies the site 
of Ferokh (“Tii)ii’s City”), and 5 m. E. 
is Chataparamha (“ Field of Death”), 
reiuaikablo for its ancient stone circles 
and Tnonumeuts (see Tmns. Lin. JS'oc. 
Boinhay, vol. iii. p. 324), rcsciuhling 
the crohdoclis of Safojn and Coimbatore, 
and called by the natives k’ndcL^l'uUti, 
or “uiribrella stones.” 

627 m. Narakal. Anchorage 3 ni. 
from the shore. Boat hire 1 j r. each 
boat. The luuulbook of the British 
India Steam Navigation Comi»any says : 
“This port, wliicli is 6 in. N. of Cochin, 
is not ralleoted by the S.W. monsoon, 
and is therefore a regular jiort of c,all 
during tluit season, wlien ]>as, sengers 
who land there can proceed by Iwick- 
watcr to stations on the Madras Hail 
way,” The place owes ils advantages 
to a bank which strotebea about 2^ m. 
seaward, and is 4 m. long. Within 
tixis vessels can run in the worst of the 
S. W. monsoon when atl other ports on 
the coast are closed, 

637 m, CQ€}iin{KucKihaiidar).Ttf. D.B. 
fair. Anchorage li m. from tlic shore. 
Boat hire 1 \ r. pf?r boat two persons. 
Bop. 16,000. Weekly steamer to 
Colombo. It belongs to tbe English, 
though it gives name to a smaJi* iialive 
prin^iifiality extending over the adjacent 
temtory, and wtws formerly the capital' 
of tlie ‘ The Resident of Travan- 

T;ove*is sAio Resident of Cochiiii and 


there is an Anglican bishop of both 
places. 

The town is situate at the N. exti'em- 
ity of a spit of land about 12 m. long, 
and J ni. to m. wide. It is almost 
insulated by inlets of sea and estuaries 
of streams flowing from the W. ghats. 
Indeed, the backwater is of such extent 
as to be of paramount fimportance to 
tlio place, and to sjipply in a great 
degree the place of a liaibour. This 
backw'ater extftads S. nearly to Kayiiii 
Kulam, and N. about -10 in, to Chaitw'a. 
E. it lias several branches, and W. it 
communic.atcs with the sea by three 
e.stuarics, at Chaitwa, Cranganore, anc 
(yochin. It is very shallow in many 
places, more particularly in the N. part 
of the Chaitwa branch, but between 
the inlets at Cranganore and Cochin, 
and Cochin and Alapalli, it is at all times 
navigable, both for passage and cargo- 
hoiits. It shoals, however, from Alapalli 
to the bar of Ivika near Kayan Knlain. 
During the rains every ]>art is navig- 
able, ilat-hotto)ne(l boats or canoes being 
employed. The baek'svater is aflecLcu 
by the tides, whij^h rise about 2 ft., and 
flow at tbe rate of 2.^ m. an hour. 
Cochin is tlio only j)oi t S. of Bombay 
in w4iiclj large ships can he built. In 
1820-21 tlirce frigates were built here 
for the lloyal Navy. Smaller vessels 
for tlie Indian Navy Inivo likownse been 
built, and some merchant shi})S. 

In ir>00 the Portuguc.se julventiirer 
Cabral, afto: having cannonaded Cali- 
cut, landed at Cocihin and mot with a 
friendly reception horn the Rajah, a 
reluctant vassal of the Zamorin. 
Cabral returned to Portugal with a 
cf#go of *|) 0 [>])er, and w^as follow'ed by 
Inaii da Nova Castehlo. In 1502 
Vasco da Gama on his second voyage 
came to Cochin, and established 
fjictory. 111 1503 Albuquerque, the 
Portuguese admiral, airived just in 
time to .succour the Cochin Rajah, who 
was besieged by the Zamorin in the 
island of Vypin. He built the Cochin 
fort, called “Manncl Kolati,” the first 
European fort in India, just live years 
after Da Gama had anived on the 
Miilabar coast. Albuquerque returned 
|o Portugal, leaving Cochin guaixled by 
only <a few hundrecT men under Duarte 
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Pacheco, when the Zamorin with a large 
host invstded tlio coinitry by land and 
sea. Pacheco with his bravo band of 400 
men firmly resisted all the attacks of 
the Zamonn, and at last forced him to 
retreat tp Calicut. In 1505 Francisco 
Almeyda, the first Portuguese viceroy of 
India, came to Cochin with a large 
fleet, and was in 1510 succeeded by 
Albuquerque. Oil Christum Day 1524 

Da Gama died hero, ajid was buried, 
according to Correa, whose narrative is 
the most ti’ustwoi'tliy, in the principal 
chapel of the Franciscan monastery, 
now used as tbo English church. Ilis 
body was afterwards (1538) removed to 
Portugal. In 1530 St. Francis Xavier, 
the apostle of the Indies, preached in 
these jiarts and made many converts. 
Ill 1557 the church of Santa Cim was 
coijsoc.rated as the cathedral of a bishop. 
In 1577 tlio Society of Jesus published 
at Cochin the first hook printed in 
India. In 1585 Cochin apiiears to 
have })oeh visited by the English 
traveller lialidi Fitch, with his hand 
of advoiitiu’crs. In 1616 tlie English, 
under Keeling, ciigilj^od to assist the 
Zamorin in attacking Cochin, on an 
xmdcrstandiiig that an English factory 
was to he established there. I'licse 
relations were, liowever, hroken off, and 
the factory was built sonii*. years later 
with the consent of the Portuguese. 
Ill 1663 the town and fort were cap- 
tured from the Poi-tugucsc by tlic 
Dutch, and the English retired to 
Poiiani. TJie Dutch gi'oatly improved 
the place and its trade, building sub- 
stantial houses after the European 
fashion, and erecting cpiay^, etc. ^Iti 
1776 the State of Cochin was subjugated 
by Haidar. In 1792 Tipii ceded the 
sovereignty to the British. In 1796 
it was taken hy the British from the 
Dutch, and in 1806, or, according to 
another account, in 1814, the forlilica- 
tioiis were, hy connnaiid of Government, 
blown up with gunpowder. Tlic exjdo- 
.sion threw' dow’ii or shattered all the 
best houses, and most of the Dutch 
families who could afford it loft. 

Cochin is remarkable as the^ resi- 
dence of the md the whUe 
wlio inhabit the suburbs of KalvUti 
and Mottanchcri, which extend Uboiit i 


m. along the backwater to the S.E, 
of the town. In Mo^iancheri there is 
a large hut not very handsome Kotamm^ 
or p^aco, of the Rajah, and close to it is 
the .synagogue of the white Jews, or 
Jews of Jerusalem, wlio are said to 
have arrived in India at a much more 
recent date than the black Jews, whoso 
residence dates from time immemprial. 

The white Jews inhabit the upper part 

of Jew's* Town, the black Jews the lower 
}iart. There are also a great number 
of black Jews in the interior, tlicir 
principal towns being Iritur, Panir, 
Chenotta, and Mulch. There is every 
reason for believing that the black Jew^s 
Averc established at Cranganore in the 
3d or 4tlt) century A.n. They jiossess 
a cop]ier grant from tlic llrahmaii 
Prince of Malabar, conferring the said, 
place upon them, and dated 388 A.n., 
or, according to Ilamilton, 490. People 
hero are subject to cutaneous diseases, 
anil especially elejdiaiiiiasis, which is 
sometimes called Llio Cochin leg. 

There is aii interesting soot of Chris- 
tians at Cochin — the Nazaranis. They 
are often termed N estoriaiis, though 
they themselves do not accept the name. 
They ascrih(5 their conversion to the 
pleaching of St. Thomas, and until the 
arrival of the Poj tuguesc they were a 
united church, holding a simple faith. 
About 350 they were Joined hy a 
colony of Syrian Christians, who are 
said to have landed .at Malabar ; and in 
the 9th and 10th centuries more came 
fiom Bagdad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem. 
As early as the 9tli century they were 
liigh in favourwdtli the Rajah ofTi av«aii- 
cove. Eventually they became inde- 
pendent and elected a sovereign of 
their own ; though subsequently 
tliey had to acknowledge the. siijn-enmey 
of the Cochin Rajah, they still preserved 
many of their privileges. 

The Portuguese, under Vasco da 
Gama, tried to bring them into the 
fold of Rome, and to extirpate the 
Nestorian heresy, wliich naturally took 
firm root in a community recruited 
from vliio neighbourhood of Persia and 
Turkish Arabia. Tlic Dutcli put an 
end to this persecution, ai\d sn])ported 
the Syrian Christians,' who in 1653 sent 
to Antioch for a bishop. ' He, 6u his 
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arrival, was put to death by the Portu- 
guese. Wlieu the rule of the Poi-tuguese 
ceased they werS left with a diviilcd 
Church. From that date to the be- 
ginning of the present century the 
Church, by schisms nnit asunder,” 
was administered paitly by native 
bishops and partly by bishops from 
Syria ; and to this day there are two 
bishops amongst them, one, Mai' Diony- 
sius, who heads the non-ref(U'mers, 
and another, Mar Athanasius, of the 
party of reform. They nuinhcr some 
300,000 in all, and hold most tena- 
ciously to difFor(*nco.s of doctrine, such 
as divided the early Christian Church, 
and siKih as nowadays excite a merely 
academical interest. At ])r<seut thc 
Syrian and Roman Oatliolic services 
are ])ciformcd at times in the same 
church. Tluiy are a peaceful and well- 
ordered people, oil good terms with the 
Government, be it Hritisb or native, on 
the coast, and they retain, in their 
internal (Mjononiy, many interesting 
forms and ceremonies relating to the 
time when they were governed by a 
king, who was recognised as .such hy 
the native kings of the coast, 

7G9 ni, Eolachel {ColarM\i/i D.lk 
A very ancient ]>ort, again rising into 
some importance, in the Travaiicorc 
state ill the extreme south of Imlia. 
It is probably the Kolias of Strabo. 
Sonic centuries ago it was oceujiicd liy 
the Danes. 

875 111 . Tuticorin sta.,3^ D.D., ter- 
minus of S. Indiau Illy., 143 m. from 
Madras by rail. A municipal and com- 
mercial town, exportinglargc (piantities 
of cotton, colT(‘-e, corm cattle, etc. ; 
j>op. 27,000. The anchorage is 5 in. 
from the shore, rasseiigers aie con- 
voyed to and from the stcainei's of iltC 
Brit. Iiid. S. N. Co. in their steam- 
launch. Fare 2 rs. each. There is 
a weekly steamer hence to Colombo 
(Rte. 33). 

Tim place was famous for its })earl- 
fisbery, wliich extended fromc Ca])e 
Comorin to the Painban Channel. 
Caesar Frederick, who visited India 
i663-81, tells us that the fishing 
begins in March or April, and lasts 


fifty days. It is never in the same 
spot during tivo consecutive years ; but 
when the season approaches, good divers 
are scut to examine where the greatest 
mimhcr of oysters arc to be found, and 
ivlieii they have settled that jioint, a 
village is built of stone op]ioRite to it, 
.should there have been no village there 
])reviouHly, and an influx* of peojilc aud 
of the necessaries of Mfe follow's. The 
fishers and divers are mostly native 

Christians. Owing to the deepening of 

the Painhan Channel, these banks no 
longer produce ilie pearl-oysters in 
remunerative (jnaiititics, but cliaiik 
sliells are still found and exported to 
Bengal. 

The S.P.G. have a Mis.sion- house 
liere, and have also charge of Caldwell 
College and a Training School. 

Small schooners sail twice or thrice 
a week from Tuticorin to Ceylon, 
wliencc a passage may be bad in a small 
steamer to the (toast ojiposito Bames- 
waram ; and the tiuniile at the latter 
}»la(;e may tb(.‘iic.(* be visited in a Ixmt, 
or a boat may be hired at Tntictorin 
to go to Ramoswaram direct. It is, 
however, ofkm iini)Ossil)le to land at 
Ramoswaram on account of Uio surf, 
'fhe teanph's there arc, however, well 
W'orth seeing. 


ROUTE 29 

Maduas to Banoalore anj) Mysore 

Madra.s to, 42 m., Arkonam June. sta. 
(see Rte. 22). 

65 m. Arcot sta. {Ara-kadu, “.six 
forests ”) mentioned by Ptolemy. The 
town is 5 in. S. of the railway station 
and*- across the Palar river, llanipctf 
tli% civil station and residence of the 
Europ^ns, is 3 ni. from the railw^ay 
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before the river is crossed. The place 
has ceased to be a military station. 

On approaching the town a small 
pagoda is reached and portions of the 
town-wall, w'hich was a n\assive struc- 
ture of red brick. It was blown iq) 
wdth guiii)Owder, but the foundations 
remain, and huge fragments are seen 
solid OB rock^. Continuing tlie same 
course along the bank of the Palar, 
after i m. the Delhi Gate is reached, 
which is the only one that remains 
so far uninjured tliat it Is possible 
to form an idea of what the fortifica- 
tion was. Above the gate is Olive’s 
room. Much of tlic moat is nnw' iiseii 
for growing rice. Iloiuvning to the 
Delhi Gate, take a road wliicli leads 
S. from it into the heart of tlie old 
town. After J in. the TalitJc CiUchcrry 
is reached, a ])ictty building erected in 
1874. After passing this building, tiini 
to the K. and cross a very broad moat, 
w’liieli surrounded the citadel, «ind isnow 
dry, with ti'ees growing in it. Here arc 
two small tanks, wbieh once bad foun- 
tains ill tlie eentre. The water was raised 
into them by wheels turned by cle- 
ubants. The water for the tanks was 
liFoiight from a large reservoir near the 
Naw’ab’.s ])alaec. Near this is the Mak- 
hu,n(h, or Tomb of S(vadat\i' Huh Khan, 
In the same enelosiive is the Jumma 
Mmj ill. The tunib has a stone inserted 
over the door w ith an inscription, wliieli 
says that tlm Nawab died 1733 A.u. 

W. of the Jiiimna Musjid is t}icriiincd 
Palace of the Natvabs of the CarnatiCj 
on a mount overlooking the largo lake 
called the Nawab’s Tank. The walls 
of the durhar-rooni are still standing. 
Opposite is the Ktxli Mu^v\ or Black 
Mosiiue, and near tlie palace is tlio tomb 
of a Molianuiicdaii ascetic, Shah Khizr 
Langotbunfl, with a mllier handsome 
dome. To the W. is the inoscpie of 
Fakir Muhammad. Near it is a tomb, 
ap]iarently unfiiiishod, in which w^as 
laid the body of the Nizam Nasir Jang, 
murdered by the Nawab of Kadapa on 
5th December 1750. It was shortly 
after\vards removed to Haidarabaci. 
Just across the road is the tomb of 
Tipu Auliya, or Saint Tipu, of br^ck, 
whitewashed. In the W. wall is a 
stone with an inscription, whi^ sa^s 


that Sa’adatu’llah Khan erected this 
tomb for Tipu, who was a man of God. 
Whether Tipu Siiltim got his name 
from this saint, or, as Wilks says, from 
aAvord signifying “tiger,” iA doubtful. 

History. 

A root derives its name from Ara- 
kadu, “six forests,” where six Rishis, 
or holy men, dwelt. Adondai, who 
conquered Tondamandalam in 1100 
A.D., drove out the aborigines from 
these forests, and built various temples 

there. These went to min, and the 
place again became desolate, till Hindus 
came from Peiuikonda and built a fort 
there. Zu’lfakav Khan, Aurangzib’s 
general, took Gingi in 1898 A.n., and 
made DaRd Khan Governor of Arcot, 
under 'which district Gingi was included. 
Tills officer colonised the conntiy witK 
Mohammedans. Until 171 2 the Moham- 
medan governors resided at Gingi, when 
Sa'adatn’llah Khan, who first took the 
title of Nawab of the Carnatic, made 
Aniot his cajiital. Areot, bow'cver, is 
ebiedy known to ns for the glorious 
capture and defence of it by Cajit. Clive, 
who licre laid the founnatioii of his 
great celebrity. When the French and 
Chanda Saliih besieged Tricliinopoly 
in 1751, Clive led an expedition against 
Arcot in order to divert a part of the 
enemy from the siege. Clive had with 
him only 200 English, wdtli 8 ofiicers, 
6 of whom had never before hcc-n in 
action ; he had also 300 Sepoys and 3 
field-pieces. With this small force he 
h?ft Madras on the 2fitli of August, and 
arrived at Coiijeverain on the 29th. 
Here he learned tliat the garrison of 
Arcot amounted to 1100 men. On the 
31st he arrived within 10 m. of Areot, 
and marched o» through a tremendous 
storm of thunder, liglitniiig, and rain. 
ITie enemies’ spies imported the sang 
froid with whicli the English advanced 
under such circumstances, and this 
made such an imj>ression on the gairi- 
son that tlicy abandoned the fort. On 
the 4th of September Clive marched 
out against the ganison, who had taken 
up a^sition at Timeri, a fort 6 m. S, 
of Areot. The enemy retreated to the 
hills, and the English returned to the 
foi-t, but marched out agqju a second 
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time on the 6th, and drove the enemy 
from a tank near Timeri, where they 
had ensconced tJiemsclves. After ten 
days tlie enemy, who by reinforcements 
had grown to 3000 men, pncami)ed 
Avithiii 3 m. of Arcot, where they were 
attacked at 2 A.M. on the. Idtli of Sep- 
tember by Clive, and utterly routed. 
Two 18 -pounders despatdied from 
Madras had now nearly l eacliod Clive, 
who sent out all the men lie had, ex- 
cept 30 Eiiropnaua and 60 Sepoys, to 
bring iliciii in. During this ciiicrgeiicy 

the enemy attacked Arcot, lint were 

signally repulsed, riiaiida Saliil) now 
pScrit 4000 men from Trichiuojioly 
under his son Kajah Sahih, wlio entered 
the town of Arcot on the 23d of Sep- 
tember. On the 21th Clive sillied from 
the citadel, and fought a de.sperate 
battle w'itli Eajah Sahib’s force. On the 
26th Muitaza ’Ali brought 2000 men 
fi om Vellorcto join Rajah Sahib. Clive’s 
situation now appeared desperate : 
“The fort was more than 1 m. in cir- 
cumference” (Oriiio, book hi. {>. 198); 
“the walls were iu many places ruin- 
ous ; the rampart too ii.aiTow to admit 
the firing of aitillery ; the parapet low 
and slightly built ; several of the towers 
wore decayed, and none of them cuiiiahlo 
of receiving more than one piece of 
cannon ; the ditcli was iu mo.st places 
fordable, in others dry, and in some 
choked uj) ; there was between the foot 
of the walls and the diteli a s]»ace about 
10 ft. broad, intended fora fjiusso-braye, 
but this had no jiarapet at the .scarp of 
Llie ditch. The fort had two gates, 
one to the N.W., the otlier to the E,, 
both of which 'were large ]ule.s of 
masonry projecting 40 ft. beyond the 
walls, and the passage froin tln^sc gates 
was, inste.jwl of a draw'hricjge, a Targe 
caiise\vay crossing the ditch. T1 h 3 gar- 
rison had from their arrival em])loyed 
tliemselvos indehitigahly.to remove and 
rejiair as many of those ii» conveniences 
and defects as the smallness of their 
numbers could attend to. Tliey had 
endeavoured to bum dawn several of 
tile nearest houses, but wdtliout success ; 
for these having no 'woodwork if their 
construction, excepting the beams 
which svipported the ceiling, resisted 
thi^ blaze. . Of these liouses the enemy’s 


infantry took possession, and began to 
fire upon the ramparts, and wounded 
several of the garrison before night, 
when tliey retired. At midnight En- 
sign Glass was sent with 10 men and 
some barrels of gunpowder to Idow up 
tw'o of the liouses which most annoyed 
the fort. This party were let down 
by ropes over the walls, and entering 
tlie liouses without being discovered, 
made the ex]>losioii, 4nit with so little 
skill that it did not jiroducc the in- 
tended eflect ; at their return the rope 

by wliicli KiisIgTi (ilass was getting into 

the fort broke, and he was by the fall 
rendered inea])ahle of further duty ; so 
that, at the begin niiig of the siege, the 
ganison was (hi[>rivcd of tlie services 
of 4 of the 8 officers who set out on the 
expedition, and the troops lit for duty 
were diminished to 120 Euro])eans and 
200 Se])oys ; tlicsc were besieged by 
150 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 3000 
cavalry, and 600 peons.” 

Macaulay says : “ During fifty days 
the .siege w<mi on. During fifty days 
the young captain maintained the 
defence witli a liriniioss, vigilance, and 
ability which would have done honour 
to the ohlest marshal in Euro])e. The 
breach, however, increased ilay by day. 
’riie garrison began to feel the pressure 
of hunger. Under such circumstances 
any troops, so scantily prrivided witli 
officers, might have, been expected to 
show signs of insuhoi’dination ; and 
the danger was ]»ociiUarly great in a 
force com post'd of men dilfcring widely 
from coe.li other in extraction, colour, 
languagi^, manners, and religion. But 
the devotion of the little hand to its 
chief sur]) 4 ssed anything that is related 
of the Tenth Legion of Coe-sar, or the 
Old Guard of Napoleon. The Se}»oys 
came to Clive, not to complain of their 
scanty fare, but to pro])osc that all the 
gi ain should be given to tlio Europeans, 
who requirexl more nourishment than 
the natives of Asia. Tlie thin gruel, 
they said, which was strained away 
from the rice, would suffice for tlieui- 
selves. History contains no more 
touching instance of military fidelity, 
or of the influeiico of a commanding 
miitd.” 

■It was now that the gallantry of 
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Olive’s defence so impressed the Ma- 
ratha loader, Morari Rao, who was at 
the head of 6000 men, that he declaimed 
that ho had till then never believed 
that Englishmen could fight, but see- 
ing their spirit he was deteriniiiod to 
help them, and he put his troops in 
motion. Tliis alarmed Rajah Sahib, 
and he detefiuined to storm Arcot 
before snccoiTr con Id arrive. He chose 
the great day or the Muhanam, and 
Clive, who was exhausted witli fatigue, 
was, roused by the sliouta of the enemy 
rusliing to the attach, and was instantly 
at his post. The struggle lasted about 
an hour ; 400 of the assailants were 
killed, while the garrison lost four 
Europeans killed, and two Sci»oys 
wounded. At 2 a.m. next morning 
the enemy abandoned their camp, into 
wliich the garrison marched and brouglit 
off foui- guns, four mortars, and a large 
quantity of ammunition. Thus ended 
on the 15 til November this famous siege, 
and Clive, being rein forced by Captain 
Kilputiick, marched out on the 19ih 
and took the fort of Timeri, and a few 
days after defeated a force of 300 
French, 2000 horse, and 2500 Se]>oys 
Avith four guns, and took Arni witli 
Rajali Sahib’s treasure-ehest, and much 
IviftKagc- 

In 1758 M. Lally got possession 
of the Fort of Arcot by bribing the 
Indian governor ; but in 1760 it was 
recaptured from the French by Colonel 
Coote. In 1780 Haidar ’Ali, after his 
victory at Conjeveram over Colonel 
Biiillie, made himself master of Arcot, 
and strengtlioiicd the fortifications, but 
Tipu abandoned it in 1788, and ordered 
the wall on two sides to ^e thrown 
down ; subscmiontly (1803) it jiasscd 
into the lianas of the llritish along 
with the otlier possessions of the 
Nawahs of the Carnatic. 

80 m. Eatpadi sta. 

[Vellore is 4 m. S..of the rly. sta., 
on the opposite bunk of the Palar rh^er, 
which is sjianned by a fine brick bridge. 
Covered vehicles drawn by ponies 
and light bullock-carts always ^ i»ect 
the train. But there is now a linCj^f 
rail from Villniiuram to Nellow, with 


a station at Vellore, and another at 
Katpadi. 

The Fort of Vellor^ dates from the 
end of the 11th century. It was made 
over to Narsing Rajah, of Vijayanagar, 
about 1500 A.D. It is surrounded by 
a deep ditch 200 ft. broad. The first 
thing to be noticed is a well about 30 
yds. N.W, of the Assistant-Collector’s 
iiousc. Into this well the bodies of 
tlie Europeans killed in the mutiny o 
1806 were thrown. Up to 1874 there 
were cannon placed round this well. 

The principal object of interest at 
Vellore is the Pngtida^ which is one of. 
the most remarkable in India, and Inis 
been restored by Government. It is 
sacred to .Talagandar Ishwara, ‘‘the 
god thai*dwells in water,” i.r. Shiva, 
’riiei'e arc two dwarpals at the oniiaiico 
of the gopura, of blue giauitc, wliich* 
when struck emit a singularly metallic 
sound, llio figures are seated. The 
<loor is very handsome, of wood studded 
with bosses of iron like lotus flowers. 
The entrance is under the gO]»iira, and 
its sides arc lined with [filasters orna- 
inoiited with circular medallions con- 
taining grrmy)s of figures. This 
gojmiu has seven stories, and is 100 ft. 
high. * It is quite easy to ascend to the 
very top. After passing through the 
gopura, you liavc on your left at the 
distance of a few yards a stone pavilion 
calhjd the Kalyan Mmidapaw.^ exquis- 
itely carved. On either side of the 
st(q)s by Avhich you ascend into the 
inandapam are pillars, which are mono- 
liths, cai'ved to represent various animals 
and monsters (including the Simh, or 
Lion of the South, rearing up, Avith a 
round stone in its mouth), one above 
another in a way Avhich shows pro- 
digious labour ana gi-edt skill. In the 
portico or ante - chamber is a wonder- 
lully carved ceiling, with a centre-piccc 
representing a fruit, round AV'hich paiTots 
ai*e clustcmi in a ciixile, liangiiig by 
tlieir claws with their heads down 
towards thcf'Truit ; also several richly 
carved pillaffl, all entirely different 
from eacli other. Opposite this rnan- 
dapam, in the E. corner, is a well of 
pure water. A corridor runs rouml tlie 
enclosure, supiioi'ted . by 'ninety -one 
pillars, all Avith carvings on them. .There 
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is a mandapam at each corner of the 
enclosure, hut that above described is 
by far the inosil ornamental. In the 
gopura itself is a slab with seventeen 
lilies ill the old Granthi Taniil, which 
has not yet boon deciphered. Opposite 
the gopura is a long low' hiiihliiig of 
gi-anite, the blocks being adjusted with 
the greatest care. In this, no doubt, 
fonnerly was the adytum, but it is now 
so dark that notliiiig can he seen with- 
out torches. Mr. Fergusson {Hist of 
Arch, p. 370) says “the great cornice 
hero Avith its doiilde Ilexurcs and its 
^little troll is -w'ork of suiiports is not 
only Very elegant in form, hut one of 
those marvels of patient industry such 
as are to be found hardly anywhere 
else. . . . The traditions of the jjlace 
assign the erection of tlio Vellore porch 
to the year 1350, and though this is 
]>6rhaps being too precise, it is not far 
from the tnith." 

Around St. John’s Church are tin*, 
mahals which have been the residence 
of the family and dcsccndaiUs of 'rijui 
since 1802. There is a tine tank, in 
deejiening Avliich the relief funds in the 
famine of 1877 were expended to the ex- 
tent of GO, 000 rs. The Old (^emelcry is a 
little to the S.K. of the Fort, in the 
centre of the enidosiiro is a niagiiiticent 
pipul tree, and in the right-hand eonicr 
of the eemcteiy is a wallcd-iii enclosure 
with ti low sarcoyihagus inscribed to 
the memory of IJeuis. Poyiham and 
Eley and 80 soldiers of the GOtli Regt., 
wlio Fell during the mutiny of 1806. 

At the time of the mutiny, besides 
the 69th Regt., there Averc 6 eomjiaiiies 
of the 1st battalion of the 1st Rc‘gt. 
N.I., and tbe 2d battalion of the 23d 
N.I, in the Fort, and tlic Sejx)ya mus- 
tered 1500 to the 370 Kiiglisii soldiers. 
The native officers led the Se]>oya to the 
attack, and maintained a murderous 
diseliarge of musketry on the Europe^iu 
barracks. Detachmeiits Avero also told 
off to shoot the officers as they came 
out of their houses. TIuis Col. Fan- 
court of the 69th Avho commanded the 
Avhole ganison, was killed, gs Avas 
Lieuir-Cfol. M'Keora, commanding the 
23d N.I. 13 officers were killed, and 
sev^l En^ish conductors of ordnance 
' at ' ^eir jfnouscs. In the barracks 


82 privates were killed, and 91 Avounded. 
A few' officers, who had successfully 
defended themselves in a house, forced 
tlicir Avay to the barracks, and put 
themselves at the head of the surviving 
soldiers, liie followers of the state 
prisoners hoisted 1'ipu’s flag. The 
men of the 69th, however, fought their 
way to the flag-staff and pulled it down ; 
they tlieii made their w’ay to the thii‘d 
gatew'ay, which they opened to Col. 
Gillespie, Avheii he came up from Arcot 
Avith a squadron of tlic 19th Dragoons 
and a troop of Die 7th Native Cavalry. 
300 to 400 of the mutineers Avero killed 
and many taken ynisoners, and the 
iiuinhors of the rc'.giTnouts w’cro ei'ased 

from the Army Lists (see Mill, vol. vii. 

pp. 121, 122). 

JldzriU Mnh'avi^ the tomb of a 
Mohammedan saint, is in a street of 
the same name about 250 yds. W. of 
the Fort. They ex])cet you to take off 
your shoes if you enter the verandah 
of the luakbarah, or tomb. 

The tomha of Tipo's fainily are } m. 
to the W. of the Fort in a av ell -kept 
enclosure. Rt. of tlie entrance i.s the 
tomb of Padsliah Begam, Avife of Tijni, 
1834 A.D. The second tomb on the 
right is that of Aftah Klian, Avlio was 
second instructor to the ladies. Next 
comes a handsome tank, Avith .stone 
einhankment and .steps. Next arc tAvo 
phain tombs of female attendants, and 
then a liaudsoine granite })avilion with a 
massive roof .snpy)ortc<l by four yullars ; 
iihside ii9 a black rnarhlo tomb to Mirza 
Rizh. Avlio married one of Tipii’s 
daugliter.s. At the end of these is the 
largest building of all, a domed mauso- 
leum 20 Tt. wp to the memory of 
Hakhshi Begam, the Avidow of Haidar 
’ Ali, 1 806 A. D. Left of this is a mosciue 
Avithout any iuscrij)tion, and beyonu it 
scores of plain gi*avestones and other 
tombs of members of Tipu’s family and 
retinue. 

In the third volume of Orme, at 
p. 603, Avill be found a picture of three 
hill-foi’ts near Vellore, and called by 
him Sazarow, Outarow^ and Murtaz 
Ag-ur. The one nearest to the place, 
in fact overlooking it, is wdiat is called 
Stayers* Hill, but which the Hindus 
call Siiigal Drug ; it is 900 ft. above 
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the level of Vellore. The ^id^es are 
covered with boulders and loose stonra, 
and the ascent is veiy fatiguing, biit 
lhay be accomplished in forty -live 
minutes. From the bastion there is a 
good view over the neighbouring hill, 
which also has been fortified. Just 
below the hill is the Fort, and two 
fine tanks, ^lile 2^ m. oif are the 
police lines and the Central Jail, which 
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216 in. Bangalore Oanion. ata.3(c (R.) 

219 xn. BANOALORQGity junc. sta. 3^ 
Hence the rly. to Mysore is continued 
S.W., whilst the line through Ilubli 
to Poona runs N.W. The name is 
literally, “the town of beugalu/’ a 
kind of bean (pop. 180,000). The area 
assigned to Government wlien the state 
of Mysore was restored to the native 



IlANaALOAl!:. 


1. Roman CatlioUc Cliurcli. 

2. Ht. Jolm’s CMuirch. • 

3. Nfitivo Infantry Ijincs. 

4. St. Andrew’s Church. 

is noted for its beautiful carpet and 
cloth maiiulacturcs.] 

132 m. Jalarpet June. sta. (R. ) Hei-e 
tlic rly. to Bangalore leaves the main 
S. W. branch and commences the ascent 
to the plateau of Mysore. 

176 ni. Kolar Road sta., wJioiice a 
good j'oad leads to the district tliat 
contains most of the gold mines of tl^s 
})art of India. The goldfield proy^d 
is 7 m. distant, and well worth a visit. 
[India] 


5. 01cvelan<l Town. 

0. Maharajah’a Palace. 

7. Mysore Gate. 

8. Museum. 

prince is 133^ S(p m. The state was 
taken under British administration in 
1831, and was restored to native rule in 
1881. Ill the interval of half a century 
it has grown to its present importance. 

The CcinU)nment (the largest in the 
S. of India) and City oi Bangalore 
stretch from the Maharajah’s palace on 
the N., 6500 yds., to the S. extremity 
of the Koramangala Tank on the S., 
and an equal distance froih the W. end 
of the Petta on the W., to tlire Sappers* 

2 B 
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Ptactice-groimd on the E. Bangalore I 
proper lies S. of the Dhannanibudhi | 
anci Sampaiigi wliicli lie in the 

ISr. W. and E. corners of the Petia or 
town. Beginning with the canton- 
ment, and taking the noticeable tilings 
in order from N.W. to S.E., the first 
building is the Maharajah's Palace^ 
which is handsome, but only open to the 
public by special x>cnnission when the 
Maharajah is absent. S.E. Of this 850 

yds. is the Railway Station, and 300 
yds. S. of that again is Miller's Tank, 
wdiich coininnni cates by a small stream 
with the much larger Ilalsar Tank, 
1800 yds, to the E. Between these tw'o 
tanks is the Cantonment Bazaar, and 
N. of it the pleasant suburb of Cleoelnnd 
Town., in wliicli arc some neat residences 
and Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, The Sappers* qiuirtei s are 
at the E. corner of the Bazaar, and the 
Sepoys’ Lines at the S.A\\, and a little 
to the E. of the latter tlie Bowring 
Civil Hospital, the London Mission 
Chapel, and St. Andr(3w'.s Kirk, built 
ill 1864. The Main Ciiarci adjoins 
this church on tlie E. ; and a few ytls. 
farther to the E. are the Infantry 15ar- 
racks, and still farther to the E. the 
village of Halsur, and a ])leasant drive 
round the large tank of the same name, 
with the Sap})ors’ Parade-ground to 
the E. Directly S. of ilalsur arc the 
Artillery Barracks, and S', again of them 
the Cavalry Barracks, the old Ceme- 
tery, tlie Mounted Parade, and the 
Art il 1 ciy Practice -gi oii rid. 

N.W. of the Artillery Barracks is 
Trinity Church, which contains a lialf- 
Icngth statue in white marble, by Mac- 
Dowell, R. A., to General Clement Hill, 
who served through the Peninsular cjiin- 
paigns under his brother Lord liill, and 
when cominandiiig the Mysore Division 
died on the 20th of January 1845, while 
on a pleasure trip to' the Falls of Gersop- 
pa, A few hundred yards W. of Trinity 
Church are the JVeshyan Chapel, the 
Pvhlic Rooms, and the Gymnasium, 
standing in the General Parade- 
ground, wliicli is more than l^i. long 
num E. to W. A little S. of its centre 
is the Telegi'apli Office, and S.E. of 
that agaih tllio Roman Catkolio CaJtlic- 
dral^ 100 yds. S. of which is the] 


Museum. Close to the S. of these are 
the D.B. and All Saints' Church, 

Near ^he W. end of the Grand Parade- 
grouiiil, and adjoining it on the B., are 
rtie General’s House, the Bandstand, 
and St, Mark's Church, in which is a 
tablet to Lieut. -Col. Sir Walter Scott, 
of Abbotsford, and of the 15th King’s 
Hussars, who died at sea in 1847, aged 
46. W. of the Generals Hotise, and 
close to it, ia tlic CMon Park^ the 

fashionable afternoon resort. In this 
is the Museum, In the vestibule 
remark a slab witli twelve Persian dis- 
tiches, brought from Tijm's Palace in 
the Fort ; a figure of a Jain deity with 
very superb carving round it, brought 
from a temple ; also some wonderful 
carvings from lliillabid. In the largo 
room adjoining there is a valuable col- 
leotioii of geological s})ecimens. Up- 
stairs are stuffed animals, butterllies, 
and native onianients ami dresses, and 
a most i*cmarkaMe collection of fishes. 
W. of tlie Museum 450 yds. is a fine 
building 525 ft. long from N.E. to 
S.W., which (ioiitains the Public Offices, 
The Coniniissioner’s House, or Gov*trn- 
me/nt House as it is called, is about ^ 
in. N. of the Public OlKccs, and in 
front of it is a good statue of General 
Mai’k Cul»bon, the first Commissioner. 

Wo now come to Bangalore proper, 
which has an area of only 2J srj. in. 
out of the 13. The Pefta >vas until 
recent times surrounded by a deep 
ditch and thorn lieclge. There is an 
excellent uiarkec lietween tlic Fort and 
Alysore Gates. The Brahman cpiarter 
i‘3 called Siddi Katte. The streets are 
somewhat nariw and inegulav, but 
scattered* about there are well-built 
and imiiosing mansions belonging to 
wealthy inhabitants. The grain-market, 
Taragu-peita, and cotton market, A rale- 
•peita, afford busy scenes of tvaflic. 

The Fm't is due S. of the Potta. /t 
is 2400 ft. from N. to S. and 1800 ft. 
from E. to W. It could never have 
been a strong place against European 
troops. It is of an oval shape, with 
two gateways, one the Delhi Gate on 
the N, face ojiposito the Petta, the 
o^ier the Mysore on the S. face. The 
pDelhi Gate is handsomely built of cut 
gi-anite, and when Loi-d Cornwallis on 
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the 21st of March 1791 deteimined 
to storm the jdace, there were five 
powerful cavalioi's (Wilks, HiAt. Skdches 
of tJui S. of India, vol. iii. p. 12e3), 
a faussc-brayc, ditch, and covered way, 
but in no i)art was tliere a perfect 
flanking defence. The garrison, how- 
ever, consisted of 8000 men under 
Bahadur Xhaii, and there wei‘e besides 
2000 regular infantry in the Petta, and 
5000 implar. ‘In addition to all, 
Tipu himself, with an army very far 
superior in numbers to that of Com- 
wallis, was prepared to take advantage 
of any eiTor on the i)art of the besiegers. 
Tlie Petta had been })reviously taken by 
the English on the 7th of March, with 
a loss on their part of 131 killed and 
wounded. The Mysore garrison lost 
u]Avards of 2000 men. The assault 
took place at eleven at night, and 
until the Kiladar fell a determined 
resistance was made. Tipii’.s camp 
that night was at digni, tf ni. to the 
S.W., and at nightfall he moved up 
within Ji in. of the Foi*t, but the 
sjiirit of the assailants overcame all 
(Hllicnlties, and the Port was C5a])tured, 
after a severe struggle, tliat same 
night. 

In the centre of the Fort is tlie 
ai’sciial, and there arc some remains of 
Tipa's ]*ahuc. Some re.storation has 
been done to tlie top story. Tliero is 
a small temple near the Mysore Gate. 

The Lai Ba<jh, a most beautiful 
garden, is said to have been laid out in 
the time of Haidar *Ali, There is a 
line colleetioii of tropical and sub- 
tro])ical ]»lants. A militaiy band plays 
here at stated times, and there arc 
some wild boasts in cages. • 

[Nandidrug, a strong hill-fort 4856 ft. 
above sea- level, is 36 m. N of Bangalore. 
It was thouglit iTn[>rcgnablo by Tipu, 
l)eing inaccessible except from the 
and there strongly fortified. It was 
taken, however, by General Meadows 
on tlie 19tli October 1791, with the 
loss of only thirty killed and wounded, 
chiefly by the tremendous masses of 
granite rolled down the rock on the 
heads of the assailants. It was as tlie 
storming-party formed that Meadows^ 
overheard a soldier whisper that there 


was a mine. “To be sure 1 ’* said the 
General, “there is a mine, a mine of 
gold ! " The large hoilsc on the summit 
was a favourite retreat of Sir Mai-k 
Cubboii in the hot weather. Tlieve 
are many oljjects of historical interest 
to be seen ; one being Drop, a 

rock projecting from the fortifications 
and overhanging a precipice of 1000 ft.] 

46 in. from Bangalore, Maddur sta. 
(R. ) w’as foi iiiorly aniraportant place, but 
suffered heavily during the wars with 
Tipu. There are two largo Vishiia- 
\dto temples here, sacred to Narasim 
Swami, and Yarada Rajah, “the Man- 
Lion,” and “tlie boon-giving King." 
A fine bri^ biidge with seven arche.s, 
built in 1850, spams the Shimsha, on 
the right bank of which the town i^ 
built. U'he fort was taken by the 
Mysore genci*al in 1617, and Haidar 
rebuilt it, and it was dismantled by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1791. 

[Expedition to the Falls of the 
Cauvery. 

By road 15 m. B. is MalTalli,^^ D. B., 
lieadquarters oi‘ the Taluk of the same 
name, and a niuiiici})al tow’ii. The 
Mysore- Bangalore and Maddur- Si vasa- 
inudram roads intersect here. Haidar 
gave this town to his son Tipu, and 
the rice -fields near the tank are the 
site of a garden which Tipu formed. 
On the 27th of March 1799 Tipu 
drew up his army 2 in. to the W. of 
the fort and village of Malvalli. 
General Harris advanced with the right 
or princij^al division of his army under 
his immediate command, and the left 
coin 1 iin u rider G eiieral W el 1 esley. The 
unevenness of the ground causing an 
interval between the brigades, Tipu 
directed a charge of cavalry against 
them, “which was prepared with de- 
liberate coolness, and executed with 
great synrit. " Many horsemen fell on 
the Ijayoiiets of the Europeans, but no 
disorder was caused in their ranks. 
Col. Wellesley then moved to turn the 
enemy’s^right, when Tipn’s infantry 
advaiicoa in front of their guns, and 
received the fire of the 33d regiment 
and the English artillery,' uii'til at 60 
yds. from the Eureyieans they fjave way, 
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and were immediateljf charged by Col. 
Floyd with the brigade of cavalry, 
which drove thdu otf the field with 
the loss of move than 1000 men, while 
the English lost hwt 6?. After the 
action Tipn destroyed Malvalli, to 
prevent its giving shelter to the English. 

12 in. S.W. of Malvalli is the village 
of Somnathpur, famous for the tem^de 
of Prasanna Channa Kesava. This is 
an elaborately carved building attri- 
buted to Jakanachiiri, the famous 
sculptor and architect of the Ballala 
kings. Smaller than the temple at 
Hullabid, this temple is more pleasing, 
as the three pjTaniidal towers or virn- 
analis over the triple shrine are coin- 
pletoly linisbed. 'fho ecntr;if^ shrine is 
that of Prasanna Channa Kosava, that 
on Llic S. is sacred to (xopala, and that 
on tlie N. to Janardhana. Round the 
outer base are carved with iniich spirit 
the principal incidents in the Raina- 
yana, the Malia Bliarata, and the 
ilhagavad Oita. The end of each 
chapter is indicated by a closed door, 
of each seelion by a half closed door. 
Around lie 74 mutilated .statues, whicJi 
once stood on the hasemoiit. Tlicre is 
a fine iii.s(5ri])tion at the entrance, which 
declares that the building was completed 
in 1270 by Soma, a high olficcr of 
tlic Ballala State, and a mciiihor of 
tlie royal family, Tlie vestihule is in 
mins, and the images are move or Joss 
damaged. There ai’o also the ruins of 
a large Shivitc temple with inscriptions. 

From Malvalli liy roa<i 14^ m. to 

I'hc Falls of the Cauvery at Sivasa- 
mndram. The river has in Mysore an 
average hrea<itli of from 300 to 400 yds. , 
but from its eoiiflnenee with the Kabbani 
to Sivasfi]))udraiii it swells into a 
much broader stream. The maximum 
flood discharge, roughly gauged at 
Baunnr, is, 239, 000 cubic ft. per second. 
The bottom of the chaiiiLel is mostly 
comijosed of rocks, which increase the 
eddies and foaming of the waters, A 
few miles after the stream has passed 
the half -buried city of Talkadf it turns 
northward and forms an island 3 m. 
longj an^ a})out 2 m. broad, round 
whioh it Sweeps in two broad streams, 
thal: on tlie right or £. passing within 


the frontier of the British district of 
Coimbatore, while that on the left or 
W. scjiarates the temtory of Mysore 
from Coimbatore. The island is called 
in Kanarese, Heggura, but is more 
generally known by its Sanscrit name 
Shivasamudram, the sea of Shiva.” 
The total descent of tlie river from 
its point of sepaiation the S. point 
of the island to its ijeiiuion at the N. 
l)r)iiit is nearly 300 ft. The N., or 
more properly speaking tlie W. branch 
of the river is the more considerable of 
the two, and forms a smaller island 
called Ettikuv, on citlier side of which 
a vast stream thunders down. Buchanan 
tells ns that this island is believed to 
he inhabited by a devil, and adds, “ the 
only persons who defy this devil, jiiul 
the ligLM s, who are said to be very numer- 
ous, are two Moliammcidanliermits’wlio 
dwell at Gagana Cliiikki. Tlie llerviit- 
age is a hut ojien all round, placed 
opjiosite to the. tomb of Piv Wali.” 
The main island of Shivasamudram is 
the site of a city w'Jiich was built in 
tin* beginning of tlie IGtli century 
by Gaiiga Rajah, a kinsman of I he 
Rajah of Vijayniiagar. ITo is said to 
have begun building l>ofore the ])re- 
scribed au.s})iciou.s moment, and conse- 
quently his city was doomed to last for 
only three generations. Ilis son and 
successor Nandi Itajali committed some 
bi’oach of cei-cmonial, wliicli he cxydated 
by leaping into the cataract at Gagana 
Chukki on liorseback, with bis Avife 
seated behind him. The ruin foretold 
fell on his son Ganga Rajah II., one of 
wlio.se daughters married tlie Rajah of 
Kilinialo. a place 12 m. from Satyagala, 
and the other the Rajah of Nagarakcrc, 
3 ni. E. of Madilui’. These ladies 
enraged their liiisbands by contrasting 
their mean style of living with the 
inagnilicenco of their father. The two 
Rajahs resolved to humble the }>ride of 
their wives by attacking their fat her 's 
city, which they besieged ineffectnally 
for twelve year.s, until his Dalavay, or 
cominander-in-chief, betrayed him, and 
engaged him in a game of chess wliilethc 
enemy*s soldiers were passing the only 
^rd. Roused at last to his danger, the 
E Rajah slew his women and children, and 
thes rushing into tlie battle was slain, 
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on which his sons-in-law and their 
wives i^iin ^d i nto the cataract. J a^at 
Deva, Kaiah of Cheniiapatnara, and Snri 
Ranga, Rajah of Talkad, then sacked 
the city, and removed its inhabitants. 
In 1791 Tipu, on the advance of Lord 
Cornwallis, swept the adjoining counti y 
of people and flocks, and drove them 
into Shivasaftiudram. After this the 
island was de>sei'^cd, and became over- 
gi'OWii with dense jungle infested with 
Wild beasts. The bi'idgca which had 
led to tlio town, formed of huge blocks 
of black stone, some placed u}>right as 
pillars, and others laid across in the 
manner of Egyjitiaii buildings, were 
broken and dilajndatcd. However, in 
1825 a generous person named Rtima- 
swanii Mudcliar, who was a confidential 
servant of the then Resident, of Mysore, 
carried a fine double bridge across the 
stream, repaired the temples, and built 
a I). 11. The bridge, or bridges, arc 
built of hewn stone pillars, connected 
by stone slabs, built on the rocky 
lied oi‘ the river, and though rude are 
good specimens of Indian c.on.st ruction. 
In tlie rains the river is a furious 
tori’ent, impassable exeejit by flic bridge. 

About 1 III. di.stant from Gagaua 
Chukki, oil the E. hank of the river, is 
the cataract formed by the S. braneli 
of the Cauvery, which is called Ear 
Chukki. The height from which the 
Avatcr descends is about 200 ft., and 
in the rainy season an unbroken sheet 
of water ^ m. broad falls over the 
precipice to that de])th with stunning 
roar. In tlic dry season tlie stream 
sepai’ates into sometimes as many as 
fourteen distinct falls. In gic centre 
is a deep recess shai»ed like a horse- 
shoe, down which the main stream 
jilunges, and then, being confined in a 
narrow channel of rock, springs forward 
with great velocity, and falls a second 
time about 30 ft. into a capacious 
basin at the foot of the precipice. Both 
the N. and the S. streams after fonii- 
ing these cataracts rush on through 
wild and narrow gorges, and, reuniting 
on the N.E, of the island, flow forward 
to the B. The visitor who can select 
his own time will do well to chod^ 
the rainy season for his visit, as wel> 
on account of the greater beauty df the 


scenery, as because the island in the 
cold months is not healthy,] 

74 m. French Bocka sta. It is so 
called from being the place where tlie 
French soldiers in the sei-vice of Haidar 
and Tipu were stationed. The name 
of the jilace is iirojKU’ly Hirode ; pop. 
3000. The Fort, 2882 ft. above the 
sea, is 3 m. N. of the rly. sta. 

77 m, BEBmOATATAM (8kwmiJ{l* 
patnam) sta. At the W. end of an 
island in the Cauvery river. Pop., in- 
cluding the suburb of Gaiijam, 12,000. 

The town has its name from a temple 
of Vishnu Shri Ranga. This temple 
is of great celebrity, and of much 
liigher aid/iquity than tlie city, which 
did not rise to ho of importance 
until tlie time of the piinces of* 
the Mysore dynasty. As a proof of 
its great antiquity, the fact may be 
cited that it is called the Adi Ranga, 
or original Ranga, wlule the islands of 
Shivasamudrani and Seriiigham at 
Tricbinoiioly are called respectively 
Madhya Riiuga and Antya Ranga, 
“ media; val Ranga” and modem 
Ranga.” It is said that Gautama 
Risbi worsliijipcrl at this temple, Avhich 
is in the J^'ort. A Tamil memoir in the 
M‘Kenzie collection called Koivga 
desa CharUrdy commented on by lb*©!, 
Hoavsoji ( J . luA . S . vol, viii.), says; 
“On the 7tli Vaishakha sudh, 81 6 A.s. = 
894 A.i)., a jierson named Tirumalayan 
built a tciuple, and to the AV. of it 
erected an image of VTslinu, wliich he 
called Timmala Deva, uiion some lainl 
‘ in the midst of the Cauvery, wliere in 
former times the Western Jianganada 
Swami had been worshipped by 
Gautama Rishi,’ but whicli ivas then 
entirely overrun with jungle. This 
l)lace he called Sliri Ranga Patnam.” 
Ill 1133 Rainaniijaehari, the Viah- 
iiavite reformer, took refuge in Mysore 
from the persecution of the Chola 
Rajah, and converted from the Jain 
faith Vishnu Vardhana, a famous Rajah 
of the Hoysala Ballala dynasty. The 
royal otnvert gave him the jirovince 
of Aslitagi-ama including Seringapa- 
ta.m, over which he appuint^d officers 
called Prabhnrs and Hel^iars. In 
1454 the Hebbar Timmana obtained 
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fjtom tbe Rajah of Vijayanagar the 
government of Seriugapatan), with 
leave to build a^foit there. This lie 
did with treasure lie had fouinl, and 
he also enlarged Shri Riiuga’s tem]dc 
With llltJ lliatorialo vbuined by .lo- 
molishing 101 .lain temples at Kalas- 
vadi, a town 3 in. ft. His descendants 
governed till the Rajali of Vijayanagar 
appointed a viceroy with the title of 
Siiri-Ranga-Rayiil. The last of these 
viceroys was Tiniinala Rajali, who in 
1610 siUTcndorcd his power to Rajah 
Wodayar, the rising ruler of Mysore ; 
after wliioh fteringaiiatam beoaine the 
capital of the Mysore Rajahs, and of 
Haidar and Tijm, till the Fort was 
stormed by the British on Ihe 4th of 
May 1799, when Mysore bccamo the 
capital. 

The Fort. — The plan of the Fort is 
an iiTegular pentagon, aliout 1 m. in 
leiigtli, and 4 hi breadih. To the 
E. and ft. the defences were very strong, 
and the place was tlievijfore stonnod 
in 1799 by an advance across the river 
against tlie W. side, where, owing, 
perhaps, to a vain belief in the security 
alforded by the stream, the foriifica- 1 
tions had not been made so formidable. 
Buchaiuiu says (vol. i. p. 6*2): “The; 
Fort occupies tbe uppei (Western) end 
of the island, and is an iiinnciise, 
unfinished, unsightly, and injudicious 
mass of Iniilding.” Tipu seems to liave 
had too higli an oinnion of his owm 
skill to have consiilled the French 
wdio were about him, and adlicred to 
the old Indian .stylo of fortifi cation, 
labouring to make the place strong by 
hoajnng walls and cavaliers one above 
another. Ho was also very diligent 
in cutting ditches through the gi'anib^. 
Ho retained the long straight walls 
and square bastions of the Hindus ; 
and his glacis Avas in many parts so 
high ana stee]) as to shelter an 
assailant from the fire of the ramparts. 
In the island also, in oKlcr to water a 
garden, ho had dug a deep canal 
[Mirallel to the works of the P'ort, 
and not above 800 yds. distfifi[it from 
them. He was so unskilled as to look 
upon this as* an additional security ; 
but^had it been necessary to besiege 
the town regularly, the assailant 


would have found it of the utmost 
use. Had Ti])u*s tinops been capable 
of defending the place proj>crly, this 
mo<ie of attack would have beeji neces- 
sary ; but confidence in their men, 
.and the difficulty of bringing u]) the 
.stores required to l)attor dOWB Ififlliy 
heavy works, made our officers prefer 
to .attack across the riv^r, Avhere the 
works Avere not .so strong, and where 
tliey ventured on storming a biH?ach 
that nothing hut a very great diffei-onco 
betAA'eeii the intrepidity of the as- 
sailants and defendants could have 
enabled them to carry. The depth of 
the river was of little importance ; but 
the assailants, in ]>assing over its rocky 
bed, Were exposed to a heavy fire of 
artillery, and suffei ed considerable loss. 

On ascending the breach, our men 
found an inner rampart lined with 
troops, Re]m rated fi‘om them by a wide 
I and deo]i ditch, and defended at its 
I angle by a high cavalier. After the 
first sur[)iise thus occasioned, the 
troops soon recovered their sjnrits and 
pushed on along the outer ramfuu’t 
t()Avai‘ds both tJie right and left of the 
breach, 'riioso avIio Aveut to the left 
found great opposition. At every 20 
or 30 ytls. the rampart was croK.scd by 
trav^erses, and these Avere defended 
by the Sultan in y)erson. Tlie loss of 
men hero was eousiderable ; but the 
IGiiglbsh troojxs giudiially advanced, 
rand the Sultan retired slowly, defend- 
ing bis ground with obstinacy. The 
ciifiladirg fire from tlie liombay army, 
on the N. side of the river, had been 
so strong, that the defendants had 
lieen eniq-ely dm'en from the rampai’ts 
oil tbe right of the breach, and pre- 
vented from raising .tiworses. Our 
yieoplc Avlio went in that direction did 
not meet Avith tlie smallest opposition ; 
and the flank companies of the 12th 
Regiment, having found a pa.ssage 
across the inner ditch, passed through 
the town to attiick the rear of the 
enemy, avIio were opposing the Euro- 
peans on the loft. The Sultan liad 
now been driven back to the E. of the 

E alacc, and is said to liave had his 
8rse shot under him. He might have 
^ono out at a ^ate leading to the NT. 
branch of the river, and nothing could 
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have prevented him from joining his the wretched places in which Colonel 
cavalry, which, under the command of Baillie and other military prisoners 
his son Fath Haidar, and Piimea, were were confined from #780 to the peace 
hoveling round the Bombay army, in 1786. 

He, however, decided on going into the A good view of the city and sur- 
inner ibii; by a narrow sally-port, and rounding country may he obtained by 
as ho WttS attempting to do «Oj he .aseetuling one of the minars of the 
was met by the crowd flying from the Jurnma Musjicl, built by Tipu not long 
flank compaiiihs of the 12th Kegiincnt ; before his death. The houses in the 
while the troops coining up behind Fort have been for the most part 
cut olf all means of retreat. Both par- demolished, and those that I'emain are 
ties seemed to have fired into the gate- greatly dilapidated. The place is no- 
way, and some of the Europeans must toriously unnealthy. The spot where 
have passed through with the bayonet ; the breaching battery was placed is 
as a wound evidently inflicted by that marked by two cannons fixed in the 
weapon was discovered in the arm of gi’ound opposite the W, angle, and 
the Sultan. No individual claimed close to the river’s edge, and the breach 
the honour of having slain him, nor itself is v»iblo a short distance to the 
did any of cither party know that he right of the road to Mysore. All 
had fallen in the gateway. The as- along this part where the stormers 
sailaiits were too mucli enraged to luslied to tlic slaughter there are now 
think of anything but the destruction trees with luxuriant foliage, and the 
of the enemy. Eacli division passed grass grows freshly under them, 
on towards the E. end of the town. Palace is within the walls. The 
and as they advanced the carnage greater part of it has been converted 
increased. The garrison threw' them- into a warehouse for sandal-wood, and 
solves from the w’orks, attempting to the rest has been demolished. It was 
escape into the E. part of the island, a very large building surrounded by a 
and thence to their cavalry. The massive w^all of stone and mnd, and 
greater part wore killed by the fall, was of a moan ap])earaiioe. The private 
or broke tlieii’ limbs in the. most apartments of Ti])u formed a square, 
shocking manner. Mir Sadik, the and the entrance w'as by a strong and 
favourite, fell in attempting to get narrow passage, in which four tigers 
through the gates. He is siipi)oscd to v'cre chained. 'Within was the hall 
liave been killed by 'film’s soldiery, in wliicli Ti]>u wrote, and to it few' 
and his corpse lay for some time except Mir Sadik were ever admitted, 
exposed to the insults of the populace, Behind the ball was the bedchamber, 
none of w'hom i)assejl w'ithout spitting The door was sti’ongly secured on the 
on it or striking it w’itli a slipper ; for inside, and a close iron gi'ating defended 
to him they attrilmtcd most of their tlio w'indow's. Buohanan says tliat 
suflerings dui-ing the tyraniycal reign Ti])U, lest any person should fire upon 
of tlie Sultan. him while in bed, slept in a hammock 

The two divisions of the storming suspended from the roof by chains, in 
anny now met at an open jdace such a situation as to be invisible from 
surrounding a very fine mosque, into the window^s. “In the hammuok 
which the remains of the garrison w'ei*e found a sword and a ]^)air of loaded 
withdrew', and wdtli their destruction pistols.” The only other passage led 
the fighting nearly ceased. Next day into the w^omen’s apartments, wliich 
the w'ounded of the enemy w'ere col- contained 600 women, of whom 80 
lected, and the mosque, w'hich had were wives of the Sultan, and the rest 
been the great scene of bloodshed, be- attendants. 

came now a place of refuge in which The Haxya Daulat Bagh, a summer 
these poor creatures had every attention palace of Tipu, just outside the Fort, 
paid to them by the British surgoonl. is distinguished for its •gra^efiil pro- 
In the Fort on the N. siefe. and portions and the aralioaque w'ork in 
between the second and last walfc, are rich colours which covers it. The W. 
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wall is painted with the victory of 
Haidar over Colo^icl Daillie near Coii- 
jevoram in 1780.' It had been defaced 
prior to the siege, but the Duke of 
Wellington, then Colonel Arthur Wel- 
lesley, who made tills j^anlou hw 

resifhuicc, had it i*estorcd. It was 
afterwards whitewashed and aliuost 
obliterated, but Lord Dalhoiisio, having 
visited the spot during his tour in 
Mysore, ordered it to he repainted by 
a 7iative aitist wlio remembered the 
original. Tlie perspective is very bad, 
and the gtiiieral eilcet grotesfjuo, but 
the painter Inis sueccedetl in caricatur- 
ing the expression and' attitude of the 
Uiitish soldiers, and tJie Frenchmen 
are very lifelike. 

The Lai Bagh is a garden on the 
otlier side of Canjam, wliicli suburb 
intervenes between it and the Darya 
Daiilat. It contains the mausoleum 
of Haidar and Tipu, a square building 
surmounted by a dome, with ininai’cts 
at the angles, and sui rounded by a 
corridor whicli is supported by pillars 
of black hornblende, a stone that is 
rcinarkal)l(3 for its beautiful polish. 
The double doors, inlaid with ivory, 
were given by Lord Dalhoiisio. Each 
of the tombs is covered with a crimson 
pall. The whole is kept uj) at Govern- 
ment expense. The tablet cm Tinu's 
tomb is in verso to this elVoct : The 
light of Islam and the faith left the 
world. Tipu became a martyr for the 
faith of Mohaininod. The sword w.as 
lost and the son of Jlaidai- fell a noble 
martyr. The inscription giv(*s the 
datc"l213 A.u. = 17i)9 A.n. ' In the 
Lai lk.gh is a sim]de memoi’ial to 
Colonel Baillie, who died in 1782, a 
prisoner of Tipu. On the way to 
that place, on slightly lising gi-ound 
near the road, are interesting memor- 
ials of the oliicers and men of the 
12tli and 74th liegiments killed in 
action in 1799. 

86 in. MYSORE sta. 30e (D.B. on K. 
side of toAvn), the c^ipital of thS state 
so called (the pop. or Mysor<^' state is 
4,859,760), at the N.W. base of Cha- 
j^inundi Hill, an isolated iiealc rising to 
8489 ft. above the sea. Mysore witii its 
three subiu'bs has 60,000 inhabitants. 


Tlio town is built in a valley formed by 
two ridges running and S. There 
is a slight ascent on the N. side. The 
streets are broad and regular, and there 
arc many substantial houses two or 
three Rtorics high, with tcir.acod roofs. 
Most of the houses, however, are tiled. 
The town lias a neat and thi iving look, 
and ilio sanitation lias been mucli at- 
tended to by the niui>ici)iality. In the 
Fort, wdiich occupies the S. quartei', 
the apjicarance of the houses is less 
promising, aurl the streets are narrow 
and irregular. The Jail is neai-ly 
opposite it to the W., and the Jtesidency 
is 4 hi tlie E. part of the town, 

and another J m. S. are A7. Bartholo- 
mew's Church and the Wesleijan Church. 
Th(‘. summer J\ilace is about 600 yds. 
E. of th(i Fort, w'liile another jialace is 
in the Fort itself, and a tliiid some- 
what to tlio W. 

The Fort is cpuKlrtangulav, three of 
the sides being 450 yds. long, and the 
fourth or S. side somewhat longer. 
There are gates on tlie N., S., and W. 
Those on the N, and S. arc protected 
by outworks ; flanking towers oom- 
mand the curtain at intervals. At 
the S.E. angle there is a casemate, 
and a parajicted cavalier at the N.E., 
but the dtdenccs arc moan and ill- 
planned. A ditch surrounds the Fort, 
and a sloping glacis covered with 
houses abuts it on all sides but the 
E., where tlio ditch is separated from 
the Dcvarai Tank only by the high- 
road to Nanjangnd. The interior of 
Uie Foi<- is crowded witli houses, chiefly 
occii]>ied by retainers of tlie palace. 
Tho Maharajah's Baface within the 
Fort faces due E., and is built in tho 
ultra -Hindu style. Tliere are a few 
paintings by a Eiiro]ioaii. The front 
is tawdry and supported by four fan 
tastically carved wooden pillars. The 
Sejje or Dasara hall is an open gallery 
where the Rajah sliow^d himself to the 
]>oople seated on his throne on gi*cat 
occasions. The throne is very remark- 
able. According to one account it 
was ]jresented to the Ainbas.sadors of 
Cliikka Deva Rajah in 1699 by the 
Jiiynjieror Aurang^ib (Wilks, vol. i. ]>. 
^106) for their prince. The palace 
legend at Mysore is that it was found 
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buried at Peukonda by the fouiidei’S 
of the Vijayauagar Empire, Hakka or 
Harihara and Biikka, who were told 
w'here it was by one Vidyaranya, an 
ascetic. TJio legend goes on to say 
that it was the throne of tlic Pandiis, 

whGii they reigned at Haslinapura, 

wlieiKse Kainpnla Rajah brought it, 
and buried 'it at Pcukonda. It 
at all events c(}^‘tain that it w'as used 
by Chikka Deva and liis successors up 
to tlie time of Tiim Sultan ; that it 
was found in a lumber-room w)ion 
Scringapatam was taken by the Hvitish, 
and that it ^vas employed at the corona- 
tion of the Rajah to whom they con- 
ceded the government. It was origin- 
ally of lig-w'ood overlaid with ivory, 
but after the restoration of the Rajah 
the ivory w.as plated with gold and 
silver carved with Hindu mythological 
figuios. The ])nncipal gate of the 
palace o])ens into a j)assagc under the 
Sejjo loading into an 0 })en con it. At 
the farther or W. side of tin’s court 
is the door leading to the W'onien’s 
apartments, whicli occujiy the \V. part 
of the ])alacc. In the M. side arc the 
armoury, library, and various ottices. 
The Aniba Vilasa is an upper room. 
It is hung with portraits of oflicers 
connected witli Mysore. Tlio floor is 
of daz/ling w'hite cliunam, and the 
doors are overlaid wdth ivory or silver 
richly carved. The .slpc|»ing apart- 
ments, wiiicli ai-e small, open upon 
tlie Amha Vilasa. Tlic jialaco has 
been almost all built since 1800, but 
is abcady in bad re}>air. Tipii de- 
molished the old i»alace of the Rajalis, 
but left one inner room with mud 
walls of great tliickncssf This is 
called the Painted Hall,*' from the 
coloured decoration of the ceiling, and 
is said to have been the State rece]iiion- 
l oom. In front of the palace there is 
an open space, but on all other sides 
it is pressed upon by the huts of poor 
people. 

Op]X)sito i() the W. gate of tlie I'ort 
is a haiidsoino building called tlie 
Mohan Mahal, or “ pleasure -palace,** 
built as a place of amusement for 
£uroi)ean officers. The upper siory 
is adorned with pictui'cs in the Indi«n 
style. E. of the town are the 4iouses 


of European residents. Here is the 
EeMenoVy built by Colonel Wilks at 
the beginning of tlus century, in the 
Doric style. Sir John Malcolm added 
the back part, in wdiich is one of the 
laagest rooms in S. India. As the 
fprat Of Italdciit has been abollBliod, 
.this building is occupied by the Com- 
missioner of the Ashtagi’am Division. 
The District Civil Office was built 
and for some time occupied by the 
Duke of Wellington, then Col. Wel- 
lesley. 

Until the beginning of the 17th 
century the Mysore cliiefs ])aid tribute 
to the Viceroy of Seringapatam, who 
was an officer of the Rajah of Vijaya- 
nagar, Igit in 1610 they eoiupicred 
that city, and tlienecfonvard became 
powerful. Tipu tried to obliterate 
all traces of the Hindu rule, and razed 
the Fort of Mysore to the gi'ound, using 
the materials to build another fort on 
an eminence 1 m. to the E., which he 
called Nazaifibad, some remains of 
which are still to be seen. When 
Tijni fell, the stones w'ere brought 
j back and the Fort rebuilt on its 
original site. Owing to the presence 
of the court, Alysore grew as Seringa- 

S atam decreaseiL The Rajah w'as 
ivested of power in 1831, owing to 
the disturbances occasioned by bis 
misrule, but be continued to reside in 
tbc palace at Mysore, and one-fiftb of 
tlie revenue w^as assigned to him. He 
died at Mysore, .aged seventy - five, 
ill 1868. 

Chamundi, the hill w'hicli overlooks 
Mysore, is 2 m. S.E, of the Fort. It is 
]necipiious and rises to 3489 ft. above 
sea-level ; a fine road m. long leads 
to the top, on which is a temple. 
Human sacjifices were ofl'ered here 
until the time of Haidar ’Ali. Two- 
thirds of the w'ay up is a colossal 
figiire of Nandi, the sacred bull of 
Shiva, hewn out of the solid rock — a 
w'ell -executed work. 

Nanjangud, 12 m. to the S., po8sessc.s 
a toRiiilo 385 ft. long by 160 ft., broad, 
supposed by 147 cdumns. It is one 
of tlie most sacred in the Mysore dis- 
trict, and enjoys a Government grant 
of 20,197 rs. There ‘ is a celebrated 
car-festival here in March, 'whick lasts 
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The Shevahoys ant) the Niujtius, 
CoiMUATORE and OoTACAMUND 


large, wide-spreading trees. There is 
a pass OIL the N. side as well as that on 
the S. from Salem. The elevation of 
these hills is not (piite above fever 
range, and thougli, as a general nile, 
healthy during the dry months, they 
cannot be pronounced safe after a fall 
of rain. The same remark apx>lies to 
the other ranges in this (?olleotorate. 

The climate of the Mils is peculiarly 
good for gardening operations and hor- 
ticulture. A largo number of imported 
trees and jilauts flourish. In an open 
room the thermometer seldom falls be- 
low 65® F. or rises above 78® in the 
hottest months.] 


207 m. from Madras, Salem sta. (R.), 
on the S.W. branch of tlie Madras 
Rly., 75 in. S.W. of Jalar])ot June. 
The railway station is at Suramun- 
galani, 4 m. from the town. Salem 
(pop. 67,800) is the headtpiartors of 
the district of the same name. 

[The Shevaroy HillB.— Those who 
desire to visit tlie.se inteiHJSting hills 
should write or telegraph to the Vercaml 
Hotel for a convoyanco to take them 
from Suramuiigalam to the foot of the 
hills, a distance of aljout 7 in., and for 
bearers to take them 5 m. \i\i the ghat 
to Yercaud. The journey to the toot 
of the ghat is made in a bullock -coach, 
or jutka, and the ascent either hy 
pony or in a chair carried by “ bearers.” 
Yercaud is not a town, but consists 
of about 20 houses scattered about. 
There are churches, a club, and post 
and telegraph office. 

Only a few small streams are found 
on the hills, some of which dry up be- 
tween the N.E. monsoon and the return 
of the S.W., and at their sum 'aits the 
hills are scantily clothed witli vegeta- 
tion. On their sides for a third of the 
ascent the common trees and shrulw of 
the ])lain are met with, the next third 
is overgi’owu with bamboo, and above 
it grow short coarse herbage, long rank 
grass with ferns. Tlio coffee tree grows 
these hills luxuriantly, and yields a 
ISon an acre. The plants begin to bear 
in three years, ^ro in full bearing at six 
^ear$, and laa(t thirty yeai*s. The 
strealms, however, are bordered with 


243 m. Erode june. sta. (R.) Here 
the South Indian Railway (meti-e- 
gaiige), branches to the S.E. to Trichi- 
nopoly (see Rtc. 31). 

[On this branch at 19 m. ITnjalur 
sta. is a very [>retLy village, with fine 
trees and a long cocoa-nut avenue. 
Close to the station, in an enclosure, 
several huge figure.s of horses and other 
animals can be seen from the train. 

40 m. Earur sta. This was the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of Chcra. 
The Fort was ccmstantly lM{.siegod both 
in ancient times and (luring our wars 
with Tipii. Ill 1801 it was abandoned 
a.s a military station. The ruins of the 
Fort andolcl temjde arc both mtcrc.stiug. 

85 ni. Trichinopoly (sec Rte. 31)]. 

302 rn. Fodanur June. sta. (R.) 
I-eavinghore the S.W. main line, which 
terminates at Calicut on the Malabar 
coast, the traveller proceeds towards 
the Nilgiri Hills, and reaches at 

305 in. Coimbatore sta., 1480 ft. 
above sca-level (pop. 40,000). There 
is a largo central jail 1 m. N.W. of 
the rly, sta. All Souls* Church is J 
m. N.E. of the rly. sta., and the 
Club is near it. The m'eat sight of 
Coimbatore is (3 ra.) the Pagoda of 
Perur. A view of a pillar at Pemr will 
he found at p. 372 of Fergusson's HisL 
of virch,, and also a brief mention of 
it.' He says : “ The date of the i>orch 
at Pefur is ascertained within narrow 
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limits by the figure of a Sepoy loading 
a musket being oarved on tlie base of 
one of its pillars, and his costume and 
the shape of his arm are exactly those 
we find in contemporary pictures of the 
wars of A.arangzih oi* the early Marathas 
in the beginning of the 18th century. 
Tlie bracket shafts are attached to the 
T)iers, as in Tifumal Nayak’s buildings, 

and though the general character of the 

architecture is the same, there is a 
coarseness in the details, and a marked 
inferiority in the figure sculpture, that 
betray the distance of date between these 
two examples.” We have, however, 
seen that at the Great Temple at Taii- 
jore, which dates from the 1 Itli or 12th 
contnry, the fignro of a European with 
a round hat has been introduced, and 
til eve is no reason to doulit that new 
figures were from time to time intro- 
duced into tlic decorations of the 
])agodas in the S. of India. In front 
of tlic Pagoda, wliicli is a very small 
one, there is a Dwaja Stambha, 35 ft. 
liigh. The temple is sacred to Sah- 
haj»ati, a name of Sliiva, ami tlicre is 
a smaller one to Pattoshwar. They 
were both built in Tirumars time. 
There is only one gopura with five 
stories, about 55 ft. high. In the 
conidor loading to the Viinanah there 
are eight very riclily wii ved ])illars on 
cither side in the front row, and behind 
them eight smaller and ])laiuer. From 
the ceiling hang several chains, ]>oiliaj)S 
in imitation of the chains witli bells 
which hang from the Dwaja Stambha 
in front of the building. The ])illars 
rG]n-cscnt Sliiva dancing the Taiidev ; 
Shiva killing Gajasur, the clopJiant- 
licaded demon, apiiroiiriato enough in 
a locality where wild elephants used to 
do such mischief ; Vira Bliadra slaying 
Ids foes ; and the Simha, or lion of the 
S. Sliiva is represented Avith a liuge 
shell of a tortoi.se at his back, which 
forms his caiiojiy. There is a hall of 
72 pillars, but the Brahmans persist in 
reckoning only 60. There is a small 
chapel here with the appearance of 
Jain worship. 

327 m. Mettupalaiyam sta. 
is the present terminus for passengefs 
proceeaing to the Nilgiris. Th<!re is a 


Hotel here, and tongas can be obtained 
which will nm thi-ough to Coonoor, 
Wellington, and Oota*i^mund ; but per- 
sons wishing to go farther than the 
latter place must make si>ecial arrange- 
ments. Travellers leaving Mettnpalai- 
yam after the arrival of the mail train 
from Madras should reach Ootacaiuiind 
before dark. A iiaiTow'-gauge railway 

is now being constmetea from Met- 
tupalaiyam to Coonoor, 

From Mettupalaiyam there is a 
good road, 6 m. long, crossing the 
Jihavani river to Kolar, where tlie ghat 
ascent commences. From Eolar to 
Coonoor it is about 9 m. by the old 
and steep ghat, and 16 m. by the 
splendid n^w ghat, up which a carriage 
can drive. Ootacanmnd is 12 m. from 
Coonoor by an easy inotalled road, 
jiassing the military dejiOt of Welling- 
ton, 3 m. out of Coonoor, on the Jaka- 
tala Hill. There is a bridle-track for 
]uirt of the way wliich reduces the 
riding distance to 10 in. Kotagiri, a 
small sanitarium, is about 12 m. from 
Coonoor. Tlic Journey from Mettu- 
palaiyam to Coonoor occupies three and 
a half hours, and to Ootacamund five 
hours. 

Coonoor is 6100 ft. above sea-lovel. 
The climate is about 6° warmer than 
tliat of Ootacamund, the mean annual 
ieiiiperature being 65°, and the rainfall 
55 in. 

In Coonoor itself there is not much 
to see, except the Church. The ascent 
to it is rather stce}» for a canlage. 

Sim’s Park, a prettily laid-out public 
garden, contains an excellent collection 
of plants. One shady dell is full of 
splendid tree-ferns and others of large 
size, and is overshadowed by large trees 
of scarlet rliododendron. Below the 
j)ark is the JVellin^ton Jiace-ciMrse. A 
ride of 4 m. as tlie crow flies, but of 7 m. 
following the windings of the path, 
brings the traveller to the Kutharine 
WfUerfall^ which is situated N.E. of 
Cooneor, and not quite half-way to 
Kotagiiri. The road leads for 3 in. along 
the skiris of pretty Avoods, sholOfi as they 
are here called, and then turning oif 
into a narrower one not'shaded by trees, 
reaches (4 zn.) a rocky bluff callea'Xeui^jy 
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Canning's Seat, Below to tlio S. lie 
oxtenaive coffee plantations. The path 
then descends cyisidcrably, and turns 
S. to ahif^li bill tf with a path all round 
it, overlooking tho cliasni into which 
the strciiin that makes the Kafhaiiue 
Fall descends. The view here is fine. 
The waterfall docs not exceed 300 ft. 
in height^ but the ravine is very deep. 
This ride affords a good idea of about 
half the S.E. frontier of the Nilgiris, 
but beyond Kotagiri it becomes wilder. 

Eitmrsion to the Hulikal drug, or 
Tiger-rock Fort, which is on the .summit 
of a hill that towers up to the left of 
the ])ass in a.scrijding from Mettu- 
pahiiyam. This cxiK'dition is one that 
re([uire.s tho whole day fi-opjj dawn to 
sunset, and is very hitiguing. ’ Tlie road 
to it turns off at tho first zigzag on the 
now ghat about 2 m. from Coonoor. A 
rough hridlo-path along tlie ridge leads 
to it. The host line to follow for ]»art 
of the way is a ])rivate road across a 
coffee -estate, hut the owner’s consent 
must he obtained. Tbe peak is said 
to be 8585 ft, high, and cominands in 
clear wcatlier a s]»lcii(lid view. It is 
said that the Fort hcic was erected by 
Haidar ’All, but it docs not command 
a pass, and is so inaccessible that it 
must have been almost impo.s.sible to 
supply the garrison with })rovi.sions. 

From the Post Oflice at Cooiumw it is 
about 3 m. to tbe Wellington Barracks 
at Jakatala. About J m. before l each- 
ing the baiTacks a pretty fountain at 
a cross-road is reached. ’Pile road to 
the barracks turns olf here sliavj)ly. 
The barracks, an iinsiglitJy pile, nearly 
900 ft, long, but believed to bo among 
the finest in India, lie at the Foot of 
a very steep hill, on which is the 
commandant’s house with its pretty 
garden. About half- way no this hill 
is a reservoir. The water is brought in 
pil>es from a spot in the liills about 4 
m. from the barracks, which were 
Onished in 1860. The hospital was 
built ill 1854. A large piece of ground 
close to tbe barracks is cultivated by 
the soldiers, where both flow^Ttis and 
ve^tablos are very successfully grown, 
mean anp^ual range of the ther- 
is 64**; of the barometer 24®. 
l%e about 70 iu. 


Ootacamund. —From Wellington 
BaiTaeks to Ootacamund is 9 in. The 
road is generally vciy hare of trees, and 
skirts a precipice of' some hundred feet 
in height, which looks down on ])atches 
of cultivation, Ootacamund i§ in a 
valley surrounded by lofty liills, of 
which Dodabeta on the E. is tho highest, 
being 8622 ft. above 9ea-level. But 
there are also otlier higli liills, as Elk 

Hill, 8090 ft. high. The Lake is Ij m. 
long from E. to W., but nariw. It is 
7220 ft. above .sea-level, and the road 
round it is one of the ])leasaTitcst diivcs 
iu the [)laco. The priiiei[»al Church, St, 
Stephen's, is near .the Post Oflice, the 
Public Library, and the piinci})al shops. 
The Market is close to tho E. end of 
the Lake, and the Jail i.s to its W. on 
the N. side. St. Thomas's Church is 
on the S. side of the Lake and close to 
it W. of the bridge. 

A visit to the Chinclmia Plantations 
of Dodabeta will aiFinxl a grand view 
over Ooty, to the W., and the valley of 
the Moyar liver, to the E. 

The Butanical Gardens, cs.tahlished 
in 1810 by ]>ublic subscription, arc 
beaut i fully laid out in teiTaces one 
above another at tlie foot of a hill, 
wliich gradually rises till it culminates 
in the peak of Dodabeta, 1206 ft. above 
tbe Gardens, and 8622 ft. above the 
sea. The Sufjcrin tend cut’s house is 
charmingly situated, and has liecii ii.sed 
by the Govervior lioforc the new Govern- 
ment Houbc was erected. 

The Cliinchoini Plantations are not 
much in [>oiiit of a})]>earanco, as the 
tree is .small (25 ft.) and has hut little 
foliage. ’J''Iic species here cultivated is 
tlie qf/icifutlis, and is of three kinds : 
(1 ) tho Condamiiica ; (2) the Bonplaii- 
dinia ; (3) the Crispa. The syst(mi 
pursued ha.s been that after the trcp 
has grown eight years it is barked. 
Half of the hark is taken olf in six 
mouths during tho l ains, and tho otlicr 
half next year. Tho tree then rests 
one year, so that each yield takes three 
years. When barked it is swathed in 
moss, a system which Mr. MTvor, the 
late Superintendent, introduced from 
Poifu. After the tree has been mossed 
i*- gives an improved yield, as it de- 
velops more bitter and alkaloid particles. 
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The bark is cut off in parallel slips, and 
grows again after tho inossing. The 
Dutch system since introduced consists 
of shaving off the outer layers of bark, 
never completely stripping any portion 
of the tree. This is tho crown bark. 
There are three other kinds of Chiii- 
ohona, which do not succeed here. 
These arc the /-cd bark, the Chinchona 
niacrantliA, or gray bark, and tbe yel- 
low bark. Thesife kinds are dying out 
at tlic plantation. | 

From the top of the liclge a most 
superb panoraiiia is .seen. Looking to 
tlie S. W. one notices Elk Hill, 8090 ft. 
high, behind which, and not visible, is 
the Lawrence Asyluw^ 7330 ft. Farther 
to the S.W. is Chlnna Do^labeta^ or 
Little Dodabeta, 7849 ft., and in the 
far W. Cairn Hillj 7583 ft. Ootaca- 
mund itself and its Lake and St. Ste- 
])licu’s Chnrcli Hill, 7429 ft. Beyontl 
are still higher hills, as Snowdon, 8299 
ft., and Club Hill, 8030 ft. Tho thicst 
view, however, is to the E. II ere is 
Oranye Vallc)f, where oranges grow 
Avild. Hei’c. too is the Moyar valley, 
ignobly termed ^‘tlic Mysore Ditch, ” 
but really ])rofouii(l and gloomy wiLli 
forests and the shadows of overhanging 
hills. Here also is seen dimly theGajal- 
liatti Pass and Kotagiri, and inoujitains 
beyond almost uiiknoAvn and inaoccs- 
siblo from dense fon\sts oonlainiiig 
savage beasts. The visitor Avill observe 
tho two kinds of aeacia, the melan- 
oxyJon and deal bat a, and the euca- 
lyptus globulus, or blue mini tree, 
wliich at its third year sheds its bine 
leaves, and puts out others of a dark 
gi’Cen. After descending from tho 
heigliis he may take a [jtft/h to the 
N.Pi, previously, of course, liaviug 
ordered his caniage to meet him at the 
foot of the hill in that direction. The 
whole expedition will take about six 
or seven hours, that is supposing that 
tlie highest ])eak, Dodabeta itself, is 
visited. 

The Lawrence Asylum il^ .5 m. from 
the Post Ofhec at Ootacamund, and is a 
handsome structure, with a tower over 
70 ft. higli. The dining-room is large 
enough to accommodate 300 boys. ^ In 
it are good portraits of Sir Hope a^ 
Lady Grant. The boys learn jimong 


other things telcgi'aphy, and compete 
for appointments in the Govermneiit 
Telegraph Department ; others are 
taught trades, and s^me are enlisted 
in regiments stationed in India. The 
visitor may return by another road, 
and will notice a fine piece of water. 
He will remark also the tea -planta- 
tions. Tlio plant is primed down to 
3 ft. and bears aftci* five years: the 
leaves are large and slightly aroTliatio. 

In some of ^e compounds or m'ounds 
at Ooty are beautiful shrubs. J^aikk’s 
Chtide says that a heliotrope in Mr. 
Dawson’s gaidcn attained 10 ft. in 
height, ana 30 ft. in circumference, 
and a verbena 20 ft. in height, with 
the brauehes of a tree. 

tt 

Katy.— There is a [ileasant drive of 
5 m. to the S.E. to Kaiy. A (govern- 
ment faiTii was established in the ICaty 
valley in 1831, in the hope that Euro- 
])ean produce might be derived from it. 
This idea was not realised, and tho 
Governor of Pondichtu ry thou inhabited 
the fannhouse for a Ihne. After this 
fjord Elpbinstono took a lease of the 
ju’onerty foi* 99 years. He enlarged the 
building, and furnished it magnificently 
with articles selected by Count d’Orsay. 
Ill 1845 Mr. Casamajor, of tho Madras 
Civil Scj vice, bouglit the property for 
15,000 rs. and expended 10,000 rs. on 
it. At liis death he bcipieatlicd tlie 
gieater part of his fortune to the Lash 
Mission, whicli has a church and con- 
gregation lierc, 

Murkurti Peak is 20 m. due \V. of 
Ootacamund, among the grand moun- 
tains of the Kiindas, where the scenery 
is magnificent. 8 m. can be driven ; the 
remaining 12 in. must be on horseback. 
Of course tho traveller must take his 
refiesh incuts witli him, for none are to 
be had in that wild region. It will l>e 
also well to take a rifle. This peak is 
8402 ft. high, while Avalanche Hill 
is 8502 ft., Kuiidah Peak 8353 ft., and 
Devibotta (“Sugar-loaf Hill”) only 
6671 ft. Another name for the Mur- 
kurti ♦cak is Taigannam. “It is a 
sjKkt held sacred by the Tudas as 
the residence of a parsonage whom 
they believe to be the keeper of the 
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^tes of heaven. ” ^ The religion of this 
singular tribe, the Tiidas, has not yet 
boon definitely ascertainocl. The author 
of this book coiivtirsed with one of their 
old men in Kanaresc, and on inter- 
roj^ating him on tlie subject of his 
faith, the old man said, “ I worship 
the Swaroi, wdio dwells in heaven, but 
I know not His name.” In going to 
this j)eak the traveller follow's the 
windings of the Pavhk river to its con- 
Auonco with the Paikari. Thence he 


will trace the Paikari to its source, 
which is close to the Murkurti Peak. 
From the source of the Paikari an easy 
ascent of m. leads to the summit of 
the peak ; and there,' should the mist 
and clouds fortunately roll away, a 
grand scene will ])re.sent itatlf to the 
view. The W. side of the mountain 
is a terrific and perfectly ])crpendicular 
precipice of at least foOO ft. The 
mountain seems to have been cut sheer 
through the centre, leaving not the 
slightest shelve or ledge between the 
pinnacle on which the traveller stands 
and the level of the ]ilaius below. To 
add to the terror of this sublime view, 
the spot on which the gazer i)Iacf3S his 
feet is as crumbling as ])reci])itous, the 
ground being so insecure that wdth 
almost a touch large masses ran be 
hurled down the prodigious height into 
the barrie)' forest at the foot of the hills, 
which at sucli a distance looks like moss. 
Majiy parts of this locality are still un- 
explored ; and the lover of the pic- 
turesque, the man of science, and the 
sportsman will tind unending amuse 
ment in the wondrous scenery around. 

Other sights on the Nilgiris are the 
waterfalls at If- Val-IIatti^ and those at 
the top of the Sigur (lliat ; there is also 
another much finer fall, in the hcaii; of 
the Kundas, formed by the 13hawani, 
400 or 600 ft. high, with a large body 
of water, and surroutided by scenery of 
the most savage gj*andeur, but it is clitR- 
cult of access. The lianga-Swami 
Temple^ ami the fortress of Gagana 
Ohukki, may also be visited. The 
native villages of the Tudas and other 
tribes may be seen m route in tiiny of 
these expeditions. 

The stoi^e-oirclae, which the Tudas 
1 jSmouUi^' of Baiki^i Guide. 


call Fhins, and which contain images, 
urns, relics, and some very prettuy- 
wronght gold ornaments, arc found in 
many parts of the hi Us, but the most con- 
venient locality for a visit from 0<^ca- 
mand is the liill of Karoni, 3 m. to the 
S, The circles are built of rough un- 
hewn stone, some of them of a large 
size, which must have Jbeen brought 
from a considerable distance. The 
history of their construction is quite 
unknown. 

It remains to say something Of the 
sport to be obtained on the Nilgiris, 
and of the natural products. The 
woods in general are so ornamentally 
disposed as to remind one of the parks 
in a European country. They are 
easily beaten, and from the end of 
Octo})er to March woodcock are Ibiind 
in them. Jungle-fowl and spur-fowl 
are very numerous. Partridges are 
rare ; <iuails common in the lower parts 
of the hills. Snipe come in in Sep- 
tember, and are seldom found aftei’ 
April. The solitary snipe {Scolo})ax 
major) is occasionally shot. There 
are blackbirds, larks, tlinishes, wood- 
peckers, imperial pigeons, blue wood- 
pigeons, doves, and green ]>lovors in 
abundance. There is also an immense 
variety of hawks, and among them 
a milk-white s])ecies, with a large 
black mark between the wings ; as also 
a cream-coloured species. Largo black 
eagles are o(;cai>ionally seen ; and owls 
of various sorts, ])ai’ticularly an 
imincnso horned kind. Hares and 
porcupines abound, and do much 
dauiage to the gardens. Both arc 
excellent eating ; the Uesh of the 
porcuJ)ine^ resembles delicate pork. 
Jungle sheep or muiitjak can be found 
in nearly all the sholas around the 
station. In the most inaccessible parts 
of the Kundas the ibex may be found, 
but are very shy and diflicult to 
a})proach. Among the larger game 
wild hogs and sambar or elk alford 
good sport. * Pole-cats, martins, jackals, 
wild dogs, and panthers are numerous. 
So, too, is the black bear, e.s]^cially in 
the early jiart of the monsoon, when 
they ascend the hills in pursuit of a 
large bro\m beetle, their favourite 
fefea. ^ Among the tall gr^^, which is 
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ofteu as high as a man’s head, and in 
the thicker and larger sholas the royal 
tiger is not uijifrcqiiently met with. 


ROUTE 31 

M A nil AS TO CoNJKVEllAM, MADUHA, 

AND TlNNriYia4TA” llY THE SOUTII 

Indian RaitiWAy, 433 miles. 

Madras is described under Madras 
City. 

34 m. Ghingleput June. sta. (R.) 
A line of 39 in. runs to Arkonam 
junc. sta. (R.) on the Madras Rly. 
(Rtc. 22.) 

The Fort here, through part of which 
the railway jjasses, contains the l^ihlic 
Ofliccs and Reformatory S(diool,and was 
erected by the Riijahs of Vyayanagar 
at tlie end of the 1 6th century. It 
])layed an important ])ait during the 
contest between tlie English and 
French, and was once bombarded by 
Clive ; it was afterwards a place of 
confiiierncnt for French i>risoiicrs ; 
and during the siege of ^ladras by 
Lally it was of enormous use by en- 
abling the garrison to annoy the 
Freneli rear, and intercept their com- 
inutiications. 

[On the branch between dtiingleput 
and Arkonam is Conjeveram sta. 
{Karvehipwram, the Golden City), 60 m. 
from Madras by Arkonam, 56 in. by 
Chingleput. The Benares of Southern 
Hinduslan, one of the 7 sacred cities 
(40,000 inhab.) The great festival here 
is in May. The Temple, about 2 m . from 
the rly. sta., is dedicated to Ekambarah 
Sw-aini, which may mean the Deity 
with the single gannent. Just before 
reaching the great temide there is a 
mosque, which was formerly a Hintlu 
tem^e, Th® GreeU Gopura is on th§ 


S. side of the outer enclosure, and 
has ten stones, and an enormous top 
without any window or means of ascent. 
The topmost five stories have been re- 
laired and somewhat altered. The 
total height is 188 ft. In the view 
from the top are seen 2 open pavilions, 
consisting of a stone roof on 16 stone 
pillars, 18 Tt, high, carved in alto- 
relievo. Tlie chief part of the town, 
which is full of fine trees, and has very 
broad streets, with low' houses and a 
good many smaller pagodas^ is also 

visible, as is the railway to Arkonam. 
2J m. S. is seen the Palar river. S.E. 
is seen tlic Yishnava temple at Little 
Conjeveram. E., and outside the 
enclosure, is a magnificently carved 
wrooden car, very high, wdth massive 
wooden wheels. Passing through the 
Gjcat Gopiiia an open s])ace is entered, 
and at 60 yds. to the left is the Hall 
of 1000 Pillars. This liall stands to 
the W. of tlie Great Gopura, and at its 
H. end has another line gopura, not so 
high as tlic first. In this hall are 20 
rows of 27 [iillars each, making alto- 
gether 540, instead of 1000, Most of 
the ])illars have alto-relievo carvings, 
1)ut some are ])laiii. In the centre of 
the hall the pillars have been closed 
with wattle, so as to form a chamber, 
in wliich various iigures of monstem 
are kept, wdiich are carried in proces- 
sion on high days. Only caste Hindus 
arc permitted to enter the adytum, 
where a lamp is kept burning. There 
arc four row's of ornate pillars with 
capitals of masonry before the vimauah, 
and between it and the base of a small 
goimra it is usual to bring out Nmiich 
girls to exhibit their performances to 
visitors. Between the vimauah and 
the Great Gopura is a very old 
temple with a long inscription on its 
outer wall in Granthi. In this, the 
Ekambarah Temple, there are three 
go}>uras. 

The Vishnu Temple in Little Con- 
jeveram is about 2 m. off. Vishnu is 
worshipped here under the name of 
Varada Rajah, “boon-giving king.” 
The entrance is under a gopura^ which 
has seven stories, and is about 100 ft. 
high. On both sides ol^ the gateway 
are Sanscrit inscriptions in .the Tamil 
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character, called Graiithi. There are 
great numbers of Navich girls. After 
passing through the gopura, you have 
on your left a k(M of pillars, which is 
the building best w'orth seeing in i 
Coujoverani. The pillars are carved in 
most marvollous fasliioii, the bases 

I'epmenting ridera on liorse.'j and on 

J^dppogrink At the S.E,'' corner is a 
romarkablo carving of a chain with 
eight links, like a cable, terminating 
in. the many heads of the Sliesh Nag at 
one Olid, and at the other in a sort of 
tail. Visitors are not alhnved to enter 
this hall. N. of the hall is a Teppa j 
Kulam. and a small luandapam, wdth a 
double row of pillars/ E. of the Knlani, 
or tank, is a small temple dedicated to 
the Chakrab, or discus, of Vishmi. | 

Here, at the request of a visitor, the 
jmvols will be shown. OrnamenU for 
the head, of wliich there are at least five, I 
are called Komla and Kimtcn, and arc | 
like two basijiH, one placed on the other j 
TOvers<‘d, of gold, and studded with 
rubies, diamonds, and emeralds, worth 
from 5000 to 1 0, 000 vs. each. Natjasma 
is a fillet li in. broad, studded with 
gems, used to bind the hair of the. 
goddess Vishnu’s consort. Kaaiha I 
ilara are necklaces of various kinds, of j 
pearls, rubies, and emeralds. Tare are j 
aigrettes of rubies. Gold cbaiiis aio 
too numerous to mention, and are. 
worth fioin 800 t<i 1000 rs. Observe 
also a Maickara Kaatht, a sort of ncek- 
lai’,e, worth 7000 rs., given by an Acliari 
Obsfvvo too the padnmn, gold casings 
for the feet of idols, stinidcd with 
iewels, and a Afakkara Kanlha, a neck- 
lace witli ])endaiits, worth 8600 rs. , said 
to have been given by Lord Clive, aiul a 
Pada Kmrc, an oi'iiamcnt for the neck, 
and Nei Koth, frontlets. On the wall 
of the enclosure are numerous Tamil 
words and letters, said to be builders’ 
marks. On the W. and E. side of the 
wall of the inner enclosure, alxiut the 
centre, is a mark something like a 
horse-shoe, which is said to be the first 
letter of Vishnu. Ever since 1789 two 
sects have l>cen fighting fiercely about 
the form of this symbol. The kftei^rs of 
the shrine say it should be made with 
a plain line. * 

On, the r way ba^sk from the temple 


one may visit the Makbarah, or tomb 
of Hamid Auliya, who was the minister 
of a king of Bijapur, and^^aubsequently 
canonised. The building has a small 
dome, and stands 1 00 yds. ba<jk^ from 
the road in a garden. 

A few m. N.W. of Conjeveram 
Baillic's Divi.qion was cut to pieces by 
Haidar *Ali, and Sir Hector Mnuro 
threw his guns and baggage into the 
Temple Tank on his ratreat to Chingle- 
put.] 

75 m. Tindivanam sta. (R.), D.B. 

[18 in. "W. of this station by road is 
Gingi {Chenji), considered the most 
famous fort in tlie Carnatic. The 
interest of the place is exclusively his- 
torical. The fortress consists of three 
strongly-fortified hills connected by long 
walls of ciroumvallation. Tlie liigliest 
and most imjioitant hill is called 
Rajagiri, about 600 or 600 ft. high, 
which consists of a ridge terminating 
in an overhanging bluff, facing the S., 
and falling with a precipitous sweep to 
the ])laiii on the N. On the summit 
of this bln If stands the cibidcl. On the 
S.W., wlioi’o the crest of tho ridge 
meets the base of the bluff, a narrow 
and steep ravine probably gave a diffi- 
cult means of access to tlio to]), across 
wbieli the Hindu engineer built three 
walls, each about 20 or 25 ft. high, 
rising one behind the other at some 
little distance, and rendering an attack 
])y escalade in that direction almost 
in I pract ical )le. 0 n tb e N . side a narrow 
cha..in flivi<lcs a portion of the rock 
from tho main mass. This chasm the 
fortifiers of the rock artificially j>ro- 
longcd and dee])cned ; and where it 
ba<l a width of about 24 ft., and a 
depth of about 60 ft., they threw a 
w’oodeii bridge over it, and made the 
only means of ingress into the. citadel 
through a naiTow stone gateway facing 
the bridge. 

Several ruins of fine buildings are' 
situated inside the fort. Of these the 
most i-emarkable are the two pagodas, 
the Kaliyana Mahal, the Gymldiana, 
the Granaries, and the Idgah. Tho 
Kaliyana Mahal consists of a square 
cdurt surrounded by rooms for the 
ladies of the Governor s h«.asohold. In 
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the tniddle is a square tower of eiglit 
stories, with a pyraiiiidical roof. 

The principal objects of interest ai-e 
— the groat gun ou the top of liajagiii, 
whicli^has the figures 7560 stamped ou 
it ; the Rajah's bathing-stone, a large 
smooth slab of gi’anite. The prisoners' 
iR a very singular boulder, about 15 
to 20 ft. high, poised on a rock near tlie 
Chakrakulam, and surmounted by a 
low circular briflk wall. It has a 
natural hollow passing through it like 
a well. I 

(ringi was a stronghold of the Vijay- 
aiiagar power, which was at the height | 
of its pros})erity towards the close of the 
1.5th coutury, and was finally over- 
thrown by the allied Mohammedan 
kings of the Deccan in 1564 at T'alikot. 
Ill 1677 the Tort fell to Shivaji by 
stratagem, and remained in Maratha 
hands for twenty-one years. In 1690 
the armies of the Delhi cmi>cror, under 
ZnHikar Khan, wore dcs[)atehed against 
(liiigi with a view to the final extirpa- 
tion of the Maratha jiowor : Ihe fort 
ultimately fell in 1698, and hccame the 
hcad(|uartcrs of the standing army in 
Areot. In 1750 the French under M. 
Ihissy captured it ]»y a skilful and dar- 
ingly executed night-surprise, and held 
it with an efficient garrison for eleven 
years, defeating one attack hy the 
Knglish in 1752.] 

98. Villupuram juiio. sta. 3 ^ (R.) 
llrauch N.W. to Vellore (Iltc. 29) and 
Tirupati (Rte. 22). 

[And E. 24 m. to Pondicherry sta. a$c 
(141,000 inhah.), capital of the French 
possessions in India, which lukve an ex- 
tent of 178 s(p 111 ., and a pop. of 280,385. 
The town, founded 1674 by Fran 9 ois 
Martin, is divided by a canal into White 
and Black Towns, — the White Toivn 
next the sea. The Government a 

handsome building, is situated at the 
N. side of the riacc, within 300 yds. of 
the sea. The means of locomotion Jiere 
is a pousse-poussc, which is like a bath- 
chair pushed by one or two men, and 
glides along at a great rate over the 
level streets. The Cathedral, built 
1855, is called Notre Bmhe des An^%, 
Th-e Pu>r is %50 metros long, it? 

[Didm] 


entrance, ranged in a scinicirclo, are, 
eight pillars, 38 ft. high, of a grayish 
blue stone, brought from Giiigi, whicli 
is 40 in. distant as the^irow flies. The 
FrcncJi assert that these and others 
were given to M. Dupleix by the 
Go vci nor of G ingi. On the third pil lar 
011 the left side, looking towards the sea, 
IS an astronomical plan by some as- 
tronomers who WTre directed to fix the 
exact longitude of Pondicherry. On 
the next pillar is inscribed Place 
de la Republiqno, ” 50 yds. W. of 

tJio W. end of the pier is the statiw of 
DupIcLe, im a pedestal Ibriucd of old 
fragments of temples brought from 
Giugi. At a distance this pedestal lias 
anything but a gracclul aj)[)earaiice, 
and seems ^rmod of logs of wood. On 
the ledge is llie date 1712-54. Four 
more pillars grace this cud of the Place, 
Tlie band jfiays Jiere twice a week, and 
there arc scats and a i>vomenadc. At 
the S. cud of tlie proruonado is the 
JI6tA lie VUle, a neat building, and E. 
of this on the ))caeli is a battery of 
cigli t small guns. Tlicre is also a Light- 
home, wliicli sliows a light 89 ft. above 
the sea. The IfUjh Court {La Cour d* 
Ap}ud) is a handsome .sipiarc building, 
A canal so])avatos the European from 
the Native Town. Crossing tins canal, 
and turning to Llic N., you pass a large 
hnspifol, Jmilt at the cjqieiisc of the 
Comte do Kiehemout. N. of this is 
ihe Missionaries’ (fiiurcli, which is 
callcil La CttthMralc de la V^illc Noire. 
N. of this again is a school with 450 
pnjfils, on the facade of which is in- 
scribed, " College Calve Soupraya Chot- 
tiyar,” after tlie founder. It is a fine 
white building. Tlie Prison G^ne- 
rah, in whicli are generally about 330 
])risoners, is opjiositc to the clock-tower, 
built at the ex]ieiise of a native resi- 
dent. Hero isaiiother pillar froniGiiigi, 
making thirteen in all. A huuleyrtrd 
begins here which goes round the town. 
Contiuuiiig the drive and turning to 
the S.E., one may visit Die cotton - 
spiiuiiiig factoiy, or Filature, called 
Savanali, and foiiiided in 1826. Here 
is an i#tcsian well which gives 200 
litres a minute of beautifully clear 
water. The public gardens, are also 
worth a visit. 


2c 
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The places iiudei* the aiithoiity of 
Pondicherry are Karikal, south of Traii- 
quebar ; "S'aiiaii, and the lodge of Masu- 
lipatam ; Malie i.iid the lodge of Calicut 
on the Alalal>ar coast ; and Oianda- 
uagar, in P>cngal, on the Hooghly. 
PoudiehoiTy itself has an area of llf> 

Ksq. in. The Governor receives 1600 
IS. a month, the Attonioy - General 
200 IS., and the four .senior judges 
400 rs. 

History. 

In 1672 Pondicherry, then a small vil- 
lage, uas jnirclirtsod l>y the FrencJi from 
the king of Vijayanagar, seventy-one 
years after tlic first arrival of Froneh 
shi]).s in India. In 1 603 the Dutch look 
JVmdichcrry, hut restored wiili the 
fort ilicat ions greatly improved, in 1607, 
at the iK*ace of Ryswick. On the 2()th 
of August 1748 A<lTniral lloscawen laid 
siege to it with an army of 6000 men, 
hut was I'-omjicIled to raise the siege on 
the 6th of Octob(‘r, with the loss of 
1065 Europeans. M. Du]>leix was the 
Governor, and had under him a garri- 
son of 1800 Kuropeans and 2000 S(3poys. 
Oil the 21Hli of Ai)ril 1758 M. Lally 
landed at Pondichei ry, and commcncoJl 
a vigorous war, which emh’d niiiiously 
for ilio French. 

Ill the hegiuiiiiig of July 1760 Col. 
Cootc, with 2000 Europeans, and 6000 
natives, began to blockade PoiidicheiTy. 
On the OLh of September the, English 
army, liaving received rein force mo uts, 
earned the hound-hedge, and tuo (O' 
the foil]' redoubts whieli defended it. 
On the 27th of November M. Daily, 
lindiug the garrison liard ])i<-ssed by 
famine, ex])ellecl all the native iiihahit- 
auts from the town, 1400 in iiiiuiber. 
Tiicsc being driven back by the ICnglish, 
atte.mi»ted to re-enter the fort, hut were 
fired on ])y the Ereneh, and some of 
them killed. For' eight days these 
unfdrluuates wandered hotween tlio 
lines of the two liostile annies, subsist- 
ing on the food which they liad about 
them and the roots of gi'ass. At last, 
iiiidiiig Lally inexorable, the English 
su tiered them to pass. The topes of 
deliverance in the minds of the French 
were soon dispelled by the arrival 
of frdsli ipeij-6f-\vai’ from Ceylon and 


Aladras, so that the blockading fleet 
was again raised to eleven sail of the 
line. On 16th Dec. 1760 the town 
siinendored, as the garrison was reduced 
to 1100 men of the line fit for duty, and 
thc.se enfeebled by famine and fatigue, 
with hut two days* provisions left. 
In 1/63 Pondiclieny was restored to 
the French. On 9t)i ^ug. 1778 Sir 
Jfcctor Mimro, with an army of 10,600 
men, of whom 160(^wero Europeans, 
again laid siege to it. On the lOtli Sir 
E. Yernon, with four .shi[)S, fought an 
indecisive battle in the roads witli five 
French sliips under AI. 'j'rongolloy, 
who, some days after, sailed off nt 
night, and left the town to its fate. 
Pondicherry, after an obstinate defence, 
was suiToudtsred in the middle of Oeto- 
hei- by AL Bellccomhc, the Governor, 
and .shoitly after the fovtilications wore 
destroye<L In J783 it was rc-trans- 
ferred to the French, and on the 23d 
of August 1793 retaken by the British. 
The 'i’reaty (»f Amiens, 1802, icstoivd it 
to it.s original masters, who reuj>ou Bona- 
parte sent thither General do Caen, with 
seven other generals, 1400 regulars, a 
bodyguard of eighty horse, and i:i00,000 
in sjiecie, with avii‘W, doubtless, to ex- 
tensive operatioihs in India. His in- 
tentions, Iiowevor, whatcvei' tliey may 
have ))ecn, were deb ated by the rc- 
ocenpation of I’oudiehcrry in 1803. 
Tlie ifiaee A\as then attached to S. 
Arcot, and yiehh'd a yearly j’evciiue of 
4.5, 000 rs in 1817 it was ro.stored to 
the, French, and has remained ever 
siir'C under tJjeir lule.] 

125 m. Cuddalore New Town sta. 

127 111 . Cuddalore Old Town sta. (R.) 

From ilio former station, FortSt. David 
can most conveniently he visited, and 
it is iicare.st to the ])ul)]ie olfice.s in the 
civil station, and the D.B. At the Old 
Town station are the railway work- 
sho))s, and the residences of u consider- 
able number of Fhiropeans, also the 
church and jail. An English niaiiu- 
serii>t, ‘ ‘ Th e Cuddalore Obituary, ’ ’ kept 
ill the church here is worth seeing. 
The Jail is an old cotton factory. The 
Church is at Old Town, and is intcrest- 
*jng on account of the old <i^mbs in and 
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about it.' A siiiall ohurcli has roceutly 
been built in the New Town. 

Fort St. David is interesting only 
oil acuoimt of its history. From 1691, 
when it was purchased by the E. I. Co., 
it remained in the hands of the British 
until 1758, wdieii it was besieged and 

taken, aftermaiiy uiisucuessfiilaLtemirtai 

by the French, only to fall back into 
British hand^ at the jicace of 1783. 
All that now regains of the fort are 
the ditch, almost filled up, the founda- 
tions of tho once strong ramparts, and 
some masses of the falLcii walLs. 

144- m. Porto Novo sta. The town 
standwS on the N. bank of the river 
Velar, close to the sea, and is called by 
tho Indians, Mahmud Bandar and Fi- 
riiigipet. The Portuguese settled here 
during tho latter part of the 1 6th eeiitiuy, 
being the liisi Kuropeans who landed 
on the Coromandel coast (see Mamutl 
of S, Arevty by J. 11. (lai-stiii, C.S.) 
ill 1678 the Dutch ahaiidoiied their 
factory at Porto Novo and D(;vapai- 
iiam, and went to Pulicat. 

The eliief Jiislorieal recollection which 
attaches to Poiio Novo is that, with- 
in 3 in. of it to the N., close to the 
sea-sliorc, was fouglit one of the most 
impoilant Indian battles of the last 
century. Sir Eyre Coote had arrived 
at Porto Novo on tJie 19th of June 
1781, aft(U' having heou repulsed the 
ilay before in an attack on the foitificd 
Pagoda of Chidamharam, which he con- 
ducted ill person. Haidar *AIi ^vas 
eiieouraged by tlie simeess of his troops 
on that occasion to hazard a battle, j 
and lie took up and fortified an advan- 
tageous position on tho only road by 
which the English could Iluvaiice to 
Ciiddalore. An account of the battle 
which ensued will be found in Mill, 
vol. iv. pp. 209-iil2. A victory was 
obtained, of which Sir J. Malcolm 
speaks in the following tenns : “If a 
moment was to be named when the 
existence of the British pow'cr de]iendcd 
ui)on its native troojis, w-e should fix 
upon the battle of Porto Novo. Driven 
to the sea-shore, attacked by an enemy 
exulting in recent success, confident in 
liis uumbei's, and strong in the tenor 
of his nauip, every circumstance con- 


biiied that could dishearten tho small 
body of men on whom the fate of the 
war de^ieuded. Not a heart shrunk from 
tlic trial. Of the £uj 02 >ean battalions 
it is, of course, superfluous to speak, 
but all tho native battalions appear 
from evciy account of the action to 
liavu boon ontitlod to jn-aie© on 

this memorable occasion, and it is diffi- 
cult to say wlietber they were most 
distinguished when suffering with a 
l>atient courage under a heavy cannon- 
ade, wdicji receiving and repulsing the 
shock of the flower of Haidar's cavalry, 
or when attacking in their turn the 
trooi>s of that monarcJi, who, bafllcd in 
all his elforts, retreated from this held 
of anticipated conquest with tlie loss 
of his celebrated eoininander, and 
thousands of his bravest soldiers.” 

1.^>1 m. Chidambaram sta.,a^ D.B. ^ ‘ 
111 . from sta. Po]). 20,000. 

Tlie .Viujodaa at Oliidaiiiharam are 
the oldest in the S. of India, and 
portions of them ai*e gems of art. 
Here is jilaiicd by some the N. frontier 
of the ancient Chola Kingdom, the 
suc(?esHivo ca[)itals of wJueh were Uriyur 
oil the Cauveiy, Kuinbhakoiiarn, and 
Tanjovc. Tho principal temple is 
sacred to Shiva, aiul is allirmed to have 
been erected, or at least embellished by 
Hiranya Vaina Chakra varti, “the 
golden -coloured Emperor,” who is said 
to have been a leper, ami to have origin- 
ally borne the name of Swethavavnxah, 
“the white -coloured,” on account of 
his leprosy, and to have come S. on a 
pilgrimage. lie recovered at Chidam- 
baram miraculously, after taking a 
bath ill the tank in the centre of the 
temjjle, and tlierein»on rebuilt or en- 
larged the temples. lie is said to 
have brought 3000 Brahmans from the 
N. It is stated in one of the Mackenzie 
MSS. that Vira Chola Rajah (927 -77 A.n.) 
saw the Sahliapati, i.e. Sliiva, dance on 
the .sca-shorc w ith his 'wife, Parbati, and 
erected tho Kaiiak Sablia, or golden 
shrine in memory of the god, w'ho is 
here called Natesran, or Nateshioar^ 
“god^f dancing.” The whole area is 
suiTOUiided by tw’o high w'alls, which 
contain 32 acres. 

The outer wall of all is 1600 ft. long 
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from N. to 8., ami 1480 ft, from E. to 
W, ISoarly in tlie oeiitvo of this vast 
space is a line tanh, 315 ft. x 180 ft. 
At the four ])oi;^tfi of the comi)ass are 
four vast gopuras, those on the N. and 
S. being about 100 ft. high. 

Near tlio tank is the 11 all of 1000 
Pillars^ whieh is 340 ft. long and 190 
ft. broad. Mr. Fergiissou (p. 352, 
HisL of Arch,) makes the niiinbcr of 
pillars ill this liall 984. This is one 
of the very rare instances in India 
whore the so-call(‘d Hall of 1000 
Pillars is almost fiiniishcd with that 
innidxjv. 

The Temple of Purhati^ known as 
Sliivagamiannnan, dlic wife of Shiva, 
is principally )‘oniarkablc for its porc'h, 
which is of singular elegj^Jicc.' The 
outer aisles of this porch arc 5 ft. 6 in. 
wide, the next 7 ft. 9 in., am I the 
centre 23 It. The roof is supported by 
bracketing sliaits tied with transverse 
purlins till only 9 ft. are left to be 
spanned. The outer enclosure in which 
this tcin]do stands is very elaborate, 
with two stories of pillars. 

Adjoining this Temple of Parbali 
is one to Stihrahmanya^ tlic <‘nclosure 
of which is 250 ft. x 305 ft. 'rjjcre is 
the image of apcacock and two cloidi ants 
in front of it, then a ])ortico with four 

S illars in front, with an inner court. 

Ir. Fergussoii assigns the end of the 
I7lh or beginning of the J8lli ecntiiiy 
as the date of this tcm|)le. There is 
another small one to Subrahiuanya, 
and' one to (lancsh in the eorncr of the 
gi’cat eneloaui’c. There is also a inaii- 
da]>am to the S. of the coiii-t of 
Parbati’s Temple, and sevcial sjnaller 
maiidapams in other ])arts of the great 
enclosure. 

Tlio julncipal temple to Shiva is about 
30 yds. S. of the tank. In the S.IV. 
corner of this ciuilosure is a tcm])lo to 
Parbati, and in the centre of the S. side 
an idol of Nateshwar. In the centre 
of all is the sanctuary, which consists 
of two parts. In this is the most sacred 
imago of the dancing Shiva, which is 
that of a naked giant with four arms, his 
light leg planted on the grouml, and 
his left lifte»i sideways. The roof of 
this building is covered with plates of 
... 1 !See Fergiiason, p. 353. 


hidiia 

gilt copper. There is also a tiny shrine 
of which Mr. Fcr^isson says: ‘*The 
oldest thing now existing hero is a little 
shrine in tlie small enclosure with a 
little porch of two pillars about 6 ft. 
high, l)iit resting on a stylobate orna- 
mented with dancing iignres, more 
graceful and more elegantly executed 
tlian any otlier of tliclr class, so far as 
1 know, in S. India. * At the sides 
are wIiccIm and horsey, the whole being 
intended to represent a car, as is fre- 
quently the case in these temples. 
Whitewash and modern alterations 
liavc sadly disfigured this gem, but 
enougli remains to show how cx«iuisito, 
ami eoiisoiiuently how aueicut, it was. 
It was dedicated to Verma, the god of 
dancing.” This i)agorla was suiTendcred 
to the British in 1760 without a shot, 
but ill 1781 Haidar gari'isoncd it with 
3000 men, and Sir Eyre Coote was re- 
jmlsod from it with the loss of one 
gun. 

17 1 m. Mayaveram sla. The toAvn, 3 
III. distant (23,000 iiiliab.), is the c.a]»ital 
of a districl,, and a ]>lace of ])ilgrimagc 
ill November. The Shiva Pagoda lias 
one large gojiura ami one small one. 
The Great Gn])ura stamis at tlic en- 
trance on the S. side of tlie outer 
enclosure, and has ten stories. To the 
W. of this gopura is a Teppa K’nfmn. 
N. of this is the Small Go]uira'Wit]i six 
stories. There is a great manufac- 
ture at Goran ad if; 1 m. fi‘om hero, of 
cloth, worn by women of the better 
clas'cs. 

Morii important arc the temples at 

193 III. Kuxnbhakonam sta. (K.), 
D.B., in the Tanjore district, ])op. 
54,000, Tlie pagocias stand near the 
centre of the town, aij<l about 1 m. from 
the station. The largest pagoda is dedi- 
cated to Vishnu, ami the Great Gopura 
here Las eleven stories. To relies are 
required in ascending it, as the stone 
stcjis are very old, broken and slippery, 
and there is no rail to take hold of. 
The walls slope inward, and the floors 
are of stone, and shake a little with 
the. tread of visitors. The total height 
it not less than 147 ft. Fiitjm the win- 
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dows a good view is obtained, but tbe 
interioT of tlio temple has nothing 
i-emarkable. A street arched over 
and ft. long and 15 ft. broad, 
mth shops on either side, leads to tlie 
Shiva Pagoda, or Temple of Kumbesh- 
wara. 

Tlie Mahtmohrm Tank . — ^At J Ufl. tO 

the S.E. of th(^ pagodas is a fine tank, 
into which it is said tlio Ganges flows 
once in twelve years. On that occa- 
sion so vast a concourse of people enter 
the water to bathe tliat the surface 
rises some inches. The tank has vsix- 
teeii small but ])ictures<[ue i)agodas 
studding its banks. Tbe pnnciiml 
one is on the N. side of the tank, and 
on its ceiling is represented in alto- 
relievo the balance in which a certain 
Govind Dichit was weighed against gold, 
which was then given to the Brah- 
mans. This worthy is represented 
.sitting in one .scale, while a huge sack 
of money lilts the other. 

The Govvrnincnl CoUcij^ at Kumbha- 
konani is one of tbe be.st educational 
institutions in India, an<l has jn’oeured 
foi’ the town tlie (listiiiotion of being 
called the Canibridge of Soulhoru 
India. There are but few Europeans 
here. 

217 m. TANJORE June, sta. (R.), 
D.B.,3^ [Branch 48 m. E. to Negapa- 
tam]. Pop. 54,000. The <ielta of the 
Can very river, near ilic head of which 
Taujore stands, is considered the garden 
of Southern India. It canies a dense 
poinilation, and is highly irrigated. 

The Tanjorc country was under the 
Chola-sdiiringtlie whole of tlmir su]»rein- 
acy. Maratha Venkaji theluothcr of 
Shivaji the Great, reduced Taujore, ]iro- 
claimed himself independent, and estab- 
lished a Mwatha dyna.sty, which lasted 
till 1799. Tlie British hrst came into 
contact with Taujore by their expedi- 
tion in 1749, with a view to the restora- 
tion of a deposed Rajah. 

Taujore was the last capital of the 
Ghola dynasty. In 1758 it was attacked 
by the French under Lally, wlio ex- 
torted large sums from the reigning 
Maratha Rajah. Col. Joseph SAith 
captiuisd tic Fort in 1773, and agdln 
in 1776 it was occupied by the Ehglish. 


Rajali Sharahhojijby atreaty in 1779, 
ceded the dependent territory to the 
British, retaining only^tho capital and a 
.small tract of country around, wkich 
also at la.st lap.sod to the Government 
in 1855, on the death of the tlien niler 
without legitimate male issue. 

The Little Port contains ilic Qrtal 
Pagoda^ whioh with the palace of the 
Rajah in the Great Fort and Scliwartz’s 
Church are the sights of Taujore. The 
two Forts of Taujore, whicli arc much 
dismantled, arc so coniiecLed tliat they 
may bo almost regarded as one. 

The Great Pagoda. — The entrance is 
under a gopura. Then follow a passage 
170 ft. Iraigy and a second gopnra of 
smaller dimen.sions. There apjiear to 
be .six .stones in the outer gojmra and 
four in the inner, and their height may 
he reckoned at about 90 and 60 ft. re- 
8])ective]y. There is a long in.serii)tion 
in Tamil characters of the 4th centiU'V 
on either side of the passage through 
the .second go]mra. After this the outer 
enclosure of the j^agoda, 415 ft. x 800 
ft. i.s entered. On the rt. is the 
Vajasaliif a ])lace where sacrilices are 
olfered, and the Sabhapati Kovil, or 
Shrine of Shiva, a.s the presiding god 
of ail assembly. There are two Bali- 
piraviSj or altars, close to thcE. wall, one 
inside and one outside ; and at about 
40 ft. to the W. of this E. wall is a 
giganticiVowcZ'i in black granite, a mono- 
lith 12 ft. 10 in, high. W. of this is 
the A^odi ^faraftl, A i^oi-tico suppoi'ted 
by three row.s of pillars leads to two 
halts 75 ft. X 70 ft. each. In the centre 
of the wall of an adjoining passage 
is the entrance to the square adytum. 
AVithin thi.s is a .second enclosure 56 ft 
x54 ft., and over the whole is super- 
imposed the vast tow'er of the vimanah, 
200 ft. high, including the Shibr, or 
s] liked ornament. N.E. of the Great 
Tower is the Chaiidikasaii Kovil, or 
sliiine of the god who reports to the 
chief god the arrival of* worshippera. 
Beyond this, at the N. W. corner of tho 
outer i^nclosure, is the Suhrahmanya 
Kovil^ Shrine of Karttikeya, the son of 
Shiva and deity of w«u*, who is called 
Subrahinanya(from^, good, brahTnan, 
a Brahman), because he* is so go’od 
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to Bralimans aiid tlieip egpeeiftl pro- 

tectoT. I 

Mr. Fer^ssox^ says of this woiider- 
fiil shrino tliat it “is as exquisite a ]nece 
of tieeorative architecture as is to be 
found in the S. of India, and though 
small, almost divides our admiration 
with the temple itself.” It consists of i 
a tower 65 ft. liigh, raised on a l)ase i 
4.5 ft. square, adorned with pillars and 
pilasters, which ornament is continued 
along a corridor 50 ft. long, communi- 
cating w'itli a second building 50 ft. 
square to the E. 

Dr. Burnell considers tlie Subrah- 
manya Temple to be not older than the 
commencement of the lOtli ccntui-y. 
Its beautiful carving seeinsr to be in 
imitation of wood. 

The base of the grand tem])lc, 
the vimanah and halls loading to it, is 
covered with ins<;riptions in the old 
Tamil of the 11th century, which Dr. 
Burnell deciphered. The jiyramidal 
tower over tlio vimanah has evidently 
often been repaired in its upjier part, 
where the images of gods ami demons 
with which it is covered are now only 
of cement. I'liis tower is only 48 
ft. lower than the Kuth Minar at 
Delhi. 

Dr. Bnrnell says in his i)am]»hlct, 
The Grmt TewpU of Tanjorci ‘‘This 
temple is really the most remarkable 
of all the temples in the oxtrcnic S. of 
India ; is one of the oldest ; and as it 
has been })reserved with litlle altera- 
tion, if ]iot, pcrliaps, the largest, it is 
the best specimen of the style of arclii- 
teoturo peculiar to India S. of Madras, 

“This stjrlc arose under the Chola (or 
Tanjore) kings in the lltli century a.t>., 
when nearly all the gi-eat tomples to 
Shiva in S. India were built, and it con- 
tinue-d in use in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, during Which the great 
temples to Vishnu were erected. Up 
to the beginning of tlic 16th century 
these temples remained almost nii- 
ohatiged, but at that time all S. India I 
became siibjecjt to the kings of Vija- 
yanagar, and one of these, name(W\rish- 
naraya (1609-30), rebuilt or added to 
most of the gj’eat temples of the S. 
^ The chief of the architecture of 

this later period is the constniction of 


tho Gnomons gopuras wMeli are so 

eonspicuous at Ooiijeveram, Chidam- 
baram, and Seringham. All ^theso 
were built by Krisliuaraya ; they do 
not form ^wirt of the original style, hut 
were intended as fortifications to pro- 
tect the shrines from foreign invoilers, 
and certain under and desecration, 
as the Ilindns first discovered on the 
Mohammedan invasiom of 1310 a.d.” 

Tlic Palace of the PrinceBs of Tan- 
jore. — Tliis building is in the Great Fort. 
The entrance is in the E. wall, | m. 
from tlic rly. sta. There is a masonry 
bridge over the first ditch, which is 
there about 100 ft. broad. The palace 
is a vast building of masoniy, and 
stands on the left of the street, which 
runs northward through the Fort ; it 
was built about 1550 A. I). After ])ass- 
ing through two quadrangles a third 
is eniered, on tho S. side of which 
is a huihling like a gopura, 90 ft. 
high, with ciglit stories. It was once 
an armoury. Mr. Fergusson says of 
this tower ; ‘ ‘ As you ajqjroach Tanjore, 
you SCO two great vimaiiahs not unlike 
oacli other in dimensions or outline, 
and at a distance can hardly distinguish 
which belongs to the great temple. 
On close inspection, however, that of 
the palace turns out to be made up of 
dumpy ] blasters and fat balusters, and 
ill-designed moul dings of Italian archi- 
tecture, mixed lip with a few details of 
Indian art ! a more curious and taste- 
less jumble could hardly be found in 
Caieiit1,a or Lucknow. ” On the E. of tlie 
quadrangle is the Tel\i{pi Jhirhar-romn. 
Here is a, platform of black granite. 
On the sides are scnlptnred in alto- 
relievo Snrs and Asnrs fighting. On 
this platform stands a white marble 
statue of Sharfoji, the pupil of Schwartz, 
and the last llajah but one. He is 
standing with the palms of his hands 
joined as if in prayer, and he wears the 
curious triangular jiointed cap used by 
the Tanjore princes in the last half cen- 
tury of their rule. The statue is by 
Flaxman, and is a good specimen of 
that great artist’s work. On the wall 
is a^’picture of Dol'd Pigot. 

^There are also ntunerous^pictures of 
the Eajahs. In the same quadrangle is 
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thO LUrary^ in whioli is a remarkable 

opllootiou of 18,000 Sanscrit MSS., of 
whioli 8000 are written on palm leaves, 
^rhia library is unimio, and in India, at 
least, nothing at all eipial to it is to be 
found os j*egards Sanscnt : it dates from 
the end of the 16t]i or beginning of the 
l7th century. After this the visitor 
may go to th# Mamtlm Darhar^ whicli 
is in anotlicr qi^draiigle. Here is a 
large picture of Shivaji, the last Rtijali, 
with his chief secretary on liia right, 
and his Diwan on his left. Remark 
also a fine bust of Nelson, lu'csentcd to 
the Rajah by the Hon. Anne Seymour 
Darner, whoso work it is. 

Schwartz's (Jhurch is iu the tittle 
Fort, close to the Shivaganga Tank. 
Over the gate is the date 1777, and 
over the fa<;tide of its ehuiv'li is 1779 
A.D. In the coiiLj‘o, opi)osito the com- 
niuiiioii-tablc, is a very hue grou]> of 
figures iu white marble, by Flaxmaii, 
representing the death of Schwartz. 
The aged missionary is extended on 
his bod, and on his loft stands the Rajah 
Sharfoji, Ids pupil, with two attendants, 
while on his right is tlio missionary 
Kohlncr, and near the bottom of tlio 
bed are four boys. The inscription 
contains a summary of his career. The 
small house N.W. of the church, and 
close to it, is said to have been Scliwartz’s 
habitation. 

Next to the Shivaganga Tank is the 
Vmplc's Piirh\ Til the English (Jhurch 
there is a luuidsome tablet to Scliwaiiz, 
and in tlie cometory adjoining liOnl 
Hastings was buried. 

Tanjore district was the Si-eiie of the. 
earliest labours of Protestant mission- 
aries ill India. In 170(5 the German 
missionaries Ziegeuhalg and PlUtscliaii 
established a Lutheran mission in the 
Danish settlement of Tranmiebar, under 
the patronage of King Frederick IV. of 
Denmark ; and in 1841 their establish- 
ments were taken over by the Leipzig 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, whicli 
subsequently extended its operations 
into the district. The mission at 
Tanjore was founded in 1778 by the 
Rev. C. F. Schwartz of the Trauquehar 
Mission, who some time previou.^ had 
transfeiifd his services to the Sofiety 
for Promoting Christian Kflowledge. 


The mission establishments at Tanjora 
were taken over in 1826 by tlie Society 
for the Projiagation of the Gospel, 
which subsequently rounded now sta- 
tions in several i>arts of the district. 

Roman Catliolio missions in Tanjore 
date from the fi^st half of the 17 th 
century. Their churclies and cliajiels 
are scattered over tlie whole district, 
but their principal scats are Negapatam, 
Velanganni (on the coast, 6 in. south 
of Ncga]>atam), Tanjore, Vallain, and 
Kumbhakonain. The St. Joseph’s 
College, which was founded in 1846 
by the Frencli Jesuits at Negapatam, 
was removed to Tiicbinopoly in 1883. 

Tanjore is famous for its artistic 
inanuffic^ires, including silk carpets, 
jewellery, rtptutsse work, copper ware, 
and curious models in pith and other 
materials. 

218 m. Trichinopoly junc. (R.)3^ 
(branch W. to Erode, Rte. 30), D.B. 
I'op. in 1881, 84,000 ; in 1891, 91,000. 
St. Jolni’s Cliurcl) is close by. The two 
historic masses of granite, the Golden 
Rock aiifl the Fakir’s Rocjk, are in the 
])]aiu to the S. Close to the former is 
the Central Jail. Near it the French 
were defeated in two engagements. 

2.51 m. Trichinopoly Fort sta. on 

the Erode Ilranchy which runs 87 m. 
to the N.'W., and joins the Madras 
Railway et Erode. The FoH has hocn 
dismantled, but this part of the to\vu 
is still known as ‘‘the Fort.” 

Til November 1753 tlie Freneh made 
anight attack on the Fort, and succeeded 
iu entering the outer lino of fortifica- 
tions at Dalton's Eattmj at the N.AV, 
angle. Hero there was a pit 30 ft. deep, 
into which many of the assailants fell, 
Theii* screams alarmed the garrison, who 
repelled them, and made 360 of tlie 
Freueh ])risonerfl. This ]>oriion of the 
Old Fort is all that has been left 
standing. The moat tliat surrounded 
it has been tilled in and planted as a 
boulevard. » 

. the N. side of the town, with a 
temple on it, is the Eock. Tlie 
entrance to the covered jiassago which 
leads up to the top is on the S. 
side, and on the sides Of tha peAsage 
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are stone ole])hants and pillars about 
18 ft. higb, which bear the stamp 
of Jain architecture. The pillars have 
carved capitals ^’oprescnting the lion 
of the S., and various figures of men 
and women. The frieze above is orna- 
mented with carvings of animals. 
Flights of veiy steep sleijs, 290 in 
number, coloured white witli red 
stripes, lead through this passage 
to the vestibule of a Sbivite temple, 
wdionce on certain days llie images of 
the gods — viz. of Shiva, Tarbati, 
Oaiiesh, and Subrahmanya, or Skaiida 
— are carried in procession. There is a 
huge Nandi Ihill covered with silver 
plates, which must bo very valuable. 
Tlie steps of the ascent were the scene 
of a frightful disaster in 1819. A vast 
crowd had assembled to worslii[) Ganesh, 
who is here called Pilliar, or “the son.” 
A panic arose, and in the crush which 
ensued 500 people were killed. Other 
staircases in the E. i)ortion of the Rock 
lead to a manda])ani, or pavilion, 
whence, as well as from the reeky 
platform itself, there is one of the 
finest panoramic view’s to bo seen in 
the plains of India. On all sides 
the eye traverses tlio plain for 20 oi* 
80 m. The height of the Rock is 
only 236 ft., but the ]:)lalu is so flat 
that this height is sufficient to domin- 
ate a vast exi)ajise of country. On 
the S. the ino,st conspicuous object is 
the Gohhii Itoch, about 100 ft. high. 
At the foot of it, to the AV”., is the 
Central Jail, Within the town, distant 
only a few hundred yards, is the 
Nawah's Palace, which has been restored 
by Goveniineiit and is used for courts 
and public offices. Carrying the eyo to 
the S.E. of tliis rock, a ]iatcli of Ioav 
hills is seen, the highest not being above 
40 ft. This is French Roeks^ about 2 m. 
from the Fort. To the N. of the Fort 
Rock is the broad shallow bed of the 
Cauvery, in which, exco])t in the rains, 
tliere is but a narrow streak of water. 
Beyond is the Island of Seringham, 
which the Freiiclv*occu]>icd for several 
years, taking un their (luartcrs ip, the 
two^gi'eat temples, that of Seringham 
to the W., and that of Jambukeshwar 
«Lto the £. The island is 17 m. long by 
abpKt m; broad, and »Soringhain 


temple is 5 m. from the W. extremity, 
but owing to dense gi'oves the temples 
are not distinctly seen. Beyond to the 
N. in the far distance rises a long line 
of hills. To the N.W, is the Tale 
Malai I’ango, the greatest height of 
whicli is 1800 ft. ; while due N. of the 
Fort Rock are tlie Kale Malai Hills, 
which attain 4000 ft. ; afiid E. of these 
are the Pache Malai%, which in some 
parts rise to 2300 ft. Tiiruing to the 
W. the old town of Wariur is seen, 
where there was once a cantonment. 
At tlie foot of the Fort Rock is a hand- 
.sonic Teppa Kulaoi tank with stone 
steps and .a mandaiiam, or temple, in 
the centre. At the vS.E. coviiej- of this 
tank are a srpiave corner -house, and 
adjoining a house \vith a porch. In 
one of these Clive lived, but it is not 
certain in wdiieb. 

The Tricbinoiioly Central Jail 

is one of the largest in tbc Madras 
Presidoiicy. It stands well on rising 
ground about 2 ui. S. of St. John’s 
Church, witli a liill iiojmlai'ly called 
the Golden Rock aliout 400 yds. 
from its N.E. corner. An order from 
the snperinlendont is required to visit 
the jail. 

Other objects of interest are the Bath 
at the Jmige’s Court in Avhich Bishop 
Jlehcr died — the H})ot is marked by a 
tablet erected by the Government of 
Madras — and Chanda Sahib's Tomb, at 
the .du’iiKj of Nalar Aulia, Tins latter 
a]q)ears to be built from materials of 
Hiirlu tem]>los, and may date from 
the invasion of Malik Kafur in 1310. 
There arc an S.P.G. College and a 
[ Jc.suit College here. 

I The luosi important local Industries 
\ are weaving, and tobacco and cigar 
making. The cigars are w^cll known, 
though the so-called Tvichiiioiioly 
cheroots come for the most ])art from 
Dindigal. The silver and gold nianii- 
factnre.s ai'e famous ; the lo(5al gold and 
silver .sinitlis being very successful in 
their filigree- w’ork. 

About 2 in. N. from the Rock, on an 
island fomiod by a bifurcation of the 
river Cauvery, is the town of Senng- 
(20,000 iiihab.) A bridge of 
d2iarohes joins the maiulailxl to the 
island. ' . , 
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The Great Temple of Sri Bangam 

ia about 1 m. N.W. of the bridge. 
The cutrauce from IVLchi nopoly is on 
the S. side of the temple, by a gi*and 
gateway, wbicli ap})ears to have been 
built as the base of a great gopura. 
This gateway is 48 i't. high from the 
ground to its teri'aced roof. The sides 
of the passage Ire lined with pilasters, 
and ornamented. • Tire ]>assagc is about 
100 ft. long, and the inner heiglit, ex- 
clusive of the roof, is 43 ft. Vast mono- 
liths have been used as uprights in the 
construction, some of them over 40 ft. 
liigli. The iStojies on the roof laid hori- 
zontally are also vast. Tlie stone on the 
inside of the arc-li is 29 ft. 7 in. long, 
4 ft. 5 in. broad, and about 8 ft. thick. 
There are two ]>ilasters in the gateway, 
witli an iiisciiptioji in Tamil characters. 
From the ten aee at the top of the gate- 
way is seen the vast outer wall wliich 
encloses the gardens as well as the build- 
ings of this the largest tcnnple in India. 
This outer enclosure, 2475 ft. x 2880 ft., 
contains a bazaar. AVithiii this is a 
second w^all 20 ft. high enclosing the. 
dwellings of the Brahmans in the service 
of the temple. TJie general do.sign is 
mar red by the fact tlrat tlio buildings 
diminish in size and importance from 
the exterior to the innermost enclosiii-Q ; 
and Forgusson says, its ])rinciple 
of design could be reversed, it would be 
one of the iiiicst tcm|jlc.s in the S. of 
India.” Tlicre arc two groat go]>uras 
on the E. side, two smaller on the W., 
and thi-ee of a modi am height on the S. 
Advancing from the 'IVicliinopuly side, 
the traveller passes under a small 
inanda}tain, and then throiigj a gopura 
about 00 ft. high. The ceilings of the 
gojniras are all painted, and the ceiling 
of this one ropre.scnts the Varaliah, or 
Roar Incarnation, of Vislniu, as well 
as otlicr Avataras with multitudes of 
human beings adoring them. Tire 
colours are well in eserved. After this a 
.sccorrd mandapam is passed uiidor* and 
a second and third goj»iira. Hard by 
is another enclosing wall, which sur- 
rounds the more sacred part, or real 
temple, beyond which is tlie vimanah, 
or adytum, wbicli none but Hinflus 
are a] lowed enter. • 

At a third mandapam the jewels of 


the temple may be examined. Observe 
three ornaments called Venkalatlia 
Padukam, of which two are of diamonds 
and emeralds, and the tnird of diamonds 
and i-ubies. One of the.se is valued 
at 35,000 rs. There are also several 
coveiings for the hands and feet of 
idols of gold studded with jewels, as 
well as large rings for the toes. Ob- 
serve too chains of gold oJ* local manu- 
facture, which are as flexible as stiing, 
and a golden bowd said to be worth 
11,500 rs. There are also chains of 
gold, 5-fraiic pieces, and other-s of gold 
5-nipee ]no(;p.s. 

In the court round the central en- 
closure is the so-called Hall of 1000 
Pillars. (J’ergiissori counted 960, hut 
the number is now mneh reduced,) 
They arc granite monoliths 18 ft. high, 
with ]»cdinients, .slightly carved to the 
heiglit of 3 ft., and they all have the 
plantain bracket at top. The pillars 
of the front row looking N. repre.sent 
men on rearing horses spearing tigers, 
the horses* feet supported by the sliielda 
of men on foot beside them. After this 
the groat gopura which is on the N. may 
be visited. The total height is 152 ft. 
Ill tlie floor of tlie jiassage under this 
gopura Is a stone with a Kanarese iii- 
.scription. With the exccjition of the 
]>i liars with sui)]>orters carved in the 
sha]>c of lior.semen, there is nothing 
that can be called iutcre.sting. The 
go])ur!XS arc cliinisily built, and, not- 
with-standing their enormous bulk, 
.shake with the ste])s of a few men, Mr. 
Forgusson is of opinion that the build- 
ing was coinmcnccd about 1700 A.n.^ 
A Mela (religious fair) is held hero 
every whiter. 

Temple of Jambukeshwar.— In the 

S. of India temples are often found in 
y)aii*s. If there is one dedicated to 
Vishnu, there will be one dedicated to 
Shiva. So here, at about 1 J m. from 
the Great Temple of Seringham, is a 
smaller one sacred to Jambukeshwar, 
or Shiva, from jambula; “rose-ap]>1e,'* 
and ishvmr “iord,” or Lord of India, 
Jambuibeing a division of the world, 
“India,” and Ishwar, “deity.” 

Tlie Jambukc.sbwar tomple lias three 

I Sco Ilf a Ind. Archit., WliftrQ tlinre is 
illustration and descriptfon of the temples. 
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courts, is very much smaller than that . 
of Seiiimhain, and has now a neglected, 
deserted look, ^Tlie f)laii, however, of 
the buihliug is more artistic, and the 
main corridor and ]>ro portions arc fine. 
Oil the right of the entrance is an 
upright stone 4 ft. liigh, wdth a long 
Tamil inscription. The first gopura is 
also the gateway of entrance. Tlie 
ceiling is painted witli flowers of the 
lotus. Within the inner court is a 
remarkable Tcp])a Kulam, or tank, of 
sjning ivater with a ]>avilion in the 
centre. Round the S., the E., and 
the N. sides runs a corridor of two 
stories supported 'hy pillars. Beyond 
this is a second gopura, and a third 
wdiich forms part of the wjv^l enclosing 
the adytum. Thence a fine corridor 
loads to the vimanah. On the wliole, 
this is ii very fine Temple, and well 
worth a visit. It is, no doubt, older 
than that of Seringham, probably about 
1600. 

, I'lio Anikuts, ordams. --TheCauvevy, 
about 9 m. to the W. of 'rriohi nopoly, 
and a little to tlic W. of the 
extremity of Seringham island, separ- 
ates into two brauclics ivhich enclose 
the island, the N. branch being called 
the Goleroon or KolUlan, and the S. 
th e Can very. It 1 1 ad 1 ong boon observed 
that the N. clianucl was deepening and 
theS. becoming more and more shallow, 
and lest the Taiijoro Collectoiatf? should 
tJins be deprived of water suHicient for 
irrigation, a dam w^as constiucicd across 
the Coleroon in 1830. In June the 
S.W. monsoon causes the Cauvery to 
swell, anti in July and August it be- 
comes a mighty river, and dwindles to 
a small stream in September and Oc- 
tober, rising again in November with 
thoN.E. monsoon. After parting witli 
the Colei'oon, it sends oil a number of 
branches ivhich irrigate Taiijore, the 
' chief one being called the Veiinar, and 
thou falls into the sea 20 m. 8. of the 
spot where the Coleroon disembofipies. 
The Upper Anikut constnicted by 
Colonel Cotton has been completely 
successful in preventing an er.cess of 
wftater entering the Coleroon. It con- 
sistaof three parts, being broken by two 
islands. It is ‘a brick w^all 7 ft.‘ high 
afad 6 ft, ',jthick, capped with stone, and 


is based on two rows of wells sunk 9 
ft. below the river’s bed. It is de- 
fended by an apron of cut stone from 
21 to 40 ft. broad, nierc are twenty- 
four sluices, w'hich help to scour the 
bed. It influences the irrigation of 
about 600,000 acres. About 9 m. E, 
of Ti iclnnopoly is the Prand Anikut, 
an ancient work, and beloAv that is the 
Lower Anikut, huflt in 1836. It 
supplies the Viranam tank in S. Arcot, 
and w^atera the taluks of Chidambaram 
and Manargudi in that Collectorate. 

3 m. S.W. of Trichinopoly is the 
foriified p.agoda which w’as ooonpied hy 
the French in 1753, and recaptured hy 
the British niKler Major Lawrence. 
The place is highly interesting, and 
much remains to he discovered about 
its history. 

306 m. Dindigal sta. (R.), a muni- 
ci]>al i(jvvn (14,000 inhab.) in the large 
Collectorate of Madura and the hoad- 
(luarters of a Rub -Co Hector. It also has 
a considerable tobacco mamifacture. 
The climate is cooler and more healthy 
than that of Madura. The gi^eat 
ro(;k oil which the fort is built fomis 
a consj>if‘iion.s object from the rail- 
way, and is worth a visit. It rises 
from the midst of a low-lying plain, 
richly cultivated wdth various crops, 
and stands finite isolated. The summit 
is 1223 ft. .ibove s(‘,a-level, 280 ft. above 
the ]»lain. Its lofty lu’ccipitous and 
inaftC(;Ssihlo siflcs were strongly fortiiied 
under the first Nayakkan kings, if not 
before ; and for a long time it w'as the 
key of the ]irovince of Madura on the 
W. Din/ligal was taken by the British 
from Tipu in 1781, and restored to him 
in 178i, but finally ceded to the British 
in 1792. 

319 m. Ammayanayakauur sta., 
from this point may be made an 

[Excursion to the Falney (w* Palni 
Hills . — This journey requires special 
arraugemonts.' The distance to Kodai- 
kaual is 6.5 m. by road.^ This station 
enjoys a growing popularity. It is 7209 
ft.* above sea-lovel. The climate is 
iKilder and more even i&ian that of 
Ootacamund. The pop. is 1000, The 
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site is not well chosen as regards scenery, 
but iliore are places where the views of 
the low country and the Aiiixnalei Hills 
to the W. are beautiful j'Mist descvijition. 
The sportsman will find bison, tigers, 
anthers, bears, the wild dogs, wdiich 
lint in packs, and sanibar. Tliere 
are also florican and woodcock. Nut- 
meg, cinnamon, and pepper-vine gi‘ow 
wild. Co flee, orange trees, lime trees, 
citron, and sago arc cultivated.] 


344 111 . Madura sta. (R.), D.B. (jiop. 
87,000) upon the Vaigai river was the 
capital of the old Pandyan kingdom. 

The Palace of Tlrumala Nayak is 1 ^ 
m. W. of the riy. sta. This prince ivas 
the greatest of all the rulers of Madura 
in modem times. He succeeded Muttu 
Virappa in 1623, and reigned gloriously 
thirty -six years. The palace, which 
looks modern, and lias pillars of rough 
granite eased with cement supporting 
scalloped arches, has been restored and 
is utilised lor [lublic otiicca. The 
entrance to it is on the E. side, by a 
granite portico built in honour of Lord 
Najiier and Ettrhsk, ivlio lii'st ordered 
the restoration. At each corner c»f the 
E. face of the palace is a low tower. 
The Napier Gateway gives access to a 
quadrangle 252x151 ft. On the K, 
N., and S. sides is a corridor, the roof 
siipi»oried by arches resting on granite 
pillars. Oil the W. side the conidor 
is double, and is 67 ft. broad. The 
W. side is occupied by a lofty ball: 
on one of the stones of the staircase 
which leads up to it tlicro is a Tamil in- 
scription. Passing from tl^p staircase 
to a corridor 25 ft. broad, a (sonrt under 
the Grand Dome, wbich was the throne- 
room, is reached. It is 61 ft. in diameter, 
and 7 3 ft. higl i . Outside ronud th c dome 
are galleries wdioro the ladies in Tivii- 
mala’s time sat and watclied the state 
receptions. To the W. of the grand 
dome is another domed chamber, used 
for the Collector's i-ecords and treasury. 
N. and S. of the grand dome are 
smaller ones. That on tlic S. has 
been completely restored, while that 
on the N. is untouched, and alfbi-ds 
a good infans for oom])arinff ^tho 9ld 
colouring with the restorea. Pass- 


ing N,, to the W. of this is an apavt- 
meut 64 ft. high cajled Tinimala’s bed- 
room. There were foyr holes in the 
middle of the roof, tvro ou either side, 
and betw'cen the two on the S. side was 
a large open liole. There is a legend 
that Tirumala’s cot was suspended fmm 
hooks lixed in the four holes, and that 
the large hole between the two S. holes 
was made by a thief who descended 
from it by the chain supporting that 
corner of the cot, and stole the crown 
jewels. TirnmaJa is said to have offered 
an hereditary estate to the thief, if ho 
would restore the jewels, adding that 
no questions w'oukl bo asked. On re- 
covering tlie jewels he kept his word, 
but oi‘dorctl the niau to be decapitated. 
At the S.W. corner of the buildpig is 
a sttiircaso leading to the roof, whence 
a view over Madui a may bo had. Close 
to the foot of this staircase is a door 
leading into the Magistrate’s Court, 
which is perhaps the most elegant part 
of the palace, and has been completely 
restored. Ou the S. side of it are two 
black basaltic pillars, monoliths 18 ft. 
high. This old palace now forms one 
of the finest public buildings in India. 

The JiImjUsh C%urch, designed by 
Mr. Chisholm, C.E., and built at the 
e.xpense of Mr. Fischer, a former well- 
known resident at Madura, stands in 
an open space in the middle of the town 
S.W. of the Great Tenqile. 

On the further side of the river 
Vaigai, N. of tlie city, and about 1 
m. from the bridge (recently com- 
pleted), is a building called the Tam- 
kn/Hf built by Tiruuiala for exhibiting 
fights between wild beasts and gladi- 
ators, but now the Collector's liousc. 

The Qreat Temple (about 1 m. W. 
of rly. sta.) forms a parallelogram 
about 847 ft. x729 ft., surroumled by 
9 gopuras, of which the largest is 152 
ft. higli. We are certain that all the 
most oeauti fill portions of the tcm]ile 
as it now stands were built by Tiruuiala 
Nayak in the first lialf of the 17th 
cen tuiy. Some of tl lo car vin g is sn perb, 
and i(|said to bo the finest in S. India. 
It consists of two pai'ts — on tlie E. a 
temple to Minakshi, .“the fish -eyed 
godacss, ” the consort Of Slilva ; and one 
to Shiva, here called Sundai'eskum' 
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on the W. side. T\\g cntTanco is by ' 
the gate of Minabshi’s Temple, tlirough 
a painted corridor about 30 ft. long, 
which is called Vhe Hall of the Eight 
Lahshiuis, from eight statues of that 
goddess which fonii the sa])povts of 
the roof on either side, wlicrc Viirious 
dealers ply tl»cir trade. Ou tlic right 
of the gateway is an image of Suhrali- 
mauya, one of Shiva’s sons, otlierwise 
called Skatida or Karttikcya, the Hindu 
Mars. Ou the loft is an imago of 
Oancsli. The gateway loads to a stone 
corridor with rows of pillars on either 
side. The eorvidor he fore passing tlie 
gateway is called' the Ashta Ltykshud 
Mandapani^ and this second corridor 
the Minakshi Nn.ya1cka Maiid(ipam.y 
haviiig''hcon built by Minakshi Nayak, 
Diwan of a ruler who ] a cceded Tirnniala. 
Some of the pillars of the tcm])lo have 
for capitals the curved plaiiLaiii-llowcr 
bracket so genei*al at Vijayanagar. 
This is said by some to be the Iliiidii 
cornucopia. At tlio end of one of the 
corridors, 166 ft. long, is a large door 
of brass, which has stands to hold 
many lamps that are lighted at night. 
A dark corridor under a small gopura 
ends in one broader, with more light, 
which has three liguros on either side 
carved with s])irit. 

Close by is a quadrangle with a Tvppa 
K\ilam, This tank is called Strarmt- 
pushpa-kai'ini or F(draviftrai, ‘‘Tank 
of the Golden Lilies.” Observe licrc a 
little chamber built by (Jueen Man- 
gammal, who was seized and starved to 
death by lier subjects about 1706 A. n., 
food being placed so near tliat she could 
see and smell but nut touch it. A 
statue of lier lover, the Brahman 
Aohehaya, may be seen on the W. side 
of the tank, and on tlie ceiliijg there is 
his poj'trait opj losito to one of the Queen. 
Round tlie tank runs an aicade. On 
the N. and E. sides the walls of this 
oorj'idor are painted with the leprc- 
seutations of the most famous pagodas 
in India : from the S. side a very good 
view is obtained of the different tow'ers 
of the gopuras. On the N. AY. (.ride is 
the belfry, witli an American bell of 
fine tone. The corridor is adorned Avith 
twelve very flpmted figures, which form 
pifrara^on either side, six of them being 


the Yali, a name given to a strange 
monster which is the (ioiiventional lion 
of the S. Sometimes he is represented 
with a long snout or proboscis. These 
arc so ananged that between every two 
of them is a figure of one of the five 
Paudu brothers. First on the right is 
A'lidhishthir, and opposite to him on 
the left ivS Arjuna with Ifis famous bow. 
Tlieii come Sahadevsi»oii the right, and 
Nakula on the left. Then, follows 
Bhima ou the right with his club, and 
opposite to him, on the left, is the 
shrine of the goddess, and the figure of 
a T)war]>al. The visitor next passes N. 
from the Minakshi Temple into that of 
Suudareshwar, by the Saugeli Maiula- 
]uini. Eight stei)s arc ascouded iuto 
the Arncatii Murar, Tc'niplc of tliC 
ItiskiSy a small chamber ou the S. side 
of Suudareshwar 's Teuqfic, in which are 
a very large uiimher of statues of Hindu 
saints and gods, too numerous tos])ecify. 
S.E, of the groups of statues are the 
chamhei’s where the Valiaiias, or vehi- 
cles, of Mimikhlii and Sumlarcshwar 
ai’e kept. Thc,y are ])lated with gold. 
TJierc arc two golden palkin, or litters, 
worth 10,000 IS. each, and two with 
rodslOHU]>por‘t canopies, wortJi 1 2,000 rs. 
each. Thcu'c are aLso vehicles plated 
with silver, such as a Ifansa, or “ goose,” 
a or “ bull,” Those wlio desire 

to sec the jewels kept hero, must give 
notice a day or two previously. 

The visitor will now pass on the N. 
side— the moat interesting feature of 
the temple — tlio Sahamtstambha Man- 
df '..paMy or Hall of 1000 Pillars, 'riiere 
arc ill fact 997, but many are hid from 
view, as ^le intervals between them 
have been bricked up to form granaries 
foi* the ]>agoda. “There is a .small sin ine 
dedicated to tlie goddess Minakshi (Ihe 
f.Hh-eycd)y the tutelary deity of the 
place, which occupies the sjjace of 15 
columns, so the real number is only 985; 
but it is not their number but their 
marvellous elaboration that makes it 
the wonder of the place, and makes it 
in some res]>ects more remarkable than 
the clionltrie (see below) about which 
so much has been said and wi'itten ” 
(Fefgusson). This hall, whose scnlp- 
tiftes surpass those of any oiiiier hall of 
its cla^s, was built by Arianayakkam 
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MudOili^ Miuistev of tlio Foimdor ftfl 
the dynasty of the Nayakkas. His' 
figure stands on the left of the entrance. 
He is represented sitting gracefully on 
a reaiing 1101*80. In the row behind 
him are some spirited figures of mwi 
and women, or male and female deities 
dancing. The Great Gopura is on the 
K. side about 50 yds. to the S. of the 
1000-pillared Hall. 

E. of the pfigoda is the Pudu Mamla^ 
or New Gallery, known as Tiru- 
mala’s Choultrie, and built by him 
for the i)rcsidiiig deity of the place, 
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Plan of Tlniinalii’s Clioulirie. 

Simdareshwfir, who paid him a visit of 
10 flays annually. This, had it been 
fmislicd, would havesui passed in magni- 
ficence all the otlier buildings of this 
monarch ; and as the date m its con- 
struction As known, it forms a fised 


point in the chronology of the style. 
The hall h/ -four rows of pillars sn^ 
porting a fiat roof, and on either side 
of the centre conidor five pillai*s repre- 
sent ten of the Naylkkan dynasty, 
Tirumala is distinguished by having a 
canopy over liim and tw'o fimires at 
his l»a(‘k ; the figure on the left being 
his wife, tlie IMiicess of Tanjorc. Oji 
the left of Llic doorway is a singular 
grou]>, ro])rcsejjting one of the Nayaks 
sliooting a wiki boar and sows, accord - 
iiig to tlic legend, which says that 
Shiva comniisevated the litter of little 
pigs, took them up in his arms, and 
assuming the sha])e of the .sow, suckled 
tliom. A poi tly figure, either that of 
Shiva or the Nayak, is seen liolding 
11 ]) ilie do>;^i little pigs. This Hall w^as 
(MVi'.tcd 1623-45, and is said ft) liavo 
cost a million sterling. 

3 m. K. -of the station and N. of the 
V aigai ri ver is a line Teppa Kuht m. The 
fashionable drive of Madura is round 
this tank, Avhieh is fenced with stone, 
and has a temple in tlic centre. 

Great Banifau. Tree , — In the com- 
])Oiind of the jinlgc’s lionso, close to the 
lank, is a line specimen of the Ficm 
iiidica. The mn-iu stem has hecn miieli 
mill dated, but is still 70 ft. iii circuni- 
Icremio. The gi*ouud sln-wled by this 
I tree has a diameter of 1 80 ft. in w’hat- 
i ever direction it is measured. 


•125 m. Maniyachi jnno. sii. Hero 
the line hirnreates to Tuticorin (18 in.) 
and 'J'iiinevolly. For Tuticorin see 
Rtc. 28. 


443 in. Tinnevelly terminns sta., 
on the left bank of the Tambvapurni 
river, and m. from it. It is 2^ m. 
from Palamcotta. A bridge of eleven 
arches of 60 ft: span each, erected by 
Suloclienain Mudcliai', crosses the stream 
and connects the two places. 

Tinnevelly is now the most Christian 
district in India. The S.T.G. and the 
C.M.S., estab. 1820, have imtiortaiit 
and flourishing stations here, and at 
Palamcotta, 3^ m. distant, as have also 
the J Units. It w'as here that St. Francis 
Xavier began his preaching in India. 

The Temple at Tinnovelly, though, as 
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Mf. Fer<m8S0usay.s(pi). 366-7), “neither 
amoujK the largest nor the most sjjleiidid 

or S. tiKila, has the advantage ol having 

boon built ou one plan; and at one 
time, without stibse(pieiit alteration or 
change." It is, like the teiiiplO at Mii» lura, 
(Uvidwl into two ixii’ts, of wliieli the 
S. half is dedicated to Paj-bati, the 
coiiMort of Shiva, and tlic !N. to Shiva 
liimsclf. There arc three gateways, or 
gopuraa, to either lialf, those ou tlie E. 
being the prill C'ij)a], and Jiaving jiorebcs 
outside tbein. After entering, you 
have ill front an internal porch of huge 
diineusioiis, ou tin* right of wliich is a 
Ttppa Kulani, and on tlie left a 1000- 
]»illared hall, which ,ruus nearly the 
whole breadth of the eiHjlosure, and is 
63 ft. broad. There arc JOO rows of 
pillars^lO deep. The sole entrance is 
on the K. hice. Tlie tcnijile is (hjscn ving 
of a visit, and can easily be reaelied, as 
Tinncvelly is but little out of the 
way of a traveller going to visit i'uti- 
corin. 

Palamcotta, 34 ni. K. of Tinncvelly, 
is a niunic-ipal town and tlie adniiiiis- 
trativo headquarters, with a ]>op. of 
18,000, of wboiu 2000 are Cbrisllaiis, 
and is within au easy drive IVoiu 'riimc- 
velly. The old fort has been deiuol- 
ished. 

lictwcicn the bridge over the Tainbra- 
]»urni and the fort stands the ebureli 
of the 0. M.S., the s])ire of wdiieb is 
110 ft. high. The 0. M.S. have several 
schools here. A load to the beantiful 
waterfalls of Kubillain and rajiaiiasliaui 
passes through Palamcotta and Tin- 1 
iiGvelly. 

38 in. N. W. of Tiiiiievclly is Kutal- 
1am (Coiirttillam), iniieh resorted to 
by European residents. It is not ele- 
vated, but the S.W. winds yiuss over 
it through a chasm in. the W, ghats, 
and bring with them coolness and 
moisture, so that tlio tein]>erature of 
this hivoured spot is from 10" to IS** 
lower than that of the arid plains 
beyond, 'fhe place is yMirticiilarly 
enjoyable in June, July, and jfUigust. 
Close to the bungalow's tliere artJ three 
faJU in the channel of the Sylar river. 
The lowest xiatifract falls, from a licight 


of 200 ft., but is broken midway. The 
average teiniierature of the water 

is from 72* to 75“ F;. and invalids 

derive great benefit from l:vdhiiig in 
it. The bathing-placc is under a 'fine 
sludviiig rock, which affords ilio most 
delightful shower-bath possible. The 
soeucry is strikingly pieturestpie, lieing 
a ha]>py mixture of bold rocks and 
unihragcoas woods, * 

From Palamcotti^ to Paiianasham 
(Papa ‘‘sin,” nashavi “effacing ") is 29 
m. TTere, near ii yiagoda, the Tambra- 
ninii river takiis its la.st fall from the 
lills to tlie level country. Tlie height 
is only 80 ft., hut the body of water is 
greater tliau at Kutallain. 
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MaDUAS to TJIF SkVKN rVdOUAS 

A highly interesting ex ])editiou from 
JVladras is to Mahabalipur (the vAUj of 
grmt PuH), vv the Seven Pagodas, one 
of the iiiost I’cmarkablc jilaces in India. 

It is ahvUit 35 m. S., 6 uf wliich can 
ho done in a carriage to (luindy Bridge, 
where the^Jnckiiigliain Canal is reached. 
A boat must be engaged beforehand, 
at a cost of about 7 rs. If more than 
one ])er.soii is going, another boat must 
lie engaged for the servants. The 
boatmen tow' the boat or scull it witli 
a large stern-oar, and the whole distance 
is done in from twelve to fourteen 
1 lours. The journey may be made by 
night both W'ays, as the accommodation 
at Mahabalipur is not very good. 
visions also should be taken. The 
canf.1, lined with cocoa-nut and other 
ptlins, goes as far as Sa^i'as, wdiioh 
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is between 2 and 3 m. S. of Malia* 
balipur. On the left bank of the 

OAiial, to tlie E. of it, ajicl between 

it and the soa^ avo the excavations 
and carvings in the rock which have 
rendered the place so famous. Hunter 
says: “The antiquities of tlio place 
may bo divided into thilfe gi*oiJT)8 (1) 
the live ratM to the S. of the village ; 
(2) the cavc-teifiplcs, monolithic figures, 
cai'vingB, and sculptures W. of the 
village ; (3) the more modern temples 
of Vishnu and Shiva, the latter washed 
by the sea. ” To these two tem])les ainl 
five otliei’s buried (according to tradi- 
tion) under the sea, the place owes its 
English name. 

The boat should stop opjKKsite BaVi- 
pithmn, a small village, having the 
village of Sal u van Knppan, or “loddy- 
gatherers’ ^ village,’* about ni. to 
the N., ’where is the curious Tiger 
Cave, and the large village of Maha- 
bali]>ur to the S. and E. Tlio dis- 
laiico between the canal and the 
•sea is IJ m., and from 1 ni. S. of 
Sal u van Kujqiaii to A m. S. of it there 
are a great number of curious excava- 
tions and carvings. After landing 
op])ositc Bali]»itliain, follow tlio road 
straight for about .V in., wlion you 
conic ‘ to a hamlet, called J’illaiyaii 
Kovil, where is a group of monkeys, 
admirably carved, the- size of the largo 
baboon, 'riic male is sitting behind 
the fciiialo, and is busy removing 
vermin from her hail*. Slie sits w ith 
her back to him, and is suckling a 
young one. At 200 yds. farther on a 
clioultric is ]>assed — a rest-house fur 
natives. It is on the left going to- 
wards the sea, as are also eight stone 
figures, at about 30 yds. fi’cJIn it. The 
centre figure represents the goddess 
Durga, with her right leg on her left 
knee, and four female attcudaiits on 
her left hand, and three on her right 
hand. 10 yds. in front of this group 
is a highly polished black pillar, 4 ft. 
6 in. high, a Lingani with tlio curious 
curved mark, and 5 yds. in front of it 
is a Nandi, or Shiva’s bull, fallen on its 
^ide. After this you enter deep sand, 

1 “Toddy” is the fenneuted sap of the 
cocoa-nut and other i)alm trees, usetf as a 
substitute yeast. .t 


and |)a8s a good many huts on the 
right, and a fishing - village on tho 
loft i and »0j aJ'tor a 'walk of in all 
about 1;^ III,, the shore temple is 
reached. It is on thelidge of tlie sea, 
and is dedicated, llr.st, to Maha Bali 
Gliakravartti, and, secontlly, to Shiva. 
It stands in an enclosure, 'which was 
at one time surrounded by a granite 
wall, but now only debris remain and 
litw’^o u]»rights where the gate was. ^riie 
poixili or outer room on tho N, side 
has a large slab in the centre of the 
wall opposite the door, with Shiva and 
I'arbali in alto-idievo upon it. In tho 
centre of the E. wall is a figure with 
eight arms, which the guides say is an 
attendant on Bali. In the inner jiart 
is a fallen ijiiigam. On the slab 
facing the door Shiva and I’arbati are 
represented in alto-relievo. This cham- 
ber is 17 ft. high, and 9 ft. sip 'i’he 
E. ]>orl.al of tho temple is on the brink 
of the surf, and about 10 ft. above the 
soa, and right in front, on a rock 75 ft. 
distant, is the DJuoaja sUnnhJtHj “Hag- 
l)illar,”or/>/yi(T' ntambha, “laiuiijiillar,” 
of granite, and now only 18 ft. high, 
but w’hicli, before it was broken, was 
probaldy 35 ft. high, it is difficult 
to rcauli this ])iliar, even in calm 
weather. In a vc.stibule at the AV. 
side of the tenijile is a lecuuibent 
ligure of Vishnu, 10 ft. 10 in. long. 
The guides say it is Bali. They also 
adinn that 5 m. to the E., in the sea, 
are ruined temjilcs.^ Tho fact is, there 

1 Mr. in liis J^irtitresque Jllns- 

tratiuus of Ancioit Aichit&iture in IJindustaHt 
]i. 57, quotes from Southey's “Curse of 
Kehaiiia ” the lines : 

“ The sepulchres 

Of ancient IcLiiks, which Bali in his jiowcr 
Mnclc in primeval times, and built above 
them ' 

A city like the cities of the go<l8 — 

Beni;' like a god hiinsclf. many au age 
Hath Ocean warred against his palaces, 

Till overwhelmed beueath the waves >- 
Not overthrown — so well the awful chief 
Had laiil their deep foundations. 

Their golden summits in the noonday light 
8honc o'er the dark green deep that rolled 
between ; 

Her cBincs and pinnacles and spires were seen 
Peering above the sea, a mournful sight. 

And on the sandy shoi^, beside tJie verge 
Of Ocean, here and ther$ h roqk-cut fane 
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ave heavy l)veakors ahoiit 1 m. or so I 
out, whci'O there is a reef of rocks. | 
At about SOO yds. N. of the temple is | 
a lisiiing-villagc called Karmiguriam- 
mau Kovil, wlAj-e are the mins of a 
brick building, said to have been a 
French eliurcli, S. of the temple, at 
the distance of 200 yds., is a mined 
gi’anite huildiug, callcil Chutti'sTeinplo. 
Leaving the shore temple, tlu? traveller 
will iind 600 yds. due \V. a 
maud.'ipam of Vishnu. 12 yds. S. of 
it is a fine tank, with steps dowji 
to the water all luuud. Tliofu i9 a 
small niandaj)ani in tbe centre (»f the 
tank, called iViraJji Mamlft pa ni (wabir 
])«.vilion). Near til e tank arc many 
trees, and (piilc a village of lirabnian 
houses. Massing these you come to the 
great sculptured rock called Arjuiia's 
IViianee, and as the moruing sun 
will now be getting very hot, it will 
bo well to turn to the N.W., where a 
sheltered monolithic temple will l>c 
found, open to the front, called Fam- 
fumrami Matuiapnm^ or “My Lord 
Hoards Toiiijile,” bom the icju'csoiita- 
tiou of Vishnu in the boar incarnation 
with tluj licad of a hoar. JJore it will 
be well to breakfast, sheUered from the 
sun, and rest till towards evening. 
There are retiring -places among the 
roeks Avhere one can bathe without 
being seen, but it will be avoU to take 
a few or ient-sereoii.s, for 

greater jirivaey and comfort. The 
absence of insects,' especially Hies, is 
very reniaikahle hero, in the cold 
w’oather. The VarahasAvami Manda- 
]uiin is J m. S. of llalipitliain, wJierc 
the traveller leaves the canal. TIio 
fayade of tlic inandapani is siip[M)rlou 
by two pillars and two pilasters, the 
bases of Avhieh are carvea to icprcscut 
the Simha, or Southern Lion, a inytiii- 
cal animal, not at all like a real lion. 
They arc sodont, anil their tails are 

Ile.si.ste(lp in its strengtli, the. surf and surge | 
That on their deep foundations heat in A'ain.' 

Tho same authority makes this teiuiile about 
SO ft. sq. in the base, and about twice that in 
height, and adds : '* Notwithstanding its small 
dimensions it is, with the single exccjMun of 
tlie teiilple »t Tanjore, the finest and most im- 
portant vlmanah 1 have seen, or know of, in 
tbeS. oflndiai'' ! 


twisted in a peculiar mtaniier, like the 
loop of &. Ill the centre of the wall, 
opposite to the fa(;ade, is a small alcove, 
which is the sanctum, but there is no 
idol in it. On either side is a dw^arpal 
in alto-rclicA'o. In the side wall to the 
N. is a representation of the Varalia 
incarnation, fairly well done, but uu- 
fiiiishcd. The central figure is Vishnu 
with a htigc boar’s licad'. lie has hia 
right log bent up, pnd resting on a 
Jigiire issuing apparently from waves. 
The Slicsh Nag, or six-headed serpent, 

uYofUduoiiics ilie ligure, wliicli lias tli6 

face of a handsome youtli, wdioso hands 
arc joined in prayer, lu front of him 
arc tAvo male figures, the ncai’est of 
AA’liieh is praying with joined hands to 
Vishnu. VisLiiii suj)i»orts on liis right 
thigh his Avifo Laklishmi. Her feet 
are broken olf. Near him is a Avor- 
shi]>ping figure in tho sky, and tAvo 
tall iigures, one of whom liolds a water- 
[H)t for ablutions. Tlio time is sup- 
]M)sed to bo LJuit Avlioii Vislmu slew 
the giant fliranyakali, “golden eye,” 
AvJio had carried olf tlic cailli into the 
inlinitc ahy.ss, Vishnu, AviLli tho heaii 
of a ])oar, pursiuHl and sIcav him, ainl 
j brought back the. earth. On tlio o[)])os- 
iLc .side Avail, to the S., is a A^ory .spiiited 
reprcsonlatiou of the VimnnnhAwInva^ 
or dAvarf incarnation, in alto-relievo. 
Vishnu, dilated to an immen.so size, 
jdaces one foot mi the earth, and lifts 
another to the sky. The god has eigJit 
arjiis, Avitlj which he holds a sword, a 
(pioit, a shield, a bow, and a lotus, 
and Avith a sixtli ho points. The otlier 
Iavo are iiulist iiiet. W()rslii]M)ers or 
attendants are at his fc(‘t, and other 
figures appear in the skies. One to tlie 
W. has the' head of a dog. The legend 
is that Avheu Ikili Ava.s tyrannising over 
tlie earth, Visjjiiu a])proaclied liim in 
tho sha])e. of a dAvarf, .ind asked for 
much earth as lie could plant his feet 
upon. Bali granted this modest, re- 
(piest, Avhereupon Vishnu dilated to 
imiucnsc proportions and })lanted one 
foot on eartli, one on the sky, and 
with a third thrust Bali doAvii to 
hell. Tho capitals of the pillarf ii^. 
the facade are very elegant. In the 
walloiu which is tho a.u«)ve are two 
eoAipartuieut.s ; in the to tho 
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spectatoT*s right as he looks in from the 
facade is a tall slim woman, probably 
intended for Tjakhshmi, with a tiger 
to her right, and an anteloi)e to lier left, 
and some s({uat Ganas or heavenly at- 
tendants about her. In the com^m-t- 
ment to the spectator’s left is Lakhshini 
seated, with elephants pouring water 
over her fron^ their trunks, and female 
attendants on cither side. In the 
ceiling is a largotlotus oruaiueiit. 

About 30 y(fii. to the N. of tlie Vara- 
haswami Mandapam is a monolithic 

temple carved out of a huge boulder. 

'riiis temple is dedicated to Oanesh. 
Turning to the S.E., you pass live fallen 
pillars 29 ft. long, and otlier debris ; 
and fai’ther on come to the gi’eat 
carving called Arjum's Pmaiia\ lie- 
fore you reach it there is a flat rock 
on the right, about 5 ft. high, with steps 
carved in the rock up to it. 'rhere 
is also a slope in the rock down whifjli 
the villagers slide to anius() visitors. 

The sculiitured rock is 37 ft. high. 
In the eompartniont on the right of tlie 
spectator, as he looks towards it, arc 
fifty -seven ligurcs of iiioii, women, 
monkeys, and a cock. The monkeys 
are three in number, and all these 
ligurcs are above ail el('i)haiit 13 ft. 10 
ill. high, and a smaller one 0 ft. 7 in. 
in height, lielovv whieli are three calf 
clcjdiaiits. In the left eonipartmcnt 
of tlie sculpture arc sixty-oue ligurcs, 
the most remark able of all being that 
which is said to rc])reseiit Arjuna, 
standing on one toe of his left foot 
with liis hands above his head, his lips 
being drawn away so as to show liis 
teeth, and his body l)eing horribly 
emaciated. Below him is^a devilish 
tigiirc ill a similar attitude, Avith long 
earn, which seems to ridicule his per- 
formance. To his right is a tall deity, 
probably Shiva, pointing to him ap- 
provingly. 

Adjoining this great i»iecG of sculp- 
ture, to the left of the spectator as he 
looks at it, is a temple. The facade is 
49 ft. long, and the interior is 40 ft. 
deep, the rock having been hewn out 
»to that depth. The pillars have 
curious capitals formed of three lions 
each. In the same direction is another 
teinjilo, 4^ ft. long, and 25 ft. deSp, 
\India\ ^ * 


including the pillars. On the hack 
wall is a relief representing Oopis, or 
milk-maids, and herdsmen, and cows. 
To the right stands tirishna sumiorting 
Avith his left hand the hill of Govard- 
hau. About the centre is a man milk- 
ing a cow, which is excellently carved, 
and is represented as licking her calf. 
The pillars have tlic same capitals as 
tlioso of Vijayaiiagar, that is, with a 
liracket rejueseiiting the shoot and 
floAA'er of the jilantain. About 15 yds. 
from this is a large temple to Vishnu, 

which is koj^t locked, as the Brahmans 

of the locality Avorsliip there, 'Hie 
central block is 88 ft. long. The 
gopura of stone and masonry is about 
I 44 ft. high. This temple extends 16.5 
ft. from mek to front. As the sjjecta- 
tor looks toAvai'ds its door, he has on 
his right and close to it another small 
niiucd temple, on Avhich is an inscrip- 
tion, and o])posLto to it is a hgiire 
resembling Buddha, with marks Avhich 
show it has been adopted as Vishnu. 
There has boon an extensive Availed 
enclosure or court in front of this 
great temple, and there is a very solid 
gatoAvay partly pi’eserved. lii front of 
this again is a lofty slim pavilion on 
four pillars, 25 Ft. Iiigh. Pass iioav to 
the E. up a slight ascent, and you 
come to tlie llnwvomji Tcmpla, The 
facade luis two [>illars based on Simhas 
and tAvo pilasters. There is an inscrip- 
tion here in old Sanscrit characters. 

1.4 m. from this tow^ards the sea a 
group of momlithic temples, called 
Jlatlts, i.s reached. The road is over 
A^ery dee]> sand, and is most fatiguing. 
Here ladies or Aveak travellers can be 
earriecl in chairs by the villagers. 
The first objects come to are a lion and 
an elephant carved in stone. The head 
of the elephant is particularly avcII 
carved. The lion is farthest to the 
N. The several Jteitfts here are Drau- 
jmdi’s, Arjuiia’s, Bhima’s, and Dhanna 
Kaj all’s. 

Proceed iioav J m. to the N.W. to a 
small temple perched on a rock oA'er 
the Temple of Dnrga. On your riglit 
as yfu enter Diirga’s Temple is a 
most si)irited relief representing Durga 
mounted on a lion destroying Maliis- 
hasiir, the buffalo-hcitded ,aenion. ^On 
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yoiar left is a relief represciitiriff Vishnu 
recumbent. The platfoi in of the «pj)er 
toiuplo is r»6 ft. a]>ove tl^at of Durga's, 
and very dillieutt of access, hut the 
glides spring? up the slii)i)ery rock witli 
woiidorfd agility. A riiost coiiiplele 

and valuable aeeouiil. of these (‘.xeava- 
tions will he found in the work entitled 
Descri 2 }tim and Hiaiorical Papvra re- 
Itdlng to the t^evrn PufpHhts on the 
Ooromwiidel Cotml^ hy W. Cliamhers, 
J. Goldijighain, 11. 0. Ihibiiigton, 
F. A.S., tlic Kev. (1. W. Mahon, LiJiut. 
J. Ihaddoek, the Hov. AV. Taylor, Sir 
Walter KlHot, and C. Cliibhins, edited 
hy Ca])t. M. W. (iarr ; printed for the 
Oovernmont (»f Madras, at the Foster 
l*ro.ss, 23 RniidaH’s Hoad, Vcneiy, 1869. 
The age of tliese acul])tiircs*lias never 
hcon dctinitely ascertained. No date 
has huen found in any of the insciip- 
tions. Ml’. Fergusson, 7/t.s’/. of Arch. 
vol. ii. |). 502, says the Raths wc*re 
“eiirvt‘d hy the Hindus, prolnihly 
about 1300 A.D.” Sir W. Elliot fixes 


the era of tlie oldest Tamil inscription 
on the roeks of Mahabalipur at the 
latter ]>art of the 11th century, and 
that of tljio roek inscrii>tion at Saluvaii 
Knppan at the bcgiiming of the 12th 

century. The iSaiisorit insuriptiona aro 
of earlier date. Sir W. Elliot thinks 
that they could not have been later 
than the 6tli century. Mr. Fergusson 
says: “Altliough these Ratlis are 
coiri]>arativcly niodcri! and belong to a 
different faitli, they certainly constitute 
the host representations now known of 
the forms of the IJuddhist buildings.” 
A <iO]iy and translation of the Sanscrit 
inserijdions hy Dr. Arthur Burnell 
will be found in (he Appendix of the 
Avoik refen’od to aliove. 

Sadras, an old Diiieh settlement, is 
3 m. farther to the S. hy the canal, but 
is hardly worth a visit. 

On tliis trip the traveller will ah- 
snlntely re([uiro a servant or other 
p(}rsou who knows the localities, or 
imich lime will he wasted. 
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Tlio traveller who can choose his own 
season for visiting Ceylon is warned 
that March and April are tlie hottest 
months in the. year ; June and August 
the wettest (on the W. coast) ; and 
Decembci' and January the most dis- 
agreeable (on the coast) on account of 
the "Long-shore wind.” 

The area of the Island is 25,000 sq. 
in., and the pop. over 3,000,000, of 
whom over 2,000,000 are Cingalese, 
800,000 Tamils, and less than 6000 
pure-bred Rnro])ean.s. 

The Currency of the Island is rupees, 
divided, not into annas as in India, but 
into cents. The nominal value of 1 r. 
is 2s. Tlio ac.tual value. Ihuduatcs be- 
tween Is. 8d. and Is. 3d. 

llupoc. Annas, India. Cents, Ceylon. 

] = 16 = 100 

Silver . h = 8 = fiO 

Silver . I 4 = 25 

History.— The Portnguoso landed on 
the Island in 150.5, and soon built a 
factory at Colombo, wliie.h in 1518 
they ])roteeted by a foit. They were 
almost constantly at Avar Avith the 
natives, an<l Avere. several times foiled 
ill their endeavours to establish them- 
selves at Kandy. The Dutch first 
landed in Ceylon in 1602, at Bat- 
tiealoa on the E. coast, and entered 
into friendly relations Avith the native 
govenimcut. In 1638 tlicy com- 
menced active operations against the 
Portuguese, in alliance with the natives. 
Tlio war lasted to 16.58, when the Dutch 
remained mastorsof the situation. They 
erected the fort at Colombo, which was 
then a very im]Aortant work, but^Jias 
now been demolished, w.itli the exce^i- 
tion of some few batteries on the face. 


The Dutch were expelled by the Eng- 
lish in 1796. The Maritime Provinces 
were aitaolied to the Madras Presidency 
for tAvo years, after whiidi Ceylon be- 
came a Crown Colony. 

Travellftig in Ceylon is, for the 
most part, com]>aratively easy. The 
roads are cvoiywhcre excellent, and 
the Rest- 1 louses are far more comfort-' 
able places of abode than the eorre- 
sponaing institutions in India. In the 
larger towns, such as Badulla, Ratiia- 
pura, Matara, and at many of the sta- 
tions on the great north road they are, 
ill all but nanie,liotcls ; but thetraveUer 
is not allowed to remain in them more 
than two days. On all the pniici|)al 
roads they arc usually provided witli 
bed and tablc-Unen, baths, tea and 
diimcr-services, etc. This is not, Iioav- 
ever, the case at those on the less -fre- 
quented roads, Avhere the R.Hs. often 
furnish little more tlian shelter. Tlio 
coaclifts arc usually crowded, and those 
Avho can alford to do so are strongly 
recommended to hire a spedal coach, 
which can usually he done at a reason- 
able rate and with little difliculty. 

"It is impossible to exaggerate the 
natural lieauty of Ceylon. Bel tei with 
a double girdle of golden sands and 
waving palm -groves, the interior is one 
vast gi’een garden of nature, deliciously 
disposed into jilaiii and highland, 
valley and jieak, where almost every- 
thing grows known to tlie tropical 
world, under a sky glowing with an 
equatorial sun, yet tempered by the 
cool sea-Avinds. Colombo itself, out- 
side tJb actual town, is a perfect laby- 
rinth of shady bowers and floAvery 
streams and lakes. .For .miles and 
miles you drive about uiwler tybomrs 
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of feathery bamboos, broad -leaved 
bread-fruit trees, talipot and areca 
palms, cocoa-nut groves, and stretches 
of rice- fields, ciuilamon, and sugar-cane, 
amid which at night the fire-flies dart 
about in glittering clusters. The 
lowest hut is embosomed in palm-fronds 
and the bright crimson blossoms of the 
hibiscus ; while wherever intelligent 
cultivation aids the jirolific force of 
nature, there is enough in the pro- 
fusion of nutmegs and allspice, of the 
india-rubbers and cinchonas, of cannas, 
dracjenas, crotons, and other wonders 
of the Cingalese flora, to give an endless 
and delighted study to the lover of 
nature’* (Sir Edwnn Arnold). 

Travellers generally eiiter^Ceylon by 
tlic PORT OF COLOMBO. 3^ The flash- 
ing light is visible 18 in. at sea. It is 
situated at the S. end of the harbour, 
and is placed on tlie top of the Clwik. 
Toioei\ wliere Chatham Street and 
Queen Street join. 

The Landing-places and Custom 

House lie at the S. end of Iho harbour, 
which receives the full protection of the 
maguifieeTit breakwater. This structure, 
the, first stone of whicli was laid by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales in 1875, 
was completed in 1884 ; it is about a 
mile ancf a half long, and is formed 
of concrete blocks from 1 6 to 32 tons 
each, capped by a solid concrete mass 
which rises to a height of 12 ft. above 
hiW- water level. It terminates in a 
circular space 62 ft. in diameter, with 
a second and smaller lighthouse in the 
centre showing a red light, visible 
about half the distance tliat the 
flashing light can he seen. The area 
protected by tlie brcakw'ater is 500 
acres, one half of wdiicli has water more 
than 25 ft. deep. The shallower i>or- 
tions have been much improved by 
dredging. 

The charge for landing and embark- 
ing from or to any vessel in the 
harbour is J r., or 25 cents, for each 
person between 6 a.m. and 6 i\m. ; 
earlier or later it is more. 

Close to the Cnstoiu House ^re the 
Orand Oriental Hotel, the Queen’s 
House, thew BalTacks, and the remains 
of tha Fm-t: 


Tlie Grand (3riontal Hotel is close to 
tlie landing-jetty. 

The traveller who intends to stop a 
day or two may prefer to drive on, a 
little more than a mile, to the Galle 
Face Hotel. He will pass by the 
Governmeyit Officea, and turning the 
corner opposite Queen^a Ifmiae (the resi- 
dence of the Govemor) and the Library ^ 
will pass the Telegraph OJjlce on the 
riglft, and the Savings Bank and 
General Post Office on the left. Beyond 
the Post Office is the Scotch Preshyte^'ian 
Church, Farther on are iho Officers' 
Quarters and the Mess Ilouse^ and be- 
yond them the fine open space called 
the Galle Face, intersected by the 
direct road to Galle. Here are some 
larger ranges of Barracks, 

Nearly in the centre of the Galle Face 
Rs]>lanade is the Ohih House, a fine 
building looking on the sea. About 
the middle of the Promenade, near the 
Hoa, is a stone like a milestone, with 
an iiisfjription in wiiich Sir Henry 
Ward recommends the w^alk to his suc- 
cessors for the use of ladies and childi’on. 

The city of Colombo extends to the 
4th in. on the Galle road, and lias a 
breadth of 3^ in. from tlie sea to the 
E. outskirts. There are over 128,000 
inhabitants. 

I Drives. — Colombo and i ts neighbour- 

hood afford scioi»e for a multitude of 
charm i ug and ])ictiuM\sii ue dr i vcs. Tw^o 
espctially may bo mentioned, one of 
which might lie taken in the morning 
and the othei' in the evening of the 
isamc day. The first is recommended 
to those who have not yet seen any- 
thing of *iho East, and to w'hom the 
native towui of Colombo will aifonl a 
pleasing introduction to the distin- 
guisliing characteristics of Oriental life 
and scenery ; but, excepting the latter 
)art of it, which is pretty, there is 
ittlc in it to interest one already 
familiar with India. ^ 

(1) Commence at tlie Galle Face 
Hotel, and take the road along the sea 
past the Barracks, until the . statue of 
sir K. Bai nes is reached. He was Gover- 
nor from 1820-22, and from 1824-31. 
Then tiini to tlie ris^ past the 
Bacqtu't’court and an olcT Hutch belfry, 
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just beyond wliicli is the Town Hall 
and Public Market Hero two 
streets divcr^ — the ono to the left, 
Sea Street, where dwell the dealers in 
rice and cotton, and where are two 
Hindu temples^ quaint and i>icturesque, 
but of no great size or imitoriauce ; tlie 
other, Wolfcndahl Street, to the right, 
conducts to ^ Wolfcndahl Churchy a 
massive crucifonn building on high 
ground, built by the Dutdi in 1749, 
oil the site of an old Portuguese church 
called Aqua de LvpOy and- commanding 
a fine view of the city and harbour. 
Here are monuments and hatchments 
recording the decease of Dutch ofliciaLs. 
Thence the drive may be continued in 
a N.E. direction to the R.C. Cathedral of 
St, Lucia f adjoining 'which is a college 
for Roman Catliolics, and a convent with 
school and orphanage attached. Then 
N. and a little W. the Anglican Cathedral 
amd College of St Thomas are reached. 
They stand in a park, and were given 
by Dr. Chapman, the first Bishop. 
About 1 m. to the N. is SL James's 
llonian Catholic Church ; and in driving 
tlicre a fine house called Uplands is 
seen to the left, where is a tortoise, 
said to be more than 200 years old, 
and very huge. The drive through 
the suburb of Mutwal is extremely 
pictui*cs(iue. It is chiefly inhabited 
by fishers, who arc mostly Roman 
Catholics, as the numerous large and 
imposing R.C. churches testify. On 
reaching the river at the end of the 
loim street of M iitwal, turn to the right, 
and crossing a tongue of land till the 
river is again reached, follow^ its bank 
to the picturesque Bridge of Boats, by 
which the great rood to Ka^dy crosses 
it. This part of the drive shows to 
perfection the way in which the tiny I 
houses and small ohurehcH are so 
nestled under the shelter of the trees 
as to be altogether invisible from above. 
Turaing to the right at the Bridge of 
BoatSy folloav the dusty and ever- 
crowded “St Joseph” or “Grand 
Pass” Road till Skinner’s Road is 
reached. Turn left along it under a 
fine avenue of Madras thorn, till the 
railway station at Maranda is reached, 
and thence follow the side of the fifti^- 
water lake? across'* which goo<J views 


may be obtained, till Galle Face is once 
more reached. 

(2) The second drive commences by 
crossing the bridge |rom Gallo Face, 
almost immediately behind the hotel, 
to Slave Island, and then driving. along 
the edge of a beaiitiful freshwater lake 
past the pretty residence of the General 
commanding the trooi)s in Ceylon, to 
the Victoria Park. The traveller 
should not omit to notice a picturesque 
little Buddhist temple on the other 
side of the lake nearly opposite the 
General’s house. The Park occupies 
the site of the old Cinnamon Gardens, 
and is well laid out with ornamental 
gi'ounds, in the midst of which a 
Museum was built in 1877. It is 
exclusivclj^ devoted to the exhibition 
of Ceylon proiliicts, antiquities, and 
natural history, and is on that account 
all the more interesting to a visitor! 
On the basement are some interesting 
stone fragments, and particularly a 
colossal lion, brought from Pollonarua, 
oil which the King sat to administer 
Justice. The entrance -hall is hand- 
some, and to the right of it is a libraiy, 
to which the public have access from 
fi.30 to 10 A.M., and from 3 to 6 p.m. 
In front of the Museum is a statue of 
the Rt. Hon. Sir W. Gregory, Governor 
from 1871 to 1877. 

Before leaving Colombo, a visit may 
be paid 'to one of the Coffee Mills. 
And the traveller .should on no account 
omit to mount to the summit of the 
Great Re^semmry from which Colombo is 
supplied with w'ater, on account of the 
singularity of the view thence obtained. 
A city of nearly 130,000 people lies at 
the s^iectator’s feet, but, except for a few 
towers and domes, it is invisible, the 
wliolo being concealed by the mass of 
vegetation which overshaidows it. 

ExcureioJiB. — One of the pleasantest 
in the neighbourhood of Colombo is 
that to a Buddhist temple at the 
village of Eelani, 2 m. up the river of 
the same name. Pass through the 
hot a^d dusty Pettah, or native to'vvn, 
for about 4 m., as far as the river, w'hicli 
is crossed by a picturesque Bridge 
of BoatSy after which ‘the .road 
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through cocoa-nut groves and among 
the houses of the dense po[)ulatioii 
for another 2 in., when the temple 
itself is reach e<J^ The MaltmoanJio 
refe)*s to it as contemporary with 
Buddha. Thc) original riagoba was 
built at a very early pSrioil, hut the one 
that is now standing was constructed 
betw'eeii the years 1240-07 a.d., and 
rebuilt about 1301 a.d. It stands on 
the river -bank, and is handsoiuoly, 
though gaudily, dec(»rated. According 
to the Colombo Giiidc^ it stands on tin*- 
site of a shrine cr(?ctod l»y Prince 
Yatalatissa, 306 n.r. A great festival 
takes place here at the full moon of 
May, and lasts four days. 

None of tlic exclusivcnoss wliich dis- 
tinguishes lliinlii and Mokamnicdau 
shrines is to he found in the Buddhist 
leniples, to every part of whiith a 
sti'aiigcr is freely welcomed by the 
ycllow-rohcd monks. This however, 
does not apply to the dcwalas, w'hich 
arc, strictly S[making, lliiidii shrines 
attached lo Buddhist teni])les. Tliongli 
strang('j’s are free to enter these, their 
inner recesses stand closed. 

A favourite excursion by train is to 
Mount Lavinia, 7 in. from Colombo 
(sec Rte. fj). 

Trips to Kaduwella (see Etc. 3) and 
to Kotta, w'here there is a College of 
the Churcli Missionary Society, may 
also he takoLi. 


ROUTK 1 

CoI.OMIlO TO KaXOY 
(Uy rail 75 m.) 

The line on leaving Colombo passes 
first throiigb portions of the Cinnamon 
Qarclens, and^tbeu crosses tlnf river 
Kclajpi by a vpi‘y tine gnder bridge. 

9 nip lAahftra sta. is the r^uarry 


junction. It was from here that the 
stone was brought for the construction 
of the breakwater. 

16 m. Henaratgoda sta. J m. from 
this station are the Government Tropi- 
cal Gardens, planted for experiments in 
trees and i»lants which could not be 
e.xpectcd to thrive in the higher eleva- 
tion of Kandy. Araoii|f%t the species 
that may be studied them are many 
varieties of the tropical caoutchouc, or 
rubber-giving trees, and plants from 
West Africa, South America, and Taiia- 
ma, gutta-pereba trees from the Malay 
Peninsula, 'rniiidail cacao, and Libciian 
colfec. Prom tin’s place onwai'd for 
some 15 m. tlie country is covered with 
cocoa-nuts to an extent not to be seen in 
many localities. 

31 m. Ambepussa sta., the line here 
enters the lower bills, and is considered 
to pass tlirongh some of the most im- 
bealthy (‘ountry in the island. TIjc 
mortality was terrible when the original 
cart-road W’as nunle from Colombo to 
K andy ; 1 )nt i n constructing tlic railway 
Hiis wtxH avoided by tukingtlic labourers 
back to Colcunbo every niglit. 

45 in. Polgahawelajune. sta., 211 ft. 
above soa-lcvol. 

[From lienee a road runs N. 11 in. 
to Kurunegala (R.11.), the clijcf town of 
the N orth- W estei n Province. A bra uch 
railway to tliij place is contemplated. 

Kurunegala is situated at the foot of a 
romarkalilc rock which starts up alone in 
the plain, — an enormous black boulder. 
Siiidlar isolated rooks are not uncom- 
mon in ditrerent parts of the Province. 
From ibe Jopoftlic ‘/Rock of Knrnne- 
gala ” a noble view is to bo obtained. 
At its foot is an artificial lake which is 
used fur irrigation purposes. From 
Kurunegala there arc good roads JS. W. 
to Negombo, and N.W. to Puttalam 
(sec lUe. 6). 13 m. from Kurunegala 
on the latter road is Wariyapola 
(R.H.), 10 m. N. of which, a few miles 
oil’ a cross-road to Anaradhapura, is Ya- 
paJeoo, one of the most picturesipie and 
curious of the remains of antiquity in 
Ceylon. It was at one time the abode 
of feie sacred toothy and the ruins of 
tne Mafa^awa^ standing atlihe head of 
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a great flight of Htops, arc quite uniciue. 
Its traceried 'windows, one of which is 
in the Museum at Colombo, are esxM3- 
cially curious. ^ 

10 m. S. of Polgahawela is Eegalla 
(R. H. ) a^c , a small town in a most lovely 
situation.] 

52 m. Ranftukkana sta. Hero the 
ghat ascent com^ieiiccs at an elevation 
of 313 ft., and ascends 12 in. with a 
gradient of 1 in 45 to an elevation of 
1(598 ft. The vegetation is hero of great 
richness and beauty. 

65 ni. Kadugannawa sta. is at the 
lop of the ])ass. On the way up three 
t(degraph stations are passed, and the 
beau ti fill scenery and inevoasing cool- 
ness of the air make the journey most 
cnjoyaiilc. Near tJie top of the incline 
the road constru<‘itcd by Sir Edward 
Rarnca is seen on the riglit, winding vl[) 
the liill. The two roads roach the 
summit of the iiass at the same spot, 
and there a coliiinn hash(?eu erected to 
tlie memory of Cajdaiu Dawson, tlic 
engineer of the tii’si load. JuvSt over 
the station is the Hill of Bcliiiigala (tlie 
AVatcliers’ Ro(‘.k), 2543 ft. aliove sea- 
level, from which, in the troubled days 
of old, a 'wateli "was k<;pt to leport an 
enemy advancing from the plains. 

71 m. Peradeniya jinic. sta. This 
place is 136 ft. lower than tlie top of 
the ])a.ss. The main line continues 
S., whilst the branoli line to Kandy 
and Alatale .strike-s N. At this place 
a loop of the Mahai/jclli Gan(jn. river 
surrounds the hcantifnl Royal Botanic 
Gardens, which are near Dio railway 
station, and less than 4 m. ffoin Kandy 
by road, through a suburb in wliich 
cvei’y house, is suiToiiiided hy a garden 
of cocoa-imt palni.s, hread-frnit and 
coffee trees. Near the entrance to the 
Botanic Gardens is a noble avenue • of 
iudia-nihhor trees {Fimis €lastka\ and 
on entering, a group of palms is seen 
iinsur])asse(i in beauty and grandeur. 
Amongst the exotic species is the 
wonderful Coco do mer of the Sey- 
chelles. In size it exceeds the ordinary 
cocoa-nut many times, with the p^uli- 
arity of a tlbiible and sometimes trifle 


fonnation. Formerly medicinal virtues 
"ivere fiscribed to it, and the Emperor 
Rodolph IL offered 4000 iloiius for a 
single s])ecimcn. Tl^c Gardens cover 
nearly 150 acres, and overlook the 
noble river that encircles them on three 
sides. In them Hre orchids and tlowor- 
ing crec)>ors, i]>omcnasand bigiionias, the 
bauhinia scandaiis and racemosa, which 
resembles the chain cable of a mau-of- 
war. There is a monument in the 
grounds to Dr. Gardiner, and another 
to Dr. Thwaites, both able Directors 
of the institution. No attempt is 
here made to describe these beautiful 
Gardens, as an admirable hand-guide 
can be bought at the gates for -25 cents ; 
tliey are one of the most enjoyable spots 
in the Eaat. 

75 m. EANBT sta. The capital 
of the former kingdom of Kandy, 1680 
ft. above sea -level, pop. 22,000. 

History. — The first mention of Kandy 
as a city is at the beginning of the 14tn 
century, when a temiile was built there 
to contain Buddha’s tooth and other 
relies. From possessing those, it be- 
came an important scat of tlio Buddhist 
hierarchy, and eventually tlie residence 
of branches of tlio royal family ; but 
it was not till the close of the 16tli 
century that it was adopted a.s the 
capital of the island, after the destruc- 
tion of Kotta, and tlio defeat of Rajah 
Singha IT. by AVimala Dharraa in 1592. 
During the wars between tlic Toitu- 
guese and Dutch, Kandy was so often 
bunu'd tliat scarcely any of the ancient 
buildings exce])t the temples and the 
ro^^al rtj.sirlencc were remaining when 
the English took it in 1815. The 
Palace, a wdiig of which i.s still occupii‘,d 
by the chief civil oflicer of the Province, 
^va.s built hy VVimala Dhaiina about 
1600 A. I)., and the Portuguese ]»risoner.s 
were employed in erecting it. TJiia gave 
a European character to the architecture 
of some })oiiio]is, such as the octagon 
to'vver adjoining the Alalagawa Temple. 
Ill at temple, in which the sacred 
tooth is depo.sitcd, well de.seTves a visit. 

DeFjfription. — Kandy is picturesquely 
situated on the banks ^or a miiiiaturc 
lake, overhung on all. sides hy hilK 
A road called Lady' Hoilion’s W|ilk 
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Winds round one of those hills, and on 
the £. side, which is almost precipitous, 
looks down on tlic valley of Diimhera, 
through Avhich ^ic Mahawclli Ganga 
rolls over a channel of rocks, “])rescnt- 
ing a scene that in inajcdlic beauty can 
scarcely he snipassodlli^ In a ])ark at 
the foot of this acclivity is the }iaviliou 
of the Govenior, one of the most 
agi’eeahlc odilices in India, not less 
from the beauty of the aichitecture 
than from its judicious adajjlation to 
the climate” (Tenuent, vol. ii. j). Ii03). 
Serpents arc miincrous here, especially 
the colna and carawilla. 'J'he large 
black s(‘.or})ion, as big as a craylish, is 
also found lierc. 

The Dalada, or “sacred tooth,” was 
brought to Ceylon a slioi-t time before 
Ka Hiaii’s arrival in 311 A.n., in charge 
of a princess of Kalinga, who concealed 
it ill the folds of her hair. It was 
taken by the Malabars about 1315 A.i).. 
and again carried to India, hut was 
recovered by I'lakrama llahu 111. It 
was then hidden, hut in 1660 was 
discovered by the Portuguese, taken to 
Goa by l)<m Constantine de Ihaf^anza, 
and hui'iied by Ihc archbishop in tJie 
prosenco of the Viceroy and lii.s court. 
Wikrania liahu inanufactiii’ed anotlicr 
tooth, which is a ]iiecc of discoloured 
ivory 2 in. long and less than 1 in. in 
diameter, resembling the. tooth of a 
crocodile rather tliaii that of a man. 

An interesHng excursion may ho 
made to three JJiiddhist temples situ- 
ated near each othci' at a little distance 
from Kandy - - Gadaladenya, Galan> 
golla, and Lanka Telika. Es.ch is ciiri' 
ous in a dilfcrcnt ivay. One is a inodcni 
temple, very well ke]>t uj), and situ- 
ated most romantically among huge 
boulders of rock ; tlie second is very 
ancient, hut in the last stage oi neglect, 
decay, and dilapidation : the third, 
Lanka Telika, is Tcmarkahle alike for its 
situation on the top of a rock and for the 
character of its architecture, which is 
very unlike that of any other temple in 
Ceylon. The best inode of ]>crfonniiig 
thi.s expedition is to drive 5 m. out on 
the road to Kadugaiinawa, and iliciicc 
send the carnage hack to a point D in. 
on tlie road to Qampola, riding up from 
ong of thes^ poihta t.o the other across 


the bridle-nath on which tho temples 

are situatea. 

Theiv. are Inany other jdeasant drives 
ami rides to be taken in the neighbour- 
hood of Kandy. The extensive planta- 
tions of cacao on the banka of the 
Maliawolli Ganga, a few miles below 
Kandy, deserve a visit. 


no LTTE 2 

CULOMIU) TO NuWAKA KmYA, 
llADULliA, AND BaTTK'ALOA 

, (Rail to Niiwana Eliya; PO.^ch to J3aclul1a ; 

I special ofiiTiatfO to Balticaloa— total dis- 
tance 274 ni.) 

This route so far as Peradeniya junc- 
titjii is tlie same as lUc. 1. From that 
[loiiit the stations arc on a constantly 
rising level to 

108 m. Hatton sta., 4111 ft. above 
the sea. 

[From Hatton the ascent of Adam’s 
Peak, the most celebrated though not 
the highest mountain in Ceylon, is 
most easily made. The traveller can 
drive as far as St. Andrews (12 m.), 
whence the ascent must he made on 
foot. The ascent is steeji, and to 
those easily made giddy not altogetlier 
safe, but many English ladies have 
been to thiV summit, .and it is aiiiuially 
ascended by tJioiisaiids of pilgi-iiiis of 
both sexes and all ages. It is usual to 
sleep in a hut on the summit in older 
to see the sunrise, and the wonderful 
shadow cast by the jieak, which often 
produces a singular optical illusion.] 

Hatton is also the point from which 
the great tea districts of Dickoya and 
Dimbula may be most conveniently 
[ visited. Tliese valleys, formerly cele- 
1 brated for their pioduction of colfee, 

I arc Low entirely devoted to tea oulti- 
I vAtiou.^ About the ^eav*' 1870 the 
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coiifie plantations wero attacked a 

new fungus, llamiilm vastatri»y which 
choked the breathing j^res of* the 
leaves and gviidimlly exhausted *the 
energies of the plant. It was at first 
little regarded, but in ten years* time 
it had well-nigh destroyed the produc- 
tion of coffee, and reduced the ])lantiiig 
community t<) a state of ruin. The 
revenue of the island fell from over 
17,000,000 rs. iti 1877 to 12,161,570 
ill 1882, and large numbers of the 
wealthiest iirojirietors lost their estates, 
or remained on them merely as man- 
agers for their creditors. With in- 
domitable energy the planting coni- 
miinity set itself to work to remedy 
the disaster, and by the substitution 
of tea for coffee, they may be said to 
liavo thoroughly succeeded in doing so, 
iliougli of course not without great 
individual loss and sufi'eriiig. In 1875 
but 282 lbs. of tea were exjiorted from 
Ceylon. The export of 1890 amounted 
to 46, 901,. 554 Ihs., wliilc the revenue of 
the colony has very nearly risen to the 
same amount as in 1877. 

The valley of Maskeliya, a more 
newly-planted district, is seiiaraled by 
a ridge from that of Dickoya, to wliieli 
it is parallel. The Dimbnla valley is 
traversed by a road from Nawalapitiya 
to Niiwara Kliya, into which a branch 
road from Hatton leads. 

Beyond Hatton, the lino falls again 
slightly to 

116 m. Talawakele sta., wliciico it 
again rises steadily to 

128 m. Nanuoyasta.,^ 5291 ft. eleva- 
tion, the present terminus of o line. A 
farther portion is, however, iinder cou- 
stiaiction to Haimtalc 26 m. towards the 
Uva Province. On this prolongation 
the suinniit-lcvcl will be 621 9 ft. above 
the sea. This line passes through the 
(sliief tea-districts of the island between 
Gam])ola and Nanuoya. 

From Nanuoya to Nmvara Kliya is 
in. by a good roall with .an ascent 
of 1000 ft. All sorts of conveyances can 
be had. 

1 TravellcrB are I'ecominended to liave 
vi'am wraps with them,- as the teinpertfturc 
hero is verynjmuch lower than that of the 
plains, or even of Kaiuly. 9 


Tlie village of Nuwara is 

6210 ft. above the sea -level. The 
summer residence of the Governor, the 
Club, and Hotels are^i to the N. of the 
Jake. In the beautiiul climate of this 
station expeditions of all sorts may 1 m 3 
enjoyed. Some (#dinary drives arc here 
mentioned : — 

Round tlje Moon Plains^ 8 ra. To 
the to[» of llamhoda Pa^s and back, 6 
m. Round the Lake 6 m. Pidaru 
Talagala, the highest mountain in 
Ceylon (8280 ft.), may be easily as- 
cended from Nuwara Eliya. There is 
a bridle-path to the top, whence the 
view is extensive, but not siKScially 
striking. 

A longer excursion is that to the 
Horton nains, 28 m. from Nuwara 
Eliya. 

This excursion will take at least two 
days, one to go and one to return, and' 
must be made on horseback. A bridle- 
path tliroiigh wild and beautiful scen- 
ery terminates at a large R.I1., in tho 
neighbourhood of which are tremend- 
ous precipices which descend to tho 
great plain of the Kalii Gaiiga. 

Burrows’s PisUars* Guide to Kandy 
and Nuwara KUya is uu admirable 
handbook containing good descriptions. 
Mncli of tlio ground about Nuwara 
Kliya is open and mooiiike, and is 
thickly flotted with bushes of crimson 
rhododendron. The eucaly]»tus and 
the Australian wattle have been largely 
plaiitwl about Nuwara Eliya, and give 
the landscape a jieeuliar character, 
which has also a somewhat Italian air 
iTni)artcd to it by the numerous kee^m 
trees {Calophyllum Imnentosum) which 
though not a conifer, has a gi-eat 
general revSemblance to a .stone pine. 

On leaving Nuwara Kliya the road 
risc.s slightly alter quitting the lake, 
and then commences a continuous and 
for tho most pai’t very steep descent of 
several thousand feet. At 6 m. from 
Nuwara Eliya we reach the Botanic 
Gardens at Hakgalla, a visit to which 
ought on no account to be omitted by 
any one making a stay, however shor^ 
at Ntwara Eliya. The visitor is 
equally repaid by the beauty of the 
views from tlie Gardens, and by the 
beauty of the Gardens themselves, « 
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which all the flowera and plants of 
temi>ei*ate oliniatca flourish freely, com- 
biuod with much beautiful natural 
vegetation, ilelynd the Gardens rises 
the precipitous wall of bare rock ’vs liic li 
forms tho face of the Ilakgalla moun- 
tain, wliilo in front the ground sinks 
abruptly to valleys and low liills far 
below, and Ixickerl in tlie distance by 
the mountains of IJva. The road con- 
tinues to dcseoTid very ra}>id]y to 

13 in. Wilson’s Bungalow, 3 ^ a g(»od 
II. H., at wliieh through travellers 
to Badnlla and (y'olombo, who do not 
stop at Nnwara Eliya, usually sleep. 
Another sliarp dt‘S(;ent brings us to 
Wcliniadu, a small but pietiucs([ne 
village, from which ]>oiiit«ithc road 
begins again to ascend till at 

20 in. Etampitiya, 3 ^ where there is a 
comfortable lb H., we arc again on 
the same level as Wilson’s Ihingalow. 
Tlio traveller cannot fail to be struck 
by the extent of terrace-cultivation in 
the valleys traversed, tlic steepest hill- 
si<lo.s being lasliioncd ii\t,o aii endless 
scries of narrow terraces, carefully irri- 
gated, on which abundant cro]Ks of 
paddy arc grown. Erom Etamjutiya 
the road again falls coiitiimously, uiilil, 
after passing Dikwdla, where it is 
joined by the roa<l from iiatnapura (see 
Kto. 3), it reaches 

37 ni. Badulla (R.TT.), ilio ca])ital of 
tho Province of Uva, one of the oldest, 
most cheerful, and most attracii ve touii.s 
ill Ceylon. It is situatc<l on a slight 
emineriee, entirely .siirj-onnded by green 
paddy- tic Ids, and in the immediate 
vicinity of a fine river, wljilc 011 ail 
sides tho background is formed by 
Tiiouiitaiiis of very beautiful outline^ 

IJcaiitiful avenues of Inya saunvi 
and other trec.s adorn the town, wliieh, 
besides tho usual .Government build- 
ings— Cutchorry, Governmont Agent’s 
residence, etc. — contains a lianasomc 
Market and line Hospital, There 
is an extjcedingly pretty race -course, 
surrounding a small lake. Of the 
ancient city few traces remain. i^Not a 
vestigo is to be. seen of tho palace of 
the kin^, and > scarcely any indioatiou 
ofi any buifdiugs of considerable anti- 


quity. There are, liowcvcr, two large 
and wealthy Buddhist temples, tho 
Malm VUmra and the Mafui Dewale^ 
which, though the present edifices aro 
of no very great age, are pieture.squG 
and wortl t a visit. They oecu] »y an cient 
sites, and the dagoba at the Malia 
Vihara is undoubtedly of very early 
origin. Badulla is in tl|o centre of a 
very flourishing group of tea-estates. 

1 A very interesting •.xeursion may bo 
made lienee to Alutnuwera, 25 m. K, 
on tho .Mahawelli Ganga, wliere there 
is an ancie.nt dagoba in the midst of 
fine scenery. I 

Leaving Badulla, the road, which 
])assc.s childly through fine tea-estates, 
rises rapidly to 

'50 m. Fassara (R. fl.), and .still con- 
tinuing to aseoud, reaches at 

G5 rn. Lunugala (R.TL), beautifully 
situated. Hero the mail cle.seends 
Jigaiii. Xot liing (xiu exe(‘pd the he.nity 
of the drive helwoeii tliis place ami 

78 m. Bibile (R.H.), a good starting- 
point for excursions into the wild and 
heaiitiful coimtiy to tlie E. and S. 
Wc ar‘e now in the Veildah country, 
and either hero or at the next following 
Rest-Houses, 

88 m. Ekiriyankumbara, or 

100 ni. Pallegama, the tiav(*ller 
is likely to meet with some of these 
.singular specimens of hiiimi'iiity. Tlioy 
are a romiianl of the Yakhos^ the abor- 
iginal inhabit.'ints of Ceylon, and arc 
diviilcd into two classes, the Rock and 
the Village Vcd<lahs. The Rock 
Wddahs ire al).solute savages, wlio 
remain roneealed in the forests, and 
aro rarely seen by a Eiimjiean eye — 
indeed few now exist. Tho Village 
Vcdflahs, though often indulging their 
migratory in.stinct.s, live in eolleetious 
of mud and bark huts, in the vicinity 
of which they carry on .some rude cul- 
tivation. Their slfill in handling tlie 
bow and arrow, of which they still 
habitually make u.sc, is remarkable, 

lj.4 m. Maha Oya (R.H.) 

^120^1. KunLburuwella(S.H.) About 
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S miles beyond Kiinibiiruwella ia tbe 
great tank of Rngain, I'cstored by Sir H. 
Ward, and now irrigating "a largo tract 
of country. 

130 m. Kanitiva (R.IL) 

136 m. Ghenkaledi or Eraoor (R.H.) 

We have now entered a countiy almost 
Avholly inhabited by Tamils and 
“Mooi’s,” as the Cingalese Moham- 
medans are csfllcd. The familiar 
dagoba is no longer seen in the 
vilhiges, and its place is taken by the 
Hinau pagoda and the mosque. From 
Riigam onwards tlic country is higlily 
cultivated and After cross- 

ing the bridge at Eraoor, the road turns 
sharply at right angles S. E. to 

M 

146 jn. Batticaloa(R.H.), the capital 
of the Eastern Province. Ratticaloa is 
situated on an island in a remarkable 
salt-water lake, which communicates 
with the scaoiily by one loiigand narrow 
channel, but which extends for over 
30 m. in Iciigtli by from 5 to 2 m. in 
breadth, and is se])arated from the sea 
by a broad sandy belt now rich with 
cocoa-mit groves, and swarming with 
Tamil and Aloorisb villages from one 
end to tbe other. TJio approacli to 
the town by a causeway across the 
lake is picturesque. The walls of the 
small old Dutch fort, now converted 
into g, prison, are well preserved. 
Batticaloa is famous as the abode of 
tliat singular natural curiosity tbe 
‘‘singing fish.” On calm nights, CH[)cci- 
ally about tbe time of the full moon, 
musical sounds arc to be licard ]»rocccd- 
iiig from tbe bottom of tlio lagoon. 
They resemble those whieli are pro- 
duced by rubbing tlie rim of a glass 
vessel with a wet linger. The writer 
has never heard more tlian two distinct 
musical notes, one much higher than 
the other, but credible witnesses, siicli 
as Sir E. Tennent, assert tliat they 
have heard a multitude of sounds, 
“each clear and distinct in itself, the 
sweetest treble mingling with the low- 
est bass.” The natives attribute the 
production of the sounds to the shell- 
lish, Ceritlmmt palustre. This raav be 
doubtful, but it is unquestionable ^t 
they come* from the bottom the 


lagoon, and may be distinctly heard 
rising to the surface on all sides of a 
boat floating on the lake. If a pole 
be inserted in the w^aier, and its upper 
end applied to the car, much louder 
and stronger sounds are heard than 
without such aid. 


• ROUTE 3 

CoLOMDO TO RatNAPUUA AST) 
liADri.LA 

(Coach daily to Uatuaimm ; tlioucc sjicidal 
conveyance.) 

No excursion could sliow^ more of 
the cliaractcTistio features of Cingalese 
scenery and Cingalese life than this. 
It is one strongly recommended to 
those liaving time to pci forni it. The 
return journey from lladiilla should be 
taken by the lino described in Rte. 2, 
and can be ])Crformed in a day and a 
lialf. The journey to Badulla would 
occupy three days. Those who have less 
time to sj)ai-c are strongly recommended 
to go as far a.s Ratiminira, returning to 
Colombo by the altornativo route men- 
tioned below'. 

Leavin/j Colombo through the narrow 
and crowded streets of the “Pettah,” 
w'c follow cither a very pretty road 
along the S. hank of the Kelani river, 
or a more direct but less picturesque 
road across the jdain, to 

10 ni. Kaduwella, a R.H. charm- 
ingly situated on a hluff of red rocks 
above the river at a point where it 
makes a sharp turn. The R.H. ver- 
andah all but overhangs the river, and 
commands a delightful view^ enlivened 
by the constant [»a.ssagc of barges and 
.sadinip boats, and the pictuTcsque 
groujw all day crossing the rjver at 
the ferry close by. A* shgrt distance 
off is an ancient* J3uddhiat ten^ploeof 
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aoiido size. Tlie load continues near \ 
the liver, throuf^h a rapid succession 
of villages and groves, to 

21 m. Hanwefia, ^ a large village 
with a R.1T., coininaiiding a beautiiiil 
view up and down the river. A few 
in, S. of Hanwclla is the tank of 
Lahugurua, which sujiplies Colombo 
with water. It is jiictiiresquely situ- 
ated among wooded bills, and well 
repays a visit. The road now leaves 
the river and ])as.scs over country in 
which tea- cultivation is making much 
progress to 

30 in. Avisawella, another large 
village witli an hxeelleiit R.Tf., which 
is virtually an hotel. Avjsawella is 
snrroiiudod hy country of very gicat 
natural beauty, which is, however, 
rapid Ij' disappearing before the con- 
.staiili extension of tea-estates, of which 
AvisawoUa is now one of the centres. 
fA road loading N. from Avisawella 
crosses the Sitiwaka and Kelaiii rivers 
hy fine iron bridges, both coiiinianding 
lovely views'; and ]){isses, by Ituanwdla 
(R.H.) throngh a lovely wootleii and 
undulating country to Kt*rfalla (see 
Rte. 1).] After Avisawella, Uie scenery 
assumes a bolder cbaracter. After 
I)assing 

44 m. PuBsellaiOc (R.Tl.), we cross 
the Kuriweii river near the village of 
Ekneligoda, in which is situated the 
picturesque ivalaim of Kkneligoda 
Dissawc, a gi'cat Cingalese laudlioldcr, 
and we reach 

56 m. Eatnapura (R.H.), a consider- 
able town, the caintal of the I’roviiiee of 
Saliaragumuwa. Ibitnapura is situated 
in the midst of the most exquisite 
scenery, and the views from the summit 
of the Fort, the Suspension Rriclgc, and 
the Circular Road -are os]iccially recom- 
mended, A ride of a few miles up the 
bridlcjiath leading from the Suspen- 
sion Bridge to Giliinalc will amply 
repay the trouble, revealing as it does 
the magnitieent mountain-wall which 
rises all but pciqiondicularly to Mie N. 
to the height of many thousand feet. 
It is’ from , Katnapura that the huest 
views .of Adam*s Peak are to be ob- 


taiuod. There is a specially good 
one within a few minutes’ walk of tlio 

R.H, llaUiaiiUia is the licadquarterB 

of the gemming iudustiy, and the 
whole country is dotted with pits from 
which gcina liave been removed. Sap- 
}>)iircs, topazes, and cat’s eyes are 
those most commonly found. The 
modus operaiidi is simple. A pit is 
dug, and when the illan^ a i)eeuliar 
clay in which the gems are usually 
found, is reached, all that is dug up is 
carefully washed and sifted, and the 
good stfmna set aside. Cemiinc stones 
are certain to be found in large ([uan- 
tities, but stones of any marketable 
value arc more rare, the greater part 
having only a faint shade of colour 
and being disfigured by flaws. 

A mile or two W. from Ratnapiirais 
the Maha Sn7)inn Dcwalc^ one of the 
richest Buddhist temples in Ceylon, 
and possessed of considerable estates. 
Some interesting relics arc lU-cserved 
tlicrc, but ilie building itself, though 
pioturos(uie, has no architectural in- 
terest. In the outer court, built into 
the wall, stands one of the very few 
monuriKuits of the Portuguese doniina- 
tion remaining in Ceylon, — a slab repro- 
seutiiig the full-length figure of a 
Portuguese knight killing and tramp- 
ling ii[)on a prostrate Oiiigaleso. 

[Ascent of Adam’s Peak (23 in.), see 
also Rte. 2. 

r> m. from Ratnapura is Malwala on 
the rivei Kaht. Oaraga. 

2 ni. farther uj) the river is Gilimale, 
if a large village (horses as a rule caii- 
iioi ])roceed farther). 

5 m. Palabaddala, 3^ halting-station 
of pilgrimjj to the Peak. Hero the path 
becomes very steep and rugged. 

8 m. Heramitipana, 3 ^ halting-sta- 
tion at the base of the Peak. 

3 ni. farther is the summit of the 
mountain (7420 ft.), where is a small 
|)eniiancnt room built for the accommo- 
dation of the officiating priest.] 

Leaving Rafnapuraby tlie Susiiension 
Bridge, and not forgetting to notice 
the beautiful views obtainaffle from it, 
w^e pass tlirough paddy-fields fertilised 
by the Batu^edara ii'rigation works, 
and afli^r a drive of 13 m. ftach 
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69 m. Pelxnadulla whence a 
toad to the S. leads to Backwaiie, the 

cliief Village of a ilsing lea-district. 

The views on this road are some of the 
most beautiful in Cevlon. 

The woods about Pelmadulla, at the 
proper season, are bright with the 
splendid blooms of the Dendrohiiim 
MaccarthiL • 

85 m. Balangpoda (R.H.) Nothing 
can exceed the beauty and variety of 
the scenery along the whole road from 
Ratnapura to this place. It is entirely 
free from that monotony which some- 
times renders tlic most luxuriant tropi- 
cal scenery oppressive and weariKonie. 

97 m. Belihuloya. There is a good 
R.H. hero, romantically situated 
on the edge of a rushing niountaiii 
stream. Prom this si)ot an ascent can 
be made to the Horton Plains (see Rtc. 
2). Wc now get into coffee and tea- 
estates, wheiMie the whole of the wood 
has heen cleared, and the bare hillsides' 
lack any trace of their original beauty. 
But the crops are fine, and coffee has 
not in this part of Coylon been so 
wholly exterminated as elsewhere by 
leaf (liscase. Ever since leaving Pel- 
inadiilla the road, though varied by 
occasional descents, has been rising, 
and by the time we have reached 

105 m. Haldamulla (R.H.), wo arc at 
a very considerable elevation, from which 
a truly magnificGiit view ia obtained over 
all that part of the island lying between 
Haldamulla and the sea to the S. 'With 
few exceptions, the eye seems to range 
over an unbroken extent of forest ; the 
rivers, villages, and tracts oicultivation 
being for the most part concealed by 
the trees smrounding them. 

[From Haldamulla the very fine 
waterfall, over 400 feet in height, near 
Lemastotta, may be visited.] 

A very steoj) ascent of about 8 m. 
brings us to the top of the pass at 
Haputale (R.H.), at elevation of 
between 4000 and 5000 ft. The view 
hence is even grander than tliat from 
Haldamulla, but from partaking of a 
greater extent of the nature of a bjj^d's- 
eye view is less picturesque. IJJie 
road leading northwards now begins 


again to descend, and soon veackea tke 
small village of 

120 m. Bandaravella (R.H.), whicli 
is said to enjoy tht» best and most 
equable climate in Ceylon. It is cer- 
tainly a very delicious one, and no 
doubt one day, when the railway is ex- 
tended to this point, will be t)ie site of 
numerous villas and summer residences. 
The road continues to descend for 14 
miles to 

134 m. Dikwella, from which point 
the road to Badulla is the same as in 
Rte. 2. 


ROUTE 4 

Colombo to Ratnapura, via Pana- 
DURA AND NAMBAPANE 

(ilail awl road.) 

This is an alternative route to Raina- 
pura, which, though somewhat longer, 
is performed in the same nimiber of 
hours as tlie previous route, ow ing to a 
j)ai-t of it being by railway. It passes 
through very pretty country, and tiiose 
who go no farther than Ratnapura are 
strongly recommended to go by one 
and return ])y the other of these routes. 

The traveller proceeds as far as Pana- 
dura by the Southern Raihvay from 
Colombo (see Rtc. 5). 

A few miles after quitting Panadura 
he crosses the Bolgoda Lake by a bridge, 
and at 

10 in. reaches Horana. The R.H. 
here is built among tlio remains of an 
ancient Buddhist monastery, and on 
the op{M)site side of the road is the large 
and naudsomc Buddhist temple. It 
contains a bronze candlestick w'ortliy 
of iic^ico. It is about 8 ft. high and 
of remarkably fine workmanship, 

28 m. NaiiibapaiiQ-(R.H ) prettily 
situated. Tlie roail here apiyoodiies 
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the Kalii Gauge river, along the hank j 
olE vi>\\dL\ Vt aa to as 1 1 

. 32 m. Kiri Ela, wlievo the K\itu-» 
witti rivev ia cr(^aed. The road now 
' keeps at a greater dl'-tanco from the 
river, tliongh it follow^sits general course 
till it reaches 

42 in. Ratnapura (see Kte. 3). Shortly 
before arriving at Kainajnira the Maha 
Sainan Dewale is ])asse(l (see Rte. 3). 
The whole road is extremely beautiful 
and cannot fail, if the day is fine, to give 
pleasure to those ]>assing along it. Fine 
views of A.dain’s Peak and the other 
principal points of the Ontral Moun- 
tains arc to be obtained on this route. 


inlet of the sea. There fo a haadwine 
church in a style of pointed architecture 
wcW suited to the climate (^see 4h 

26 m. Kalutarai^ (R.H.) is ap- 
proached by a fine Iron bridge over the 
Kalu Ganga, It is over 1200 ft. long, 
being composed of twelve S])an3 of 100 
ft. each. Kalutara is a large place, 
with a great air of cheerfulness and 
comfort. The R.H. ij^an excellent one 
and a good starting-point for the excur- 
sions 'Which may be made over excellent 
roads into tlio very prei ty coiintiy to 
the east of the town. There is an in- 
teresting Buddhist teinide on the north 
side of the river. 


ROUTE 5 

COLOMUO TO GATiTJ-:, MaTAKA, IfAM- 

DANTUTTA, AND TlSSAMAIIAllAMA 

(Kail to lluiitotta ; coach to Mahara ; thcncc 
special conveyance. Jlcyoml Kiriiid(5 ride.) 

The jonnicy is worth making, at all 
events so tar a.s Gallc or Matara, for the 
sake of the coast scenery. Half of the 
di-stanco can be performed by rail. The 
first six stations— nanndy, the Pettah, 
the Fort, Slave Lsland (the diivo from 
Galie Face Hotel to this station is 
about i m.), Kollapitiya, Bambala- 
pitya, and Wellawatta, arc all in the 
suburbs of (Jolombo. 

At 7 in. Mount Lavinia sta. is the 
Grand Hotel, which was built by Sir 
E. Barnes, when Governor, as his 
Marino Villa. It stands on a rocky 
eminence close to the station. It is a 
very favourite place to stay at, and luis 
first-rate acconimoda ti on . 

17 i m. Moratuwa sta. is a very 
Aourisliing ]>laee. There is good 
church hci-e, luiilt by M. do Soysa. 

21 m.FaaadUra3^ (R.H.), a (lourish- 
ing village prettily situated on a narrow 


41 m. Bentotta .sta. 3^ (R.H.) is for the 
])re.sent the railway terminus, and from 
the.iicc the journey to Galle has to be 
made by road. The drive is charming, 
always near and geneially within sight 
of the sea, and i)assing under an unin- 
terrupted gi’ovo of cocoa-nut and other 
trce.s. The district is extremely popu- 
lous, and the traveller is rarely, if ever, 
out of sight of a house or two, while 
villages of greater or less size are uf 
constant occurrence. 

54 m. AmbalangodasOc is a largo and 
ra]mlly increasing village. The R.H. 
here is clo.se to the sea, and has a gooti 
bathing-place among the rocks below it. 

61 III. Hikkaduwa (R.H.) There is 
a fine Buddhist teniiilo here in a some- 
what niinstial po.sition, ajiproacliod by 
a long, narrow, and steep flight of 
stone stairs. 

74 m. Galle 39c was the Iirineijial 
port of call for vcs.scls between Aden and 
the fai Kasi^ before t he completion of the 
breakwater at Colombo. The harbour 
at Galle is very small, and iiyt very safe 
in rough wcatlier. The entrance is so 
narrow as to be hardly visible until 
very near. The lighthouse is about 
60 ft. high. To the E. there is a hill 
2170 ft. high called the Haycock, and 
in the distaum to the E.N.E. Adam's 
Peak, 7000 ft. nigh, is often seen. The 
landing-place at Galle is on the N. side 
of tlie harbour. The deep water comes 
cloyi into th e shore. Close by in Cl i u rch 
iVroet is tbe Oriental Bank.. All Saints' 
Ohurcleis about ^ m. from the landing- 
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place. It is a handsome stone building | 
of pointed architecture, and can seat 
500 pTSons. T\\e Tamparts of the old ] 
forttomi a charniiiigproinenadetnwards 
the sou, The population of the town 
according to the last census is 33,500. 

Tlie place is hardly mentioned in the 
native chronicles bolbro 1267. Ibii 
llatiita, in tha middle of the 14th cen- 
tury, calls it a small town. It was not 
till the PortugmUie occupation that it 
rose to importance. When the Dntcli 
succeeded the Portuguese, they greatly 
strengthened the fortifiealions, which 
had been vigorously defended agiiiiist 
their admiral, Kosion. In the marriage 
treaty of the Infanta Portugal with 
.Charles II. of England, it -was agiTcd 
that if the Poitiigiu'se iccovcrcd Ceylon 
they wcj*c to hand over Callc to the 
English, but they never did recover it. 

The name of Gallo is from the Cingal- 
ese, a rock hut tlic Portu- 

guese and Dutch settlers derived it 
from the Latin, riaUnfi, a cock, and 
carved an image of a cock on the front 
of the old Government House, whicli 
dated fi’om 1687. 

Sevontoen miles from Gallo Ave reach j 

91 m. Weligama (R.I1.), a populous 
and th riving village, heautilnlly situated 
on the lovely little hay of the same 
name. Half a mile before eij Icriiig the 
village mi the rt.-liand side is a remark- 
able rock-cul colossal statue, of a Cingal- 
ese king, in perfect preservation. The 
statue is popularly styled tliat of the 
“ Lc])er King,” but the legends attached 
to it are obscure and contradictory. 

The road con tiuiics through an almost 
nn interrupted gi’ove of eocoa-«uts along 
the soa-shorc, which overshadow a con- 
stant succ<^ion of picturesque iishing- 
villages. The whole district is densely 
populated, and the drive one of the 
most charming character. 

101 III. Matara,}^^ the birthplace (of 
Sir Henry Lawrence, 1 80^ a large and 
flourisliiiig town of about 9000 in- 
habitants. The Nilawa Ganga is here 
crossed by a fine bridge. Matara itself 
is a particularly pretty and pleasijig 
town, and i^the residence of many cj 
the oldest and richest Cingalese lonvlaiid 
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families. In the fort there is a R,JI. 
and a handsome clock tower. 

Soon after leading lAatora we xeaeVv 

104 m. Dondra, S lisliing- village 
situated on tlie soiitliernmost point of 
Ceylon. There was here a stately 
temple, destroyed by the Portuguese, 
of wdiich few fragments now remain. 
There is, however, in the modem viharii 
a lino gateway elaborately sculptured, 
and about half a mile to the north is a 
stone cell in perfect i»reservation. On 
the head itself, about a mile to the 
south of the road, is a magnificent 
lighthouse, erected at gi’cat cost in 1889. 

The villages, though still frequent, 
now' become fewer in ii umber. 

IMin. tikweUa,3«t (K.n.) 

125 in. Tangalla, ^ a pretty little, 
village witli a remarkably good R.I1. 
close to the sea. 

North of Tangalla arc the exton.sive 
irrigation works of the Kirima valley, 
and the largo tank of Udukiriwella ; a 
few miles f o the south of wliich is situ- 
ated Olio of the oldest and most re- 
markable Ihuldhisl TnonasterJes in Coy- 
I Ion — Mukirigala, an isolated rock rising 
I abrujitly from the jdain, and honey- 
I eoiiibcd w'ith caves and temples. 

I 130 m. Rannes^ (R.I1.) About a 
mile before reaching it wc see on the 
soulli a ])i(4.urc*sque Buddhist temple 
oil the summit of a liigh w'ooded rocK. 

The country now' becomes bleaker and 
barer and the population far more sparse. 

140 m. Ambalantotta(R.H.), a small 
village on the banks of the Walawe 
river, here shrouded in dense forest, and 
croissed by a long and picturesque 
i wooden bridge. 

I Ten mile.s north of Ambalantotta arc 
the head w'orks of the Walawe irrigation 
scheme. A massive stone dam, recently 
constructed by the Ceylon Government, 
diverts ]>art of the stream into a system 
of canals and channels wliJcli convey 
water for agricultural purposes for many 
miles cm the w'cst hank of the river. 
The rocSi now passes through a desolate 
country to 

149 m. Hambantotta (R.ir.), thaclii^f 
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plaoe of an Assistant Agency, a largo 
town on a small bad harbour. Here are 
tholiead(piartors of tlio district, a large 
gaol, the Assistaftit Agent’s and District 
Judge’s residences, the Cuteheny, 
Court-house, etc. Here too is one of the 
two chief salt iiiaiiii factories in Ceylon. 
A great part of the population are 
Malays. In the immediate vicinity of 
the town arc saudliills wliieh long 
threatened to overwhelm the town, and 
have in fact buried several streets, the 
old ))ost ollicc, and some other buildings. 
Their onward progress is now checked 
by tlic growth of a peculiar grass, and 
by plantations of the ]»nlmyra palm. 

About 20 m. N.E. of llambaiitotta 
is Tissamaharama, the ofdest of the 
abandoned royal cities of Ceylon. 
Except as a place of lulgi’imagc, the site 
Iiad been wholly abaudoued till the 
restoration of the tank by the Ceylon 
Goverumeiit. Eroin this tank iiuirc 
than a thousand acres arc now culti- 
vated in paddy, and both pojndatioii 
and the area under cultivation are 
annually - incjcasing. The ruins are 
of great anti<iuity and interest. One 
of the oldest and largest of the dagobas, 
over 150 ft. high, which was in a very 
ruinous, condition, lias been entirely 
restored by the unassisted labour of the 
Buddhist poiiula tion , T1 icve arc sc v cral 
other very large dagobas, mostly in 
ruins, and .some smaller ones in fair con- 
dition. The remains of large buildings 
arc iiumcroiis, and the ruins of wliat is 
styled the King’s palace, but is more 
probably the lower story of a many- 
storied monastery like the Brazen 
Palcu^c at Aiiuradhapuva, are specially 
wortliy of notice. They coiisisi: of rows 
of huge monolithic columns, much, larger 
than any at Aimradliajmra or Polluna- 
nia. Ruins arc cvejywhere sijattered 
through the dense forest, and oxcava- 
tions here would probably be bettor re- 
paid than at any other spot in Ceylon. 

There are two ways of reaching Tis- 
sarnaharama from llambaiitotta — 

(1) The easiest route is thaft by the 
liigh road to Badulla. On leaving 
Hambantotta*,. the great Utmyas, or 
fiatural saU-})a^, whence great amounts 


of salt, a Government monopoly, are 
annually taken, are passed. 

15 ni. Wirawila (R.H.) The high 
road is liere left, “and about four miles of 
bad country road conducts the traveller 
to the Government bungalow above tbo 
tank, which docs duty os a Rest-House, 

(2) A more interesting route is along 
tlic coast 21 m. to Emnde (R.H.), a 
.small port of picturfS(j[UO appearance. 
There is a rough cart-road thence to 
Tissarnaharama, about 8 m. in Icngtli, 
which passes many remains of antiquity. 

8 m. beyond Kiriiide, along the coast, 
i.s Palutupane (R.H.), an excellent 
centre for shooting excursions, as elc- 

S hants, wild buiialocs, bears, leopards, 
cer, and wild peacocks abound in the 
wild and unpeopled forests and plains 
around it. There arc also antiquarian 
remains of considerable interest. 

Eroiu Palutupane there is a track, 
go(Ml for liorsoH, and generally j)assal)lc 
for a rough bullock-cart, to Batticaloa 
(1 30 in. ) (see Rte. 2) . The forest scenery 
on the Yala river is very beautiful, and 
the whole route presents gi*eat attrac- 
tions to the sportsman. 


ROUTE 6 

COLOMHO TO TllINCOMALEK BY Nk(SOM- 
no, PfrlTALAM, AND AnUKADHA- 
PUUA. 

(Crmeh to Oiilaw ; tlieiice spc^oial con- 
veyance.) 

A steamboat goe.s daily, or almost 
daily, from Colombo to Negombo, and 
from Negombo to Colombo, by the 
canal, but it is usually both crowded 
and iiiicomfovtable, and very slow. 


The coach-road leaves Colombo by 
the Bridge of Boats (see p. 405), and 
^tifrning to the left, proceeds by 

13cn. Jaela(R.H.}to* 
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23 m. Negombo^e (B- H. ), a large aucl 
thriving town, picturoequely and singu- 
larly situated am ong lagooiiaand canals, 
— a true Dutch soltlcnient. There is 
a picturesrpio Dutch gateway, which 
improver’s** have, happily, as yet 
failod to remove, and a banyan tree of 
luagiuhceut dimensions. The whole 
district between Colombo and Negombo 
is densely inhabited. The innumer- 
able villages arc scattered through 
cocoa-nut woods, cinnamon gardens, 
am* ji-oves of jak fruit. Tlic artist 
am’ the photographer can find at every 
corner of the countless roads and lanes 
an inexhaustible variety of vignettes 
of striking beauty. Leaving Negoiiibo, 
the road crosses the Mali a Oya by a 
line bridge, about 400 ft. in length, 
and jnocecds through luxuriant cocoa- 
nut groves and tobacco plantations to 

36 m. Maravila (R.ir.), a village 
rapidly increasing in size and irnjiort- 
ance. Near it is an enormous and 
very costly Roman Catholic Church. 
One of the most striking fi;atures on 
this route is tlic number and size of the 
Roman Catholic clnirehes, crcijled for 
the most part by llio peo]»lc of the 
fishing- villages along the coast, who 
almost all profess that religion. 

41 111 . Tinnipitiyawewa tank, one of 
the most snecessfiil irrigation lestora- 
tions of the Ceylon C«)vciiinieiit, is 
passed (rt.) 

18 m. Chilaw (KIL), another large 
town, seat of an Assistant Covenimciit 
Agency and of the District Court. 
Hero again is another Infge Roman 
Catholic Cli urch . A large Hil id u temple 
at Muiiiscram, in the neighbourhood, is 
worth a visit. 4 m. beyond Chilaw the 
great river Dedura Oya is passed by a 
ferry'. A bad road, through a sandy 
and uiiiiitcrcsting country, which, how- 
ever, is being rapidly covered wdth 
thriving cocoa-nut plantations, leads to 

59 m. Battul Oya, another large river, 
also crossed by a ferry, and then con- 
tinues its way through country of a 
similar character to ^ 

80 m. Pubbalam (R.H. ), a considcraMc 
X)lace, the headquarters of an .^sistant 
[India] • 


Government Agent. What gives Put- 
talam its importance is the existence of 
the largest salt-pans in Ceylon. The 
whole island is supplied with salt from 
this ]ilacc or ^lambaniotta. 'llie jwo- 
cess of manufaeturo, and the salt-)^tis, 
are well worth seeing, if the visit to 
Puttalam is made at the right season. 
Salt is a Government monojioly. It is 
manufacttircd here, and at Hainban- 
totta, and thence retailed throughout 
the island. 

A canal connects Puttalam with 
Kegouibrs but except between Chilaw 
and Nogoinbo it is little used. It is, 
however, kojit ni> for the transport of 
salt. 

The imd after leaving Puttalam 
strikes inland, and x^roocecis through a 
sandy and thiiily-peoj>led country to 

103 m. Kala Oya (R.H.) The Kala 
Oya river is here t*rf>s.sed by a bridge 
7.5 feet aViove Uio ordinary level of the 
stream, which was novertbeb'ss carried 
away by a Hood in 1885. 

127 m. Anuradhapura (s(‘o Rtn. 7). 
The road from Auiiradhajmra to Trin- 
conuilcc ] asses through 

135 ni. Mihintale (R.11.) (see Rtc.7). 
After leaving Miliinlalo, the road 
(constructed 1886) iiasscs through a 
thiiily-inhabilod country, the villages, 
w'itli their tanks and curtivalioii, being 
sx»arsoly scattered through the forest. 

160 m. Horowapotane (R.P1.) A 

large tank and village. 

177 m. Pankulam (R.H.) A few 
miles beyond Pankulam, on the rt. 
of the road, and half a mile from it, 
are the remarkable liot 8]»rings of 
Cliimpiddi. They are nine in number, 
but tliough of difieront temperatures, 
rise close iogellier in one ancient stone 
basin. They are (*.onsidei*ed equally 
sacred by Buddhists, Hindus, and 
Mohammedans, and the mins of a 
dagolm, a temjdo of Vishnu, and 
a mosque stand together in the im- 
mediate vicinity, 

102 m. Trincomalee (sec Rtc^ 8)* 

* 2 E 
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ROUTE 7 

Eanuy to Jaffna by 
ANUIl.tDHAI'URA 

(To Matalc by rail. From Matalc to Uainl*ool 
a lioraO'Coach runs daily. From Dambool 
to jaHiia a bullook-slujj^c also inns daily, 
Bcrfonriiug the journey in about 70 hrs.) 

The railway, which crofiscH the 
Mahawclla Uawja hy a line bridge on 
leaving Kandy, takes ns to I 

16 iu. Matale terminus sta. (R.ll.), 
u large and ilourishing village beauti- 
fully situated. Tea-estates arc rapidly 
extending ' the neighbourhood of 
Alatale, and the beauty of tlic scenery 
is consecjucntly disappeaA’ng with 
cjpuil rapidity ; but the drive between 
it and Kalande is still very pleasing. 
The ground is well broken and beauti- 
fully varied with wood and cultivation. 
About a couple of jnilcs out of Alatale, 
only a few hundred yards Ironi the 
road-side, is the vcmarkahle ihiddliist 
teiiiplo of Alu Vihaxa, which il is well 
woiTli stopping for a few' minutes to 
visit. 1 luge masses of granite rock have, 
at. stiine remote period, fallen from the 
mountains overbangiiig the valley. 
Ill the lisBures of these boulders, at a 
eoiiaiderablc height from the I'oad, the 
monastery Jxas been construe ted. It 
is diliicult to imagine a site iiiovo 
picturesque, or more theatrical. 

30 111 . Nalande. if The R.ll. is 
prettily situated under line trees, the 
iinest of wliicli, a gigantic tamarind, 
the Public ^Vork,s’ Department has 
often striven to remove in order to im- 
prove the “.symmetry'’ of the ajqiroaeh. 
A steep descent loads lo a bridge ; a path 
from which, of about 4 iR- to the E., 
conducts the traveller to the ruins of 
a Hindu tem 2 dc ‘beautifully situated, 
^ilie road for tlie first 6 m. after leav- 
ing Nalande is very plea.sing, passing 
through fine open woods, among the 
trees of Avhich jiocps of bare rocky 
mountains and a rushing stream are 
obtained. At Naula a road to Yhe W. 
leads to JSlahcra, the head works of an 
ancient irrigaiioii system of colossal 
dniiGRsions*. ^ 


45 m. Dambools^c (R.H.), a large 
village immediately under the huge 
black rock- in which is situated the 
Cave Temple that makes this place 
fainouSj but ivhich presents no great 
attraction to those who have seen tlio 
cave tomiiles of India. At the same 
time, Sir Emerson Tcnnent says of it, 
“from its antiquity, its magnitude, 
and the richness of its decoration, it is 
by far the most renowned in Ceylon," 
There is a line view from the top of 
the rock. The tomx^lc has largo landed 
possessions in the neighbourhood. 

[If time permits, an interesting excur- 
sion iriay be made to the rock-fortres.s 
of Sigiri, to which the parricide King 
Kasyapa retired in the 5tli century after 
obtaining the throne of Ceylon by the 
murder of his father, Dhatu Sena. This 
extraordinary natural stronghold, about 
15 in. N.E. from Dam bool, is situated 
ill the licart of the great central forest, 
above which it rises abruj^tly, like the 
Bass Rock out of the sea. The journey 
is best piu'foniied on horseback, as the 
track alLcr leaving the TriiiconiTiec 
Road is rough. Otherwise it is 
iicce-ssary to take a bullock-cart, and 
the slowness of its jirogross necc.ssitatcb 
a very early start. There are but few 
traces of the hand of man rciiiaiiiiiig 
upon the rock, cxce2>t some galleries 
on the N.AV. side and some frescoes 
high up in a cavity near its summit — 
accessible only with the aid of sealing 
ladders. The palace, the site of which 
is just traceable on the N. W. side, and 
the rock jtself are su]»poscd to liave 
been siuTounded by a fos.se, — a tank 
still cxl.sts*'on the S.W. side]. 

3 ni. after leaving Dambool the 
Miristjmi Oya Is crossed by a very high 
bridge. Immediately after luissing it 
the road divides. The road straight 
on leads N.E. to Triiicomalce (sec 
Route 8) ; the branch turning to the 
left, N., is that for Anuradhajiui'a and 
Jalfna, and passe.s over an undulating 
jiark-likc country and pa.st many 
newly restored iiTigatioii works to 

* 58 m. Kekerava ^ (R.K.) 

[Fi'omKekeravaan expedition shonld 
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be made, 8 m. by good oaiTiage-road, 
to the droat Tank of Kalwawevra. ^ 
Thia magiiiticent sheet of water was 
originally formed by King Dliatu 
Sena about 400 A.n., who built a bund 
6 m. long, 60 ft. high, and 20 ft, broad 
oil the to}». Tills bund retains the 
waters of Lwo rivers, and ibriiis a lake 
which even now, when the spill only 
reaches a hoiglit of ft., has a contour 
of nearly 40 ni.* A great canal from 
one of the sluices of this tank carries 
water to Anuradliapura, a distance of 62 
in., and supplies over 100 village tanks 
ill its course. A few miles of the canal 
at the end nearest Anuradliapura were 
lestored by Sir William Gregory nearly 
20 years ago. but the tank itself and 
the remainder of tlic canal remained in 
ruin, as they had been for many cen- 
turies, till 1884, when the Ceylon 
( roveiTiincnt decided to restore them. 
The work was eoinpletcd at the end of 
1887. TJie bungalow of the cngiiiccr 
ill charge comiiiaiids a (iiio view over 
the lake. The aiieieiit sjdll, 260 ft. 
long, 200 ft. wiilc, aud 40 ft. higli, is 
still in perfect preservation ; tlie tank 
liaviiig been destroyed, not by any 
failiiro of the spill, but by an ciioruious 
broach on one side of it,— now covered 
by the new sjiill Avail, a line structure 
nearly 1000 ft. in lengtli, wliieli reilocts 
much credit on its dc.signer and builder, 
Mr. W. AVrigbtsou, of the Ceylon Public 
Works Department. 2 iii. W, of 
Kalawcwa is the Aukuna Vihara, an 
ancient monastery in a wild and secluded 
situation, Avlicro is an enornioiis rock- 
cut standing sta.tiic of Buddha, 40 ft. 
high. The statue stands almost en- 
tirely free of tlic rock from %’l»ich it is 
carved, and the right arm is raised 
aud free from the body of the statue. 
At the foot of the bund arc ruins of 
the very ancient city of Vigitipura.] 

Tlic road from KekeraAva iiasses for 
the most imrt through inoiiotoiious and 
uninteresting forest to 

70 m. Tirapane sQc (R.n.) 4 m. 
farther there is a di\dsion in the road. 
The branch leading due N. is the straight 
road to Jatiha through Mihintnc ; 
that to the^N-W. proceeds in nearly 
a straight lino to * 


84 m. ANUKADHAPURA ^ (R.H,) 

The traveller who contemplates a 
thorough examination of the mins is 
advised to call on ttlie Government 
Agent at the Cntehorry, from whom he 
will obtain all necessary information 
and assistance. Amiradhapura became 
the capital of Ceylon in the ,5th cent, 
n.c., and attained its highest inagni- 
fiocuce about tbo coninicnccinent of 
the Christian era. It sun'ered mncli 
during the earlier Tamil invasion vS, and 
was Ihially deserted as a l oyal resilience 
769 Aili). A small village has always 
remained on the site, but it is only 
since the constitution of the North 
Central Province, in 1872, by Sir W. 
Gregory, iliat any revival has taken 
place in tliis mucli neglected district. 
Since that date hundreds of village 
tanks have been restored '; famine ami* 
the dreadful disease called parangi 
(produced by tin* use of bad water and 
insiiHiciciit food) have been driven 
away, and the population is yearly 
becoming more i»ros]>orous and healthy. 

With a i’ew exeei>tions, the objects of 
inlcrostat An mad hapnra maybe divided 
into three classes Monastic 

hnildingsj and Poknnas, 

I. Dagobas.— A dagoba is a bcll- 
sliapcd construe. tioii erected over some 
relic of Ihiddha or his chief discijdos. 
It is always solid, and is suiinounted 
by a cubical Klrueture called the tee, 
Avliich again is surmounted liy a lofty 
spire. The number of dagobas in 
Anuradliapura is countless, and they 
vaiy ill size iroin the enormous masses 
of the four great dagobas to tiny objects 
barely 2 or 3 ft. in diameter. The four 
chief dagobas are — 

1. 'Y\\m limmvjclli Dagoba, completed 
140 n.c-. Its diameter is 370 ft., but 
it does not retain its original altitude, 
having been much injured by the 
Tamils in dillei'cnt invasions. It is 
now only 150 ft. in hoiglit. The lower 
jiart of the structure aud the platfonn 
on Avhicli it stands have been carefully 
cleared about the year 1873, and the 
variou| fragments of the so-called 
“chapls" put together and restored. 

2. The Abhayagiritfcii, This is the 
largest dagoba in AiiuVadli^pura. (ts 
diameter is 357 ft., and its height when 
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ROUTE 8 

Kanuy to Trin^tiaialee (with exclu- 
sion Lo IVlIiO NARVA). 

(From Diiinbool a mail carrinRO drawn Ijy 1ml- 
lofkM .starts tlaily. for Tnncomalco. The ox- 
curaion to roUoiiarua must be made on 
horseback.) 

As far as Damhool this route is the 
same as Rtc. 7. 

On urobsiiig tlie Iniilgc over the 
Mirlsfjoid Of/(fy iii.stc‘ad of Uiruing 1. to 
Aiiuradha|uira and Jalfiia (Rte. 7), the 
load proceeds straight on, and ]«xssiiig 
it. the track to Sigiri (Rto. 7), con- 
tiuiios chietly tlirough dcii.'v hut poor 
forest, varied hy one or two villages in 
the midst of small clcariiig.s, to 

60 m. (from Kandy) Habarane 
(lt.Jl.) The village, though small, is 
ineiTa.siug .since Llie restoration of its 
lank. TIkto is a ]»ictur('.S(pie JJtuMhisl 
Tt'iuph' of considerable anti([uity, in 
which are paintings of bettor de.sign 
and execution than are usually found 
ill such places, From the great rock 
hy the tank a singular view is obtained 
c»ver the great sea of fore.st to the N. 
iiiid K., out of which ri.ses with start- 
ling ahruptness the rock pillar of 
Sigiri (.SCO RLe. 7). 

[Krom Habarane an e.xIrcMnely inter- 
esting exclusion may be made to Pol- 
lonarua (^2 in.), one of the ancient 
and de.scrtcd capitals of Ceylon. This 
expedition must he made on liorseliaek, 
as the road is merely a rough bridle- 
path through the forest. After pu.sHing 
tor about 18 m. through wood so dense 
that it is seldom the eye can penetrate 
more than a few yds. on eitlier side of 
the path, Miner! is reached. The 
journey varies in leiigih according to the 
state of the lake, which has to bo skirted, 
and which varies in sii^e considerably 
according to the season. Tliis lake i.s all 
that remains of a huge tank, the bund 
of which still exists, but of wliich tlio 
sluices, thoimh not destroyed, tfro now 
permanently Kept open by fallen masses 
of masonry. The scenery of this lake 
is^enchanti)[^g, and nothing can exceed 


the beauty both in form and colour of 
the nioiuitaiii ranges to the S. There 

is a son or shelter at ilie (iaiisahliawa 

tribunal in the village below the bund, 
but the traveller is strongly recom- 
mended to liavo some temporary shelter 
put u]) for liiiii on the bund itself, 
where there is fresh aii, and whence 
he can enjoy the exquisite views during 
a midday halt. Half way between 
Miricri and rolloiiaflia is the small 
lake of Giritella, also an abandoned 
tank, and also higlily jacturosqnc. 
The approach to Pollonarua (R.H.), 
like that to Miiieri, varies considerably 
ill length according to tlie lieiglit of 
water ill the lake. On the Imnd is a 
R.H. overlooking the lake. The view 
i.s very similar to that from Mincri, 
and is of great beauty, tliough le.ss so 
now than it was before .some zealous 
public oflicer, in his desire that nothing 
should imjM'do the view to the S., cut 
down a cliuiqj of trees on a projecting 
[iroTiiontory, wliieli must have formed 
a liively forcgrniiud to it. 

rollouariia tirst became a royal rcsi- 
(l(*iicc ill 368 A. I)., when the lake of 
Topaircira was formed, hut it did not 
take rank as tlie capital till the middle 
of the 8th cent. The principal ruins, 
however, are of a later date, being 
chiefly of the time of IVakrama Rahii, 
1153-1186 A.i). It is now wholly 
descried, and the masses of ruin, wliich 
arc strewed for miles around, have to 
he sought ill the den.se jungle. The 
following arc the principal objects of 
interest. 

About 1 in. S. of the R.II. is the 
colossal ]X)ck-cut statue of Prakrama 
Bahu, a cAst of which is to be seen in 
the Colombo Museum. To the W. lie 
tlie ruins of what appears to hiive been 
a strong toivcr, the probably wi>odcn 
interior of which i.s wholly gone ; and 
a little farther in the same direction 
the royal ]>avilions and bathing-tank, 
ornamented by much elegant soulp- 
ture. 

About \ lu. to the N. is a remarkable 
group of build iiig.s : The Dalada, or 
tooth-sliiino, a line gianite building in 
good preservation, and having much 
^gaut ornament of " ifuasi- Hindu 
design*; the Thuparama, a large mas- 
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sive brick building, of which the front 
and the roof of the castorn pari liavo 
fallen ; the inner ghaniber presorvos its 
vault, and is suiinountcd by a tower ; 
the Wate Dage, a curious circular 
editice on a raised mound, with 4 carved 
staircases, and a low stone terrace witli 
an ornamental parapet of unitpie design; 
and the Ata Dage, a large leinjdo much 
ruined. In the same immediate viciii- 
ityarcthe SatmaHal Prasad^ — a tower 
of seven stories of diminishing size ; a I 
Buddhist '^post and rail ” enclosure ; 
and a little fariiicr to the E. the 
Vishnu Dewale, a very ornamental 
structure of semi -Hindu design, in 
good preservation. 

m, further N. is the Bahkot Da< 
goba, built in the 12lh cent. It is 
200 ft. ill height, with a diameter of 
180 ft. The si)iro is very i)crfcet ; 
even the statues surrounding ilie 
drum being clearly disccniible. Near 
it, but to the N., is the Jetawanarama, 
a leniple 170 ft. in length, at the end 
of which is a statue of lliuldha over 
00 ft. in height. The Kiri dagoba, 
about 100 ft. high, the chunaiii coat- 
ing of which is still very perfect, is in 
the immediate iieighl>ourhood of this 
building. 

Another J in. of jungle has to be 
traversed to reach the Gal Vihara, a 
.s])ot where arc a rock -cut liguro of 
Ihiddha sluing, a colossal statue of 
Amanda, liiuhlha’s favourite disciple, 
and a rccliiiiiig iignre of lliuldha, 40 
It. long, cut out of the solid rock. 

I m. fai tlior N. again i.s the Demala 
Maha Saya, a very larg^; building, 
highly ornamented, of wdiich the roof 
and upper i>ai‘t of tlio walls have fallen 
in. The debris Avas jiartially cleared 
aw'ay in 1886, when many interesting 
irescocs were found on the walls, but 
these have since to a great extent 
perished from oxposure- 

'J'he dagobas of Pollonania will not 
compare with those of Aiiuradliapura, 
but the buildings of the temples and 
other structures are in far better pre- 
servation. A huge red lotm growls in 
great profusion in the lake, probably 
the desQjpndant oi those cultivateckfor 
/use in the hemplcs and palaces of tHe 
city. Pollonania seems to hate been 


abandoned about the end of the 13th 
cent. ] 

75 ni. Alutoya R.1I., in the midst 
of the thick forest ; ifot a bad sta. for 
sportsmen. The country is flat, and 
the jangle of such uniform chaiaeter 
as to become very monotonous. Mon- 
keys are certain to be seen crossing the 
road in large troops, during this 
portion of the journey. 

92 rn. Eantalai (R.1T.}, on the bund 
of the great tank of Kantalai, restored 
by Sir W. Gregoiy in 1875. 

106 m. Palampoddaru (K.II. ), on the 
edge of a sigoam in a very wild country. 

116 m. Trincomalee, a tow^n with a 
line harbour, on tiio N.K. coast of the' 
island. It i.s built on the N. side of 
the hay, on tlie neck ol' a bold penin- 
sula, se})aiating the inner from tlic 
outer haj houj*. The latter is about 4 
Sip in. in extent, with very dcej» water. 
The place is well laid out, but the 
houses arc i)oor. Pop. 10,000, 

The town was one of the earliest 
settlements of the Mala])ur race in 
Ceylon. Tlicy built a great temple on 
the s})ot wlicre Port Ercderick now 
stands. The building was destroyed 
by the l^ortiiguese when they took tJie 
]»laco in 1622, and the materials were 
eiij])loyed to build the fort ; but tJic 
site is still lield in great vencratiem, 
and every w'cek a Ihalnnaii priest, in 
the presence of a large crowd, throws 
olferings into the sea frojii a ledge* 
near tlie summit of a huge prcciinee. of 
black ruck : a most ])ictiiresiiue scene. 
Since then European nations nave held 
the [»laee in the following ol der ; Dutch, 
1639 A.u ; Pi-cnch, 1673 A.]\ ; Dutch, 
1674 A.D. ; Erenoh, 1782 a. i>. ; Dutch, 
1783 a.I). ; English, 1795. It was 
taken by the English licet after a siege 
of three wrecks, and was formally ceded 
to Great Eritain by the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1801. 

Ti'itAomalec is the principal naval 
station of the Indian Seas. The dock- 
yard is in the inner harboui', |ind there 
1 is deep water close to tlic l^est wbarvts. 

' ' \ • 



APPENDIX 


Tj1.SI' of SoVEUEIGNS WJIO lUSIGNEI) AT DeLHI FltOM 1193 TO 180C A.D. 


The VnUvm^ Afghan ^ or Ghori Kings 
of Jliiyiiistan' who reigned al Delhi. 


r 

A. II. 

A.D. 

Mu'izu ’d-din Mulianiiuad bin Sam, 



1st Dynasty .... 

580 

1193 

Kutbu-din Aibak . 

002 

1206 

Aram Sbah .... 

607 

1210 

ShainBU--diii Allaiu.sh . 

0(»7 

1211 

Rukuu-diii Fci'oz Shall . 

633 

1230 

Sultaiiah lliziali . 

034 

J236 

Mu’izii-diii Ball ram Shah 

637 

1240 

A’lau-dlu Musa'uil Shah 

039 

1212 

NuHiru-din Mahmud 

643 

1240 

GhiaMU-diii Balbaii 

(iOl 

12tW 

Mu’i/U-diu Kaikuiiad , 

li8G 

1287 

Jclalii-diii Feruz Shah, Khilji, 2( 

, 


Dynanty 

CS9 

121K) 

Rukuu-diii Ibrahim 

69.5 

1296 

’Alau-diii Aluhammad Shall . 

0.95 

1290 

Stiahabu-din 'Umar 

715 

1316 

Kutbu-din Mubarak Shall 

716 

1316 

Naeiru-din Khu.Bi'u 

720 

1321 

Ghiasu - dm Tughlak Stiah, 3 



Dynasty .... 

720 

1321 

Alnhammad bin Tiiglilak 

725 

1325 

Feroz Shall I'iii Salar ib^jab . 

752 

1.S5I 

Tughlak Shall IT. . 

790 

13SS 

Abubakr Shah 11. 

791 

13S9 

Muhaininad Shah bin Feroz Slial 

793 

1301 

Sikatidcr Shah 

705 

1393 

Mahmud Shah bin Aluhamma 



Shah 

T95 

1393 

Nuarat Shull .... 

797 

1.395 

Mahmud restored . 

802 

1400 

Daulnt Khan Lodi 

816 

1413 

Khizr Khan Sa’id, Uh Dynasty 

817 

1414 

Mnliarak Shah 11. . 

824 

1421 

Muhammad Shah bin Fariti Slial 

837 

1434 

*Alam Shah . « . . 

S49 

1445 

Dahlol Lodi, bth Dynasty 

655 

1451 

Sikandar bin Balilol 

804 

1489 

Ibrahim bin Sikandarf . 

923 

1517 


The Mogul Emperors oj Uvndustam, 

A. II. A.D. 

Dabnr, Zaliiru - din Miihauimad, 
tmunkd the Ihroiui on June 899 1494 

lliimayiiii, Nasiru-din Muliainmad ; 

ill 040 ilefMted by Slier Shah . 087 lOSl 
liumayuii, Na»ivu-(liii Muhammad, 
foundeiiUieMQyulDtpiastyofMlii 9C2 1004 
Akbar, Abu’l ftith, J(5liilu-din Mu- 
liaintniid, eonioliilated Empire . 9G.‘{ ir>5G 
Jeliaii^,nr, Abu'l Aluzallar Nuni-diii 
Aluliauinjad, 7bh October . 1011 1605 
Ehah Jchaii, Htiuhabu-dm Oliazi, 

9Ui Februaiy .... 1037 162S 
Abu’l MuzalHir, 

Mubaiyni-dm, 24tli February . 1008 1058 
'Aziiu Ehab, Muhuiiiniad Slmliul, 

Sd Alaich 1118 L707 

Ihiliadur Hbah, 8hah ’Alum, Abul 
Aliizalfar Rut bu-diii,23d February 1118 1707 
Jcliaudar i8hali, Mu ’izzUMlin, llth 

J.iiinary 1124 1713 

FaiTukhsiyur, Muhammad, lltli 

January 1124 1713 

Uaf'iii davjat, Shamsu-diii IStli 

January 1131 1719 

llar’iii rlaulat, tSliahJaliau Saiii, 

2Cth April 1131 1719 

Muliamiiiad Nikosiyar, May, . 1181 1710 
Muhammad Hhah, Abu'l fath Naflirii 

din, 28Lh Aug 1131 1710 

Sultan Muhammad Ibrahim, 4lh 

October 1132 1720 

Ahmad Sl&ili, AbuT Nasr, 20th 

April 1101 1744 

'Alamgir 11., 'Azizu-diu Muham- 
mad, 2d Jiiue . . . .1167 1749 

Shalijnhan, 29th November . .1173 1759 

Shah 'Alum Jalalu-din (Mirza 'Ab- 
du'llah, 'All Gohar) . . . 1173 1759 

Muhammad Bedar bakht . . 1201 1786 

Akbar 11., Abu'l Nasir, Mun’aim 
din Muhammad, 3d December . 1221 1806 







ITOEX AND DIEEOTORY 


A. 

ABBOTABAD. D.B., I'lO. 

ABU (MOUNT). S c MoulU 

Ahii. 

ABU ROAD (R,), 1 IS. 

D.B. cliiMj i«» rly. st:i. 
l’(iiik*s and (tllior uHUvry- 
anccs id)tniiiiiblt‘. 

AJiihjhui', 111). 

AOHNERA(R.), 

.Ithtm'.'i •10.*', ill!. 

AtfiuiiWdhaiL Jji idiie, i!l»). 

A DON I, 301. 

AGRA (R.), D.B., DVi. 

Hotels : iMurie’s ifreaf 
2<f>rthern II. , iiboiit 1 ni. 
from rly. .sla. ; Aurft 

Kcntunmcnt U., rnitnd St'r- 
riri. If. Ar rent lyci^lerii II. (Uitc 
llaiTJson’s). 

Banks; II. oj Ikii<it>l, The 
l'}irf)K'eiittiite<f li., The AqniB. 

Churches : st. idonys, 
Caii(<iniiii.'iit, ^Intins daily, 
7.30 A.M., fcsiindiiy 10 a.m., 
with Tl. C. ; Evonstni'^, 0 ; 

St. rtniVs, I’ivil JJnes, S 
A.M., Matins with il. C. 
alternate lSunday.s ; st. 
Math ins, Agra Fori, S a.m., 
^latiin altrniatf Sundays. 

Shops: Sliiiwl Mt rvlw uts, 
(iolil (iiui Silver Emhrunlcnj, 
Gunashi I,all and Soiiii ; 
Jaliori, Bazaar. Sonp-stone, 
tnid Inlaid Marble M'ork, 
Niillioo Ram, opposite Agia 
College. 

Cltib : Agra C., near Post 
Olfice. 

AGRA FOBT^.), 1(30. 

^ [India] 


Almr, Mi. 

AHMEDABAD (R.), 110. 

No Hotel: D.B. 200 yds. 
S.W. iirChureli, 

Delhi Gale; Gnod Bedrooms 
attached to the rly. sUi. 
Uerp shmciil Rooms. 

AHMEDNAGAR (R.), 207. 

Golf Club. 

Aio-ttlli, 3:ri. 

AJANTA, 31. 

AJMERE(R.), 121. 

Goo(l D.B. cIo.>»c* to sta. 

Hotel: Itnypvtonn If., one 
of the best ill Imlia, on the 
Nu^seu’aliJid Road, 1 m. 
fioiii ily. sta. 

Club : K a I s(- r Ihif/h . 

A.J()D11YA, 2J1. 

AKDl.A, 7k 

ALIGARH, 240. 

D.B. Kellnei’s Refri'sli- 
nicnl uinl .'Sh eping Rooms. 

AUval, lU-1. 

ALLAHABAD, 3ik 

Hotels : J.nurie’s (heat 
^orthera ILjUrrat Easier a U. 

Kellner’s Rooms, at- 
tached to tliH rly. bla., ullord 
comfortable sleeping acconi- 
iiiodation, ami arc jierhaps 
the best ]>lacc t«» .stop at on 
ii short vi.sit. Early tea is 
l)iovide»l in the room.s, but 
other meals ha^ e to be taken 
ill the Rly. Refreshment 
Room. 

Club : .V. ir. P. Club. 

Newspaper: The Pioitcer, 
a daily jitiper, one of the 
most impoitant in 

ALM0RJH^24G. 

D.B. tMveral Hotels. 


Houses are to be obtained 
oil hire. 

A lor, 217. 

ALUTNUWERA, 410. 

ALUTOYA, R.H. small, well 
situated for sportsmen, 423. 

ALWAR (Uhver), 128. 

D.B. close to rly. sta. 
'J'liero are Rooms at the 
.Mahai.'vjah’s private rly. stii. 
Tiavellers are sometimes 
allowed to oeeup.v them on 
ap]ilieation to Ihe Maha* 
i"ijah’h Secretary, to whom 
apidieation must also be 
maili foi ('.‘iiTiagH, which is 
kindly put at the disiiosai 
of visitors. (It is the. ens- 
tom to give a small gialuity 
to the coae.liiiian.) 

AMBALANTOTTA, R.H. fair, 
•n:>. 

AMBALANGODA. R.H. lirst- 
ehi.ss : good batliing-piacc, 
• 111 . 

AM BAH NATH, 28 k 

AMBEJ*GS.S.V,406. 

A.M HER, 120. 

AMGAON (R.), 70. 

AM .MAYAXAY A KAN U R, 

AMRAOTI, 34, 71. 

Waiting and Refresh- 
ment Rooms. Good D.B. 

AuLHivati, 352. 

AMRITSAR (R.), 194. 

D.B. very fair, 3 Hotels 
(including Ituilwuy If. and 
Amritsar If.), all near rly. 
.sta. 

Anadra, D.B., 120. 

Anagmidi, 347. 

ANAND, ifOv 

-J 2t 
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Aiidhor, liS. 

ANURADHAPURA, 

good, 410. 

AllCOT, 3iJ4. t 
ARKONAM(R.), ?>Q2. 
ARRAH| D.B>| 47. 


UANAWAJl, 353. 

BANDA (R.), D.B., 103. 

Club: li^innu C. 

BANDARAWBLLA, R.H. 
I 413. 

i Hniuld, 04. 

I ’ 


{ BEAWAR, D.B., 121. 

I Ikdsa Cai'Lf, 280. 

I BELCH. 228. 

I BELOAUM(B.), 310. 

I D.B. A. 111 . fiom rfla. 

1 BELIHULOYA, R.H. good, 
-ns. 


ARSIKERE (R.), ay,. 

ASENsOL, 51, 78. 

Aftirgarh Hill-Fort, 34. 

Arjv'im’s Prnonrp, 401. 

AiioWs PWvr, 3s, 140. 

ASSAM VALLEY, m. 

Mall GommunicatJon 
with Calcutta. 'I'lic luiiil 
train loavr.s CVlciitla at 1 
]*.M., reaches Tec.sra at .S 
A.M. next inoniing, and ia.nt 
.latraiiur on the llralniia- 
putra the saiiio afteniocMi. ! 
Tlic mail Hieainer starts ui | 
(!onricijtio]v with the train j 
iip-.strettiii, via Dhiihri, and j 
reac.luj.s G-nihati the iie.\t 1 
evening, aiul Dibrngarh 3 ! 
day.s later. 

ASSAROREE, D.B., «i4S. 

ATTOCK, D.B., ‘JIO. 

AURANGABAD, D.B., 0.5. 

AYISAWBLLA, R.H. excel- 
lent, 412. 

A zimgaiij, 25i'., 


B. 

BAD AM I, 332. 

BADNERA (R. and Waiting 
Room), D.B., 74. 
BADULLA, R.H. good, 410. 
BAODKHI, 77. 


BANDIKUI (R.). 127, hi',. 

BAN DBA, 104. 

BANGALORE (R.), D.B. gooil, 

Hotels: i'Mnn Jf., /><?/■- 
ring If,, Mnyo If., Cualon- 
iiifut it., ymidg Ihtnjif 11., 
Pubi f Iron lid II., 117 S-# End < 
II. ('rUe Hotel accomiiuula- j 
tioii i.s al»o\i- the aveingc). \ 
f Club: EhiUil S*rrirr t'., | 
27 Piesnlfiicy Rmul. . 

BANKIPUB (B.), 4,8. 1 

D.B. good, near rly. sUi. | 

liiinshuhltir, ;3:u. I 

BARA, D.B., 213. j 

JS(‘r>ulr, 2211. | 

llninlar, 'd. 'i 

lift rrh(( nil, D.B., ■2b2. j 

j BAREILLY, D.B., 230. ! 

Ibofniflibi (•lit/ Co.'a Ki’ji‘L:>h- 
ini'nt Itn >in «. 

Club: Pturrilbj t'. 

Iktrni Iltif, D.B., 200. 

BABODA, 10?-. 

Good Refreshment and 
Waiting Rooms and .sle^p- 
j ing accoiiiinodulinii. Con- I 
j veyaiiec.s niccl all | 

j D.B. in cunj), lu. from j 
; rly. ,sta. " ■ 

i BAlHlACKrcK, ii-2. 

I UAH'S! HOADr 

1 


{ BARWA-SAU6AR,D.B.,102. 
I BAUWAIIA, 7S. 

j BASSEIN ROAD, 104. 


BELLARY (R.), D.B., 350. 

BELPAHAN, 77. 

Ilvlungnlu 11111^ 407. 

lidur, 353. 

BENARES, D.B., 30. 

Hotels: Clurl's IL, good, 
ainl the Osmond, late Ht\v- 
iimIiIs's, where inlelligont 
gnide.s ran be oblaiiicd. 
Ifuirs II. 

BKNTOTTA, R.H. very 
411. 

BERAH, 73. 

BEBHAMPUR, D.B., 258. 

HEYPUK, 3ol. 

BEZWADA (see Ki.slna Tcr- 
ininiiN), D.B., 345, 3.51. 

Is to be iJii'junc. of llic K. 
(.'oast Rly., of whieh the 
lU’sts«)d>Nasent inCXi. JM»0. 

lihojtf (Vyre-’, 280. 

BHAKKUR (R.), D.B.. 214, 
217. 

BHANDARA ROAD, D.B. , 70. 

'JIIATIXDA, 104. 

BHAUNAGAR, 153. 

D.B. Horae and bullock 
shagraiii.s to l>e had. 

BTIAY.VNDAll, 101. 

IHTILSA, 87. 

I IJIIUJKEPURA, 245. 

lihojitur, 8'^. 

BHOPAL (R.), SO. 

D.B. near rly. sta. 

Jlhumfi, 102 . 


BAHAWALPUR, D.B., 210. 
Haillur, 3.53. 


BALANGODA, R.H., 413. 
littlupilU, 302. 


BALASORE, D.B., 284. 
JialigunJ, 01. 
Balipitham, 300. ' 


BALSAB,^. 



Waiting Room at rly. si a. 
D.B. near mins. Write 
t»» .station in.'uster for a car- 
riage. 

Club : C, 

Hnstanibadi, 280. 

BATTICALOA. R.H., 411. 

JiattulOga, 417. 

BATWA, 110. , 

j IJrnnnari, 10*2. V-. 


BHURTPUR, 105. 

D.B. outside the Muttra 
Gate. 

BHUSAWAL (R.), 34, 73. 

Bhvtin Bmti, 263. 

BHUVANESHWAR, 275. 

Bibi Kiini, 220. 

BIBILE, R.H.,,410. ^ 
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BIDAR, 341. 

BIJAPUR, (R.), 3‘24. 

D.B. in ini^.sqiie attached 
to tho Ool ti'timbiiz, i in. 
from rJy. sta., where Tongas 
are to be had. 

BILASPUR (R.), 70. 

Tilleshvmr, 1(VJ. 

BINA(R.), 80. 

HINDRABAX, 1S4.§ 

BLACK PAGODA, 27 1. 

BOLAN PASS, 2J0. 

Bohmm, 341. 

BOMBAY. 1. 

Hotels: Bspfnn- 

iuh IL, good po.silitiii chis*' 
to Secretariat ; Apvfln lUni- 
dnr II. j Cohiba Cmisewiiy ; 
Omit Wfutcni 11. j Apoilo 
Uoivd ; Ciinihidhi }!., on 
Cuniballa Hill (bc.st h.)r a 
lengtheiujd stay). 

Restaurants : Vidorin 

SUUioii Restuurant ; The Aji- 
olio, Apollo Bandar; Tditr 
(coufoclioiicr), 83 Meadow 
St. 

Clubs; Ihjiuilhi Chih, Bcl- 
lasis Hoad, B3'('ulla, vmIIi 
sleeping Hccfuuujodation at- 
tached ; Bombiqi Clvb, -jri 
Espluinnle. The entrance 
fee 100 rs., mouth ly hub- 
scn’ptioii, 0 IS. BimIiooiijs 
30 rs. u month. Tho oinsinc 
is good. Yacht Chib, on 
the Apollo Bandar, over- 
looking tlie bay. Siibscrip- 
tioii for strangers admitted 
by a mciiibor, l(i r.s. a montli. 
Ladies are admitted when 
accoiniwiiicd by a inenibcr 
orhon. iiiember, 200 rs. en- 
trance feo for peniiancnt 
juciribcrship, and 0 i.s. a 
month. The Bunihoy Gym- 
him m, Queen's Koai 1 ; Ixul ivs' 
(ryvhhhnnaj'Vlie Ridge, Mala- 
bar Hill, with Lawn Tennis 
and Badminton grounds. A 
favourite resort in the even- 
ings. Fine view over Back 
Bay. 

Railways : There are two 
lines out of Bombay. (1) 
Tho Great Indian Teninsulu 
Jlly. (known n.s the G. L P.) 
from Victoria sta,, for Cal- 
cutta, AlUihabad, Benares, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra 
and Delhi, Indore, Nagpur 
and Poona, Madra.s, and the 
south ; (2) The ISovibo^, liar- 
oda, and Centred Irdia Rly., 
for Ahmeddbad, Ratty war, 


Aim*;ie, .leypore, Agra, 
Dcllij, Lalnnv, and tho 
north. Travcller.s stopping 
in or near the Foi-t, may 
start from Church Gate sta. 
'J'hose at Malabar Uill or 
Byciilki, from Grant Road 
hi a., but it is advisable if pos- 
sible to start from the tor- 
mifiuh at Colaba in order to 

iiiaurt* KoLtliijf good piucco. 

Tramways' run from end 
to end of Bombay, and ex- 
tend from the Fort to Graht 
itnad, to Turdl, and to the 
JjorKs. 

Convoy ances ; A carriage, 
with a .single horse, will co.st 
5 rs. a <lay, witli 2 ln>rses, 
10 rs., but* there are jdeuiy 
(d' carriages in llic stroiUh to 
be hired by the tiip at 
moderate faic.s. 

Consul: Amfni'itii, Cl. If. 

Kelhvdge, Green St. 

Theatres ; The Guidy 
and the Xordty, near tlic 
Victoria sta. at the S. end 
of Esplanade Market Road, 
and the Xultm. Theatre in 
Grant Road. 

Baths: Salt-water Su'lin- 
minij liaths on Jiint Hay, 
and at Breach Candy. Tlie 
.swimming bath i.s <>0 ft. by 
30 ft., and from JJ ft. to 
10 ft. deep. Tho siib'^crip- 
tioii is a nipro a month, and 
lho.so who do not siib.senbe 
pay 2 annas lor eaeli bath. 
BuTliers eaii Ji.ivo coIFim- and 
cigarett^-s. The baths aie 
open tor siibhcrdwrs r)ii 
Suud. before s a.m. ; on 
Tiu**. atnl Prid. iMjfoiv 10 
A.Ai. ; and for ladies on 
Mon, and Thiir'<. before. 10 
A.M. At other hou»s non- 
,sllb^f•nbel■s may bathe. 

Bands; (Military and 
oUienvisc, for details .m*c 
daily pap*‘rs) on certain 
days of the w'cek on the 
^Apollo Bandttr and Ki^phin- 
adc, a favourite promenade. 

Libraries : Bombay Cirai- 
lating hibniry, Church Gate 
; Library in the Town 
Tin 11 ; the i^a^soou histilotc, 
Esjilanadc, aiijoining Wat- 
son's H. (strangers can jtdii 
the lending library for a 
week). 

Medical Men : Dr. .Sidney 
Smith, Mazagon ; Dr. Lang- 
ley, Msdahni' Hill; Dr. Dim- 
mod' ; Mrs. Ptchy Phipson, 
M.D. A 

Dentist ; IVaUort and 
Brotnlfi^, Dean Lane. 

BookfiliilBrs: Thacker and 


Co., Ltd., Cambridge, both 
in Esplanade Road ; Attno- 
rum, Sugot>n and Co., Kal- 
badevi; S.P.C.K., Church 
Gate ; Gnjful, Xuimjc.i 
and Cur 

Newspapers: There are 
two leading Kiigltsh paj*ers 
in Bombay, the •Times uf 
India and the Jiotiibai/ Gax- 
eCte (an ov<'»ing paper), ba- 
aide.s a number of excellently 
got-iip native paper'*. A 
traveller should on ii<i ac- 
count iieglcft to see sonuj 
spcc'iim ns of the latter. 

Chemists : Kemp and Co., 
corner of Cliiu-ch Gate St. 
anil EI])hinstoue (3rclc ; 
Treacher and Co., Esi'lanade 
Uosnl ; 1'hidJps cunl Co., Es- 
jdaiiade Rond; all three, 
have establisliiiieiits at Bj*- 
culla. 

Hairdressers : Fra n i m 
and Fujxlc, Mcadow fcSt. and 
Esplanade Road. 

House Agent : E. Fhnccr, 
llummaiii St. 

Photographers: F. Lee- 
cinu, Mi*ado\v St. ; F. AhrJe, 
Esplanade Road : Bunrne 
unit Shepherd, Esplanade 
Road ; Tanrincn, Meadow 
St 

Milliner, Dressmaker, 
etc.. M!»'i lYi'fsnn, Esplan- 
ade Road. 

General Stores : Treacher 
uhd C'l., Bolton and Cn., 
Army and Xul\h Stoixs, Phil- 
lips and Co., ail in E.splan- 
ade lluad. 

Outfitters k Budham and 
Pile, Liinitfw, It'afsnn and 
Co., LuidUno and iVkitemay, 
all ill Esplanade Road. 

Opticians: Liui'rnice and 
Muuo, Marks and Co., both 
in Ehi)!iiunde Road. 

Agents : Jlfes-s re. K i n a. 
King inui ( o , iSlandaid 
Build iiig.s, Hornby R“w 
(branch of Ilr.u ru S. Kingand 
Co., I'l.'i Conihill) ; Messrs. 
Grindlay, Groom and Co., 
Eljdiinsione Circle, both 
firms undertake all biisinch.s 
in connection with travel- 
ling and linancinj arrangc- 
iiieiils, forwarding of goods, 
engaging of native .si-rvaiits, 
etc., Ill India ; Thes. Cook 
and Son, Raiiiiiart Row, 
supply all kind.s of iiifoi iiia- 
tion about cxcursiufis ami 
tours in India, and provide 
circular tickets, etc. 

Stee^ship Agenoles : 
Pe7i insular £ Oi'icntal S.S. 
Co., SupL, H^W. Uloth, 3 

n . • 
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Uiiinpart Row. Sti^ianiors 
lATry week l-t Aden, 1^- 
inaiiia, Port Said, 

Malta, Gibraltar, riyinoulli. 
Dondou, and Vr.nrcc ; and 
pveryfort.iii^'ht to Marat ‘i lies, 
Coltinibo, Madras, Calcutta, 
Slmits Settleiii**nt‘'*, China. 
Japan, and An -'ll alia. Jirit- 
hh InOin S.y. Co,, Mac- 
kinnoij, Mackenzie and C'»., 

fli-'-enSt.; //i»7/ r./<»/',Kil\\:ti«l 

Bales anil Co., BlpliinstfUiH 
(Circle: Cftni Liio, Finlay, 
Muir and (k>. : 

MitrUhio <, *Ji» Esplanaile 
H(ia«l ; IhiUanti, 

J''lorio,iiniJ linl.iift}nn I'lnfitl 
Cos., r. JSozzoni, Sassoon 
ITfUlsc ; Ifn 11(10 r'mn 

LJofith S. y. To., .r. J.aniii, 
.'lO Church Gate Sr. ; Jio'htu 
Lino of Sh'omi I'S, W. and A. 
Gi'aliaiii and Co., Graham's 
Ruililin;.cs; ami 'J’. Cook and 
Son. 

Tourist Office ; 

T. Cook (iiol Soh. (who are 
als<» ai^^'iits); lorrlv. tiekels 
and all kinds of ijihu'uial ion 
in eonneciion with excur- 
-.ions and tours (< .<i. to El.- 
pliauta ami Kanhaci). 
“(book’s Indian 'J'onis,' a 
pnm])hiet (In.h eontainin>j; 
lull inroriiiatmiiahont toms, 
priec of l.iekets, (‘To., will he 
fouud very iisi I'nl. 


BOR GHAT, 2S.h 
BOlirVI.l, 10*. 

JjOi'ihiui, li.B., ‘Ji’d. 

BOSTAN (Rh, '2-27. 

: B<n’Al), IM. 

I BKAIIMArr rUA RIVEK, 

I 2 uh. 

* BREWERY (R ) (see Xaini 
I Tan. lM:.. 

•BRITISH FRONTIER (R.), 

! :u:>. 


; BROACH, lur. 

D.B. ill town. Wailin,:; 
I Rooiiial sta. 

; JU'DIRI (;AVA, lo. 

I lii'lrinnjnii j -Jll. 

' BCXDEf.KrNl) TRO- 
. ^vfNci;, '•(» 

BURDWAN (R.h 01 . 
i 11. 

I 

; BURHANPUR. I, 

1 D.B. in « iti (Bairatl: 

j Stjuarel pool, 

' BUXx\R(R.), tr. 

1 D.B. m .11 l•'• •rt. Hotel. 

I 


Bankers: (f ;.■<.//(• 

hay, Elphiii.slinne Ciiclc ; 
iharU.vcd Tiauk of Indio, 
Elphinstoiic Circle ; Urmih 
Kony and .'^lautfihai llonl. 
Church Gate St'.'; yotnood 
Hank' of India, Raiiiivirt ; 
Row ; Xrii) Ui'irnltil lion'. • 
(orjiondion, laniilfd, Es I 
]»lanade Road. 

Markets: Ct on ford, foi { 

fruit. M’KelahIc'i. llower*., | 
poultry, nie.'d, <dc. CUdh, 
in Nati\e (,Jiifiiter. Sh.uk 
Alenion si. ; Colton 

Green, (^daha ; ^ close j 

to Moinoadevi Tank, Native 
C^uartcr; t^ininn, there Is 
no dcljiiitc niarki't- jdacc. 
hid business is tvansaeii'd 
in the .streets of jlie Native 
Quarter. I 

Merchants : I'oi e-ondcro’c- i 
Inlaid V'o,-}., fChs, and | 
nahrvidi riis, may be found 1 
in Kalbadevi Ro.id ami the 1 
adjoin ill?: streets. i 

Calling: It is the custom 
in Hoiiiliay and lliiou^hout 
India to pay calds within 
the hours of ll.MO and 1.30, 
and not jirrtlic {ijrivrnoon. 


C. , 

Carl'ft 1 , 2o^. 

CALCUTTA, j 
Hotels: Siam’s II., '/'/>• | 

a I fat ni II., Ad, J flu 

If., lloNol 11. . l\f/anodr If., 
11. dc I' HI lU t , 1'. I’, llhi. 11. 

Tin; use ol hotels is ( (.i/- 
IMiativcIj limited. Board- 
ing-Houses ;ue nunicroim, 
and arc 'dteu preferred, 
e-Hiieeially for a lenglhened 
stay in Calcutta. The ap- 
pt I »\ 1 mate eliarp-.s a r« 1 ^30 is. 
a month, or rs. a day, for 
heard and hidjilii^ (wine not 
included. N<* liquor can 
he obtained in the house, 
the indixidiial iiiu.st hriii^ it 
with him il required). Re.si- 
flents lake tlieir meals to- 
K'etlClr as a rule, hut in some 
houses .suites or siukIc 
rooms may he engaged, w itli 
meals .served iirtirivate. 


ytrs. IVfdtrys Timrding- 
llotii-f’. 1 Rnshcl Street, is 
recommended. 

Clubs : Tknqal CIvh, 33 
Cliownnghee Road, S. side 
of Esidaiiade. The liomses, 

1 Park ist., and I and h 
Riisscd St., are litted as 
cliambers for residents ; 33 
C 1 1 o w'l'i 11 gh ee Road, con 1 a i n s 
heih’(>onis « f(.)r TiieinherR. 
Thi'Cliih-liniise wafifornierlv 

till* vcsycncfi of Mr. T. 15. 

(aftei wards Lord) Macaulay. 
Members of this Club aie 
lb 111 . Members of MiejV/f(dru.«, 
I'.riiiihau, ]]nnri-Kon{i, and 
'^Itannhai Chdis, and lire 
I I'/’Mf. India Cliih, 07 Baiik- 
shell Street; AVie Chdi, 4i) 
Pai k St.; 'f'hc United .Srm'ce 
f/nh.ol C'howringhee Roiul. 
Altiiched to it are 1 lie houses 
I. 2 and 3 Kyd St. ami 
Talk SI.; CJiriihiii Clnh, IQ 
Free School St. h'nlf Clnh, 
e-slahlmlied 1SL’!». Links on 
llie Maidau: there aic two 
eiiurses of 0 lioh‘.s each. 

Conveyances : (Ain-iages 
call be hireil at fiom u to 10 
I", a day. Cabs (.shigrams) 
aie plentiful, charges model - 
.^le 

Bankers: (o'llnndrr.'., Ar- 
fid'inot and Co.; ('nndlaii 
o„il Co.'; Jianl: oj Itaujal, 3 
Shaii'l. 

Banks: Aara 71, Mangoc 
liaiie; f'h. Hh. if J. ..I. and 
c,, :» Council iTomse St.; 
Ch. Mere. Jlk. ofl. I., and 

Dalliousie S(|. ; hcUii and 
I. 1 Coiiueil UouseSl.; 
llonff.kanii and .S. Hkiuj. 
f iiiixir., 2 Maiigor Lane ; 
yoil. /;. if I., 1 Hare Sired ; 
A. iir. Ji. ('oijinr., Clive St. 

Restaurant iind Con- 
fectioner: J'eliti', 10 Esplan- 
ade, F. 

Booksellers : Thaf-lrr, 
S,iinl., ayal Co., Govcniiiieiil 
RdW ; the be.st in India, and 
e':ei.*ll(‘nt. H. K. Lahiri ond 
Ci>., fit Cfdlcge. St.iet;t; 
Miainlihii Chnjid.a Addy, 
Wellinglon Street. 

Newspapers: TheA ngUmh. 
man (oMice at the S.W. 
emner of flare St.) ; C. 
s Lyon’s Range; 1. Dy. Nev's, 
Ipil. Indian St., the leading 
l>aporhi Bengal*. Staksma i, 
3 Chowriiighee Road. 

Jewellers, Silversmiths, 
and Watchmakers : Ham <7- 
toiL and Co., Goveniment 
Place. 

Opticians: Lawrence and 
Mayo. ^ 
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Drapers: hxUUnv: and 

Whiteway. 

Agents: Kino, Hainiltnn 
aiirl Cl). (Uranch of JI»*uiy S. 
Klugaml Co., Cm Conihill), 
uiKlpi'take all husint^vs in 
ronnf'otion with ti'avolling 
ainl lin.-iiicial arrangiMiu^nts 
for liavolh'Ps in liiflin. T. 
Cook uiul tion. 11 (>M Couit 
Houso Strcei, siiiiply all 

kimls Ilf iiiforniiitioii nlioiit 

excursions and •tours in 
India, ami provide ciiciiiar 
tickets, <dc. 

Steamship Agencies : J\ 
a' fK s. .Y. LV., .snpt.., \:. 
Tndawny, In ^tKiml. 
»St(*ainei’s every fuilni'^lit 
for Coloinbu. Aden, IsiiiailiM, 
V<M't rtaid, ’Maihijilles, IMy- 
inoutli,aiid I.nndon; alsol'or 
nombay, (Jlmni, Jii]i,'in, Aus- 
tralia, ete. ISpef'ial iitl enl ion 

IS I'jilleil lo tlicsei'ond.vilonii 
aceoiniiiodatioii i)f l his c'oiu- 
pauy'h sieamers, and the un- 
proved arriiiigenien Is for llu* 
eoinforl of iKissongels by 
llifil elasN. .1/f .'s7/ye/vi.> U<///- 

< tirviihuf Con) fiif nif < Strtnu- 
( i\, MurS'fill ii'ml Co, pl.\ - 
tug bi'iweeii (Vilcutta fin-i 
C'liiimlb.dle; A/iiatirS. X. Cm., 
Ttirni'r. Mnfrin^o-ii ninl Cm., 
0 J/>(»ns Range, iAoelloiit, 
iiceomnioibii i<nilor 1st elfis.>. 
2d elass, iiml deeds (luuive^) 
passeiigei s. 

S. X. <Jo., Marlximi'ni, 
h't'iKin Hud Cl)., li) Strand ; 
CfaiL Liia' Sfi'ui/o i'<. 

Muir ami Ce., *21 ('juuiiii'j' 
Street. 2d tdass aeroinnioda- 
tion speejally good ; Amih^- 
India u f'arryiuijL' 11 di„i •. 
Lim rit: oi'd Co. (proprielom) 
pacjKages, baggJ.ge, ete., lo 
or from England; .it'dn>- 
Iln tlOaruni l.huiii'f A. A. ' 

I), iSo.siuo//. and c'o., ('liv e Si . ; 
Atii'Ia'f' Lint', Or'dmuL ami 
Co., 1> ClP-e St. 

Missions: Oi/urd Mi^i,ind 
elerg.v hav e charge ofa Hoys' 
High* School, an Imliislnal 
School tor Natives, and St 

Janies’H School tVn' Enra.'-ianN 

—all in the town ; and of 
village schools in theSumh-r- 
ban, 3 in. oil’. The Mi])eriiir 
is Principal of liishop’s 
College. 

Till* CfeMV/ i'^/'-Zr worhing 
siin;e ISSl, nurse the (lov- 
eriinioiit (Jenoral, Mcdieal 
Stall’, ami Kdeii JfospitaN; 
and have cliarge of the Can- 
ning nt>me for Xiirse<, 


European twirls’ Orphanage, 
and Pratt Memorial School. 
In IS'jO they took over from 
the N'.p.f;. (Ladies Asst^'n.) 
tJieir vvoi'k in the ricc-fields. 

CALICUT, Sr-O. 

Hotels: JAiipjv>s If., hn- 
pcr'nf //. (biinl D.B. 

('AMPt)Lr, 2 S.i. 

OANNANKORB. UK 

j D.B. goi»d. 

I CASTLE ROCK (R.), ;i 21 . 

I CAUVERY FAI.LS; :i 7 J. 

Dak Ibillofkson jiii-moum 
notice to Dep. ( oniini^- 
.Niiinerol Iknigaloie Disirict. 

CAWNPORE, 2 : 2 . • 

I Hotels: Lri's liailmtiJ II. 

'('In* projinelor aet^ as gnidi* 
Ihrongli the secne.s ol tin* 
Mutiny. IUidma»f If., Eta- 
I ' !'• » 11., I ff/iu'tif l(.,I\iU 

Jdjii df 'lU lit iitunii't. 

Club: /I'D r C., Mall. 

Missions: tin* S.P.tb 

C'li'vsioii llini.se, Chri,st 
Clnindi liav'o ciiarge of 
Chnst) Chinch Seliool, 
(biieialgaiii School, and a 
Cm Is Itoaiduig Sehoel. 

'file l.mlieV ANSonation 
(S.P.ti.), have i*' sehooK and 
wni’k 111 the reiiaiuis. 

< 'hitdutsu, 7!^. 

CM AKARD \RPriC 7 s. 

I 

i CHAKRATA, D.B.. 2 ;v. 

f 'h'di.<oiit)i’x 71 . 

! CMA.MAN, 2 J 7 . 


, 0 HAM 3 A, D.B In,'. 

; CMAMP.\. 77 . 

imuifiniir, lOn. 

1 I ha lu II lid! Iliii, 1.77. 

! CHANDA, D.B., 71 . 

! OHANDAUSI (&.), :.' 30 . 

j CHANDERNAGOaE, r.l, i’.’ 
I Two Hotels 111 Foil. 

I CllAXDIL, 7'**. 

I CrfAN'DNI, 3 t. 

' CHANDRACIRI, 302 . 33 .*). 
i:iifiuri.iyajyatna. | 

Chap[H ^iift, 227 . 

CH^TAC^, D.B., 


CUATTISGAIIH, 77. 

dHAVAKACHCHEBI, B.H. 

cood, 42 L. 

Cfniifii, fivj. 

CHENKALEDI, B.H., 410. 

Chri'id. 2H». 

CHERAT, D.B., 212. 

CQERRA-PUNiII, 

D.B. commodious, willi 
.siTvaiits. 

J’ony Tonga .Si'vvice (eaeh 
seat, 30 rs.) to Shillong; 4S 
Ill's, notice to manager ai 
Shillong. 

CHIDAMBARAM, 387. 

D.B. 111 . from riy. sta.; 
it is Mirnishiid w ilh crockery, 
and tlieu* !'< £i I'ook in eliarge. 

CHILAW, R.H. good. 417. . 

('•lihn uvula, 207. 

ClllNCIlWAl), 201. 

CHINGLEPUT tR.), 3S:k 

CMINSl-llAlf, r.4. 

I CHITOE, s •. 

i D.B. close lo rly. st.'i., 

i belonging lo Uodejjiur 

! Itajah. 

! (TIOHAI., S'\ 
j f 'hjffii-Xaijpit r, 78, 

I Cl.lFTnV, 

; COCHIN, 

I Hotel; Faniihj IJ.; D.B. 

j J>iir. 

; CClMDATORK, 37s. 

COLOMBO, 401. 

Hotels: Cr'ii.a" Or'- rf.d 
II. (Usually kiiiiVMi as Die 
ti.O.ir.). one i.f the bf si. if 
not lliL besr. in llie K. f idf<: 
lair II., ijuii'ler and Ml a 
' iilcasanter sit nation than 
the 0.0. ir., elose lo tin se.'i, 
a little moic tli;iM t m. riom 
the laiiding-i''':n:e. 'J heie i.-s 
' a svviminihg barli riltaclied 
to the hotel. 

Clubs : the Cnlntnhu C. on 
tlie c.ilic Face. Col/ c. 

, vviMi links oil lli«(>al]i' Fare. 

English Merchants, 
Booksellers, Stationers, 
etc. ; If. H'. r.nr and Co. 
(also agents for H. S. King 
amt f**., Luiidoii). 

l7orle^. Tortoiseshell 
Jewoll^y^ - stgnes, 
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Otfli'5 D. F. de Chat- 1 

Oeuma Outfitters : Car- 
9^11- I, 

Steamship Agencies: P. 

I® 0. .S.ZV, Co., office opposite 
the G.O.U., Agent, F. Bay- 
ley. ForinlKlitly mail ser- 
vice to and from I^ndon, 
the Continent, and Sydney, 
stopping at- all the chief 
ports ; fortniglitly service 
also to Bombaj, Cahnitta, 
Sti'altR Settlements, China, 

and Jajiaii. nnm Ltr, 

AgenU Whittall and Co. 
Fortnightly mail service to 
and from London and Syd- 
ney, stopping at all chief 
ports. British India S.y. 
Co., AftciitB, Alstons, Scott 
ami Co. ; Chtv Livr, Agents, 
Aitken, Spence, ami Co. ; 
A nch or . JAne, A qrnts, Del - 
niege, Reid and Co. 
ComjidiiygnnJ, 200. 
CONJBVERAM, 383. 

COONOOR, 370. 

Hotel : Crten rn w 11. , Orny\^ 
II., DavUhon's IIIU ih'ove II. 
COOULA, 20. 

Cnraiiadu, :^SS. 

OUDDAIiORB, 8-^0. 

D.B. and (R.) 

CUDOAPAH (R.), 301. 

CUMBUM (R.), 351. 

O0TTAOK, D.B . 2S1 

Oluh : with ill the Fort 
enclosure. 


D. 

DABHEJr, 223. 

DABHOI, 108. 

DACCA, 267. 

D.B. near Church. 

Club: /)rtcc« C. 

DAKOR, 110. 

DlLBODSlE, 1!>7, ^ 

BoMb: S(r(iH.'<n7ry Bank 
R.. m imotuftR., Bvu'ii 
He<ui 


daman BOAD, 105. 

D.B. beyond town, at 
mouth of rh'cr, good. 

DAMBOOL, R.H. excellent, 
virtually an liotcl, 418. 
Dtnaodar Hirer, 

DAMOOKDEA, 202. 

DARJEELING. 2% 

Hotels : kVoodlands If., 
(goo'l; coiiiiDaiKls fine view). 
Druin Druid IL, Darjeeling 
If., Alla Vllfu IL, Rm Bv.iih 

II., Mrs. Houghton's IT., 
(Meadow Bank), Gresham 
lIoH.sp H. 

Club: DarJedingC., Auck- 
land 11 liid. 

DATFA, 102. 

DUltlnluhitil, 08. 

DciUira Oyu, 417 . 

DEESA. 11.8. 

Kly. ill progress from 
Palanpur. 

DEHRA DUN or BOON, D.B., 

248. 

Club : Deh ra Doon C. 
Hotel: Vivtoria H. 

Rly. ill eontcinplation 

from llavflwar, 

DELHI, 130. 

D.B. Kellner's liefresh- 
merit and Sleeping Rooms in 
the rly. ata., comfortable ; 
chota-hazry served in bed- 
rooms; other meals in the 
j’cfifsliment room below ; 
good cni.sino. 

Hotels: Ciril and Mili- 
tanj II., Cashmere <,\ite II., 
yncthhrool’ If . ,IJ nited Servin’ 
//., Shir H., Grmt Western 
H.j (hand IL, i nperwl 11. , 
Kmprrss F. 

Touts: Travellers shoulji 
be warned again.st these 
individuals who torment the 
stranger from morning till 
night trying to persuade him 
to patronise their employers. 
They should be treated, as 
far as possible, with iiidiffer- 
enee. 

DecUer In Indian Curios : 

48. ,1. Telkrg, not far from 
the Cashmere Gate. 

Meixihants: Shawls, Em- 
broideries to G^aiid silver ; 
Motif^Ram, Chnidni Chauk, 
near Museum. 
DEOALLr;28. 

D.B., 66. 


Dera (jJiosi Khan, 210, 

DBRA ISMAJL KHAN, D.B., 

211, 216. 

lihar, SO. 

DHARBCPUR, 188. 

D.B. good. 

DHARAMSA7.A, D.B., 282. 

DHARW4.R (R.), D.B., 337. 

DHOLACR.). 161 . 

DHOLPUR (R.), 92. 

DHOND (R.), 297. 

DHORAJI, 162. 

DHUBRI, D.B., 266. 

Hotel : Dhulri H. 

Diamond Ilarhonr, 63. 

DIBRUGARH, D.B., 206. 

Club : Dihinigarh C. 

DICKOYA, 408. 

DIG or DEEG, 183. 

The Goi>al Bhawnn Palace 
is put at the dispo.sal of 
strangers (permission must 
he asked). In it a paper of 
rules is hung up for their 
hencllt. 

DIKSAL, 298. 

DIKWELLA, R.H. good, 413, 
4 Li. 

Dihi'orro Tcviple.s, 118. 

DIMBULA, 408. 

DINAPUR, D.B., 48. 

Kellner’s Refreshment 
and Retiring Rooms. 

DINDIGAL (R.), 394. 

Rly. in contoinplation 
N.W. to join the Calicut 
(Rt-e 2S) and Coimbatore 
lino (Rtc. 30). 

DIRCil, 227. 

Dorn, 312. 

Dondra, 416. 

Doneiru, 197. 

DONGARGARH (R.), 76. 

DUDtl SAUGAR, 321. 

DUM DUM, D.B., 62. 

Dumpep, D.B., 260. 
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E. 

Hastern Nara CUndlt 218. 

EKIBIYANKUMiySLRA, 410. 

Ekncligodn, 412. 

418. 

ELEPHANT PASS, R.H. in 
Old Dutch Font, 421. 

ELEPHANTA CAVES, 18. 

ELLORA CAVES, 71. 

Tomb converted into a 
D.B. A week’H notice to 
]des.s Secretary at Ain-anj^a- 
bad reqtured tor porniiasiou 
to occupy it. 

Elphinstone Point, 314. 

ENGLISH BAZAR. Marling- 
place for Gaur, 200. 

Aocoxnmodation : Tln^ 
magisl rate's iH^nnissioii 
stumld be obtained bofore- 
liaiul to occupy the Mahlnli 
Circuit-house, which is a 
cmnl'ortable building, being 
funiished and provided witli 
bedding, linen, crockery, 
cooking-utensils, and all re- 
quisites, in charge of a resi- 
dent servant. At least one 
servant who could cook an<l 
take charge of Iwiggage 
.should be sent on before 
with the coolies or covered 
c.art cimtaining the baggage. 
Hor,ses and carriages cannot 
be hired. The traveller 
must bring his provisions 
with him. 

ERAOOR, R.H., 411. 

ERODE (R.). 878. 

ETAMPITIYA, R.H. com- 
fortable, 400. 

ETAWAH, (R.), 252. 

D.B. ]s m. from rly. sta. 
(food .supplie<l at moderate 
charge). Caniages at rly. 
sta. 

Everest, Mount, 203. 


F. 

FALSE POINT, 209. 282. 

FARDARPUR. D.B., 31. 
FATEHABAD (R.), 81. - 

FATEHPUR-SIERl, 175. 

D.B. in the old Record 
Ofllce (see plan). 
fiizilirtt, 1G4. 

Feyn, D.B., 249. 

Ffiuchuganj, 2CS. ^ 

FEROZEPUR (R.), 104. 

D.B. near Deji. Coinmis- 
shmer’s Cntchcrry. 

Fort St, DarifJ, 3S7. 

FRENCH ROCKS, 373. 
FULLERS CAMP, 227. 

Fidht, r»3. 

Futt<'hi)ore, D.B., 248. 
FYZABAD, (R.), D.B., 240. 


G. 

GADAG (R.), 3.35, 345. 

D.B. 4 ni. from rly. sta. 

' OADARWABA, D.B., Sa. 

fadr Armn, 213. 

GALLE, 414. 

Hotel : Peiiitiaular iC 
Oriental H. fairly comfort- 
able. 

Steamship . Agencies : 

Clan Line, Clark, Spence and 
Co. ; firitish India S.N. Co., 
and Anchor Line, Delrnege, 
Reid and Co. 

CAMBER, 214. 

Gampolri, 

GARPOS,!?. B 

GAUHA;LD.&.^t66. 

^Daily Pony Tonga Service 
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at 6 A. 1 I. OT not later than 9 
A, M., to Shillong. Rates for 
each seat 25'rs., lb seers of 
luggage fVee. Ordinary bul- 
lock Train service to Shil- 
long, daily. 'Write to 
Manager, Gauhati axld Sliil- 
long Transit Service, Gau- 
hati. 

GAUR, 259. 

(See English Bazar.) 

GAYA, D.&, 49. 

GERSOPPA, D.B., 26, 357. 

GHAZIABAD, 190, 249. 

Waiting and Refresh- 
ment Rooms at rly. sta. 
with sleeping accommoda- 
tion. 

GlIAZI GHAT, 216. 

GILIMALE, 412. 

Good accommodation and 
water. 

Gingi Fort, 384. 

Gir, 154. 

Giridih, 50. 

Giritella TAike, 422. 

Giniar, 165. 

GOA, 823. 

Hotel: Cro$cent IL, Gome’s 
II. (not good). 

GOALPARA, D.B., 266. 

GOALUNDQ GHAT, 267. 

Steamers (comfortable), 
daily mail service to Naraiii- 
panj. 

GODRA. 110. 

GOGA GATE, 108. 

gokab:road(r.), sio. 

Goknl, 182. 

Golaghat, 206. 

GOLKONDA, 342. 

GONDAL, 162. 

There are a good Guest 
House and D.B., both cura- 
f«)rtably furnislied. 

Goonda, 241. 

GOOTY (R.), SOL 

Govardhan, 188. 

GUJltANWAl.A,<R.), 205. 

D.B. close to sto., poor. 
No caps to be had. 

GULISTAN, 227. 
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ODirEAKAL(B.), 801. 


ODmDB(B.), S-M. 


ODZERAT, O.B., 20?. 

Cra^OB (R.), 03. 

D.B. at rly- sta. 'Hi ft 
Muaaflr Kbana, near the 
rly. .Hta. isahainlsoiie, well- 
furnielied hoiwc built by 
tlift Rajah for the conveui- 
eucc of travellers. It is 
necessai-y t.«) write before- 
hand 1o the Rcsitlent to 
obtain peniii«^sion to occupy 
rooms there, and also to in- 
sure nccoimnodalion, as it is 
fretiuciitly full. 


H. 

HABARAKE, R.H., 42'i. 

HAIDARABAD (Deccan), 
(R.), 338. 

Hotel : (See Sccundora- 
bjul.) 


HAIPARABAD (Sind), 2'2U. 
Jliikgalla, 409. 
HALTJAMULLA, 413. 

R.H. indilteriMit, but good 
club, to which access is easy. 


SAltBOI(R.),231. 

D.B. closo to sta. 

HARDWAR, 240. 

Rly. in contemplation to 
Dehra Doon. 

HARIHAR (R.), .353. 

HARIPUR, D.B.. 121. 

HARNAI, D.B., 227. 

Ilullock Dhumiiior Tonga 

available. 

HASAN ABDAL, D.B., 210. 

HATHRAS (R.), D.B., 2.>1. 
HATTON, 408. 

Hotel .small, not recoin- 
^lended. 

Ilii:NARATGODA,406. 
HKRAMITIPANA, 412. 

Lodgings to be had at 
large Pilgrim Bungalow. 

HIKKADUWA, R.H., 4U. 

HINGANGHAT, D.B , T4. 

liiiignlit 74. 

HISSAR (R.), D.B., 103. 

HOOGHLY, 51, (53. 

Hotel: if. 

HOOKEYTOLLAH, D.B., 200. 
IIONAWAR, 357. 

HORANA, R.H., 413. 

HOROWAPOTANB,R.H,,^17. 


I. 

IGATPURI (R.). 2S. 

D.B. 4 m. from sta. Good 

Hotel. 

INDORE, D.B., 80. 

hulra-hdta Hill, 3.o5. 

IRANEPAIKKULAM, R.H., 
421. 

IRANAMADU, RH., good, 
421. 

'Isninii' Ilill-Fortf 2M?. 

ITARSI, 34, 80. 

D.B., R., and waiting 
rooms. Tongas available. 


! 

I JACOBABAD (R.), 22(5. 

I D.B. at Wan Radharani. 
JAKLA, R.H., 410. 

JaFFNA (•/ri//'/ttfp(dnm), 121. 
JAGANNATU, 271. 
JAIPUR (see Jnixiore). 


HAUBANTOTTA, B.H.; 415. 

Uamuoncondithf 345. 

HAMPI (Vijay ana^ar), 345. 

D.B, at Kanialapur. The 
foe for its use is 1 r. per 
..diem (1 r. ‘8 fur a married 
coupler and the visitor must 
make his own arrangements 
about food. Mosquito cur- 
tains should be brought. 
There are one or two Oo^■o^n. 
Tuent Peons in charge of the 
rooms, who arc glad to ncc 
as guides for a small fee. 

HAKSI> D.B., 103. 


HOSHANGABAD, D.B., 80. 

HOSPET (R.), D.B., 345. 

HOTGI (R.j, 2t'9, 324. 

HOWRAH, (53. ' 

Hotel : Oriental //. 

(Soil also CiAlcutla.) 

HUBLI(R.), 337. 353. 

7/«Z/, 321. 

Ilulikal Fort, 380. 
HULLABID, 354. 


JAITPUR, 102. 

Dliarmsala coinfortable. 

JAJPUn, 282. 

JALAMll, 71. 

JALARPET (R.). 30'J. 

Hotel: Just outside sta., 
w'here conveyances can be 
obltiincd. 

JALPAIGURI (R.), D.B., 262. 

JAMALPORE, 201. 

Kellner's Refresliment 
and Retiring Rooms at sta. 

Junigulj 355. 


BANWBLLA, R.H. good, 411. 
HARAPA, 214. 

HARDA» 34. 

D.B. 3 mlnutesVwalk from 


JAMRUD, D.B., 213. 

JAND17R(R.), 333. 
Jarapani, 248. 

JATBAPDB, 8tiS. 
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D.B. close to Police Lines. 

JelapahaTf 263. 

3WALSAR (R.), 153, 1C2. 

JEYPORE, 125. 

Hotel; Kcmr-i-Hiixd II. 
excellent. R., D.B. at sta. 

JHANSI (R.), 00, 102. 

Hotels : New Bailway IT . ; 
Midland Railway H. D.B. 
good. Accominodation also 
in Rani of Jhansl’s Palace. 
Write beforehand 1o Dep. 
Oomiii. 

Club : Mann Cluh. 

JHELUMCR.), 207. 

D.B. ill caiitoiiiiieiit. 

JODHPUR, 120. 

D.B. Illy. lino in con- 
ahMiction from .Judhpiu' lo 
Bicknneor lun Xagoro, 170 
ni. 

Jogednear Cave^ 25. 

JUBBULPORB, (R.) 35. 

Hotel : Jarkaon'ti II. good. 

JULLUNDER, 194, 

Hotel: Cheltenham II. j on 
the Mall opposite the chnrcli 
in Cantoiiuicnt - suburb. 
D.B. 5 minutes’ drive from 
rly. sta. 

JUMMOO, 200. 

JUNAUADH, 153. 

Accommodation and con- 
veyances on appliciition lo 
the Priint; 11 liii.sier of Kiitty- 
war. There is a line Guest 
House for natives and 
otficials of rank. D.B. close 
to rly. sta. Two gooil 
Sarals oiit.sido the Maji'Vili 
and VcKUval Gates respee- 
lively. 


JUNGSHAHl (R.), 222 . 


K. 

Kndamj 213. 

Kadai'oli, 320. 
KADUGANNAWA, 407. 

KADUWEUA, ft.H., 411. 
RATBA, ll7 


21Q. 

KALA OTA, R.H., 417. 

KALBARGA, D.B., 299. 

Kcdifjhatf 61. 

KALKA, good D.B., 183. 

Hotels : Lowridi> H.j next 
iloor lol*. O. and T. O., and 
Iumlcy*8 H. Tongas Office 
at P. O. (see Simla). Pas- 
sengers can bonk to inter- 
mediate stations between 
Knlkii and Simla by onlin- 
ary conveyances, but tlie 
full fai-e, 8 rs., will be 
charged. Notices tu Pu-i- 
semjen by Tonga (sec Simla). 

KALPI, D.B., 53, 01. 

Kalnngu^ TS. ^ 

KALUTARA, R.H. excellent, 
413 . 


KALWAWEWA, 419. 

Travellers will find nc- 
coimiiodatioii at tlie Govt. 
Bungalow on the Bund. 

KALYAN, 27. 

R. andf Waiting Rooms. 
Bulloek-earts for hin*. 


I 


I 

I 


KAMALAPUR, 345, 

D.B. 'rh<' fee for its use 
is 1 r. per diem (1 r. Shs. for 
a married cou])le, and the 
visitor must make his own 
aiTang**ments about food. 
Mosfjuito curtains should 
lie brought. There are one 
or Uvo Govei iinieiit Plm>ii.s 
in eliarge of the rooms, who 
are glad to act as guides for 
a small fee. 


; KAMPTBE, D.B., 7(1. 

KAHAKARAYANKULAM, 
R.H., 421. 

^AMDT. 407. 

Hotel: QiicGn’,i II. j fair. 
Club: on S.W\ side of 
fjake. 

Drapers, etc^f^'B. Charter 
and Co. 

Kanijm r«Wcy, '1$7. 

1 KANHARI, 23, 27. 

i Kanipanij 219. 

KANITIVA, B.H., 411. 

Kankariyei, La1x{ 115. 

Kanhlutl, 24G, 9 

KAMtII^, R.H., 423. 

Kmiadmvj, 110. 


KAHApB^ D.B close to 
arsenal, 223. 

Hotels: Reynolds' IL (good) 
(.'lose to Trere St. sta.; Ux- 
inntonVli , ; longvim H. 

Club: Sind C?Hh, adjoining 
the Frcre Hall CompoQhd. 
It is open to all lihiropean 
travellers, introduced by a 
member. OymJchana and 
Ladies' Club within live 
minutes walk from Sind 
Club. It has six lawn tennis 
courts/ ttt'O covered batl- 
minton courts, ballroom 
and library. Band gener- 
ally plays every Monday 
evening. 

Band : Native regimen- 
tal, plays in Government 
Oardf'ns on Wednesday 
evenings betw'cen 6 and 8 ; 
at Gymkhana every Monday 
evening. 

Banks : National Bank eg 
Indi(f, Bank of Bontbay, Agra 
Bff.uk f nil within easy walk 
of tl»e city rly. Sta. 

Steamship Agencies ; 
P. tC- 0. S.N. Co.f and 
British India, S.N. Co., 
M*Ivf>r, M‘ICenne and Co. ; 
Clan line, Finlay, Muir and 
Co. ; Boll Line, Sir Charles 
Furhrsand Co. ; 

B. Graham ffhd Co. 

KAHJAT, 286. 

KARLI, D.B., 2S7. 

The best w'ay lo visit the 
Caves is to alight at KJian- 
dala (O.I.P. KJy.i, drive to 
Kurli, see caves, and catch 
mail train nt Loiiauli. 

Kfirmiyurammaii Kovil, 400. 

KARUll, 878. 

KARWAR, D.B., 356. 

KAUIVI, 103. 

KASARA (R.), 2S. 

KASAULI, 188 . 

Hotel : Ntyrton’s II. 

KASIM BAZAR, 25S. 

Katas, 207. 

KATHGODAMCR.), 245. 

Hotel: Railway H 

Tongas, ponies, dandies, 
bearers, and porters, aw’aittlie 
trains. Tongas should be 
secured beforehand by letter 
or telegram to station- 
master. "A'/cA'a^ at moderate 
rate m'e available for native 
serVHflta. Fram Kathgodain 
to Naipi-Tal Brewery l»y 
tongnrHjtiUyi*!;Af^ rs.^ as. 
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ifaitjnri, 280. 
KAm, 36, 77. 
KATPADI, S»J7. 
RATTYWAU 
IBO. 

Kaiy, 881. 
KAUNU, D.B., 


Jfojftfc Paw, 227. 


PRf)VINCE, 


20p. 


KOLAGHEL, S64. 

D.B. on S. side of rand to 
liarVmr. 

Kolnr, ?70. 

KOLAB road, 300. 

KOLHAPUR, 317. 


KBOALLA, R.H. ]ioor, 407. 

KBKERAVTA, R.H. Kmall \ j., 
lint good, 41 S. 

KeJani, 405. 

KEM, 20S. 


D.B. at S. end of Can- 
tonniont. 

Koiiaral:^ 274. 

Ko.ha, 77. 

KfitUj 77. 


KERI-GHAT, D.B., l^^O. 
KhadaJcu'anla J.olv, "207. 
Khaiber Pass, 213. 

KHAIRABAD (R.), 212. 

Khfiinrahii, J03. 
KHAMOAON, 74. 

1vIIA\.V, r.l, 250. 

Khnndagiri Cace^, 278. 

KHANDALA, 280. 

D.B. on Gdjre of the ravine. 
Hotel: ahivMi! If. (fair). 


Kotaffiri, 370. 

KOTAL DARWAZA, 220. 

KOTGARH, D.B., 100. 

KOT-KAPURA (E.), 1C4. 

KOTRI (R.), 220. 
KOUMARKELA, 78. 
KRISHNA, 300. 

Kiirhhil:, 22S. 

KtOln Vallniy 100. 

KUMBHAKONAHtCR.), D.B , 

3SS. 


KHANDWA, 34, SO. 

R. and Waiting Rooms. 

Con veynnees procurable. 

D.B. 

KhamyhOfXa, 150. 

KheUt, 220. 

KHERALU, 117. 
KHULDABAD (or Roza), 00. 
KJniwiilavi , 220. 

Khwiijah KMzr Uhind, 217. 
Klaimri, 224, 

KILLA ABDULLA (R.), 227. 
Kiachinjanoa Mount, 201. 

KlBl ELA, 414. 

KIRINDE, R.H., 415. 
KIRKEE, 201. 

KISH AN, 220. 


KUMBURUWELLA, R.H. , 
410. 

KUNCITAMAN ROAD, 124. 

KniiMir, 71. 

KujmrlhaUa, 104. 

Karujmm, 205. 

KURNAL, 187. 

D.B. in Civil Station N.W. 
of town. 

KURNOOL, 351. 

D.B. 4 m. fi.^ni rly. sta., 
3 naliCo Hotels. Carts, 
bullncks, ainl pony transits 
proeu ruble. ^ 

KURSEONG (R.), D.B., 203. 

Hotel : Clarendon IL (good) 
pleasant place for breaking 
journey. 


KISTNA TERMINUS (or Bcz 
wada) (R.), 345, 351. 

Kittur, 338. 

KOCHAW, 227. 

KfrtUnkanal, 304. 

KODKAKl. Two D.Bs., 357. 

KOHAt, D.B., 213. 

KdhitMii SdO. , 

KOIl. 9!^^. 


KURUXEGALA, R.H., 406. 

KUTALEASt, SOS. 

KDTB (IkM), 145. 

Police Rest Hou8d in the 
tomb of Adhain Khan. Com- 
fortable quarters. Applica- 
tion must be made befoi'c- 
hand'bO the superintendent 
of police at Delhi c^or per- 
inia.<don to atop tAire . D.B. 
close to the great mosque. 


L. 


LATJANI, 20^ 

LAHORE (R.), 107. 

D.B. ^ m. ftom rly. sta. 
Hotels: Nedou's H., Char- 
i)irf Cross H., Royal rieforia 
>/., Monigomery If., North 
Western if., Clark's Family 
II,, Court House 11., Sind 
tnul Panjab H, in Civil Lines, 
good. 

Boarding Houses: liih 
lier'^, Caverslinm. 

Club in Civil Lines, Pnnjab 
Club. 

LAKI (R.). D.B., 220. 

/.((/. A uadi, S3U. 

Lakmtr, D.B., 240. 

LALA MUSA (R.), 207. 

LALITPUR, D.B., 80. 

LANDOUR, 240. 

Hotel : Oriental II. 

LARKANA, D.B., 218. 
LASALGAON, 1. 

Ixishkar, 00. 
iMSsendra, 110, 

J^na Ciwes, 29. 

LUAKSAR, 230, 246. 

Li bn tin, 204. 

LTMBUr, 151. 
LINGAMPALLI, 338. 

Ijodwick Point, 314. 

Logarh Hill-Fort, 289. 

LONAULl (R.), 286. 

Hotel ^ m. from rly. sta. 

LONDA (R.), 321. 

LORALAI, 237. 
LUCKEBSBRAT, 60, 262. 

LUCKNOW (R.), 231. 

Hotels: Hill's Immnal ff., 
good ; Civil and Muitary H.\ 
jtoynl H . ; Prince of Wales's II. 

dlub: United Service, in 
the Chatr Manzil Palace. 

LUDHIANA, 104. 

D.B. at liy. sta. 

Lundi JKokd, 213. 

Lanit 120. 

LUHVOALA, 41(^ 



M. 

MADDAWAGHOHITA, R.H., 

4^^1. 

MADDnR(R.), S7I. 

Visitors to Cau^-t‘iy Falls 
cATi alight at flieSoiiaiilialli 
Platform, on previous iiotico 
lo hitatlou-ma.stot#therc. 

Mafthavapurj 102. 

Madhnbandt SO, 

MADHUPUR (R.), D.B., 50. 

MADRAS, 303. 

Hotels: Helgmvia, Cham- 
hers' Vlaroiihiit Cap}Kr 
Hornet (rd^rdeiHt FA phi n - 

stone's English Familtu Es- 
planade, Imper-ialt Molokof 
(Lippei't'w), Mount, rail 
Mall, Road's Fa mill/, Rni/al, 
Feperg, Violoria ; Mrs, IC. i\ 
Tilhardt's iSrlvcto Boarding 
Kstablishiiient. 

Clubs: The Madras C. 
Central nituation at 1 in. 
from the rly. sta. cm Mount 
Koad. Honorary inemhrr.s 
will Hnd tliGiniselvcs far move 
comfortable here than in an 
hold ; there Is a consider^ 
able number of residential 
ehainhcrs. 'J'ho 
Cosmoimlitan Club also on 
Mount Road. It is a mixed 
fdul) of Kuropeaiis and native 
gentlemen. The Adyar Club 
admits ladies as well as 
gentlemen ; it is 3 m. S. of 
^fadras Club, and in its 
grounds the Madras Boat 
Club has its sheds. 

Conveyances; The dis- 
tances ill Madras are very 
considerable. It is neces- 
sary for travellers who wish 
to see the sights in a short 
time to engage a cairiagc. 
Hire, a day, 1 horse, 3 ra., 
2 horses, 7 rs. 

There are mimerous livery 
stable keepers, such as the 
Madras StaUe Co„ who hire 
out brougliams with 1 horse 
for 3 rs. a day, which la raised 
ill the season to 4 rs. and 
sometimes 5 rs. The hack 
carriages to be hired in thji 
streets are cheapeT, but are 
generally badly horsed and 
far from clean. If possiblej 
the visitor should inake ar- 
rangements beforehand for 
a livery stable. -conveyance 
* to meet cjj^rriv'al. 

Agents AnuthnoC and 
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Co. (branch of Henry 8. King 
and Co., 65 Cornhili), under- 
take all business in con- 
nection with travelling and 
hnanoial arrangements for 
travellers in India. 

Steamship Agieiiioles : 
I\ (fc 0. S.N. Co.. Arbuth- 
not and Co. Steam^l^tlnr- 
ing pa«?.sengpr season every 
forttiight to Calcutta and to 
Cohmiiio, Aden, Ismailia, 
Port Said,^ Marseilles, Gib- 
raltar, Plymouth, and Lon* 
(hm, eb*.; Clan Line, Gordon, 
IFoodroffc a'nd Co. ; Ans/ro- 
Hnngarian Lloyds S.N. Cn., 
and Hiitish India S.N. Co,, 
Hi nuya nd Co . ; A nchor Line, 
Best a nd Co. 

Missions: The 8.P.G. 
(Mission House in RiindnlVs 
TM.j Veisevy), serve the ftll- 
lowing churches St, 
Thome, St. Paul’s, Vepery, 
and St>, .Ttihn's, Bgmore, 
and have charge of a Theo- 
logical College ill SulJivan’s 
Gardens; iilso of a school 
and Orphanage. 

Newspaper: The Madras 
! MaV, ail important publ ica - 
I timi. 

MADURA. 305, 

D.B. oh^se 10 rly, .sta. 

MAG ALU AT, 205. 

MAGARPIR, 225. 

MAHA OTA, R.H., 410. 

MAHABALESHWAR, B13. 

Hotels : Fuunlain TL, 
good, line vieiv. MakabaU 
eshirar H., Uijton H. 

Club witli bedrooms at- 
taclied. 

Mail Contractor, A rd- 
eshir Framjer, Civil 

MAHABATJPUR, 308. 

MAHABAX, 1S2. ' 

9^[ahakiit, 335. 

MAHARA, 406. 

MaM, 360. 

MAHIM, 104. 

MAHMUD KOT (R.), 210. 

MAHOBA, D.B., 103. 

Mnhuli, 316. 

Mailarjfbr, 3.37. 

Maindrolt, 249. 

Mtdcolm Feth, 313. 

HALDAH, ir- 0 . 0 

DB. good, 871. 

Mal^ffola, « 2 . 
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Manckhar iMke, 219. 

J/nmfor, 121. 

MANDSAUR, 82. 

MANDvl, 168. 
MANGALORE, 8S8. . 

MANCa, 227. 

lCAinKF(m(B.),S6,104. 
HANIKYALA, 208. 

Manipur, 266, 268. 
MANIYACHI, 397. 

MARAVILA, R.H. good, 416. 

Mannaar, 421. 

MARBLE ROCKS, 2 D.Bs., 95. 

Mardan, 212. 

Margala, 210. 

MARMAGOA, 321, 366. 
MARWAB, 120, 121. 
MA,SKELiyA, 409. 

MATALE, 418. 

R.H. good, practically an 
Hotel. 

MATARA, B.B. very comfort- 
able, 415. 

MATHERAN, 285. 

Much frequented from Sat. 
till Mon. in the season. 

Hotels: Pinto’s IL, Rugby 
JI. 

MAU, 102. 

D.B. i m. fttim rly. sta. 
Conveyances obtainahle ; 
native' medical officer. Post 
and Telegrapli Offices. 
Mnyapur, 240. 
MAYAVBBAM, 888. 

MBEAN IffiER, 197, 204, 214. 

MEERUT, D.B., 190. 

Hotels : several. The 
Empress 11. , hest ; Lytton //., 
Meerut !£., G&h 11. , Court- 
iiey's II. 

Club: fFheljrC.(Whelcc). 

MEHMADABAD, 110. 

Good Waiting Boom at 
rly. sta. 

MEH8ANA, 117. 

Mekar, 74. 

METTUPALAITAM, 379. 
HotM. 

MHOW.igtN 



INDEX AND DIRECTORY 


P<B. and Kefroshnient and 
Waiting Room at rly. sta. 
Miani, 162. 

MihitUale, 420. t' 
MINOHNAL, S24. 

Minerif 422. 

mAJ(B.),31?. 

D.B. near sla. 

MirUgoni Oy*it 418. 

MIRZAPUR, D.B., 3i). 

Club : AI{r::tquir C\ 

MITHRi, 226. 

MIYAOAM, 108. 

MOGUL SARAI (R.), 30. 
MOHAL, 208. ' 

Mohpfini, 35. 

MOHUN, D.B., 218. 

mqkameh (r.), do. 

MONARPUR, 7S, 

MONTGOMERY (R.), D.B., 
214. 

Montpczir Cfivest 22 . 

MOOLTAK, 214. 

R. and W. R., D.B. \\ 
in. N. of sta. Tliero ur(5 a 
few Tica Cfujrris; and Tvm \ 
Turns of a NOiuewbat rougli 
kind are alwayjs available 
at a clioap rate. 
iVoo)i FUdus, 400. 

MORADABiD, 230. 

D.B. 14 111. N. of rly. .sla.; 
accoinuiodation at rly. sta. 
Hotel: Imperial II. 

^fora^'J 92. 

MOR.VrUWA, 414. 

MORTAKKA, D.B., 7S. 

MOUNT ABU. 118. 

Good Rofreshiiicnt aivl 
Waiting Rooniri. 

D.B. oti the hill. 

Hotel; lUijinttfiaa If. 
Basaal?^ for ^ English 
stores?. 

OluB: HaJjnitaua C. 

ifOtnteLAvimA, lu. 
Hotel; Grand if., first- 
rate Hccoiuiiiodatioii. 
Mundali D.B.. 249. 
AfugutJS^Aan Jf/uOIi, 320. 
HfuntsffraM^ 417. 

MUNM^jS^^ 31* 


Murleurti Peak, 881. 

MURREE, 209. 

Hotels 4 Mell(yi'’s //., Iin- 
yierial /f.| Cremnr.?/f., Hew- 
forth f/., Rovjhary's //.. 
FonrH^s II. 

Club : Murren C. 

Dak Bearer Sorviod. Ti*.*!- 
vcHers by Pulki Dak, who 
.are unable to inako their 
own arrangements for po.st- 
iiig bearens, will, if itoa.sible, 
be 1‘ni‘nished with Daks on 
application to the inagis- 
tnite of the district, firau 
whom also they will obtain 
all rc«piisite inforiiiation as 
to estiiiiatcd distances be- 
tween known stations, to 
wliich only Dak Bearer.s nan 
be laid by any inagislrato. 

I^DRSJIEDABAD, 256. 

Mnslinhra^ 11)0. 

MUSSOORIE, 248. 

Hotels : Iftnnpton Court 
//. , Ti certopJI. (both inMnll ), 
IfimaUnja //., Mussaoric II. 
(Manager, C. Willard) near 
Club ami P.O., ChaNevHh 
If., mmlriUe If., Oriental 
It., Zephyr Lodge H., Kcu'd- 
v'oith lodge Jl. 

MUTTRA, D.B., 180. 

Mntwol, 40o. 

MYEMSING (R.), 268. 

MYSORE, D.B. near Jnil, 

I did. 

Hotels: Onldr,i If., Itmial 

1 //. 


N 

NAGPUR, D.B., 74. ' 

Hotel: Empress II. 

Bengal and Nagpur Rly. : 
Although the lino is open 
for through trattic, thh tfaiiis 
do not, as yet, run at i^ipid 
rates, and no time would be 
saved in f«)llow(iig this route 
Calcutta, rather than the 
old ront«, rw A^habad. 
Passengers by the and N. 
Rly. arc warned tb take a 
lunch laisket and provisions 
with them, as the refitjsli- 
I menf* arrun^nients along 
I the line are incomplete, and 
tlie trains stop 

siifficieutly loiigrat stations. 


nor at convenient hours, 
for meals. 

Xainghat, D.B., 249. 

NAINI (R.), 3i3. 

Hotel. 

NAINI TAL, 245. 

D.B. rather less than |[ in. 
from 8. eii^ of the lake. 

Hotels: Douglas Duh //., 
Alhioifii^., and Harris If., ou 
Iho Mall N. of the lake; 

* Ixtngham IL, S. Mall ; IlilVs 
If., near P.O. and Club *, 
Miirnt!j*s If. 

Club: Xaini Tal C., near 
Mfc. John's Churcli. 

Shop: Morrison's (Eiiro- 
])ean goods). 

From Kathgodaiu to 
Naiiii Tal Brewery by tonga 
daily, 3 rs. 8 as. Dandie.s, 
ponies, and coolies arc al- 
ways available at Brewerj’. 
where there are also R. anil 
sleeping %BjQQpiuiodation. 

NALANDE, R.H. good, 417. 

XALITATI, 256. 

j NALWAH, 300. 

NAMBAPANE, R.H., 413. 

NANDGAON, 31. 

D.B. (R.), and Waiting 
lb>omfl. 

Smididrug llill-rort, 371. 

XANDYAL, 351. 

Xnngpoh, D.B., 26»5. 

Xaujnngufl 377, 

XANCOYA, 409. 

NARAINGANJ, D.B., 207. 

XARAK.U^, 302. 

Xttrl, 227. 

NARKANDA, 190. 

D.B. Kix 1901119, splendid 
view of snowy range. 

Xariuah, 229, 

NASAK FRONTIER, 227. 

NASIK ROAD, 28. 

D.B. and Waiting Roions. 
Capital Tongas on hire. 

NASINA (R.). 230. 

NATTORE (R.), D.B., 202. . 

Xaula, 417. 

NAUSAR, 124' 

NAWANAjpAR, 163. 

Xayn Bunifalfowfii/.B.f 266. 
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NBEMUOH CEL), d2. 

D.B. Good Club, with 
cricket ground, etc.» at- 
tached. 

NEaAPATAM(R.),389. 

NEOOMBO, R.H. excellent, 
practically an hotel, 417. 

NELLORB, 801^ 

NERAL (R.), 285. 

Nerhndda River, 78.* 

Xigriting, 2 ( 50 , 

Nilgiri llilla, 3S2. 

NOWSHERA, 212.. 

D.B. near Posit Office. 

NUSSEERABAD, 86,. 124. 

D.B. 1 ni. lioin rly. sta. 

NUWARA EL17A. 409. 

Hotels: Grand H. and 
VriterioJL H., both indif- 
fei'cnt, bette kccoiniiiodsi- 
tion at the (Snb. 

Club ; a conifijrtable 
binigiilow, Stwiugers, jno- 
perly introduced, arc iid- 
inilted aa hou. members. 
iSee., Mr. 'NVickwar. 

CiislfClnh. 


O. 

OODEYPUR, D.B., Sj. 

OOTACAMUND, 8S0. 

Hotels: Svlk*s ]L, Wood- 
aiih- //., Fariiujdon fl. 

Club: Ootacumiind C. 

ORAI(R.),D.B.,9l. 

OUCHHA, 103. 


P. 

PABBI, 212. 

Pachhadra, 120. 

PACHUARI, D.B., 85. 

. Hotel: JftifAtry Conval^ 
escent 


PAOHORA, 81. 

Pak Pattan, 214, ' 1 

PALABADDALA,' good ac- 
commodation and water, 
412. 

PALAMCOTTA, 398. 

PALAMPODDARU, 

422. 

PALANPUR (R.), D.B., 118. 

PALITANA, 151. 

Several D.Bs. Dooltes can 
be obtained either privately 
or through the officers of 
the Pali tana Darbar. 
Charges, G an. to 2 rs. 

PALLAl, R.H., 421. 

PALLEGAMA, 410. q 

Palni mils, 394. 

PALUTUPANE, R.H., 41G. 


Peontrie, 249 . 

PBRADENIYA, 407. 

PESHAWAR, D.B., 212. 
HotCfb 

Petlad, 110. 

PHAOU, 190. 

D.B., grand view. 

PhaUuU 264. 

Philibkeet, D.B., 230. 

PBULERA, 124. 

Hotel. 

PiUaiyan Kovil, 899, 

Pind Dadan Khan, 207. 

Pindri Ghw/fr, 240. 

PIPARIA, 35. 

p.B., Notice should bo 
sent to ensure meals Ixung 
provided. Country carts 
available for luggage. 
Pimna Monastery, 117. 
Flamy, 25S. 


PANADURA, R.H. good and 
well Bitnated, 414. 
Panrhjanni, 313. 
PANDHARPUll, 29S. 
PANDUAH, 201 
Paiihakt Uill-Fort, 318. 

PANIEKANKULAM, R.H., 

420. 


PODANDR (R.), 37S, 
POLGAHAWELA, 406. 

POLLOHARUA, 422. 

The Govt. Bungalow on 
the Bund does duty as the 
R.H., and is comfortable. 

PONDICHERRY, 885. 

Hotels and D.B. 


PANIPUT, 185. 
D.B. toleiuble. 


PANKULAM, R.H., 417. 

Papanasham, 89S. 

Parnhat, 78. 

Parasgad, 321. 

Parasnath Mountain, 50. 
PARBATI, 205. 

PARBATIPUR (R.), 202. 

DASSARA, R.H., 409. 
FATAL PANI, SO. 

PATAN, 118. 

PatwiP^omwith, 159. 

fAhAHKOT (R.), D.B., 107 
Patinla, 164. 

PA'fXA, 48. 

PATBI,4).B.., 150. 

Puttadcikal, 336. 

Pawanijadh Kill- Fort, MS. 
Pavjang(^h, 109. 

PBTJUATH^.T.A, B.B., 418.^ 


POONA, 202. 

Hotels: Club H,, Napirr 

n. 

Club: Western India C., 
between Ordnsuco Linesand 
AVoodhouse Road sta., very 


^ood. Strangers, p^^»lw^^ly 
iiiti'odnced, are admitted. 
Contains billiard rooms, a 
good racquet court, and a 
few bedrooms for resident 
inemlHjrs. 

The Boat Club forms an 
important feature in the 
amuseiiipnts of tho place. 
Gymkhana and Assembly 
Rooms. On the cricket- 
ground, attachefl, are played 
the princii3al matches dur- 
ing the moiisdou months. 
A visitor, on being projierly 
proposetl and secondea, can 
join tho Assembly' Rooms. 

Golf Club: goo«i links. 
JjpUiner and '’Dress 
m»er : Miss Watson. 

Bank : Bombay Bank 
(Branch) 

FOR AD AH A, 202, 267. 


PORBANDAR, D.B., 162. 
PORTO 
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PujitabgaihHltl Foit^ 814. 
Purandharf 297i» 

PUBZ (JamnDBth), 270. 

D.B. } 111 . frun^ landing- 
placo, 

FUSSELl.A»« RH. good, 

tefintitolly sltuatsd, 4 U. 

PURULIA,78. 

Lake, 124. 

PUTTALAM, R.H. iiidlffer- 
aut, 417. 


Aany^io 

RANiatIKJE, 8 D.Bs., 'A 
HoMl ' 

RAiaKHSr,DB., 24 G. 

JHanjit hiitr, 2dl. 

RANNE, SH. liinaii^Ana 

pool, 41'). 

RATANPliR, 77. 

^RATLAM. D.B.(R), 82:' 

RATNASHBl, S3d. 

D.B. ExccUfiit club ; 
an> one of lespei tabilit^ 
made an hou. Oiembei . 


Q 

QUETTA (R), 22S 
Olub * Qitetta C. 

D.B. Hotel: Txfiisdot* ne If 
A new line is in contfCb^ 
pintion, either b} the Zhob 
Valley, oi vta Mushkhai. 


RATNAPURA, RH goo^l, 
411. 

IBLiWALPINDl(R), 209. 

V Cantonment D.R. i lotte to 
Post Ollice. 

Olub i Fawul Pindi 
SotelB ‘ Pov ell a H. , Ro n (U 
P}mh R*. MdhPs If, Vra 
Drymits JI . Ahs, £>t6W(i}C» 
If., Iviperml ff. 

RBNlGUNtA, 801 
Rooms at ily sta* 


R 

Rarkvanet 413, 

RAEWIND (R ), 214 

RAIOHUR (R.), 800. 

Raigarh, 77, 200. 

RAIPUR, 70. 

RAJKOT, 103 

D.B. the lace- 

COUISL. 

RAJMAIIAL, 200 

RAJPORE, D.B , 218. 

Hotels: Pniup of f Valais 
IL, New if, rictffnd^ 
Hurst's jhampnnii, iKmfes, 
ami dandies a>aila%. 
RAJPORA, 193. . 

Ranbaght D.B., 24^. 

Banhoda Pobb, 409. 
RAMBUKKANA, 407. ^ 
JtaiMsmraWf 8114. 
BAMNAGAR, 40 

RANAaHAT,D.B.,262. 
RoftM, 78. ' 

RASfDB?,i(fi. 

f f \ 


RETI(R,V217. 

RBWABl (R.), 11% 108. 

D.B. not far fiom il). sta. 
RINDLI, 229. ^ 

ROHKI, 217. 

ROORRBE. D.B , 224, 24> 

ROTAS, DB., 207. 
ROCHKELA, 78 

' iw 

ROSA, 69. 

One Bonf^w available, 
on pppbcatiDU to th# >Te»>H 
Srey. of the ^amrabaf. 
Contingent. 

Lodge, ^ther btftigalow. 
feiinissm must be asked 
Troin the Badr. TaTdkdor at 
Aurangabad (traveiigis 
should take provisii 
(^e also Sllora Caves.) 
Ruanuvlla, R.H.| 413. 

Rndbar, 229. 

RUK (R.), 218, 326. 

RUNCrORE, D.B . 306. 
Rnnporva, 2^. ^ 

EUNNOPOUXOgr, 160. 


'B S. 

SABAIllfAT/, 117, 150. 

Sulathtt, 18 <n. 

SatlhciiUf 88. 

Suihcui, 4d2. 

SAHARANPORE (R.), D.B , 

102, 229, 21b. 

The Dak from hero to 
Rypwp ran only cany 2^ 
mds ot linage. Allheai> 
packagesaiionld he booked, 
and ll\!^ receipt sent to 
Mebsia; and Co., L C , 
who Riiaage to meet all 
trams fbr the comfoit of 
pissei^iB. Good Hotels. 

Ptinj Un I mjitc&s II 

SAHEBOyNGBKR ), r> 0 . 

HVLCKASA, 76. 

SALEM (R 1^878 

bal man Nippon, 899 
inning nil iia, Jib6. 

SAMBALPUR, 77. 
bifinhhiU' ^54. 

‘'HwppcwSL 321,^ 

Smawrernsa. 

‘^anefc’ (f?L Jbpe), 88 

bfingain, 20).^ 

Sungnnei, 13^ 

bapenn, 2 ). 

SARA OHAft 262. 

Sa)and^f iortdt, 78 

btndniptn, 280. 

SARDHAVA, D.B., 191 

FoHbennisbion to see the 
Palaev applv to the agent 
atMceiut. T 
Sitrkhrj, UQi 
&ARNATH, 46. 

Santr 84 I. 

SAtARA^^AlH 814. 
bu/(/ceo«, OV 
baugai /siaiMT, 52. 

SACOOft, D.B , 80 
321. 

SECUNDERABAD, 341. 

Good D.B. Hotel: com- 
fortalile, , Visitors to Hia- ^ 
dnrabad, distant, 
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should stop here; ae theie is 
no accommodatioir there 

SEHWAK, D B , 210 

SeneM, 206 
SEKAMPORE, 04. 
iyemnm, D B 20^ 
SFRINGAPATAH. 273 
be^inghamt 392. ^ 

brntt' Pagodas (Xtshahalipur), 
808 

0 

8HAHABA4>Cit)»800. 

SHAH DARA 204, 2hC 

SHAHJAHAKPTTR(B) 2S1 
Club bhc(hja^n][nt'i t 

SHAHRIGCR ). 24 

SBEA^AOH (B #b ^ , 74 

ShtJokpitrOt 20!) A 
SHflABAOH 227^ 

SEES SHAH, DB,81i) 

S/ tU^njee (bdirUT^iif/a) UiU\ 

SHEVAROTHQ&S, 378 
Hotel YuiMHdH 

SHIKARPUB, aa, 220 

BHILLOHG, , 200, 260 
Hotel SUVong H Pony 
lou^a Seiviffi iluvto Qau 
hati, and bunoclpatain ser 
\Ke Alaily tQ^her»pnu)l 
lisUs fur eaoh ikat in toni^d 
2 d Tth, 15 seeia of luggage 
fiee. Wqte '^io Hanagei, 
Oauhati and Shillong Iran 
sit Sci\i 4 Gaulisti 


SHIVASAMHIIRAM, D B 
tan , 372 

SHOULP0R(R), PB, 26S 
324 

bhraiaiut DeUwoht 3 A 
s/irinafliar, lOy 
ShnllttrUhf 108 ^ 

SIALKOT. 200. 

Gooil D Bk 

SIBI, D B (B ), ^ 
SIPHeCB, !!«♦' 

bigiUt 418 ^ dr 

8IHORE,DB,153 

Sxkandaral , 1T4 
biUserh LakB, 129 

- sniilGUB^gt DB , 262 


aahA. m 

^wrles ou 
the Mhll to Uic 

«iCh%ra||k» LiB|^«And Oluh) 
iikit is An Agenov for 
OiCicmlies^ and serial toi 
feeding 

Kf Hatihips IT , 

M, Uo^dii H, 

frlhair vUedbntUef 
209 ydiNtS ff C4>mbe.Minere 
"" ‘c^, coii^PrUDle, 

ily fbr njjpiibexb of the^ 
i^enanted seWice. and for) 
^miBiary 
aleo coiqloi tabic 
Banka lliereaicee\ersl 
'‘Simla and Kalka line 
MigHM 2Dle phi tins 50 
m md4ii\ alidhill oari la^eo 
use I fir tills Join nc j bi tta 
hboked in oidinaiy com e> 
^es 8iis ,leawngal9 A w, , 
w al\ve)8 sudiclI to th^ 
cohditien that the wpighn 
and bulL of local and uncel 
mails ^lU admit of pis 
sen^erltf 12 slcjts of luggii^ 
^/ici ) rabengera by tongas 
using thQ fjont deat, should 
♦ WBsr cj^ htting-si eetsoles 
M vem, as >tcci1on 
^inst iiuury t^hux e> e» 
stbhe oi 

SllTHGARll, 29 A, H 
^ir L Bohm, 229 
SIRHIND,193 


SBTOAtSC 

P B about 1 in from il> 
sta (&•) QkiU and ponifs 
a\ailable Changing sts 
for engines 

9tXmT VALLEY, tPEs, 
267 


SIBSA Rt 4 

an iRiStFUB i 

80L0K,a8^ 

IhB^exaiBllent dthdivl^an 
mmh^kHK 
4mmthpiii , 372 

;sala coinfoi table 
[ONUA, TA 



|trxK«i(R.xi>^ -’18 * 


SlihrAIlPQB, IK) 
digramuagaldni, 3"S 
WXtAT, lOo 

^ R, yT'attlng Boom siid 
V some lUwpULg aeoommoda* 
tlon at ny sta PE on 
ghver banK 0 

3 , 320 . 


TAPFAlfRl (R ), 301 
Ta%gaMiam, 381 
rdkhif^yr 

% AX^AIvELF, 409 
TALBAaiT DB,kl 
TAH1,CK> C3 

TANBALLA, 415 

R H icuiarkably go< 
pie isantlv situ itei 
afbbe to the «<ea 
Tanghi, D B , 282 

TANJORE (R ) 389 

P B. close to bts , to tlie 
B of tlM Little lilt, uheie 
pony and bullock calls 
ate aiailable 

TANKA D B , 27 

f%ANBA,X>B,2o 

H'atei ^upidy, 2C 
Tapti Bt Uige, o4 
^ragaih, 123 

TARKTARAN, DB 1 ’ 

I iTttA, 222 

TEEKDARIA(a) 2o3 

TEESTA, P B , 266 
leh^ 102 

TELLICHEBBY, 3d 9 
PB good 

1|RUA0HAT, P.B, 2C9 
TEZP<m O B , 260 

THANiaAR, D B , IS- 
Ihtog, 190 
ligt} mV, 2t>3 

T1K|»VAKAM(R},PB 884 

TIlfKBVBLLT, P B , 397 

TinnipMtyanewa Tan } , 417 

TW PA%kR, 258 

R H mttall but good 

'*9 « * tfc. o 



m 


TtBinpAn aoi. 

D B. Mim« tlistaiie^ figm 
rly. ita. Wnt^ Ufote^ai&iA 
to Station-master jfofji opa- 
vayaoce. 

TUsunahonnaa, 416. ^ 

Tongttt^ £64 

TORANAOUtrU.m 

TOrttHxA, 084, ^ 

7 wftan, \n 

rmamopoLYiK) m 

D B good, 1 ni from c>ta . 
alerpli)^ accomimdation at 
ily. Hta. 

Olab: fridiii/Hi (jfy C 

*1 1 inwiti^n^ 341 

1 1 mbukt 30 * 


4 rs 


OOUALBK 433 

RH mdlfPriiit 
I i unlit )10 

Imldnlahif in 

TUMKtrR (R ) n 

TUNDliA(R), 3 2 ^ 

TDnOOBlN, D B , 

Hotels Jji tti wi l}i 4 ia H , 

Ludiiiitm hoUls 


tKOBX 

" ■ — 

i 


(fiwmifWj'aSfc-f 

K* 

vyof^s^rd, 


i' Jij 

# 

' ♦ 

r 


w: 


VA1)NA(.AK. 116 
Volnhhi^u , 
\A\kAxVfR. li>3 ^ 


4? 


^ E H Inn, U1 ^ 
V^ullc,*i ** 
M!I.T()KE,i .7 if 

j^VEtUWAL, lb.* 

jl*" 1 ra> niajyknl Itcoft* 
venunt to 

fetftTn Wnt f 5 \ 

cax j laxe At tlie stjUfnd to 
im it BixUtJe 


vnm,yh„ ' 


Vtlavaqi i(tJi i 3"x 

UJtTAJH, D B , M 

r'ufHO ift, * 

( luitna, ■*< 

UMBALLA^R) DB,i8\ 

Rotele Lu in/f' v suM( o n 
i(tntneiht H » himk^'\ JiafU 
udJt ft , // I iC/l udO 

/taf/iBk** If ; Afv ^ 

Club: (7. 

Agents* it Aoitoa fm<r 
Co tuiUertake the clfonns 
and forv^aidibg of goodb be- 


steep 111* 

4 Vfi 0)1 41*) v» 

T|JAYANAOAR(l{ainpi),345b 
'll Katimapur The 
fee foi ita iii^ IS 1 1 1101 
di^in (I 1 h M ^or 1 mar*- 
ili^ t 0l»K), aq^ till 
tur laesl his oira 

an iiTgt'Aieixtb abo« food 
Myih bo 

bl^jiiKlU* l8lTO3|f-i)iiL 
o-oroiniiioiitf^uiisSSi 
4|)a)iE of )ooluo,||^ wiU 
I imrnent 


Ira eldh iioareet Mfthabil 
LbbwarHlItL 

ITARANGAL, 845. 

WAI(DBi,BB„T4 

Wakta «■!&> Beflrealt- 

tnaatnBggu 

WfAtU]AOBr>8«0 

waboiAd^.m 

W&««AB(Il),JSU 

>^Iiore &a excellent lur \1 
can benruMded loi j'ls 
seu^Ois Doand Malnlnl 
I previous notice be 

qisein 

WABIBABAO (B.) D B ^ k 
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EXCURSION^ 

TOURS, . * , 


▲KD 


■GENERAL TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS. 


THOMAS COOK AND SON, 

Pio 1 ci8» Inc^d^rator^ and Fromotera ot the Fi uclpal By|[tein of Uouis , establleiiod Id 
l'*41 111 Great Biltaln and hel ind, and on the Coniitien^oi Euiopp. 

TbuBIST TICKETS BY MIDLAND BOtTTE usqed by* 
Thomas Cook and Son, to Dorbyshire, \oik8biie, Tjatiidkeblrcs Morecambe Bay, laid of 
Man, bcotUnd, Ireland, &c , al o Cboap fixcimon lickets to and from London. 

COOK'S ENODISH BAKE AND ISLE OF MAN TOUES 

rover all points of iiiten Si, includingWiuJdmere, Coniaton, Ullswater, DorWentwater, Bydal» 
Grasmeie Lakes, Douglas, Peel, Ramboj, AIsj Loaches ai^Cairiage ExcursioDB to vUjlt 
all principal places 

COOK’S WEST OF ENOIiAND TOURS, combmiDg Railway, 

Coach, and SUamer to every point of Interest m tli'' West of England * 

COOK’S SCOTCH TOURS co\ci all points of Tourist mtcreni in 

Scotland • 

COOK’S IRISH TOURS. — Touiibt IickcU issued tor all paits of 

Ireland, including the 1 ak( Pistricts 

COOK’S TICKETS TO FABIS aiu available by the Shortest and 

Cheapest Routes and In Dovtrandt ilalb 

COOK’S TOUBS TO HOLLAND, BELGIUM, AND TBB 

RHINIS oil u ranged upon a\er> coinprehenBivo habis toi single and return journeys, and 
for Circular lours 

COOK’S SWISS TICKETS an' availablp by ovoiy Bouto, and 
covw every iMUt of the Country a “ 

COOK’S ITALIAN TICKETS provide for every Boulo to apid 

tbrouRti Ittly, at (ir iit relovtion in 1 ere« 

THE STEAM NAVIGATION OF THE NILE is conducted by 
,, means of the Nevt lourist Steamers, spcci Uly couftiuctf'd by Thomas Cook and Son*- 
TOURS TO FAXiESTlNE aic Ktid^Kd easy, safe, and economical 
by the superior aiian(,e uuits of Thomas Cook and Son. 

NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND DENMARK,— Tourist lickets 

Issui d for all pnotipal pai (h of the se coinirnrs 

ALGERIAN TOURS. ~ rom ist Tickets a\ailfiblc over all the 


jfrAlgeiim Railways and Ihligoucco 

♦ TUBKBY, GBBECE, INDIA, CHINA, AUSTBALIA. 
new 2EA.IiAND, AND BOUND THE WOBLD.-Thomae Cook anA 
Ben. aie piepered to ueuc liclHUa tor .11 tbei>p Couiitile., by .11 prlasipul Line., and eiao 
4 Lnrvct Trav lling Tltkot foi a %nrnty Uuiiiid the World 

, Passages to amebica and Canada aio secured by 

Thomas Cook and Son for all the chief Lines of bteimers, and In connection wrtn 
(bsn, Tickets can he issued lui Tours to all prlocipil paits of the United States 

OQOK'S HOTEL COUPONS are available at 1,200 Hotels, 
ainnftlSi tito fliet-doii. aocommodetion at bxrd prh^)* 

rj'X'OwCIES OF INSURANCE against Accidents of all Kinclf 
lasMby Thomas Cook and Son 

' PROGRAMMES of all the above airaugemenis can be 
oualy at any of the Offices of Thomas Cobk and Son. 

^ , >OK 8 EXCURSIONIST AJtD TOURIST ADVERTl 

lit ihett Intervals,, and c ontains spcctmeh ToUs an d Tares. Price 3d , by j 

Chitif rifece-LUDCS^B CIBCUsThONUONj; EiJ. 

> PI A* ^ ' 



2 AtoVURTISEM^f^: 


PEIilNSULAR AND ORIENTAL 

Steam Iftavioation Company?. 

Qony^yixig Her Xlajosty’s Mails between £HO]!iAH!D, ITAIilT, 
BaYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, THE STRAITS, CHINA, 
JAPAN, and AUSTRALIA. 


FLEET. 


1. 

AUSTRALIA 

'I’oii 

Eff ir V. 


l!i L. Ton 

KH. 11 1' 


(Bnililing) , 

7000 

10,000 

2S. KAISAU-LIIIND 

1020 

8800 

2. 

HIMALAYA (du.) 

7000 

10,000 

20. 1‘LKTIAAVUR .. 

8027 

8500 


ARCADIA .. .. 

4^102 

7000 

.80. AlIR/APORE .. 

8018 

8500 

4. 

00 LANA .. .. 

08(32 

7000 

.81. PKKIN . 

8908 

8.500 

5. 

VICTORIA 

62(3S 

7000 

82. KHKDIVL 

:;s9o 

8.500 

0. 

BRITANNIA .. 

0257 

7000 

88. BRINDISI 

8rl|)8 

2800 

7. 

ORIKNTAL 

50 IT) 

5.500 

8L ROSETOcA 

8525 

8500 

8. 

P.KN INSULA .. 

5045 

i 500 

85. ROHILLA 

8511 

8500 

o; 

OARTHAGL .. 

.5018 

5000 

80. RAVENNA 

:’>88(» 

8500 

10. 

ROME .. .. 

5011 

5000 

87. BOMBAY 

8210 

2000 

11. 

VAl.ETTA 

•l.Jl'J 

5000 

8S. SHANGHAI .. 

8210 

2000 

12. 

MASSILIA 

lOlS 

5000 

80. C'W rON 

8171 

20()(k 

18. 

1‘ARHAMA'rTA . 

1771 

1500 

10. ANC ONA 

81 12 

8800 

M. 

BAl.LAARAT .. 

•171S 

4500 1 

, 11. SrRA8’ .. 

8142 

2000 

15. 

HftNyAI. 

1 11)0 

12o0 ! 

12. VERONA 

8180 

8800 

18. 

OOUOMANDEb , 

I lOO 

42tM) 

' 48. AS,SAM .. 

:-;o(;o 

8000 

17. 

CirUSAN 

1 10(; 

120(( 

1-1. SIAM. 

80.50 

8000 

IS. 

MANILA.. 

j:joo 

2500 

15. nVDASBES 

200(i 

2.)00 

11). 

.JAVA 

(800 

2500 

AO. OATIIAV 

2005 

2500 

28. 

MAL.VCCA 

1800 

2.500 ] 

j 17. ALA JAVA .. 

207(» 

2500 

21. 

FORMOSA 

1800 

2500 

i IS. BOKHARA 

20.55 

2500 

22. 

(JANOLS 

(200 

4500 

1 40. NI/AM .. 

2785 

2500 

28. 

SUTLIM .. 

1205 

1500 

' 50. tJNVALIOli 

2788 

2500 

2‘1. 

ADKN .. 

10(»0 

2500 

, 51. LOM13AJH)V .. 

2720 

2500 

25. 

SH.VNNON 

1 ISO 

1.500 

! 52. VENETIA 

2720 

2500 

20. 

(’LYl)K .. 

41.80 

150?) 

1 58. THIBET .. 

2022 

2000 

27. 

rUAMKS 

1118 

|.50(( 

! 51. TEHERAN 

2(;22 

2000 


¥ 


To/oZ HefiiKtered Tnunng(\ 221,0‘J3. Total Kfj'ectice Uor»e-rower^ 211,100. 


Weekly Servicee to and from Bombay, calling at Brindisi. 

Fortnightly to and from Ceylon, Calcutta, the Straits, China, 
Japan, and Australia. 



OFFICES. 

eadenhall Street, Londen, £.C. ; 25^Cocl$pur Street, London, S.W.; 
Rampart Row, Bombay ; tf, StAnd Road, Calcutta.* 



'EBTI8EMENTS. 


HENRY S. KING & GO.,. 

lEast Jnbia ffianhcrs anb Hgents, 

65 COmiLL, md 45 FALL MALL, LONDON, 

KING, KING & Co., Bombay. KING, HAMILTON Sc Co., Calcutta. 

*KING, BAILLIE & Co., Liverpool, ’ ' 

ITV/fc Afffintfi al Ailfiu, JMndisi, TlyAtrahad (Deecaii), Madras, Mfdtn, Mar- 
si'illes, and Vurt Said, and Correspondents in every City in the World. 

BANKING. 

Current Accounts opened in London, Itomhay or Cjlciitiu/wlth TravcllerB visiting India, 
Members of t,bo Services, and others. Cinque Books furniBhoii. Deposits bearing interest 
received for fixed periods. 

BllU of Kxchunge upon the principal Cities in India and the East 1)ought and sold. Money 
n inittid by Telegraph upon specially fiivoiirable tcruiB. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued for the use of Travellers in all parts of the 
\\' Of Id. 

AGENCY. 

Military, Naval, anil Civil Pay Ponaunis an 1 Ailim'.mccs rcaliROd upon the usual terms; 
Coupons and Dividends collected; -Stocks, Bo;)d<, and Shares bought aud sold or received for 
custody. 

Leit{M.s fur Cnstomer.s received, .<ind retained or forwarded as direclod. Servants engaged 
fur visitors to India, Iloiites mapped out, Italivvay Tick 'ts and Hotel Coupous funiLbed, and 
ad vie • and gciicr il iK'-aistaiice given. / 

SUPPLY. 

Newspapers and Mapa/ines forwarded with the ntiuost lognlarlty at lowest ratos for 
I'repaid Subscriptions, <>pee\nl care Iv ing taken to on'-ure iheir reaching peisons travelling about. 

Stcamov Ti links, Deck ('Jiairs, and all llequisite.'* for (.'ornplcto Outfit supplied upon 
fiivo'irablc terinr. 

PASSAGE AND FORWARDING. 

Passages engaged by the P. and O. or other .St'''fiijiers at chciifiest rates; great atlention is 
paid to the selection of Uerths and CJr<iuping of P.'isM?iigertf, no coiiiinisskm being charged for 
booking. 

Bnilway Tickets and Hotel Ooupoiisi sold for all ltout"P. fhaggage, (loods, Parcels, aud 
Package*^ <ir every description ahipp 'd or cleared; insurance cfFocted at moderate rates. 

Pii'^senpiTfi Homeward met on arrival by Messrs. tlKNar .S. King it Co., nuthorUed Baggage 
Agents ot the P. and 0. Compeny ; especial attention is paid to Ladies, Children, aud Invalid.^. 

"warehousing. 

Pov.soris leaving England can \Varehouse tlioir Furniture or other Effects In the spacious 
premiaoB belonging to the Firm .it and Cl, Tabernacle Street, Finsbury. Every facility 
furnished for examination. Packed (!ood.s ami Baggage Stored. 

Tht OVJ’Jltr.AXif AfATL, price (id., published on Friday afternoons, is the best and 
largest We''kly Paper devot''d to the requirements of BesidentH and Travellers iu India and the 
East. Annual Subscription (62 numbers), including I'ostagp, jCl 10s. 4<l. 

The irfAZ/SWAlit) AfAIf , price 6d., issued weekly on arrival of the Indian Mail,?, is 
ess^entlal to Anglo-Indians at home and all persons interested in India aud tho East, beinj a 
coiQppiidiuiii of IrPclIigencc arranged with special reference (o their requirements; U is 7 »e 
only paper of the Kind now published in this country. Annual -Subscription, Includiq^^l^^me 
rostf(ge, £L - 

' - HENRY S. KINO & CO., LONDON. . . 




ADVEUTTSEMENTS. 


S.W. SILVER &G0.’S 


AIR-TIGHT BOXES 

AND 

Steatwer Trunks 

-FOR IMDI.S.. 


“Wo had a very had payaaf?c ont, and most of my things wore 
ruined, except those that were packed in the Air-Tight Tin 
Boxes supplied by your firm: bfing in t\u Captaiu'a oahiu, twn 
panolB of which were carried away, they wove floating nhont for sonuj hours 
in two feet of wah‘r. 

“A. BRAS8EY, 

“Sunboam, R.Y.vS,” 

“ My iiitroiluciion to African soil was by being pitched out of the boot, 
luggage and all, into tho middle of Iho surf beating upon the short*. 
Fortmn^ely, I had one of S. W. Silver & Co.’s Patent Tin 
Boxes, which saved my papers, iivtrylhing else was dripping wet 
when reecuod, and 1 myself was picked up iu the condition of a inilf-dn)wnetl 
rat. 

“MEIiTON PRIOR.’’ 

{Tlhisfiated London News.) 

iSjif'C/fr/ Ont/ii iJsM for ItaHtf, .1 nstrafia, Afi-icft, tir,, matf hr eouftolivit 
tit fStiH Court f Corithill : omt Ottl iionti Strvrt, 


Ladies’ Department - 29, OLD BOND STREET, W. 

DECK CHAIRS, REGULATION CABIN AND AIR-TIGHT TRUNKS. 

Clotbino for IDaiious CUmatea. 


w 


S. W. SILVER & COr 

CoDrt ; , 67, CornWll ; ag 29, Old Bond Street, 


1 



ADYEHTIffEMENTS. 



LIVERPOOL TO COLOMBO & RANGOOH 


(Via MARSEILLES). 


Twin Screw 3.S. ‘‘SHROPSHIRE” U 

„ „ “CHESHIRE” 

„ „ “YORKSHIRE” | 

„ „ “LANCASHIRE” ’’ 

Surgeon i'lnd Stewardess Carried 


Eppectivk 
Horse Power. 

4,000 Tons. 
3,500 „ 


JjjHESE fast Passenger Steamers have Ihmh h])ecin.lly constructed by 
^ Messrs. Haul AMU & WoiiFi*' of Belfast for the Eastern Trade, arc* 
tUted with all the latest improvements, iuf’linling all accoiiitnoilatiou 
Aniiilships, Electric Light throughout, Mochauical Venliintiou, free 
sup])ly (A Baths, and last, hut not least, Be frige rating Chambers for Fresli 
Provisions, and rce-makiug Machines, whcrchy a ]•! out if iil supply of Ice 
is always available*. 

The Saloons, Ladies* Booms, and Smolung Booms, as well as all the 
Sleeping accommodation, are above the main and promenade decks. 

Passengers fur Egypt will find tlicso Steamers available, and those 
journeying to the Rivib.iA, or desiring a short Sea Voyage round Spain, 
are specially catered for. 

Pastern residents arc now regularly sailing from Bangoon to (Colombo 
and back, with the object of enjoying the sea breezes and mou.ntain air of 
Ckylon. 

The Steamers sail every four weeks, and all information about rates 
(which are reasonable), can be obtained from the Agents; Messrs. 
Drlmegk, Bkid & Co., (.’olorabo ; The Aura.s Co., Limited, Rangoon; 
Messrs. Watson & Paiikeu, Marseilles; Mr. W. Stapledon, Pou| Said 
ana Suez* from any of Messrs. Tiiob. Cook Son's Branches; or^‘f»-;in 
the OwneA — r. 

Messrs. BIBBT BECTHBBS t CO., 2t, CBipel CM, UYBBFOOIi. 


ADVETITISEMENTS. 


•FERGUSSON'S 

BISTORT OF ABCHITECTDRE. 


A HISTORY OP INDIAN AND EASTERN ARCHI- 

T15<iTURE. With 400 lllnstratioiiB. Medium Svo. 31 „ ^d. 

“ At liiHt A s and prooiM* '!};«' of Indian u'chitecture ^ placed within the 

I each of every K.!ij.'li-.h jcador. 'I'he ondlesw Mi*‘(;e.‘.'»ion of its admirably claRMfied illustivition.s 
of thciiiRelve-A lorm a perfect ptmly of Imiian art. Th' ir piofubion, a^(:\lfaQy, and beauty at 
• iMce arrest and rivet imprest, presoidin*' such an instnidive and gorgesliuflj^unorama of (In* 
.solemn toniph's, the utatcly S.ira oriic arehitcetiin*, ars l .'\Tieient caverned shririrs of India as 
could only have beoii roaola-d by (In* lalKnir »if a ljfr‘tiinc. . . . Mr. FcrgpsRon'a work will 

mark an era in (ho biittoj^ of the arlR in Asia, and Ip one of the noblent IrlbutOy ever offered to 
tin* .Rplundul civilization of anciont India." — Titnts. 

HISTORY OP MODERN STYLES OP ARCHI- 

TICi^rUflK. A Nnr h'diUnn, Rf'vlscd and Ii!nhnuft.d. WMili t\ Bpeciul. 
acfoiiut of the Architoctiiro in Americn. lly RonEttT Kkbr, Professor of 
Arohitecfiiro in King’s (Jollvgo, l.omlon. AVith ficarly JOO fllustrations. 
2 void. Modi mu Svo. 3J k. tJr?. 

“Tiie yoluino now bi‘fore us completes tbe history td* the ' An liitis tiirc of all Countries/ 
W'hicii tiiw untiring student set. himself to accompINi, uiid it adds anolher puwf of the leanioit 
author's iiidcf.itigability ami the comprelien.siven'^sq of his ivseascb." — Unildtnt/ Xeivs. 

IN rHIJRAIlATION. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT AI^fD MEDIEVAL 

Attonrnoo'i'URK. ny the lalo James Feruusson, F.Jl.S. A 
and Riiuiif d Edition. Kdiied !>y R. Puenk Simeus, F.S.A. With 1000 
Illustrations. 2 vols. jMvdinin Svo. 

“Mr. FcrgiN.«i)n’R brauiilnl and most poiml.ir boolw Ihito suporKoded all other llrpTOiiiKb of 
A in niriccTiiuic. U Is not mly that, iln* exi-aordiiiary abund.inco of li^s illustrations gives him 
a .^pcv'ial advantage ovit nil his rivals or predecessors, but no other writer hna ever Imd so finii 
A grasp of hia subject, or h.\s bi*en so qualified to di-nl with it hi all its hrauches." — 
Saturday Itccicm, 

LADY DUPPERIN’S JOURNAL. 

OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA. 

A Selection from my Journal during the years 1884 — 8. 

By the MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 

Ef/itioHf Crown Svo.^ 7s. fifL 

*** Copies can still be bad of tbo 2 Vol. Editioni with Portrait and Map, 

Crown 8yo., 24s. 

'* Just v:bat might have hecui expected from tiie talented and popular ‘ Vicereine.* As a 
is remarkably cunphne. The.ro was no province of our teeming Inllan Empire 
^biQjfwua1e4t iiucovftioil by tluj Viceregal tours; and an observant ©ye and lively pen .made 
tnWPiit of of Ijady,.I)iifferin's opportunity."— Moi^l Gazette, 

«, • ^ • Jgipr MUBIWV.Y, albbmar\^e,rtrebt 



'IaD VJSBTISEMEKfS. 

STANDAKD BOOKS OF INJKREST. 


HOBSON- JOBSON : being a Glossary of Anglo-Imliaa Colloquial Words 

and Phrases, and of Kindi‘ed Terms, KtymologicaJ, Historical. G^graphlcal, andl)l&cui*- 
sivc. Uy Colonel Hemiy Yule and Akthur Coick BuRNhLL. 88U pp., medlnm 8vo. 3<i£. 

OXsX) DXjCCAN days ; or, lliudoo Fairy lirgends current in Southern 
India. Collected from t'ral Tradition. By M. Kreke. Willi Intvoiluctlon and Notes by 
Sir Bakfle Fkeke, Bart. Illustrated by C. F. Frt-ke. Fourth Kdition, with 50 lllustia-' 
lions, post 8 VO., 6s. 

“ Tills book bus already become a classic .... It Is another of those books which please 
the critic by thg tvorthy manner in wliich all the stirroundi^s have been made tm set off the 
BulMianue. . , .' child will understand the stories and tub pictures; but a man who reads 
through the preliminary cliapters will have been raised to too |ffibition from which he will 
obtain a deeper yntjerstand ing."— Acadmy. 

THE BI^ OF THE BRITISH POWER IN THE EAST. 

By the Hon. Mountbtuaut KurmNSTONK. Being a contimiotloii of his “ History of 
India in the Hindoo and Mahoramod.in Periods.'' I dite Sir KnWAin) Coi.E- 
itnooKi;, Bart. Map-*, 8vo., 1C*. 

"It will he ival because the subject is always fasidiiatiup^ and herau'?'’ its aullior Was a 
sin^uldi'ly fair-minded man whose character was an adequate gtiniatitce of his accuracy. . . . 
Sir Kdwnrd Colel^oke has ilischargcd his duties as Mr. ElphluBtune's editor with gicat 
c-onimendahlc — S^Hictatur. 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OE THE ANCIENT 

liOYPTlANS. By flir J. (lAunNKit Wjlkj>8i>n, F.U.s. A New Edition, with Addltlous 
by tlie late Auth< v, revised and edited by Sami i?l Biocti, IjL.I). Coloured JMates and 
6U0 Jllu«itrAtions, 3 vols., iiiediiiiii Svo., Si*. 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM. By II. Boswobtu 

Smith, M, A , Assistant Master In Harrow School, lato Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Third Edition, crown 8vo., 7s. Qd. 

BUDDHISM: Its poTinct'lion with BrnlnnamBm snid IJimliiisin* and its 

Contrast with Cliriailtnity. By Sir Mo\ncit Uij.uam.s, K.C.i 1C., 1>C.L., &c. Second 
Kdiiion, with HlustrdtionvS, 8vo., 21«. ^ 

BRAHMANISM AND HINDUISM; or. Uclip;ionti Tflought and 

LHo In ludl-i. By Sir Momiu Willi.vmjs, K.C.I, F. Fourlli Edilien, 8vo., 18*. 

EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS : A History (lurivcd unlircly 

from the, Muuiiincnts. Hy Hfikiucti BitL'o.Sdi.Bi' y. A New IMit ion, Condemned and 
TliorougliJy Revised, by M. BnonuiCK. Mapn, 8vo, 18.^. 

"It. ia undouhtetMy the imM important contribution yet made toward*! a scholarly and trust- 
worthy hiiauiy o! J'.gypt. 'I'lio munumeitUU evidence has been .studied. alftMl, conijiaied, with 
iiiiinit!' patieiKc. 'I'lie i'aeih aie f>f unimpeachable aiiiheuLiciiy. Of rash t-liooriKiiig, of hasty 
generalization, of learned i n duluy, these pages bear not a trace.' — Aeadt/iiy. 

ASIATIC STUDIES -^-REIilGIOUS AND SOCIAL. By Sir 

ALritKO C. Ltall, K.C.B. 8vn., 12*. 

" Whoso wishes in i)ns''ess ;i clear and well-grounded knowledge of the religious sltiiatiou in 
India cannot do belter than atleiiMvely peruse Sir A. C. Lyall’s 'Asiatic Studh-s.' i/odma 
.Vad. 

WORKS BY SIR HENRY MAINE. 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four E.-wiya. L Prospects of 

Popular aovexnznent. II. Nature of Democracy. 111. Age of Progress. 
IV. Constitution of the United States. 7s. edf. 

ANCIENT LAW i' lid Connection with the Early History of Society, and 

its Belation to Modern Idea*-. 9s. 

DISSERTATIONS ON EAhDlT DAW AND CUSTOM. 9«. 
VIIiDAOE COtAMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND WEST. U«. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF INSTITUTIONS. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 7b. Gd. ' 

JOHN MUliRAX; ALBEMABLE STREET, 

■ s .v; 



*8 ' -' TV AbvS^TSEitEN'^. ' ' 

UNIVERSI TY EXT ENSION manuals. 

Soilteft of Utci'v^^rTT Extension MAMrAiJi now being publislicfl umJer the l?Jltor- 
slup of Profptsur of the Ifnivprsity of Si.. Andrews, U priniariiy d<=>eigncdtc aid 

liho UuWefAliy l^xteuslon movement Ihroughont the country, aud to supply the need ¥<> 
widely felt by StudcAt^, of Text-ljookB for study and rorrcrce, in connection with the 
autborieed Coumf s of Tiectures. 

Tbe^e manuals differ fro\u those already Ivi exi'>tence in that they are not intended fo** 
School tise, or for ISxandnation purposes; and thvit their aim is to educate, rather than to 
iiifohn. The class for who.'-e use the Marniah arc ospocially designed arc those whose 
education has been hitberio f^omewhat miseelluiieous or fiagiiientary,and who arc desirous 
of pursuing systematic study in Literature, History, .S innee, and Art. 

• The fieirien xf^l include iha foUou Works : — , 

^ VoU'MKS ALTCBAOV rfTIU.r.-lIKn. 

I. -"Professor Baldwin Brown on the Fine A.rts. illustraiious. Crown 
8vo. 3 j». 6iL 

" riio bwk from bcginising to cml .i plf(o of ili'>rouglil> m>od \^ork\ clianniiiKly 
written, tmd we arc glad to have thu pro**] »pct of an oilier voluiiic fioin the saute pen on 
tlu: * Dccoraiivo Arts.*JiglgJ>tti7y f'hi'tjuirln. 

JL—ntr. /L. Caldecott on Bnf^lisb Colonization and Bmpire. ^lai ^ 

and Diagrams. Oimwu ‘m ad 

^ Mr. Cttld^rfotl’s book will t>nng to idnost rveri' rcjilcr a mas*? of new inforiuali'm, and 
all so pleasantly oons’i'^ od th.i' his iiiu-jvst w ill m‘\ er liig. We must not omit m iiieution 
the twenty-three maps and diagrams, v\hirh aio a gn-at feature of the hook, aud tiicinselvc." 
c|uite worth the coat, of tbo wliole.'* — iurtcnsion, Journal. 

in.— Br< Cunnlnifham on tlie tTse and Abuse of jMoney. Ci hvo. :is, 
IV.— Professor Xnlgrbt ontbe PliilosopHy of the Beautiful. Cn/wn 
8vo. Js. Nkahly 

Frencli literature* Dy 1L G. Kkenk, Wsidiuun Collfgo, Oxford; Fellow of ui • 
llutvcvfiity of <’alcuita. 

The Bealm of Wature: A M..nu.u of Thysloi^r.ipliy. lly IDr.fi Itor.Lin- M tu , 
lJiiivei‘'it.y ol Kdkihurgli. With .Mripa ami llIii-iralioii*i. 

Tile Bleuienta of StUlos. Dv John* K .MrrKiiKAD, lUlUol Collrgr, ONfoid, 
I..f‘Cturer on Moral »Sri<'nco, lioliow.iy C«»iU*g(‘. 

The fie;ady of Aiiluial Xife. iiy . 1 . A rn nun J'noMtox, Lliilvoisity of Kdinburgh, 

0 '■ 

lo I K U»LI.OUl.J> IJV 

Tlio Baily Xife of tlic GreeKs and Romans. Hy f'rofrH'^or ^v. 

AMikumik, Oriol College, (Jyj,,r.j^ ^ud Firth Col lug*'. Shellield. 

Tbe History of Astronomy* I’y Arthtk nniini, Fellow of King’s College, 

Camhiidgu ^S -nior Wiangh ri. 

Sbakespearep aiid His Predecessors In the Bng^lish Brama- Ky 

F.S. (ViA.s, iialliol Ciilh’gi', 0\l.ii .J. 

The Bnerlish Poets, from Blake to Tennyson. My IKw. sionoim 

A. lluc>iiKi<, Trinity Cedi' go, 

Bnerey/in nature: An Intr duclion t** I'hyairal .SeWnw. Hy Juiln t;e*N', hdo 
'Watdf'U of ('avf’n<h.*']j Co) if W'l 'W oi Tnui’y Cullcgf, CaiahruLo.' 

Outlines of Modern Botany. D;. riofi.sc*or I'ahh.k <;m>.oes, i^nivi-rblty 

Collegf', Dundee. 

The Pacohean Poets. Uy Go.'>.'*>h, ri 'mitj' Cuilogo, Cambrivige. 

British Bomlnlon iu India, iiy Sn Alkkki) Lv^i j., K.CJi., K.C..S.I. 

The French Revolution. Ky c. F. Malm.i, liAiii.*., t^dicge, Oxford. 

The Physiologrr of the Senses* Hy I'ridiwor MoKkkokiok, tlic lJiiivei>iiy 

of (jl- hi j»gQW, aufi Dr. SNOm,tiA.«i.-<, rhyMulogu-al Laboratory, Clasgow. 

Comparative Religion, Dy rrufrs''or Mr.s/n s, DniverBity ul .St. Andvc^Y9. 
BoglCf Inductive aud Beductivo. by 1Vores,<or ]\|!NTo, Uiilvci-:sit.y <d 
Aberdeen. 

The Snglish Xfovel, IVom its Origin to Sir W. Scott. Ky I’rofrdsnr 
Uylkigh. Cuiverflity ColU-ge, Liverjiool. 

Outlines of BngllSh Xiterature. by Wm. Kemox. Uuiversity of St. Atulrow.*!. 
Studies in Modern Geology. I>y Dr. 1L T>. Uoukkt.s, hVIlow of Clare Coll., 
C.imbrldge, S^'cr<’tary to the Cambridge tuid Loudon t'ni'wfMsiiy K.Kten^ion Sy rid icn test. 
Problems of Political Economy, iiy M K. S\ui.i:b, Senior Student of Chriat 
Cl^volj^i)xlord, SvoreUiy to tli« Ujcford University KxtotRdon Delegacy. 
Psjrritirrirgr a A Ulslorioal Ske^ychr Dy Professor Ssta, Uolverslty of St. Aiidi'cws. 
ll|l^elia|liOS. 1>y Professor J A nits Stuart, Al.^.,^riini:y College, Oambridj^v. * 

* i ^dHN^raiuKMftyv, albehtabl*! .>«'"Kbet. :■ * . 










